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$I. IMPORTANCE OF THE BOOK; ITS 


AUTHOR. 


Ae the Jewish sacred writings 

outside the Old Testament perhaps 
the most interesting, in many respects, 
is that commonly known as ‘The Wis- 
dom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach,’ or 
Ecdesiasticus. It cannot indeed be 
ranked, like the books of the Maccabees, 
among the sources of history, though 
here also it contains indications too 
often overlooked. But its chief import- 
ance lies in this, that it exhibits Jewish 
thought and religion at a period other- 
wise almost unknown ; that it connects 
the traditions of the past with questions 
of the future ; and that, while embodying 
both, it marks the transition from the 
one to the other. 

The permanent and almost universal 
interest of the book is to some extent 
indicated even by the circumstance that it 
has in a sense furnished the substratum 
as well as some of the verses for two of the 
best known hymns of the Church, The 

7 On these designations, see more in the 
sequel, 
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Jubilee-Rhythm of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux ! is, even in its wording, the Chris- 
tian application to Personified Wisdom 
of part of Ecclus. xxiv. (see the notes). 
And the Ze Deum of Rinckart? (about 
1648), ‘“‘ Now thank we all our God,” is 
taken from Ecclus. |. 22-24. But, far 
beyond this, the special claims of Eccle- 
slasticus may be thus briefly summed up : 
It is the oldest known Apocryphon ;$ it 


1 Partially translated in ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ Nos. 178 (also partly 177): ‘*Jesu, the 
very thought of Thee;” and in its entirety by 
the present writer, in a small collection chiefly 
of Ancient Latin Hymns. 

7 The well-known German hymn, ‘Nun 
danket alle Gott,” translated in ‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ No. 379. 

7 On the contention that Ecclesiasticus is 
older than our canonical Daniel, so confidently 
made by many Jewish and Christian writers 
(down to Schiirer, ‘Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes,’ vol. ii. 
p. 615), this is not the place to enter. Perhaps 
the note on Ecclus, xxi. 27 may here be helpful. 
Comp. (besides the forcign writers in defence of 
the canonicity of Daniel) Pusey, ‘Lect. on 
Daniel,’ pp. 303, kc. ; and, for some aspects of 
the question, ‘ Prophecy and History’ (the War- 
burton Lectures), pp. 291-296. But the date 
there assigned (p. 294) to the ‘Book of Wis- 
dom’ is probably too early. 
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unquestionably originated in Palestine, 
and was written in Hebrew;! and it 
presents a new phase of Judaism. His- 
torically it may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation and development of those parts 
of the Old Testament which are known 
as the “ Wisdom-writings.” And yet it 
represents a new stage. We miss the 
higher tone and the spiritual elements of 
the canonical “ Wisdom-writings.” On 
the other hand, we are in the presence of 
new questions originating from contact 
with a wider world; and we find them 
answered in a manner which in one 
direction would lead up to Jewish Alex- 
andrian theology, while the book itself is 
still purely Palestinian. From one aspect 
therefore it may be described as Pales- 
tinian theosophy before Alexandrian Hel- 
lenism. From another aspect it represents 
an orthodox, but moderate and cold, Ju- 
daism—before there were either Pharisees 
or Sadducees ; before these two directions 
assumed separate form under the com- 
bined influence of political circumstances 
and theological controversies. In short, 
it contains as yet undistinguished and 
mostly in germ all the elements developed 
in the later history of Jewish religious 
thinking. But beyond all this, the book 
throws welcome light on the period in 
which it was written. If we would know 
what a cultured, liberal, and yet genuine 
Jew had thought and felt in view of the 
great questions of the day; if we would 
gain insight into the state of public opinion, 
morals, society, and even of manners at 
that period—we find the materials for 
it in the book Ecclesiasticus. Lastly, the 
unique position among the Apocrypha 
which this book has always occupied, 
alike in the Synagogue and the Church, 
constitutes yet another of its distinguish- 
ing claims, 

But for the critical student Ecclesi- 
asticus must always possess a peculiar 
interest and importance. This, in the 
first place, because the Greek translation 
in which it has come down is both histori- 
cally and in point of time connected with 


1 According to some (though erroneously), in 
Chaldee or Aramaic. We do not mean that this 
is the only apocryphal book which originated in 
Palestine or was written in Hebrew, but that in 
regard to Ecclesiasticus this has never been 
called in question. 


the LXX. Version of the Old Testament, 

and hence necessarily reflects light upon © 
it. But, besides, the Greek is not the 
only direct translation of the work from 
its Hebrew original. As will be shewn in 
the sequel, the Syriac Version of Eccle- 
siasticus, as well as the Greek, was made 
directly from the Hebrew. Thus we 
possess two independent versions of the 
work, controlling each other, by com- 
parison of which the real text of the 
Hebrew onginal can often be ascertained. 
For in many passages in which the two 
versions differ, we have only to retranslate 
into Hebrew to perceive how these differ- 
ences arose by some simple and obvious 
misreading, or else misunderstanding of 
a Hebrew word by the one or the other 
translator. In such cases it is not difficult 
to judge which of them rightly appre- 
hended the meaning of the original. In 
other cases the comparison suggests that 
there must have been intentional altera- 
tions : in the Greek probably chiefly due 
to the Hellenising spirit of the translator, 
and in the Syriac to later redactors. But 
the comparison also throws light on some 
points in regard to the letter of the text 
which are full of interest. Thus we con- 
clude that a Greek variant represents the 
better, if indeed not the corrected, reading, 
when it accords not only with the other 
version, but with what we judge to have 
been the underlying Hebrew original. 
And this in turn reflects light on the 
various Codices. Lastly, as regards the 
wider general question of the variations 
which a Hebrew text may be supposed 
to have undergone, the student has in 
Ecclesiasticus the opportunity of com- 
paring, so to speak, three different recen- 
sions of a Hebrew text, dating from 
widely different periods and coming from 
distant countries: in the Greek, the 
Syriac, and— including the Talmudic 
quotations from Sirach—the Aramaic 
versions of our book. 

Concerning the AUTHOR of the work 
just described, we possess unfortunately 
only very scanty biographical details. 
In Ecclus. L 27, when subscribing his 
name according to ancient custom, he 
designates himself as “‘Jesus the son of 
Sirach? [in the Vat., Seirach; in the Sin., 


* So not only the Alex., but the important 
MS. 248 [Fritzsche]. The " Syr. omits what in 
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Seirak’ #], the Jerusalemite ” [from Jeru- 
salem). The addition ‘‘Eleazar” [after 
“ Sirach”] in the Alex., Vat., and Sin., and 
“of Eleazar” in some MSS., is spurious, 
and probably connected with the legend 
of his descent from the High-priest, to 
which reference will be immediately made. 


The Hebrew name of our writer was it" 
(Jeshua — abbreviated from Jehoshua) 
YO (or 12), “the son of Sira.” It is 
by the latter designation (without the addi- 
tion of “ Jesus ? that he is quoted in Tal- 
mudic writings.? In Walton’s edition of 
the Syriac Version, the (evidently spu- 
rious) superscription to Ecclus. indeed 
runs: “The book of Jesus the son of 
Simeon Asiro: that book is called the 
Wisdom of the Son of Asiro.” But the 
word “ Asiro ”—which has been generally 
rendered vinctus, “bound ”—is probably 
only a corruption of Sira (the name of 
‘“<Simeon ” being introduced either as that 
of the High-priest of chapter 1., or from 
the legend that our writer had been a 
High-priest), The Arabic Version, which 
commonly follows the Syr., has only the 
name: ‘Jesus the son of Sirach” (we 
take not any note of other additions 
in the Arab. superscription). And in 
Lagarde’s ‘Libri Vet. Test. Apocr. 
Symiace’ (1861) the Syriac title as cor- 
rected from Cod. 12,142 in the Brit. 
Mus. (6th cent.) reads: ‘Wisdom of the 
Son of Sira.” The Hebrew Svra is repre- 


the Greek are clauses 6 and ¢ of ch. 1. 27 (viz. : 
**Jesus the son of Sirach of Jerusalem . . . who 
out of his heart poured forth wisdom ”’) ; the Vet. 
Lat. has: Jesus filius Sirach Jerosolymita. 

* Possibly to this may be due the later Rab- 
binic miswriting MVD or TD (Wolfius, z. s. “ 
Pp- 255) and p¥D (Jost, ‘Gesch. d. Judenth.’ i 
p- 311). 

* Later Jewish notices about Ben Sira are 
entirely without value. For particulars—most of 
them uncritical—the reader may refer to Wolfius, 
‘ Bibl. Hebr.,’ i. pp. 255-263. The story about 
Ben Sira being the son of Jeremiah occurs in the 
so-called ‘ Alphabet of Ben Sira’—of which 
more in the sequel. For the Constantinople edi- 
tion of it (1519), see Buxtorf, ‘ Bibl. Rabb.’ p. 
324; other editions in Wolfius, wu. s., and Zunz, 
* Gottesd. Vortr.’ p. 105, note 6 The reader 
who is curious to know the unsavoury story there 
related about the birth of Ben Sira will find it 
in Bartolocci, ‘Biblioth. Rabb.’ i. 684-687. 
But I cannot help suspecting that the writer of 
the story had somehow mixed up NWD 43 with 
XID 3, and that it is only another edition of 


the blasphemous references to the mother of 
Jesus. 


sented by the Greek form Strack or 
Setrach, which corresponds (as to the x) 


with the reading dxeAdSapay for NOT bpn, 
The name itself (Siva) does not other- 
wise occur in Rabbinic literature. It is 
generally translated “a coat of mail” or 
‘“‘a cuirass.” But it may have only a 
designative meaning, and in that case 
perhaps be best translated by “a thorn” 
or “ hedge of thorns.” 2 

Of the outward circumstances of Ben 
Sira little is known. Omitting entirely 
groundless speculations,? he has been 
identified by some with Jesus, or (as he 
Grecianised his name) Jason, the son of 
the High-priest Simon II., who by bribery 
displaced his brother Onias III. from 
the pontifical office. But evidently one 
of such infamous memory in Jewish 
annals could not have been the writer 
of our book. The notion that he was 
by descent a priest (Linde, Zunz) finds 
already expression in Cod. Sin‘, Ecclus, 
], 27. Such passages in regard to the 
priesthood as in Ecclus. vil. 29-31, and 
the not unfrequent allusions to sacrificial 
worship throughout the book, do not 
indeed seem sufficient to warrant such 
an inference. On the other hand, the 
disproportionate length at which he di- 
lates in ch. xlv. on the high-priesthood of 
Aaron (and his descendants), while only 
a few verses are devoted to Moses, the 
great hero of Jewish tradition, seems of 
more significance in this respect than 
critics, from Eichhorn? downwards, have 
assigned to it.4 Any definite conclusion 
on this point is, however, impossible. 
And the idea of the priestly descent of 
our author may have originated in the 
notions anciently entertained about the 
occupations and qualifications of the 
priesthood, and in ignorance of what 


1 Since the name does not otherwise occur, 
may it not be an allegorical designation rather 
than a proper name? From that point of view 
comp. Eccles. xii. II a@. 

? For some Jewish suggestions, see Herzfeld, 
‘Gesch. d. Volkes Isr.’ ili, p. 74. For the 
notion of the older writers (Corn. 4 Lapide, 
Calmet, Goldhagen) that Ben Sira was one of 
the seventy-two translators (LX.NX.), see Welte, 
* Spez. Ein]. in d. deuterokan. B.’ p. 225. 

> Eichhorn, ‘ Einl. in d. apokr. Schr. d. A. 
T.’ pp. 31, 32. 

* It is surely a somewhat strong assertion by 
Schiirer (#. 5. p. 594) that this opinion is vodiig 
grundlos. 
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constituted the learned and thinking 
class in Israel. In any case the asser- 
tion of Syncellus (‘Chronogr.’ ed. Din- 
dorf, i. p. 525), that the Siracide suc- 
ceeded Simon II. (as thirteenth High- 
priest) and held the pontificate for six 
years, is historically untenable. It may 
have arisen from a misunderstanding of a 
passage in the ‘ Chronicon’ of Eusebius 
(Schiirer, 4. s.,p. 594). Not less ground- 
less is the inference (by Grotius) from 
ch. xxxviil. 1-15, that Ben Sira was a 
physician (see special introd. to ch. 
Xxxvill.), But whatever his occupation, 
it could not have been any handicraft 
nor yet agriculture (comp., for example, 
XXXVIL 25~30). On the other hand, it 
is certain that he was one of the Jewish 
sages of his time, and that his eminence 
and fame in this respect procured his 
advancement to the prominent public 
positions which he occupied (see, for 
example, xxxvill. 24, 33}; XXXixX. 1-5). 
Another and a very remarkable feature 
in his history is that he not only tra- 
velled much, but regarded this as part 
of the necessary education of a “sage,” 
and that, while his views were enlarged, 
his religious convictions were only 
strengthened by what he learned and 
observed in foreign countries (xxxiv. 11 ; 
xxxix, I-4). We mark in passing that 
foreign travel would scarcely have been 
the advice of a pious or even patriotic 
Jew in, or immediately before, the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (that is, during 
the pontificate of the sons of Simon II.). 
In any case it would be in direct opposi- 
tion to the later exclusive views of the 
Pharisaic sages. All this seems to imply 
that our writer belonged to an earlier 
period in Jewish history. Indeed, we 
might almost doubt whether the younger 
Siracide would have reproduced these 
views if his translation had been made 
during the pontificate of the sons of 
Simon IT. 

It only remains to add that during these 
journeys Ben Sira appears to have in- 
curred great personal danger (xxxiv. 12). 
It is probably to his deliverance from 
these perils that he refers in his hymn of 
praise (li 1-12). In all likelihood his 
travels had extended both to Syria and 
to Egypt. In the latter country especi- 
ally he would see and learn much that 


would leave its impress upon his mind. 
And the political relations of the two 
countries in regard to Palestine would 
account for the calumnies, intrigues, and 
perils to which a prominent and influ- 
ential Jerusalemite might be exposed in 
those days.! 


§ II. DATE OF THE ORIGINAL WorRK 
AND OF ITS TRANSLATION INTO GREEK. 


Although the general spirit of Eccle- 
slasticus and some of the special views 
expressed in it form important elements 
in regard to the question of its date, it 
seems better to consider it in the first 
place on independent historical grounds. 
There are few subjects on which directly 
contrary opinions have been asserted with 
more confidence; few also on which (as 
It seems to us) absolute assurance on 
either side is less warranted. 

The book itself furnishes two dates 
which might seem to fix the time both 
of its original composition and of its 
translation into Greek by the grandson 
of the author. The first of these is in 
Ecclus. 1. 1, where the writer describes— 
apparently from personal observation— 
“Simon the high priest, the son of 
Onias ;” leaving, however, the impres- 
sion (lines 8 and ¢) that at the time of 
his writing Simon was no longer alive. 
The second date is in the Prologue to 
the translation by the younger Siracide, in 
which he states the time of his arrival 
in Egypt as “in the eight and thirtieth 
year under king Euergetes.” But, as it 
happens, there were two High-priests, 
each of them “Simon, the son of Onias” 
—viz, Simon I., surnamed the Just, the 
son of Onias I., who according to the 
common reckoning flourished about 3 10-— 
291 B.C, ; and Simon II., son of Onias II., 
about 219-199 B.c.2 And as there were 


1 See below, § II. 

* These are the generally accepted dates. But 
considerable uncertainty prevails (see Ewald, 
‘Gesch. d. V. Isr.’ iv. p. 351). Ewald’s dates 
are: Onias I. died 310 B.c.; Simon I. died 291 ; 
Eleazar died 276 ; Manasseh died 250 ; Onias II. 
died. 219; Simon II. died 199; Onias III. 
deposed in favour of his brother Jason, and 
he again in that of Menelaos. Herzfeld 
(%. s. pp. 185-189) gives the following dates :— 
Onias I. died 300 ; Simon I. died 287 ; Eleazar 
died 267; Manasseh died 240; Onias II. died 
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two High-priests of the name “Simon, 
son of Onias,” so there were two Ptolemies 
who bore the epithet Euergetes, viz. 
Ptolemy III. or Euergetes I. (247-222 
B.C.) and Ptolemy VII., Physkon, entitled 
Euergetes I1.—but surnamed by his sub- 
jects Kakergetes—who, after having been 
co-regent with his brother for twenty-five 
years (from 170 to 145 B.C.), occupied 
the throne alone from 145 to 116 B.C. 
The question therefore is, which of these 
two Simons was the High-priest of 
Ecclus, L, and which of the two Euergetes 
is referred to in the Prologue of the 
Greek translator ?! 

At the outset we have to dismiss a 
consideration which, either avowedly ? or 
perhaps unconsciously, has influenced 
critics. In the Prologue of the younger 
Siracide the usual arrangement of the 
Old Testament into the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the Hagiographa is supposed 
to be indicated in the expression “the 
Law, the Prophets, and the other books 
of the fathers.” It is argued that this 
implies the closing of the O. T. Canon 
and the completion of the LXX. Version, 
which again, according to certain critics, 
could not have been so early as in the reign 
of Euergetes I. Even if these premisses 
were correct, it would be vicious reason- 
ing to determine an unknown quantity 
(who was the Euergetes of the Prologue ?) 
by another equally unknown (the close 
of the Canon or the completion of the 
LXX.). But in our view the passage in 
the Prologue, above referred to, ‘so far 
from presupposing an arrangement of 
the O. T. into Law, Prophets, and Hagio- 


226—which makes the accession of Simon II. 
seven years earlier, or in 226. This is not the 
place to discuss these differences. Indeed, the 
exact chronology of the priestly succession offers 
no little difficulty. Happily it does not affect 
the present argument. 

? We only note in passing the statement of 
Mr. Stanton (‘ The Mele and the Christian 
Messiah,’ p. 111), that Ecclesiasticus ‘* may 
have been written any time between the High- 
priesthood of Simon son of Onias and_ the 
Maccabean rising.” Is this really so? and to 
which of the two High-priests of the name of 
Simon does Mr. Stanton refer in this brief dis- 
missal of a question of such importance ? 

2 So, on the one side, Winer (‘ Bibl. Real- 
Worterb.’ i. p. 555) and others, even Fritzsche, 
p. xvi. ; and, on the other side—we suspect — 
writers such as Bohl (‘ Forsch. n. e. Volksb.’ 


pp- 35, &c.). 
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grapha, really gave rise to this tripartition. 
Not only is there not any earlier indica- 
tion of it, but it is not supported by the 
arrangement in the LXX. Besides, the 
Prologue gives not any indication what 
these “‘ other books of the fathers” were, 
nor yet whether or not they included all 
our present Hagiographa. And Ecclesi- 
asticus itself, while it makes reference to 
the Law and the Prophets (the historical 
books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor Prophets), for reasons pre- 
sumably good and valid (whatever they 
were) contains no mention of Mordecai 
or Daniel, nor even of Ezra. This, 
although there are unquestionable refer- 
ences not only to Nehemiah, but also 
in the text (see the notes, passim) to 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
probably Job. We dismiss therefore this 
preliminary @ frioré argument, and ask 
ourselves : 

1. Was the Euergetes of the Prologue 
the first or second of that name? The 
arguments here turn on the meaning of 
the words used by the younger Siracide. 
Those who hold that Euergetes I. is 
referred to in the Prologue regard the 
Greek words év ro dydow Kat tpraxoorTé 
eree ért tou Evepyérov as meaning “in the 
eight and thirtieth year” of the writer, not 
of the reign of Euergetes. This neces- 
sarily, since Euergetes I. did not reign 
thirty-eight years. On the other hand, 
those who contend for Euergetes II. main- 
tain that the expression can only mean 
the thirty-eighth year of the reign of 
Euergetes ; and although Euergetes II. 
was not sole occupant of the throne for 
such a period of time, yet his reign must 
(according to Porphyrius in Euseb. 
Chron.) be reckoned from the time 
of his co-regency with his brother. As 
regards the true meaning of the Greek 
words quoted, writers are hopelessly at 
issue. So great an authority as Professor 
Westcott maintains that the meaning of 
the words ‘“‘can only be, that the translator 
‘in his thirty-eighth year’ came to Egypt 
during the reign of Euergetes,” and he 
stigmatises the other translation as “ abso- 
lutely at variance with the grammatical 
structure of the sentence” (Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
of the Bible,’ 1. p. 479, note). On the 
other hand, those who contend for Euer- 
getes II. equally strenuously maintain the 
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other rendering.' But itmust be admitted 
(Wine, #. s.) that: the words: mean in the 
first place something different from “in 
the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes.” 
Similarly, Bohl (# 5., p. 36) argues, 
adducing the testimony of Bernhardy 
(‘Grundriss d. griech. Lit.’ 1. 502, 519) 
in favour of the structure of the sentences 
and generally of the style of the Pro- 
logue, that so able a writer would not 
have expressed such a meaning in so 
“ungreek” a manner. Winer holds that, 
according to common usage, he would 
_ have had to write: &... Garg érir. E. 
The defenders of the other translation 
point, indeed, to certain parallel or similar 
expressions——the latter in the Apocr. 
(t Macc. xili. 22; xiv. 27); the former 
in the LXX, (Hagg. i. 1, ii. 1; Zech. i. 7, 
vil, 1). But alike Winer and Bohl deny 
the conclusiveness even of the latter 
instances as at least admitting of excep- 
tions. On the whole, therefore, the 
ampartial student will probably judge that 
the argument i: favour of either the one 
or the other translation cannot be con- 
sidered conclusive. In any case the 
main question as to the date of the 
Original work is left open. 

2. Of much greater importance than 
the other is the inquiry whether the Simon 
son of Onias of Ecclus. L 1, and in the 
Synac version also of 1. 23, was Simon I. 
orSimon II. The Syriac presents in this 
chapter several important variants. Thus 
in % 25—which, however, we regard as a 
later interpolation—instead of ‘“ moun- 


tain of Samaria” the Syr. rightly has 5a, 


which, just as n53) in the Samarit. version 
of the Pent., is the rendering for Ser 
eat This the Vet. Lat. follows 
against all the Greek MSS ] by trans- 
lating : i monte Seir. [For some other 
variants see the introd. to the ch. and the 


1 Schiirer (2. s. p. 595) puts it thus absolutely : 
**Mit dem 38. Jahre meint er natiirlich nicht 
sein eigenes Lebensjahr.” 

3 In view of this we have not thought it 
necessary to discuss at length the argument on 
which Bohl so stronyly insists—but which seems 
very doubtful—that the reign of Euergetes IL, 
having been marked by persecution and exile 
of the learned, would net have been a suitable 
period for the publication of the translation of 
the younger Siracide. But there is absolute 
evidence of literary activity among the Hellenists 
in that reign. 


notes.}| Again, while in v. 28 the Greek 
reminds us of the sentiment in Rev. 1. 3, 
the Syr. translates : “ Happy the man who 
meditates on these things, learns, knoweth, 
and doeth them.” Lastly, z. 29 [30] is 
rendered in the Syr.: ‘“ Exaltedness is of 
the religion of God: it is exalted above 
all things. Behold it, my son, and do 
not forsake it.” In all these instances 
we believe the Syriac to represent the 
Hebrew original more accurately than 
does the Greek text. This disposes us 
to receive favourably the Syriac version of 
v. 23: “And let there be peace among 
them, and let it be established with Simon 
the Just! and his seed, as the days of 
heaven.” If this rendering be correct, 
it follows that the Hebrew original had 
expressly designated this High - priest 
Simon as the same who was surnamed 
““the Just.” 

But apart from this, there cannot, we 
believe, be any reasonable doubt that the 
Simon whom both tradition? and Josephus 
designate “the Just”* was Simon LI. 
Josephus indeed twice expressly tells us 
that Simon I. “was called 6 Séxazos,” and 
explains that this designation was given 
him “ because both of his piety towards 
God and his kind disposition towards 
those of his own nation.” And when 
Jewish tradition gives to a High-priest 
Simon exactly the same titlh—P"1S7— 
and is never weary of speaking of his 
piety, glory, and miraculous Divine attes- 
tation*—it would seem a perversion of 
history not to identify the Simon I., the 
Just, of Josephus with the Simon, the 
Tsaddig, of the Mishnah.® ‘This con- 


1 Gritz (‘Gesch. d. Juden,’ ii. p. 235, note) 
ingeniously, and as I believe rightly, argues that 
the right reading in the Syr. must be YD’ 
m’DN, Simon the Just, and not N°IDN. 

2 In Abh. i. 2; Par. ili. 5. 

3 * Antiq.’ xii. 2, 5; xii. 4, 1. 

* The reader who is curious to know the 
Jewish traditions about Simon the Righteous is 
referred, among others, to Otto, ‘ Histor. doctor. 
Mishnic. ;’ Derenbourg, ‘Hist. de la Palest.’ 
pp. 47, &c.; and Gratz, #. s., ii. pp. 255, &c. 

* It was surely an ill-considered statement on 
the part of Dean Stanley (‘ Hist. of the Jewish 
Church,’ iii. p. 247) that M. Derenboury has 
conclusively established ‘‘that Simon the Just 
was Simon II.” Derenbourg asserts it, but does 
not make any attempt to ‘‘ establish” what it 
would be beyond the power of any man to prove. 
A late writer on the subject (Hamburger, 
‘Real-Encykl.’ Abth. ii. p. 1116) cuts the knot 
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clusion is confirmed by the circumstance 
that the Mishnah describes this Simon 
as “‘of the remainders of the great syna- 
gogue,” which had long passed away when 
Simon II. succeeded to the pontificate. 
In general, the terms in which tradition 
speaks of Simon the Just could not have 
been applied to Simon II., nor yet to 
the circumstances and relations of his 
time. They seem intended to convey 
that with Simon the Just one great period 
of Jewish history—that of spiritual glory, 
peace, and Divine attestation—had come 
to an end. All this could be said in 
regard to the pontificate of Simon I.; 
it would have no meaning in regard to 
that of Simon II.! 

In these circumstinces it would seem 
inexplicable that the writer of Ecclus, 1. 
should have omitted from his cata- 
logue of worthies Simon I.—the last of 
the great synagogue, the great priest- 
hero of Jewish tradition, “the Just” one 
of Josephus—and introduced in his stead 
such a figure as Simon II. Of the latter 
Jewish tradition does not say anything,? 
nor yet have we any other record of him 
—at least of a favourable character. For 
as the account in 3 Macc. ii. is universally 
admitted to be fabulous, the only refer- 
ences to Simon II. which we possess 
are those in Jos. ‘Antt.’ xii. 4, ro and 11. 
These, as we shall immediately see, re- 
flect anything but favourably on his poli- 
tical administration. Such a man could 
not hive been described as in Ecclus. 1. 
But this is not all. In Ecclus. 1. 2-4 we 
have mention of certain great undertak- 
ings by Simon, notably of his restoration 
of the fortifications of Jerusalem. But 
for this there was absolutely no occasion 
during the pontificate of Simon II., the 
circumstances of the time rather imply- 
ing the contrary. On the other hand, 
there was urgent need for it under the 


by the strange assertion that both Simon I. and 
Simon II. bore the designation ‘‘the Just.” 
(See also the Jewish traditions about Simon the 
just in Hamburger, z. s.) 

} The Syr. Version has inl. 1: ‘‘ Chief among 
his brethren and the crown of his people Simeon, 
the son of Nathanya.” 

7 1 am aware that those who plead for 
Simon II. invest him with a history, taken partly 
from Ecclus. ].—thereby begging the whole ques- 
tion—and partly from what tradition ascribes to 
Simon the Just, who, as we have shewn, was 
Simon I. 


pontificate of Simon L., after the taking 
and dismantling by Ptolemy I. of the 
fortified cities of Palestine, inclusive no 
doubt of Jerusalem.? 

It is indeed argued in favour of Simon 
II. that Ecclesiasticus contains not un- 
frequent allusions to sufferings and per- 
secutions of Israel, and that it displays 
in this respect, rather than religiously, 
a feeling of great bitterness towards 
the Gentiles and their rulers (comp. 
chaps. XXXvV., XxxvL; see the special 
introductions to these chapters). And, 
since the time of Simon I. was one of 
peace to Israel—although in view of the 
wars of Ptolemy I. this is doubtful—while 
(which is also open to contention) the 
times were much more troubled during 
the administration of Simon [I., it has 
been urged that these references point to 
the pontificate of the latter. But there is 
a twofold mistake here. The sufferings 
alluded to are apparently rather of the 
past and threatening the future, than 
in the present, which seems quiet and 
prosperous (comp. xlv. 26; 1. 22-24). 
Further, it 1s apparently forgotten that 
although Ecclus, 1. implies that the writer 
had himself seen Simon, it also conveys 
that he was no longer alive. Hence the 
references to the condition of Israel apply 
not to the time of Simon—be it the first, 
or the second—but to that of their suc- 
cessors. ‘This opens a line of argument 
which has hitherto been overlooked. 
Before adverting to it, we must make a 
final reference to two points in Ecclus. 1. 
which seem strongly in favour of its 
application to Simon I, The first is the 
manner in which the Samaritans are 
spoken of (I. 25, 26). This can easily 
be accounted for by events in the time 
of Simon I[., but not in that of Simon IT. 
Secondly, in Ecclus. 1. 5, the High-priest 
is described in his “outgoing from the 
house of the Veil” [marg. A. V.—év 
é€odw olkov Katameracparos*],— unques- 
tionably, the most Holy Place. But as 
the High-priest entered it only on the 
day of atonement, this part of the de- 
scription must be of him on that most 
solemn festival. But it deserves special 
notice that the Jewish legends about 

1 See Gritz, . 5., p. 230. 

* The expression does not occur anywhere 
else, either in the LXX. or the Apocrypha, 
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Simon I., the Just, are chiefly connected 
with the day of atonement. ‘Thus we read 
that during the (forty) years of his ponti- 
ficate the lot which designated the goat 
for Jehovah (Lev. xvi. 8, 9) always fell 
to his nght hand; that during the same 
period the scarlet strip by which the goat 
for Azazel was designated always turned 
to white, indicating that Israel’s sins were 
forgiven (Is. i. 18) [Jer. Yoma, 43¢; Yom. 
39a]; and lastly, that during his whole 
pontificate, as he entered and left the 
most Holy Place he was accompanied by 
a venerable figure arrayed in white, but 
that in the last year that figure had entered 
indeed with him but not accompanied him 
as he left the sanctuary (Jer. Yoma, 42¢ ; 
Yom. 394). Nor was that apparition 
ever seen before or afterwards. 

Whatever value may be attached to 
this coincidence of Jewish legend con- 
ceming Simon I. with the description in 
Ecclus. of his appearance on the day of 
atonement, a historical line of argument, 
hitherto strangely overlooked, leads up to 
the same conclusion. As already stated, 
the exact date of the composition of Ec- 
clesiasticus was not during the pontificate 
of Simon—whether I. or II.—but in that 
of one of his successors. But in Ecclus. 
xlv. 25 we find this curious notice, that 
the pontifical succession, like the royal, 
was to be from father to son. The 
notice is so abruptly introduced, and so 
uncalled for, that we regard it as an 
allusion to some historical occurrence in 
the near past. Now we know that while 
Simon IJ. was succeeded by his son 
Onias III., Simon I. was not followed by 
his son Onias II., but by his two brothers, 
Eleazar and Manasseh, and only after 
them by the already aged Onias II. 
We believe that the allusion in Ecclus. 
xlv, 22 is to this: that the older Siracide 
wrote at the accession of Onias II., and 
that he addressed to him the words of 
congratulation and hope that follow in 
Ecclus, xlv. 26. If this be so, and the 
older Siracide was a friend of Onias II. 
and supporter of his policy, it would also 
account for the great dangers to which, 
according to ch. l1., he had been exposed 
from the calumnies of enemies. For at 
that time Palestine was divided between 
allegiance to the king of Egypt—-the de 
Jaco suzerain— and intngues with the 


ruler of Syria. We know that Onias IT. 
refused to pay the yearly tribute to the 
king of Egypt. Josephus (‘ Ant.’ xi. 
4. 1) imputes this to avarice, but there 
can be little doubt that the High-pnest 
was actuated by political motives. If 
the Siracide was an influential member 
of the same party, we can easily under- 
stand what dangers may have threatened 
him on his arrival in Egypt. 

To these some subsidiary arguments 
may be added. As it seems to us, such 
language as in Ecclus. xlv. 26 might in- 
deed be addressed to Onias II., the son 
of Simon I., who was the undisputed civil 
head of his people till the popular ap- 
pointment of Joseph, the son of Tobias, 
in 230 B.c. (‘ Ant.’ xii. 4. 2, 3). But 
it would not have been suitable in regard 
to Onias III., the son of Simon II. Nor 
could sentiments such as those in that 
verse have been expressed in the time 
of Onias III., while they might have deep 
significance in regard to the political 
position and aims of Onias II. Lastly, 
the whole tone of the book is quite dif- 
ferent from what we should have expected, 


.if it had been written in the days of 


Onias III. For then the Grecian counter- 
Reformation had already made terrible 
progress in the land, assumed a hostile 
attitude, and led to the formation of the 
party of the Chasidim. In those cir- 
cumstances the wniter of Ecclesiasticus, 
who displays a spirit of liberal tolerance 
which seems in sympathy with much in 
foreign thought, while yet remaining faith- 
ful to Judaism, must have taken a more 
decided part with the one side or the 
other. At any rate he could not have 
absolutely ignored their existence. Thus 
the spirit and tone of the book also point 
to the period preceding the great struggle 
between Grecianism and Judaism as that 
of the composition of Ecclesiasticus— 
that is, to the time of Onias II., not that 
of Onias III. 

For these reasons the probability in 
favour of the identity of the Simon of 
Ecclus. 1. with Simon I., the Just, seems 

1 Although we found no argument upon it, it 
is significant that in Ecclus. xlv. 24 the High- 
pe is still described as xpoordrys [in Sin.? we 
ave Aaov instead of the common reading Aag]. 
But in ‘ Ant.’ xiv. 4. 3 this is the very designa- 
tion given to Joseph, the son of Tobias. Comp. 
the significant use of the term in 3 Esdras ii. 11 
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to us so strong as almost to amount to a 
demonstration. In that case--if, what 
is not by any means certain, the Greek 
translator was the grandson of the older 
Siracide—it would follow that the Euer- 
getes of the Prologue was the first, not 
the second, of that name. From the 
extracts preserved by Eusebius (‘ Praep. 
Evang.’ ix.) from the Jewish historian 
Demetrius,' who flourished at that time, 
we infer that this period was one of 
considerable Jewish literary activity. 
Here we have to note what is at least 
a remarkable coincidence. If in the 
Prologue to his Greek translation the 
younger Siracide seems to refer to the 
interest in such studies which he found 
awakened in Hellenist, if not in wider 
circles, we have in the work of Demetrius 
evidence of its existence in the reign of 
Euergetes I.2, On the other hand, if in 
the same Prologue the Siracide speaks 
of the difficulties of reproducing in a 
translation what was originally written in 
Hebrew, Josephus in referring to this 
very work of Demetrius excuses the 
occurrence of “lesser mistakes” in it on 
the ground of want of knowledge of 
Hebrew (‘c. Ap.’ 1. 23). This twofold 
coincidence seems to throw some fresh 
light on the Prologue to our Greek Eccle- 
siasticus, and so far to confirm the view 
which, on the whole, we regard as the 
most likely—that the original work was 
translated into Greek in the reign of 
Euergetes I. 

At the same time it is quite open to 
argue that, while the elder Siracidereferred 
in ch.|.toSimon I., his younger descendant 
may have translated the work into Greek 
in the reign of Euergetes II. He speaks 
of the older Siracide as his zazvzos; 
and although the term primarily means 
‘‘ grandfather,” it 1s also used to denote 
a more remote ancestor (Arist. ‘ Pol.’ 111. 
2. 1; Dion. H. iv. 47—apud Liddell 

1 Eusebius has preserved five fragments of his 
work, extracted from a work ‘On the Jews’ by 
Alexander Polyhistor (a heathen). ‘The longest 
of these excerpts is in ‘ Praep. Evang.’ ix. 21, 
ed. Gaisford, it. pp. 378, &c. Generally comp. 
Freudenthal, ‘ Hellenist. Studien.’ 

? The date of the work of Demetrius has, in 
our view, been conclusively established by 
Freudenthal (#. s., pp. 57-63), and it is sur- 

rising that his arguments should have been 
ignored by Schiirer (‘Gesch. d. Jiid. V.’ ii. 
P- 731). 


and Scott). At any rate, some writers of 
authority have adopted this view. 


§ III. Ecciestasticus, THE ‘‘ WiIsDOoM ” 
WRITINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
AND JEWISH HELLENISTIC LITERA- 
TURE. 


As previously stated, Ecclesiasticus 
affords glimpses of the intellectual history 
of a period over which otherwise pro- 
found darkness would rest. We might 
designate this as the formative stage in 
the history of a new period in Jewish 
religious thinking. The results of the 
past and the beginnings of a future 
development were still in juxtaposition— 
not amalgamated, but as yet not sepa- 
rated, nor were their further sequences 
in view. Alike the close of the old 
and the beginnings of the new are side 
by side in Ecclesiasticus, The former 
reaches back to the early times of Israel’s 
glory; the latter points forward to that 
direction which was to find its home 
and centre, not in Palestine, but in 
Alexandria. 

In the reign of king David, the Hebrew 
state had attained its definite and final 
stage. But with it also its exclusive 
national character may be said to have 
ceased. The outcome of the past period 
had been internal consolidation and ex- 
ternal isolation, But under the rule of 
king Solomon, Israel for the first time 
came into close friendly contact with other 
nations, partly owing to the personal 
disposition of that monarch, partly from 
the new circumstances of the country, its 
growing wealth, and its commerce. But 
friendly intercourse between nations can- 
not be confined to the interchange of 
civilities or of wares : it means the tnter- 
change of ideas. There is not any barrier 
that can effectually arrest the progress 
of thinking, nor any quarantine that can 
prevent the spread of ideas. ‘To en- 
counter thought is to recognise it, and 
to recognise is at least partly to make it 

1 If we were asked to suggest a date for the 
composition of Ecclesiasticus, we might con- 
jecture that the original work was written about 
235 B.C., or earlier, but before the promotion of 
Joseph the son of Tobias in 230. If at that time 
the older Siracide was nearly 70 years old, his 
grandson, who translated it into Greek, might 
certainly have been in his thirty-cighth year 
under Euergetes I. 


IO 


our own. King Solomon completed in- 
deed the work of David and the religious 
institutions of Israel by the building of the 
Temple. Yet by the side of this he had 
not only to tolerate, but to give facilities for 
foreign rites. This, not merely owing to 
external circumstances, but—so to speak 
—from an inward necessity. With Solo- 
mon began a new phase in Jewish think- 
ing. It was still deeply religious—but 
it was thinking, in this sense that men 
were no longer content, nor even able, 
to settle the great problems of thought 
by merely external authority, but felt that 
they must grapple with them individually 
—nay, even with that fundamental ques- 
tion of all: that of external authority. 
This was the commencement of the so- 
called (Chokhmah) Wisdom-literature of 
Israel. The wisest of kings began it; he 
was himself the first Jewish Chakham, or 
sage. The Hebrew sage differs from the 
Gentile philosopher! in that he does not 
search out for himself the highest pro- 
blems of thinking, nor yet seek to attain 
their solution by means of metaphysical 
speculation. These problems are already 
there, set before him; and they are solved 
in Divine Revelation. His object, there- 
fore, is to verify rather than to discover 
—to conciliate the teachings of Divine 
Revelation, which he implicitly accepts, 
with the difficulties suggested either by 
hisexperience of life(empurical difficulties) 
or by his own thinking (speculative diffi- 
culties). And the conciliation of these 
difficulties with Revelation constitutes 
Wisdom. Thus (subjective) Wisdom in 
man busies itself with (objective) Wisdom 
in, or rather with, God, which is the mode 
of God’s manifestation of Himself—per- 
haps, more correctly, the mode in which 
His self-manifestation presents itself to 
our thinking. That manifestation is two- 
fold. As regards man, it is exhibited in 
God’s dealings with him; and as regards 
the higher (abstract) problems, antecedent 
to and irrespective of man, it is con- 
nected with the ways of God. Thus the 
problems which engage Wisdom in man 
—those of human life and the higher 
abstract questions—correspond to the 
twofold aspect of Wisdom in God. Hence 
the topics which occupy Hebrew Wisdom- 


1 Compare also generally J. Fr. Bruch, ‘ Die 
Weisheits-Lehre der Hebraer.’ 
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literature are both subjective and objec- 
tive in their character. From the first of 
these aspects they are practical, and con- 
nected with the ordinary questions of 
human life; from the second of them, 
they are speculative, and consist in seek- 
ing to apprehend the ways of God. 
Thus the seeming confusion in the 
Wisdom-writings, due to the close juxta- 
position and apparent mixture of precepts 
for the conduct. of life with higher 
speculative questions, is only outward, 
and resolves itself into a higher unity. 
The two are only the different aspects, 
or the different kinds, of the great pro- 
blem which Wisdom (in God) sets before 
us in His manifestations, and which 
Wisdom (in man) has to solve by faith 
and obedience. Closely connected with 
all this is the form and manner in which 
Hebrew Wisdom expresses itself. It 
speaks not in the language of meta- 
physical speculation, but in Proverbs, in 
Parables, and even by paradoxes. The 
latter, because absolute faith cares not 
to smooth away seeming contrarieties ; 
nay, would rather encounter them directly. 
The former, because the Eastern mind 
delights in such form of expression. But 
this is not all. For to the devout 
Hebrew, whose God rules on earth as 
in heaven, things on earth are ever the 
counterpart of things in heaven. Heaven 
and earth are part of one kingdom. He 
sees God reflected in Nature and in all 
things around, and he hears His voice in 
the streets and in the busy commerce of 
men. But there may be a still deeper 
reason for it. To the believing Hebrew 
the final solution of all difficulties (whether 
empirical or speculative) is in Revelation, 
and ‘*‘ Wisdom” consists, not in the dis- 
covery of truth, but only in its vindication: 
on the one hand, in the conciliation of 
seeming difficulties ; and, on the other, 
in the placing of man’s life and thinking 
on a line with the Will and the Ways of 
God. In this view all is Parable and all 
Proverbs: the solution of every speculative 
difficulty is in a Parable (1 Cor. xiil. 12); 
while that of every practical difficulty 
becomes and ought to be a Proverb in 
the people’s mouth, 

Solomon was, so far as we know, the 
originator of this parabolic, proverbial 
philosophy of religion among the Hebrews 
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—or, at any rate, it gathered around the 
name of the Wise King. Whatever por- 


tions of the Book of Proverbs may be - 


of his personal authorship, even the fact 
that other or later sayings gathered around 
this nucleus and name is of deep signifi- 
cance. In this truest sense the whole 
book is Solomonic. The same may be 
said of Ecclesiastes—a work thoroughly 
one in plan and contents. Assuming at 
the outset the standpoint of seeming 
indifferentism and epicurean self-enjoy- 
ment, the writer proceeds to discuss the 
great theological problem how to con- 
ciliate what seems either chance or fate 
with the personal Rule of God, till he 
gradually rises to the consciousness of 
a personal moral responsibility as the 
practical, if not speculative, solution of 
all. Although the book is undoubtedly 
much later than Solomon, it is (for the 
reasons above stated) not only truly 
Solomonic, but perhaps it may even have 
been intended to present in a concrete 
form the problems presented by the life 
as well as in the thinking of the wise 
king. Nay, its opening text (v. 2), 
‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” may 
even be directly Solomonic, or else set 
forth a summary of what after-ages re- 
garded as the Solomonic problem. 

It will readily be perceived how closely 
the book Ecclesiasticus is connected with 
this ancient ChokAmaf-literature, not only 
in form but in substance. In truth, it is 
a continuation of it: for, that road once 
entered, standstill or abandonment would 
be no longer possible. By the side of 
the purely legal and even of the prophetic 
teaching of Scripture, this would now 
become a distinctive phase in Hebrew 
religious thinking. Nor should we for- 
get that alike the predictions of the final 
ingathering of all nations and the com- 
mencement of Chokhmah-literature were 
historically connected with a closer con- 
tact with the empires of the world. Even 
the prophetic comments on sacrificial 
worship—their protest against the merely 
ex opere operato view of it—might here 
acquire a new significance and meaning, 
As an illustration of the manner in which 
the later Chakhamim understood or de- 
veloped such sayings, we would point to 
Ecclus, xxxiv. and xxxv., which gain in 
significance from their connexion with 
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the reference in ch. xxxiv. 9-11 to what 
the writer had seen and learned in foreign 
countries. Similarly aspecial Chokhmak 
meaning might be attached not only to 
the numerous prophecies that foretold 
the conversion of the Gentiles, but even 
to the prophetic addresses to them and 
to the implied recognition that, despite 
the present state of rebellion, the earth 
and all nations were the Lord’s. This 
may explain how, in the description of a 
sage (Ecclus, xxxix. 1-3), an understand- 
ing of prophecy is conjoined with know- 
ledge of the wisdom of the ancients, of 
parables, and of proverbs; while, on the 
other hand, in Ecclus. xxiv. Zion and 
Israel are indeed stated to be the special 
dwelling-place of ‘‘Wisdom,” where she 
has her fixed abode, but her presence is 
also recognised among all nations (v. 6). 

It scarcely needs to be stated that the 
full and final development of this must 
be sought, not in Palestine, but among 
the Greek-thinking and Greek-speaking 
“dispersion” of the West, of which Alex- 
dria was the intellectual capital. But in 
Ecclesiasticus we have, in a sense, a pre- 
hellenistic Grecianism. It is still strictly 
Palestinian, not Alexandrian, and it does 
not treat the simple language of Scrip- 
ture as if it consisted of allegories, 
representing so many formule for ab- 
stract ideas. But for all this it is, if 
not Grecianised Judaism, yet a Judaism 
influenced by Grecian thought. Thus it 
appears that the first origin of what is 
called Jewish Hellenism has to be traced 
to Palestine, not to Alexandria, and was 
only fully developed there under favour- 
ing circumstances. And these circum- 
stances were analogous to those which 
first called forth Hebrew Chokhimah- 
literature. 

Considering the condition of the small, 
intellectually almost contemptible, rem- 
nant which returned from the Babylonian 
exile, and the state of those who remained 
behind, it seems a strange historical as- 
sumption to regard this age as one of the 
most fruitful thinking or of great literary 
activity. The awakening and new pro- 
gress of thought are organi ally connected 
with the general life of a people: they 
are always in line with stirring events in 
the history of the world or of a nation. 
Such wakening came with the conquests 
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of Alexander the Great and the founding 
of the Macedonian world-empire. It was 
not only that Israel was now brought into 
direct contact with Grecianism, nor yet 
that it felt the electric shock which passed 
through the ancient world, nor even that 
from its subjection to the Macedonian 
conqueror and his successors it con- 
stantly experienced Grecian influences. 
But there was a chain of purely Greek 
cities within the land of Palestine itself, 
as well as around its borders. ‘The con- 
stant and close intercourse resulting from 
it, must have led to the gradual intro- 
duction of Grecian ideas. These would 
appear in the first instance, so to speak, 
in a friendly form—and only afterwards 
become a hostile power with which war 
for life or death must be waged. In 
each case outward events must have 
corresponded with this state of feeling. 
The period of outward peace and of 
the friendly influence of Grecianism 
terminated soon after Simon I.—who is 
accordingly designated as the last link 
in the “ great synagogue.” The period 
of open and bitter hostility to Judaism, 
alike politically and religiously, began 
immediately after, if not under, Simon IT. 
This brings us back to our former con- 
clusions about the date of Ecclesiasticus. 
As the last outrunner of Palestinian 
Chokhmah-literature, it belongs to the 
former, not to the latter, period. It marks 
a time of transition when by the side of 
the old, as then understood, we discover 
all the germs of a future development. 
In respect of the latter we might almost 
characterise it as alike Pharisaic before 
the Pharisees, Sadducean before the 
Sadducees, and Hellenistic before Hel- 
lenism. And yet it is not eclectic—only 
preparatory. It could not have belonged 
to a period when Grecianism had be- 
come a hostile power in Church and 
State, and evoked a reaction that led 
to the formation of the nationalist party 
and finally issued in the Maccabean 
rising. The nationalist party was known 
by the title Chasidim, “the pious” 
(1 Macc. ii. 42, vil. 13; 2 Macc. xiv. 6). 
That name was undoubtedly derived 
from the description of the Chasidim, 
“the pious,” in the Psalms (Ps. xxx. 4; 
XXXi, 233; XXXVI. 28). We conjecture 
that this movement included also a pro- 
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test against and a separation from the 
whole Chokhmah-direction of the period 
immediately preceding, which might be 
regarded as having been fraught with 
terrible consequences to Israel. If the 
one party had spoken of Chokhkmah and 
appealed to Solomon, the other party 
would now go a step further back and 
appeal to David and the Psalter, and to 
the Chasidim of which they wished and 
professed to be the representatives. 

We cannot here follow the further 
development of their history. But we 
submit that what has been stated suffi- 
ciently answers the question, often and 
learnedly discussed, as to the relation 
between Ecclesiasticus and distinctively 
Alexandrian views. Gfrorer (‘ Philo u. 
d. Alex. Theos.’ 11. pp. 21-52) calls our 
author an Eclectic, and supposes that 
certain parts of his book (notably ch. 
xxiv.) were derived from an Alexandrian 
work. That there is a close relationship 
between Ecclesiasticus and Alexandnan- 
ism cannot indeed be doubted—and this 
not only in ch. xxiv. but in some of the 
other instances adduced by Gfrorer 
(comp. the special introd. to ch. xliv.). 
But their relation is other than that 
scholar supposed. Ecclesiasticus is not 
dependent on Alexandrian teaching, but 
the latter had its roots in the direction 
represented by our book. On the other 
hand, Dahne (‘Gesch. Darstell. d. jiid. 
Alex. Relig. Phil.’ 11. pp. 144, &c.) nghtly 
calls attention to the genuine Palestinian 
character of our book as a whole. But 
he is mistaken in attributing the Alex- 
andrian elements in it entirely to altera- 
tions introduced in the Greek Version by 
the younger Siracide, and to interpola- 
tions. Such undoubtedly there are, and 
of a very marked character. But they 
are not of such wide sweep as is sup- 
posed by Dahne, and the hypothesis 
as a whole is forbidden by the Syriac 
Version, which was made directly from 
the Hebrew original. 


§ IV. THE WRITER AND HIS Book: ITS 
PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, AND ETHICS; 
COMPARISON WITH THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT AND WITH PHILO. 


Before making a closer survey of 
the book, it may be convenient to refer 
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to some of its general characteristics, 
We have already seen that the circum- 
stances of the time and the religious 
standpoint occupied in Ecclesiasticus 
throw light on each other. The same 
may be said in regard to the social and 
moral relations reflected in Ecclesiasticus. 
If the allusions in it are sometimes coarse, 
if its tone is the reverse of high, and if the 
references to sexual and other excesses 
are both frequent and unpleasant, this 
is due to the state of matters at the time. 
Again, bearing in mind that the main sub- 
ject of the book is Wisdom, the treatment 
may seem fitful, from the frequent and 
sudden transitions to apparently wholly 
different and even trivial topics connected 
with the rules of daily life. This has 
already been partly accounted for by 
the view which the writer took of “ Wis- 
dom.” Besides, such transitions—often 
abrupt —from one subject to another 
are characteristic of Eastern writing. 
So to speak, they give emphasis to the 
discussion of the graver questions. Nor 
is the treatment of “‘Wisdom” so fitful as 
might seem at first sight. For “Wisdom” 
is the subject treated of in the beginning 
of the book (ch. i.), in the middle of it 
(ch. xxiv.), and especially at the close 
(chaps. xxxili.—xlii.). Indeed, this latter 
portion reads almost like a separate 
treatise on the great problems of Wisdom 
(see the special introductions to these 
chapters), And even the abruptness of 
the transitions is more apparent than real. 
This also is characteristic of Eastern 
thinking, which moves in the succession 
of time, as one thing suggests another, 
rather than in that of logical order, where 
one topic is evolved from the other.' 
That the writer of Ecclesiasticus was a 
man of high culture, fully acquainted 
with the sacred literature of Israel, is not 
only stated in the Prologue, but appears 
from almost every part of the book. 
Moreover, we infer even from such allu- 
sions as in xxiv. 28, xxxiil. 16, xxxix. I, 2, 
that he was familiar with the thoughts— 
perhaps the writings—of others in Israel 
whose mental direction and studies were 
kindred to his own. And here we also 
recall that he had travelled abroad for 
the enlargement of his knowledge, and 


1 Yet although this is prevalently, it is not 
uniformly, the case in our book. 
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profited by what he had seen and learned 
(XXXIV. 10, I1; xxxix. 4). Again, al- 
though his dogmatic horizon was bounded, 
and his views defective, even erroneous, 
Ben Sira cannot be charged with scepticism. 
Thoroughly liberal in his conception of 
Judaism, he was yet an earnest believer 
in it. Deeply touching is the account 
which he gives (li. 15-22) of his inner 
experience. In early life he had in 
earnest prayer, both private and in the 
Temple, sought for that Wisdom which 
—like Solomon of old, or, to quote a 
lower instance, like Philo—he regarded 
as the highest aim of life. And he was 
resolved to pursue it to his last day. 
By the guidance of that Wisdom he had 
walked from his youth in the night way, 
ever following the good. In earnest 
moral observance of the Law he had 
stretched out his hands towards heaven, 
deeply mourning any aberrations due to 
ignorance, and ever aiming after purity. 
And even the success which had come 
to him in life he attributed to this pur- 
suit, and thanked God not only for it, 
but still more for the gift of that Wisdom 
through which he had attained it, in a 
life not untroubled by sorrow and _ beset 
by dangers. Best of all, he had inward 
peace and joy. Higher experience than 
this we cannot expect on the part of the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus. He was not an 
inspired man, and, personally, he stands 
as far below the prophets of old as his 
own ideal standard falls short of that of 
the New Testament. Still on every page 
of his book God is first and foremost: 
His fear, His Law, and the right and 
true. Sometimes his praise of the great 
Creator is almost sublime (as in ch. 
XXXIX. 13-25), while his prayers are fer- 
vent and lofty in tone. In general, the 
one great aim which he sets before him- 
self in his book is to vindicate the ways of 
God with man. _ As a believing Israelite, 
he throughout recognises the leadings of 
God with His people of old; and he has 
unshaken faith in the fulfilment of the 
promises to Israel. Lastly, the main 
practical object of his work is to warn 
and instruct others (comp. the Prologue ; 
Xxxix. 32; 1. 27, 28; li., closing stanza). 

From another point of view—that of 
mental difficulties—we have to emphasise 
that the speculations of Ben Sira never 
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issue in doubt. He seeks to answer 
questions, rather than to solve doubts 
(xxxix. 16-21). In truth, such do not 
exist for him. For in God is all Wisdom : 
and he sees it exhibited equally in crea- 
tion, in Providence, in history, and in 
Revelation. Hence he severely con- 
demns, as afterwards Philo, those Jews 
who, in their spurious enlightenment, 
would neglect the observance of the 
Mosaic Law or the ancestral rites. For 
in his view the Law is the highest exhi- 
bition of Wisdom (xxiv.) ; and its obser- 
vance the first of duties (comp. 1 26; 
vi. 37; XIV. IL; xix. 203; Xxxv. I-11). 

We proceed to give a brief summary 
of the philosophical and _ theological 
teaching in Ecclesiasticus. 

1. The theme of the book is, as pre- 
viously stated, Wisdom. For the fullest 
exposition of ‘the writer's views, we here 
turn to chapters L, xxiv., and to the 
section beginning with chapter XXXIV, 
All wisdom comes from God, with Whom 
it ever is (see generally ch. 1). It 
transcends the comprehension of man. 
Wisdom is the firstborn of His creatures : 
rather, it is the mould and the archetype 
for all the works and ways of God. And 
yet in His goodness He has manifested 
His Wisdom—and that to all men. 
Understanding of Wisdom and the fear 


of the Lord coincide—the one is the. 


speculative, the other the practical, 
aspect of Wisdom. Hence Wisdom is 
also true happiness. In ch. xxiv. Wisdom 
is represented as created “from the be- 
ginning,” “before the world ”—as coming 
forth “from the mouth of the Most 
High,” and as the creative, or at least 
formative, agent. This seems to mean 
that Wisdom, immanent in God, became 
outwardly manifest when God created all 
things: that it was alike the creative 
word and the creative thought. It need 
scarcely be said that in all this there was 
not any idea of a hypostatisation of 
Wisdom or presenting it as a Person. 
The writer did not even think of it as 
separate from God. Ecclesiasticus marks 
indeed an advance im this respect on the 
teaching of the Book of Proverbs ; but it 
still falls far short of that of Philo. The 
latter proceeded on the idea that God 
was an abstraction, and that He could 
not be in direct contact with anything 
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concrete — least of all with matter.? 
Again, manifestly there is absolutely a 
gulf between such speculations—whether 
in Ecclesiasticus or of Philo—and the 
teaching of the New Testament. On 
another and kindred point we mark the 
same difference. According to Ecclesias- 
ticus, Wisdom, as the active principle in 
creation, was poured out upon the earth, 
and in measure imparted to all nations 
(i. 9, TO, 153 xxiv. 3-7). But it was 
concentrated in the revealed Law of 
God, and became permanently resident 
in Israel. Here we have the second fun- 
damental principle afterwards developed 
by Philo. In the New Testament all this 
is quite otherwise set forth. There the 
Logos is shewn to be a Person, Who be- 
came Incarnate ; and in the Logos God 
1s the Father of all men, who are to attain 
to Him not through abstract Wisdom 
but through the mediation of the Personal 
Logos—that is, by grace. Lastly, in the 
final section of Ecclus., Wisdom, as pre- 
viously presented, is vindicated against 
all speculative difficulties. Similarly, 
in the practical parts of the book, 
Wisdom is vindicated in its practical 
aspect, the object being to shew that the 
ordinances and directions of Wisdom are 
not only right, but good, and such as 
lead to prosperity. 

2. We have seen that Wisdom is 
immanent in God. It is the sum of all 
His qualities, and hence of all His mani- 
festations. It follows almost logically 
that in the strict sense God must be 
incomprehensible to man. In truth, this 
was a necessary position in the theology 
of Ecclesiasticus, Philo arrived at the 
same conclusion, though by a different 
process. In his system this was the out- 
come of philosophical ideas about the 
Being of God and His absolute separate- 
ness, as well as from his views concern- 
ing the material world. In Ecclesiasti- 
cus the incomprehensibleness of God is, 
more biblically, traced back to His sz- 
premeness.* The two ideas are presented 


1 See the article PHILO in Smith and Wace’s 
‘Dict. of Chr. Biogr.’ vol. iv. 

? No doubt can attach to this that the Siracide 
firmly held the strict Personality of God. If in 
xliii. 27 God is thus described, ‘‘ He is the All” 
(xal currdrcra Adyar Td way éorw aibtds), we 
have no hesitation in regarding this as a bold 
later addition by the younger Siracide (see 
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in Ecclus. in a whole series of passages, 
notably in xviil. 2-7, xli. 17, &c.; but 
especially in xxxix. 16-21, and in the last 
stanza of ch. xliii.! If God is incomprehen- 
sible and supreme, it also follows that 
He is omniscient, almighty, and trresistible. 
This brings us to the two great problems 
which our writer seeks to solve in the 
third section of his book. But the Son 
of Sirach only states the facts; he does 
little to explain them. How are we to 
account for the difference in the outward 
lot which, apparently without any cause, 
befalls men: nay, more, for the moral 
difference in their dispositions, the di- 
verse shaping of their spiritual history, 
and their end? Ben Sira’s answer is 
simply Predestinarianism. But in such 


' case what may be distinguished as the 


natural and the moral qualities in the 
Deity are apparently in antagonism. The 
writer of Ecclesiastes had also faced this 
problem. But he turned from it, almost 
with a shrug of the shoulders, in view of 
the indifference and smallness of earthly 
things. But if he attempted not any 
solution of the difficulty from its objec- 
tive aspect—rather admitted it—he 
sought to transfer the whole question 
into the region of personal moral respon- 
sibility. The writer of Ecclesiasticus 
seems disposed to follow his predecessor, 
but he attempts a little philosophy of his 
own on the subject—although with small 
success. St. Paul also had to face this 
great problem. He knew the awful 
facts, and perceived their “ antinomies ” 
of reason and theology. But he viewed 
them in the surrounding and transform- 
ing light of the infinite love of God in 
Christ. And in this solution the Christian 
heart can thankfully acquiesce (comp. 
Rom. xi. 32-36). 

But the older Siracide was simply a 
Predestinarian (comp. here such state- 
ments aS xvi. 26; Xxili, 203; XXXIi. 
IO—13; XXXIX. 20, 21). The same may 
be said of Philo.? But Ben Sira labori- 


introd. to ch. xliii.). In the Syr. the whole 
section from v. II is wanting. The Vet. Lat. 
solves the difficulty by rendering: ipse est in 
omnibus. 

1 Ch. xvi. 20, 21 refers to something very 
different. See the notes. As to ch. xliil., see 
also the previous note. 

* See the article in Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dict.’ 


previously referred to. 


ously tries to make a way through the 
maze to this as his final conclusion (in 
ch. xxxix., last stanza, vv. 32, &c.), that 
“all the works of the Lord are good.” 
The reasoning by which this result is 
reached commences in ch. xxxiii., and is 
carried on to the end of chapter xliil., al- 
though with interruptions or rather inter- 
calations caused by things suggested by 
the way. We add that here we catch 
glimpses of Aristotelian philosophy, and, 
for that matter, of Zoroastrianism,' in the 
idea, broached by our writer, of an essen- 
tial Dualism of contraries: one thing 
being set against the other—good against 
evil, life against death, and so on (see 
ch. xxxill, 7-15). Yet with all this he 
escapes falling into fatalism by empha- 
sising (as in Ecclesiastes) the absolute 
freedom of the will and personal respon- 
sibility (comp. here especially xv. 14-20; 
and such sentences as xvii. 6). 

The Son of Sirach seems to feel more 
certain and satisfied when he shifts the 
ground of his argument to the moral 
properties of God: His justice and 
mercy. God is not only the Maker of 
all things: He is also the Ruler. Hence 
ultimately good will certainly follow upon 
right-doing. And although the righteous - 
may suffer—since suffering is the com- 
mon lot—yet their sorrows are not like 
those of the wicked, and they have also 
both immediate and final consolation 
under them. We cannot here enter into 
further details, but we mark that our 
author traces this quality of /ustice in 
God’s dealings not only with indivi- 
duals, but with nations, and especially 
in God’s ways with Israel. Alike the 
fulfilment of the promises to them and 
the destruction of the heathen ulti- 
mately resolve themselves into the exer- 
cise of Justice. By the side of this 
quality—as its complement and, in a 
sense, its other aspect—Ben Sira places 
that of Mercy? This mercy extends to 


1 Comp. Bruch, #. s. pp. 301, 302. 

* Merguet (#. 5s. p. II) notes the following 
terms for it: fAeos (this mostly), éAennootyn, 
éfi:Aacués. But there is not any mention of the 
free outgoing of Divine Zove. The latter is 
only evoked in return for our love of Wisdom ; 
comp. iv. 14. The solitary reading xdpis in i. 
13, quoted by Merguet, is extremely doubtful, 
and in any case could only mean ‘‘ favour.” 
In xxiv. 16 it stands for “grace” or beauty. 
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‘all flesh,” but is specially shewn to the 
poor, afflicted, and needy, and yet more 
particularly to the prayerful, the believ- 
ing, the penitent, and the merciful. 

3. Little need be said about the 
Cosmology, the Angelology, or even the 
Anthropology of our book. As regards 
the former, the world is not represented 
as an emanation from God, but as His 
creation. At the same time we find, 
as in ch, xvi. 26, 27, expressions about 
the order and rule in the Xosmos, which 
afterwards acquired a special meaning 
in the system of Philo, although it is 
very doubtful whether anything of the 
kind was in the mind of Ben Sira (see 
notes). Belief in Angels seems implied 
in Ecclesiasticus (xvii. 17—see the note 
about the Jewish tradition on the subject; 
xlviii, 21; and possibly, though doubt- 
fully, xlv. 2). But it seems to be a sub- 
ject on which our author is reluctant to 
enlarge. Even this is indicative of Ben 
Sira’s standpoint, since developed Angel- 
ology is characteristic of post-exilian the- 
ology. He is still more chary in his 
reference to Satan (xxi. 27). On the 
other hand, if in xxxix. 28, &c., he may 
seem to identify such “messengers of 
God” with punitive agencies in nature, 
we must bear in mind that, in later Jewish 
theology also, the Angels are sometimes 
represented (alike as regards their names 
and agency) as personifications of powers, 
or of Divine dispensations. There is not 
any ground for supposing that the Son of 
Sirach believed in the doctrine of the fall 
of man through the sin of our first parents 
—or rather, in original sin in the New 
Testament sense. He traces, indeed, 
the deginning (apxn dpaprias), but not the 
origin of our sin to Eve (xxv. 24; see 
specially the note on that verse), and 
he attributes to her the universal pre- 
valence of death. But this is very different 
from tracing to this source moral guilt or 
native depravity. On the “after death” 
the views of the Siracide are very unsatis- 
factory. As regards the body, so far 
from cherishing the hope of a Resurrec- 
tion we have such dreary pictures as in 


In this sense it occurs several times, as also in 
that of ‘‘ favour,” ‘‘ thanks,” ‘‘praise.”’ In the 
sense of bountifulness, or the bestowal of gifts, 
it only occurs in xl. 17—and there as on the 
part of man, not of God. 


ch. xX. 11; XXxvVill. 21-23; xL 1, 11; 
xli. r-4. What becomes of the spirit 
in Hades, seems scarcely clear to our 
writer (xiv. 12). Probably he thought 
of it as in eternal sleep. There man is 
in dark, eternal rest, whence he can 
never return (xxii. 11; XXX. 173 XXXVIli. 
23). Thither no pleasure enters (xiv. 16). 
Hence we should enjoy all that we may 
in this life (xiv. 14-17). Nay, not even 
the praise of God rises from this dark 
abode (xvil. 27, 28). Man is “no more” 
—he lies in ‘“‘eternal sleep” (xlvi. 19; 
comp. a somewhat similar mode of ex- 
pression in Jer. li, (in Sept. xxviii.) 39). 
The reward or punishment of a man after 
this life consists in the permanence, or 
else the loss, of his possessions, in his 
children, and in a good or evil reputation 
(for example, xi. 28 ; xxi. 43 XXill. 24-27 ; 
Xxxix. 9; xl. 15,16; xli. 5-13; xlvi. rx, 
12). Forgiveness of sins may indeed be 
looked for from the mercy of God (ii. 18; 
Xvi, 11, &c.; xvii, 24, 29); but this is 
chiefly dependent on almsgiving and 
prayer (lil, 30 ; xvil. 25 5 XxIx. 123; xl. 17). 
Repentance is frequently enjoined (v. 7; 
Xvi 26; xvili, 21). Of free forgiveness 
and the love of God to sinners there is 
not a word. There are, indeed, passages 
which seem to imply that some at least 
of the dead are not for ever unconscious 
— such as the references to Enoch, 
Samuel, and Elijah (xliv. 16; xlvi. 20; 
xlviti, g—11; xlix. 14). But on closer 
study it will appear how little even these 
references to the great biblical heroes 
and events imply. 

4. Ethics—The ethical teaching of 
Ecclesiasticus is even more unsatisfac- 
tory and disappointing than its dogma- 
tics. If evidence were required of the 
need of the personal indwellmg of 
the Holy Ghost or of His transforming 
power, we should find it in the code of 
morals laid down in this book by one 
of the most distinguished Chakhamim 
of the post-exilian period. Without en- 
tering into a detailed analysis, we may 
briefly indicate the favourable and the 
unfavourable aspect of Ecclesiasticus in 
this respect. In the former we include 
the constant and prominent references 
to God and the ever-recurring admoni- 
tions to fear and obedience of Him. 
Closely connected with this is the essen- 
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tial distinction made throughout the book 
between the righteous and the sinner. 
As in the view of our author Wisdom 
in its objective aspect is fully presented 
in the revealed Law of God, so in its 
subjective aspect it coincides with the 
fear of the Lord. Hence also the pious 
is throughout represented as the wise, 
and the sinner as the fool (and vice versé 
also). On the other hand, if Ben Sira 
so frequently and emphatically insists 
that God will certainly requite the right- 
eous and the sinner, we have to bear in 
mind that the requital which he expects 
is of and in this world. Similarly, if 
he enjoins observance of the rites and 
worship of Israel, it is too often rather 
because they are ancestral, than because 
of their absolute and intrinsic import- 
ance; because they are Israel’s rather 
than because they are God’s. Of any 
deeper understanding of the spiritual or 
the typical import of sacrifices or the 
other institutions of the Old Testament 
we cannot discern a trace. On the con- 
trary, almsgiving and prayer—and that 
as an opus opcratum—seem to constitute 
in the view of our author the substance of 
religion, although (as already explained) 
he insists on strict and even joyous 
observance of the ordinances of the 
sanctuary. Very characteristic and gene- 
rally instructive in all these respects is the 
first stanza of ch. xxxv. Most curious 
and interesting are the extensive, evidently 
Christian, alterations introduced in this 
chapter in the Synac Version. 

Even a cursory perusal of the book 
shews that the general moral tone of the 
writer is not at any time lofty. Often 


1 Characteristic are the designations of Wisdom 
and the Wise, marking the different aspects of his 
conception. They are: copla, xa:dela, ravoupyia, 
obvecis (and Sidvoa ourécews), emiorhyn, and 
@cooéBea. Corresponding to these are the terms 
in which he speaks of the copés, or the ebpay 
coglay, as: ouverds, dxiorhpwr, vohpwr, ppdripos, 
wenAaynudvos, roAtweipos; he is davhp BovAfs, 
paxpdvyos, miordés, eboeBhs, poBovpevos xbpioy, 

rev vdpor, Tarewds, dAatrobpevos xapdig, even 

és (Merguet, «. s.). The designations of 
the fool and sinner Merguet groups under four 
classes: (a) pepds, Edppwr, veros, dyédnros, 
éral8evros, dxdpdi0s ; ie) éoefhs, xaradcréy 7. 
xup., rapaBalvey dvrovds, tvouos, GSixos, éxOpds, 
dAASrpios ; (c) Auaprwrds, rAardpevos, Kaxd épya- 
(dpuevos, wornpevduevos ; (d) xaxds, uxh xornpd, 
be » 8drA0s, oraradds, AoclSopos, and 

s 
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it is decidedly low, and his allusions 
become coarsely realistic. But, apart 
from this, we feel throughout that moral 
questions are placed on a low level and 
viewed in awrong light. Ben Sira seems 
to be always arguing that after all re- 
ligion is that which profits best: alike 
as regards man and God. And in the 
latter respect we have besides to bear 
in mind that even the return which he 
expects from God is mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, earthly, and consists of pros- 
perity, a good posterity, and an excellent 
reputation. The spiritual and the eternal 
are not in his view. From another 
aspect also the book may be described as 
a most unpleasant mixture of selfishness 
and Eastern world-wisdom with religious- 
ness. And the religion which it com- 
mends is very jejune, while the wisdom 
of which it boasts often resolves itself 
into high-sounding platitudes. The 
model-man of Ben Sira seems to be 
always thinking of himself—what men 
will say of him or how a thing will 
affect him either in life or when he 
comes to die. When we come upon 
any expression of distinctively Jewish 
faith, it impresses us rather as a mixture 
of religious respectability with something 
very like superstition. Even the sublime 
idea of the absolute supremacy of God 
leads him, at the thought of sorrow, 
not to believing submission nor the re- 
cognition of what is higher, but if not 
to a species of fatalism yet to a kind 
of indifferentism. Lastly, although the 
writer as a keen observer of men, and 
having ample knowledge of the world, 
often gives utterance to shrewd sayings 
which, alas! have their application to 
all ages, they are mostly of the kind best 
described by the term “worldly-wise.” 
On the whole, the ethics of Ecclesiasti- 
cus are neither pleasant nor profitable 
reading. 

5. Lschatology.—On this subject little 
need be said in addition to our previous 
remarks. We have seen that the Siracide 
had apparently not any distinct faith in 
another and higher life after death. How 
he combined with this belief in the 
spiritual part of man or even in a per- 
sonal God, it is not for us to determine. 
To the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body and the final judgment there 
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is not any allusion in Ecclesiasticus. 
Nor yet do we find any trace of ex- 
pectancy of a personal Messiah. But 
apparently Ben Sira did look for what 
may be called a (Messianic) “ kingdom” 
—although without a king. It is not 
easy, however, to form any clear concep- 
tion of what he associated with that 
happy period. He certainly regarded 
it as the fulfilment of the prophetic 
promises to Israel. He frequently re- 
fers to judgments that were to come 
upon the Gentile nations; and he antici- 
pates the gathering of all Israel, their 
liberation, and even their triumph—the 
latter being preceded by the advent of 
Elijah. Yet, after all, these statements 
only give rise to questions to which there 
ig no answer in our book. The following 
are important passages in regard to the 
eschatology of Ecclus.: xxxv. 18, 19; 
XXXVI. I-17 5 XXXVil. 25 5; xliv. 21, 22; 
xIviil. 11; xlviii, 10, 11, 24. Generally 
comp. the introduction to ch. xlviii. But 
we cannot close without calling atten- 
tion to xliv. 21,22. The reference there 
is to the special (Messianic) blessing 
promised to Abraham (in Gen. xxii. 18) 
and afterwards continued to Isaac. It 
is the contention of most modern critics 
that the Hebrew of these verses should 
not be rendered (as in the LXX.): “in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed,” but that the correct trans- 
lation is: “with thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth bless themselves.” 
It is instructive to find that, in opposition 
to the confident assertions of these critics, 
the younger Siracide (who presumably 
knew Hebrew) adopted the first trans- 
lation, probably quoting from the LXX. 


§ V. LancuacE, TITLE, AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


The work of the Son of Sirach was 
Originally written in Hebrew, and not, as 
some critics have supposed, in the later 
Aramaic dialect. Jerome had still seena 
copy of the Hebrew original (Hebraicum 
reperi'). The quotations from the work 
in Talmudic writings (see § X.) are, 
with three exceptions, in Hebrew,? and 
they are chiefly made by Palestinian 

1 ¢ Praefat. in vers. libr. Salom.’ 

* Comp. Zunz, ‘Gottesd. Vortr.’ p. 104. 
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authorities. But the Hebrew is that of 
a later age! The work seems, how- 
ever, at an early period to have been 
translated into Aramaean—probably in 
Babylon—and to have been elaborated 
with additions, not always worthy of the 
original composition, into a book from 
which quotations are made by Baby- 
lonian Rabbis.2_ If any doubt could 
still be entertained that the work was 
originally written in Hebrew, it would be 
removed by a comparison with the Syriac 
translation (see § VIII.). And we know 
that Hebrew was at that time, and long 
afterwards, the language used by the 
learned and in the schools. 

In Hebrew the book had borne the 
title ovsem, Proverbs (in Aram. pony). 
Jerome (w. s.) expressly states that it was 
entitled ‘ Parabolae’ (“non Ecclesiasti- 
cum, ut apud Latinos, sed Parabolas 
praenotatum”). Yet it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that the original Greek 
title in the MSS., Sodia ‘Incod viot Spay, 
‘The Wisdom of Jesus Son of Sirach,’ 
originated in the Church. Even the 
Solomonic books (Prov. and Eccles.) were 
designated by the Jews as mDSN BD, 
the Books of Wisdom,® and we know 
that the Book of Sirach and apocryphal 
‘Wisdom’ were ranked with them. The 
account of Melito of Sardis (Eusebius, 
‘Hist. Eccl.’ iv. 26), which adds to the 
title ‘ Proverbs of Solomon’ the words } 
kat Yopia, seems derived from a Jewish 
source.* Similarly, in MS. 12,142 (Brit. 
Mus,), the Syriac title of the book— 
evidently taken from a Hebrew source— 
is ‘Wisdom of the Son of Sira.’®> Even 
the designation of our book as 7 zayvd- 
petos copia (or more briefly: 4 zavd- 
peros ®), which first appears in Eusebius,’ 


1 Comp. Zunz, #. s., note 4, and the instances 
given by Delitzsch, ‘Gesch. d. jiid. Poesie,’ 
p. 205, note 2. 

* For the evidence see Zunz, #. S., pp. 104, 


105. 

; Tosephoth to Babh. B., 146. 

* Comp. Nowack, ‘ apace Sal.’ p. x. 

5 See Lagarde, ‘Libri Vet. Test. Apocr. 
care ariperos J 

erome (Ls. 1.): ‘‘ Fertur et x os Jesu 

filii Sirach liber.” Cassiodorus (‘ Div. Lect.’ i. 
5) explains: ‘“‘propter excellentiam virtutum 
suarum mapdyeroy appellat, i.e. virtutum omnium 
capacem.’ 

7 Chron. (ed. Schoene) ii. 122; ‘ Demonstr. 
Evang.’ (ed. Gaisford), viii. 2, 71. The designa- 
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may have had a Hebrew equivalent, just 
as the same designation seems to have 
been given to the Solomonic Book of 
Proverbs. The common Latin desig- 
nation (since Cyprian) ‘ Ecclesiasticus’ 
(or ‘Ecclesiasticus Sirach’) could scarcely 
have been introduced to distinguish our 
book from Ecclesiastes, but probably 
meant “Church - (ecclesiastical) book.” 
It obtained that name from its frequent 
use by the early Church, especially in 
the instruction of catechumens.? 

It is the opinion of many critics that 
our book contains much which is not 
the writers own, and was derived from 
other “sages.” But this view cannot 
be accepted without important qualifica- 
tions. Eichhorn,’ who calls Ecclesiasticus 
‘““a rhapsody,” supports the contention 
that Ben Sira had partly collected from 
previous writers, by referring to what he 
regards as repetitions in the book, or as 
contradictions in its different parts, and 
also to utterances which he considers un- 
worthy of the Siracide and belonging to 
an earlier and ruder age. But, in his 
view, our author had mostly not literally 
reproduced such sayings of others, but 
recast them in his own language. _Bret- 
schneider * generally repeats and further 
develops the views of Eichhorn, though 
scarcely in a manner to command assent. 
For our own part, we have failed to dis- 
cover any repetitions in the strict sense 
of the term; and still more any con- 
tradictions. For it must be remembered 
that the recurrence of the same idea in 
different connexions is not necessarily 
a mere repetition. Lastly, even such a 
statement as that in xxxili. 16 does not 
necessarily imply that our author had 
incorporated the sayings of others. It 
might only have been intended to indi- 
cate (what we otherwise know) that there 
had been Chakhamim before Ben Sira, 
whose sentences and sayings had passed 
into popular parlance. But, when con- 
sidered in connexion with the general 
arrangement of the book, it acquires a 
more definite meaning than this. At 


tion does not yet occur in the quotations by 
Clement and Origen: comp. Schiirer, wz. s. 


a Comp. Nowack, w. s. 
* Herbst-Welte, * Einleit.’ p. 204. 
> i. S.5 Pp» 42-55: 
* ‘Liber Siracidae, Graece,’ pp. 25-32. 
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the same time we must respectfully but 
entirely dissent from the ingenious hypo- 
thesis of Ewald,' that the work embodies 
two previous collections of Proverbs : 
the first (chaps, i—xvi. 21) dating from 
the 4th century B.c.; the second (xvi. 
22-XXXVl. 22) dating from the 3rd cent. 
B.c.; and that only the third and last 
portion of Ecclesiasticus is the work of 
Ben Sira himself.? 

With his usual perspicacity Eichhorn 
inferred that as ‘Wisdom’ formed the 
subject-matter of the book, its division 
into parts would be indicated by a fresh 
introduction of that theme.* This canon 
is undoubtedly correct. But further than 
this we are not able to agree with that 
great critic. Although every attempt at 
arrangement can only be matter of 
suggestion, we venture to propose the 
following. The theme of the book is 
Wisdom, and its fresh introduction marks 
the beginning of every part. The work 
consists of five Parts—like the Law and 
the Psalter. Part I. comprises chaps. 
i—xxiil.; Part II., chaps. xxiv.-xxx11. ; 
Part III., chaps. xxxiii.—xlii.; Part IV., 
chaps, xliv.-l. 21; lastly, Part. V., 1. 
22-li. 

Part I., chaps. 1.—xxni. Wisdom 1s 
introduced, ch. i. 1-10. Throughout this 
Part Wisdom is presented in its practical 
aspect. The Part consists of four sec- 
tions, of which three admit of further 
subdivision. Section A (chaps. 1.-vi.). 
Subdivisions :—rst, chaps. 1.-111.: Wisdom 
as the fear and service of God (in the 
widest sense), or practical Wisdom in 
its relation to God. 2nd subdivision :— 
chaps. iv.-vi.: practical Wisdom in re- 
lation to ourselves—the section closing 
with a eulogy of Wisdom (vi. 18—end). 
Section B (chaps. vii-xiv.). Subdivi- 


1 *Gesch. d. V. Isr.’ iv. pp. 342-347. Comp. 
‘Jahrb. d. Bibl. Wiss.’ iii. pp. 125, &c. 

? Ewald thinks that the work had in its ori- 
ginal form been much larger, but suffered from 
abbreviations and transpositions. He even at- 
tempts to restore it to its original form. 

* The objections of Bretschneider (z. s., pp. 
20, &c.) are very superficial. Eichhorn arranges 
the work into three books: Book I., chaps. 1.- 
xxiii. (in two sections: chaps. i.-ix. 5 x.-xxill.); 
Book II., chaps. xxiv.-xlii, 143 Book IIL, 
chaps. xlii. 15-]. 24; the whole being con- 
cluded by the subscription and a grand eulogy. 
Eichhorn supposes that it was composed (col- 
lected ?) at different periods of the author’s life. 
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sions :—Ist, practical Wisdom as regards 
our relations to others: chaps. vii.—ix. 
2nd _ subdivision: practical Wisdom 
specially in relation to‘those in high 
places, in rule, and government—chap. 
x. 3rd subdivision: in relation to the 
more lowly—chap. xi. 4th subdivision: 
practical Wisdom in our mode of doing 
good — chap. xii 5th subdivision : 
practical Wisdom in intercourse with the 
world —chap. xiii. 6th subdivision: 
with reference to property—chap. xiv. 
7th subdivision: in regard to our moral 
bearing. Section C. The problems and 
difficulties of Wisdom in its practical 
aspect: chaps. xvi.—xvili, Section D 
might be entitled ‘“ Rules of life,” viz. : 
1st, Man towards man, chaps. xix., xx. ; 
endly, in regard to sin, chaps. xxi., xxii. 
—the whole Part closing with a grand 
prayer, chap. xxiii. 

Part II. opens again with the praise 
of Wisdom (chap. xxiv.). The Part 
comprises chaps. xxiv.—xxxii., including, 
however, parts of chap. xxxili, But 
those chapters cannot well be arranged 
into groups, like those in Part I., although 
we can trace a distinct connexion be- 
tween them, as shewn in the special 
introductions. We regard this Part as 
embodying previous sayings of sages or 
popular Proverbs. But the whole has 
been put into orderly arrangement and 
connexion by the Son of Sirach. Its 
character, as chiefly if not wholly a com- 
pilation, appears from the somewhat 
loose manner in which various subjects 
are joined together; from the peculiar 
—often antithetic or else grouped—ar- 
rangement of the sayings; and, lastly, 
from chap. xxxiii, 16, which seems in- 
tended to indicate the nature of this 
Part as a whole. 

Part III., chap. xxxili—xliii, Chap. 
xxxiil., however, partly belongs to the 
previous Part and generally forms a tran- 
sition to what follows. It may be de- 
scribed as a discussion of the great 
speculative problems of Wisdom (see 
previous remarks and special intro- 
ductions). 

Part IV. historically illustrates Wisdom 
by the praise of the Wise (chaps. xliv.— 
], 21), while Part V. contains the con- 
clusion of the book (chap. 1. 22-11). 

We need scarcely add that these five 
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Parts, although distinct, are welded by 
the writer into a continuous and con- 
secutive work. In form it is poetic and 
rhythmic; but its didactic portions are 
often extremely prosaic in tone. Here 
the writer generally speaks in the cha- 
racter of a “father” to his “son.” In 
regard to the use of rhetorical figures, 
illustrations and the like, the book may, 
however, favourably compare with similar 
productions. The arrangement of the 
chapters in stanzas, the progression of 
thought, and the parallelism not only 
in the members of each verse but some- 
times between the stanzas, are generally 
indicated with sufficient clearness. We 
have also marked a numerical arrange- 
ment in the verses and stanzas which 
may have been a form of later Hebrew 
compositions of this kind. 


§ VI. REFERENCES TO THE BOOK OF 
PROVERBS AND IN THE EPISTLE OF 
St. JAMES. 


1. Zhe Proverbs of Solomon. — As 
might have been expected, the older 
Siracide had throughout taken the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon as the model for his 
work. And this, alike in respect of 
form and substance. As regards the 
former, whatever may be thought on the 
question whether or not Hebrew biblical 
poetry was metrical,' it is universally 
admitted that it was marked by a parallel- 
ism of members. The latter has been 
arranged? into anfithetic parallelisms, in 
which the first and second members— 
lines a4 and d—are in antithesis ; synthetic, 
or rather progressive, in which the second 
member marks a progression, though in 
the same direction ; synonymic, or rather 
continuative, when the second member 
only continues the first ; paradolic, where 
one member illustrates the other; and 
lastly, consecutive, in which one member 
expresses the logical sequence of the 
other. These various kinds of parallelism 


1 Comp. Saalschitz, ‘Form d. hebr. Poes.;’ - 
Delitzsch, #. s.; Ewald, ‘Die poet. Biicher d. 
A. Test.;’ but especially Bickell, ‘Carmina Vet. 
Test.’ (pp. 219-234: ‘‘de re metr. Hebr.”). 

7 Comp. here generally C. Seligmann, ‘d. 
Buch d. Weish. J. Sir.” But we have not adopted 
his precise sags eee of the various kinds of 
parallelism in Hebrew poetry. 
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may be illustrated by an example of 
each kind in Ecclesiasticus, to which is 
added in brackets a similar instance 
from the Book of Proverbs: (a) Antithetic 
Parallelisms: Ecclus. xiii. 3 [Prov. x. 5]; 
{o) progressive: Ecclus. vi. 13 [Prov. 
xxii. 1]; (¢) continuative: Ecclus. vi. 33 
{ Prov. xxil. 24]; (@) illustrative : Ecclus, 
xviii. 10 [Prov. x. 26]; (e) consecutive : 
Ecclus. xxv. 3 (Prov. xxvi. 5].' The 
first of these five classes of parallelism 
occurs the most rarely; the last is the 
most frequent in Ecclesiasticus. To 
these remarks about the form of our 
book we have to add that, as regards the 
outward arrangement of the subject and 
the mostly well-marked structure of 
stanzas, we observe distinct progress in 
comparison with the Book of Proverbs. 
Passing from the form to the contents 
of the book, a similar correspondence 
exists between Ecclesiasticus and the 
Book of Proverbs. Thus Ecclus. i 4 
may be compared with Prov. viii. 22; 
i. 14 with Prov. i. 7, and ix. 10; Ecclus. 
iil, 13 with Prov. xxiii. 22; ili, 26 
with Prov. xxvili, 14; iv. 5 with Prov. 
XXVliL 27; iv. 12, &c. with Prov. iv. 7, 
&c. ; vil. rr with Prov. xvii. 5 ; ix. 6 with 
Prov. xxix. 3; x. 25 with Prov. xvii. 2; 
x. 27 with Prov. xil. 9; xi. 8 with Prov. 
XVill. 13; xi. g with Prov. xix. 4; xii. 16 
with Prov. xxvi. 24, &c.; xiii. 25 with 
Prov. xv. 13; xlv. 13 with. Prov. iil. 27, 
&c.; xx r with Prov. xxvii. 5 ;. xxi 10 
with Prov. xiv. 12; xxi 17 with Prov. 
XXill, 12; xxl 3 with Prov. xvii. 21; 
xx. 7 with Prov. xxvii. 22; xxil. 15 with 
Prov. xxvii. 3; xxiv. 1 with Prov, viii. 1 ; 
xxiv. 3 with Prov. 1. 6; xxiv. 5 with 
Prov. viit. 27 ; xxv. 16 with Prov. xxi. 19; 
XXViL. 5 with Prov. xxvii. 215 XXvil. 22 
with Prov. vi. 12, 13; XXvil 25 with 
Prov. xxv. 27; xxvill. 8 with Prov. 
xv. 18; xxviii. 10 with Prov. xxvi. 20, 21; 
Xxx. I with Prov. xili, 24; Xxx 23 
with Prov. xxil. 9; xxxiv. 21 with Prov. 
XXIL 22; xxxvil, 18 with Prov. xvii. 22 
and xviii. 21; xii. rx with Prov. x. 7.? 
Other instances might be adduced. For 
these, as well as for parallelisms with the 
Psalter, the Book of Job, and especially 


1 Seligmann, %. s., p. 32 ; Bruch, #. s., p. 2733 
Delitzsch, art. Sprache in Herzog’s ‘ Real- 
kl J 


. Comp. Seligmann, #. 5., pp. 21-29. 
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with Ecclesiastes,! we must refer to the 
notes on the various chapters. 

2. The Epistle of St. James.—In 
general, the critical student of the New 
Testament? will find in Ecclesiasticus 
much to interest him as regards the 
usage of words. At least one illustra- 
tive instance may here be adduced. 
The word xaraviocew, which in classical 
Greek ° is not used for any painful affec- 
tion, occurs in the New Testament 
only in Acts li. 37 (“‘pricked in their 
heart”). It is used in the same sense 
in the LXX. Psalms, where its unques- 
tionable meaning in Ps, cviii. (Heb. cix.) 
16 must rule its use in Ps. iv. 5; xxix. 
(xxx.) 133 Xxxiv. (xxxv.) 15. The word 
evidently bears the same meaning in 
LXX. Gen. xxxiv. 7 and in 3 (1) Kings 
xx. 27. Theodotion uses it in the same 
sense in Prov. xvii. 22, where the LXX. 
have Avrypds. [In LXX. Is, xlvii. 5 and 
Dan. x. 9, 15 it may be used in a sense 
derived from its primary meaning. Per- 
haps LXX. Lev. x. 3 indicates the con- 
nexion between the two.] But the 
meaning of the word xaravioee is fully 
established by its uniform use in Ecclus, 
(xil, £25 XIV. I; XX. 21; xlvil. 20). 

If the usage of the word xaraviocew 
seems to point to a special connexion 
between the LXX. Psalms and Ecclesi- 
asticus, this is still more evident in 
regard to a word of such frequent use in 
the New Testament as evdoxia, but which 
only occurs in the LXX. Psalms, although 
frequently in Ecclesiasticus. Nor is this 
the only instance of correspondence be- 
tween these two books ; and the question 
may at least be suggested, whether it does 
not reflect on the date of the version of 
the Psalter (or part of it) relatively to our 
Greek Ecclesiasticus, since biblical terms 
of recent introduction would probably 
be in favour with a theological writer. 


! Many of these have been collected by Dr. 
H. H. Wright in his ‘Comment. on Eccles.’ 
The objection of Seligmann that, in the pas- 
sages quoted, Ecclus. agrees with Eccles. only 
in such cases in which Eccles. itself agrees 
with Prov. does not always hold good. Selig- 
mann himself admits that there is not any other 

arallel to Ecclus. xviii. 22 than in Eccles. v. 3. 

requent references to Eccles. will be pointed 
out in the course of this commentary. 

* As regards the LXX., see further on. 

* Never in this exact form, and not in any 
form in pre-Christian Greek writers. 
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We have little doubt that there are pas- 
sages in various parts of the New Testa- 
ment in which either the sentiment or 
its mode of expression carries us back to 
Ecclesiasticus.! The instances are more 
numerous than those mentioned by 
Eichhorn,? nor can they be wholly ex- 
plained either by unconscious identity of 
thinking or by popularly current sayings.* 
Two facts should here be kept in view. 
The frequent references to Ben Sira in 
Talmudic writings shew how popular 
(for one reason or another) the work had 
become in Jewish circles. On the other 
hand, we have seen that many of its 
views appear afterwards in a developed 
form in Philo. On these and other 
grounds we naturally infer that the book 
enjoyed if not equal yet similar popu- 
larity.in Alexandria, the birthplace of 
its translation, and among the Hellenists 
generally. We here instinctively turn, 
on the one hand, to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as the portion of the New 
Testament specially Hellenistic in its 
mode of expression and form of reason- 
ing; and, on the other, to the Epistle 
of St. James, which is so Judaic in its 
language, allusions, and mould of thought 
that we can in many places find exact 
Rabbinic parallels to it. Both these 
books contain perhaps not exactly refer- 
ences to Ecclesiasticus, but they indicate 
familiarity with it. This holds specially 
true in regard to the Epistle of St. James. 
An illustrative instance from each of 
these writings may here be adduced. 
In Ecclus. xxv. 23 the words “relaxed 
hands and palsied knees” (yxetpes mape- 
pévat kai yovara rapaAeAvpeva) are taken 
from LXX. Is. xxxv. 3. But there the 
word is not zapepeéevac but dvepevas, 
while in Heb. xi, 12 the wording is 
exactly that of Ecclus. Much more 
remarkable is the parallelism offered by 
St. James v. 3. There the word kariow 
is used, which does not occur in any 
other place in the N. T., nor yet in the 


1 But the list given by Bretschneider (mu. s., 
Pp. 709-722) is altogether fanciful. 

2 Eichhorn, #. s., pp. 77, 78. 

3 Comp. an account of the literature of the 
subject—especially of parallelisms in the Epistle 
of St. James—in Boon, ‘ Dissert. exeg. theol. de 
Jac. Epist. cum Sirac. libr. conven.’ pp. 2-11. 

* For other instances as regards the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, we refer to the notes. 
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LXX. But it does occur in Ecclus. 
xll. 11—and means not “to rust,” but 
“to tarnish” (see note on xil. 11). Nor 
is this all. The word used for “rust” 
in St. James v. 3 is ids, which does not 
occur in that signification elsewhere in 
the N. T. But it does occur as a 
verb in Ecclus, xil. 10 (and again in 
xxix. Io—see the note there). Lastly, 
beyond any merely verbal correspond- 
ence, we have the remarkable fact that 
Ecclus. xii. 10 and xxix. 10, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, St. James v. 3, 
are the only biblical passages in which 
the figure of rust as affecting unused 
silver and gold occurs. In view of all 
this it cannot be doubted that both the 
simile and the expression of it in the 
Epistle of St. James were derived from 
Ecclus. 

We conclude by collating some from 
the many parallels between our book and 
the Epistle of St. James.! Thus St. Jas. i. 
2-4 may be compared with Ecclus. 1. 23, 
and especially with Ecclus. il. 1-5; St. 
Jas. 1. 5 with Ecclus. li. 13: and with 
regard to the expectation of the direct 
bestowal of wisdom by God, comp. Ecclus. 
1, 26; iv. I1; vi. 373 xlill. 33 (also the 
expression dvediCovros in St. James with 
évecdcet in Ecclus, xviii, 18: comp. also 
XX. 153 XXix. 28; xxxil. 31; xii, 22). 
Again, St. Jas. i. 6-8 should be compared 
with Ecclus. 1. 28 ; 11.165 vil. 103 xxxv. 
16-21. [Mark here the correspondence 
between divyos in St. Jas. i. 8 and py 
dAtyowvynons in Ecclus. vil. 10 — and 
still more the remarkable similarity of 
figure between St. Jas. i. 6 and Ecclus. 
xxx. 24] Again, St. Jas. 1. g-11 
should be compared (in the choice of 
the words also) with Ecclus. i. 30; 1. 183 
XXxl, 5-Qg—noting specially the remark- 
able similarity of figure between St. Jas. 
1, 10, rr and Ecclus. vi. 2, 3. Again, 
St. Jas. i. 12 may be compared with 
Ecclus. vi. 28-31; or St. Jas. i. 13, 14 
with Ecclus. xv. 11, &c. It would not 
be difficult, were this the place for it, 
to continue this comparison almost from 
chapter to chapter in the Epistle of St. 
James. But if the result is to prove 
beyond doubt the familiarity of St. James 
with a book which at the time was evi- 


1 The passages are selected from Boon, #. 5. 
2 This has been done by Boon, z. s. 
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dently in wide circulation, it exhibits 
with even greater clearness the immense 
spiritual difference between the standpoint 
occupied in Ecclesiasticus and that in the 
Epistle of St. James. 


§ VII. THE GREEK VERSION OF 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


As unquestionably the oldest, the 
most important, and on the whole by 
far the most trustworthy rendering of 
the Hebrew original, the Greek version 
of Ben Sira deservedly holds the first 
place. The translator was, as he in- 
forms us in the Prologue, the grandson 
(or further descendant) of the author, 
and he executed his literary task in 
Egypt —at a time, as we infer, propi- 
tious for such undertakings. Beyond 
these scanty particulars and an uncertain 
chronological notice, we possess not any 
information about the translator. He 
pleads that he had used all diligence in 
his work, but also modestly excuses him- 
self for any shortcomings or mistakes 
on the ground of the difficulty of exact 
translation from the Hebrew (see Pro- 
logue, and the notes on it). It must be 
admitted that he has ably performed his 
task, despite not unfrequent mistakes, 
due either to misreading or to misunder- 
standing of the orginal Hebrew. But 
besides these involuntary mistakes of 
ignorance, aS we may term them, it 
cannot be doubted that the younger 
Siracide also allowed himself to make 
alterations of the original text. Such 
changes might be introduced (a) for 
apologetic reasons—the translator wish- 
ing to meet or anticipate objections, or 
to conciliate prejudice; or (4) when he 
felt not in agreement with the views of 
his grandfather; (¢c) from a desire to 
express those views more clearly (as he 
thought), or else (@) more forcibly— 
whether more realistically or more euphe- 
mistically ; (¢) by way of glosses; but 
chiefly (/) when he wished to introduce, 
instead of his grandfather’s, his own 
Hellenistic views, thereby giving them 
the weight of the great Palestinian 
authority of the older Siracide. This 
charge may seem very serious, and in a 
sense itis so. But it must be remembered 
that the views of the ancients and their 
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practice widely differed in this respect 
from ours, and we must extend to them 
a greatly enlarged measure of that 
literary licence which some seem to 
claim for themselves even in our own 
days. Indeed, while carefully guarding 
ourselves against the favourite but unwar- 
ranted general assumption of spurious- 
ness, we may venture the opinion that 
probably few ancient religious writings 
have entirely escaped “redactions ”—not 
to speak of interpolations. As regards 
Ecclesiasticus, the evidence of it comes 
to us from a comparison of the Greek 
with the Syriac text. Whenever we meet 
a distinctly Hellenistic sentiment in the 
Greek text, for which, on comparison, 
we find in the Syriac an ordinary Jewish 
sentiment, we suspect an alteration by 
the younger Siracide. Such modifica- 
tions chiefly occur in passages specially 
treating of ‘‘ Wisdom,” but we also find 
them in others. To enumerate all the 
instances would require more space than 
this paragraph, and we ust refer the 
reader to the commentary itself. But 
one or two examples will, at least, illus- 
trate our meaning. In Ecclus. 1. 3, 4, 
the Greek text has: “Who can trace 
out . . . and wisdom. Wisdom was 
created before all things, and intelli- 
gence of understanding from Aeon.” 
This sounds distinctly Hellenistic. The 
Syr. omits “and wisdom” at the close 
of v. 3, and renders v. 4: “ More abun- 
dant than all these is wisdom, and 
stronger is faith.” For our next illustra- 
tion we naturally turn to Ecclus. xxiv. 
Here the alterations, as compared with 
the Syr., are so numerous and so impor- 
tant that we must refer to the notes on 
that chapter. A specially interesting 
instance of this occurs in v, 31 (see the 
note on it). For our last illustration we 
select Ecclus. xii. It requires but slight 
knowledge to recognise the pronounced 
Hellenism of such a verse as Ecclus. 
xliii, 27. But the whole stanza which 
begins with that verse contains Hellen- 
istic elements, nor would it be difficult 
to discern traces of them in the two pre- 
ceding stanzas. We are not surprised 
that v 27 is not found in the Syriac 
Version. But it is certainly remarkable 
that in the Syriac the whole text after 
v. 12 is wanting, and it raises the sus- 
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picion that it had somehow been tam- 
pered with, perhaps by a later hand. 

Apart from these objections, we are 
bound to say that the Greek of the text 
(especially in the Prologue) is fairly good, 
although the translation is slavishly literal 
and contains many Hebraisms. These 
might mislead the reader, and if literally 
rendered would seriously mar a transla- 
tion into English. The latter occasion- 
ally offers considerable difficulties—not 
only in the Prologue, but in other pas- 
sages. What might be termed our 
Authorized English Version follows the 
text of the Complutensian Polyglot 
(1514-1517). It has been retained in 
the body of this work. But in the 
notes the needed alterations have been 
made, both in accordance with the 
better readings and to reproduce the 
text with the utmost literality com- 
patible with the proper exhibition of its 
meaning. Where the Syriac Version 
seemed more accurately to represent 
the Hebrew original, this has generally 
been indicated, although it must be 
borne in mind that the present is a 
commentary on the Greek Version of the 
work of Ben Sira. The corrupt state of 
our present Greek text has-long been 
subject of complaint. It appears even 
from a comparison of the various Codices. 
Some at least of the alterations seem to 
point to later Christian emendation. 

Of the various manuscripts the first 
and most important is the Codex Vati- 
canus, 1209 (apud Holmes, II.). It forms 
the basis of the Sixtine (or common) 
edition (‘ Vet. Test. juxta Sept. ex auc- 
toritate Sixti V. Pont. Max.’ ed. Romae, 
1587). The professedly correct edition 
of the Vatican text by Mai (5 vols. 
Romae, 1857) is unsatisfactory. Far 
more trustworthy in this respect is the 
recent edition by Vercellone and Cozza 
(6 vols. Rome, 1868-1881). On the 
basis of it Nestle has added, as an 
appendix to the 6th edition of Tischen- 
dorf’s edition of the LXX., a collation 


1 So for example the rendering by Adyos of 
‘27 in its common later meaning of *‘a thing” 
or ‘fa matter,” as in Eccles. Similarly }M in 
the sense of beauty is rendered by xdprs, as in 
Ecclus. xxiv. 16. Thus also in other instances, 
of which at least the more obvious have been 
pointed out by Eichhorn, Bretschneider, and 
other writers, 


of the Vatican and the Sinaitic Codd. 
[S?, S?], which has also been separately 
published. The Vat. Cod. is regarded 
by Tischendorf as dating from the 4th 
century. (2) Codex Sinaiticus, discovered 
by Tischendorf in 1859, and dated by 
him as of the 4th century. The MS. is 
now in the St. Petersburg Library, and 
has been published in 4 vols., St. Peters- 
burg, 1862. It is designated by X 
in Fritzsche’s edition. (3) The Codex 
Alexandrinus (marked III. afud Holmes 
et Fritzsche), now in the British Museum, 
and supposed to date from the sth cen- 
tury. It was edited (in 4 vols. fol, Ox. 
1707-1720) by J. E. Grabe,—vols. i. 
(1707) and iv. (1709) during his lifetime ; 
vols, li. (1719) and iii. (1720) after his 
death, by Fr. Lee. Where the Alex. text 
was defective it is supplemented from the 
Sixtine edition or from other MSS., indi- 
cating this by smaller type, and similarly 
any conjectural emendations, marking in 
the latter case the Alex. reading in the 
margin in ordinary type. Unfortunately 
this is not uniformly done. (Other edition 
in 8 vols. 8vo, Oxon. ; and corrected by 
Fr. Field, Oxon. 1859.) The beautiful 
edition by J. J. Breitinger (Tig. 1730- 
1732, 4 tom. 4to) follows the text of 
Grabe, and gives at the bottom the Sixt. 
and other readings, adding critical dis- 
sertations. Lastly, it has been reprinted 
in a facsimile edition of the original by 
H. H. Baber (London, 1816-1821, 3 tom. 
folio, with Proleg. and notes, 1828); 
and finally reproduced in autotype fac- 
simile (vol. L, 1881; ii. and iii, 1883 ; 
Iv., 1879).! 

Next in order we have to mention the 
splendid edition by Holmes and Parsons 
(Ox. 1798-1827, 5 tom. folio), containing 
the Sixtine text, but adding what to the 
present time is the most complete col- 
lection of variants. (The Apocr. are in 
vol. v.) For these a number of Codd.— 
of which several are, however, defective 
—come into account for Ecclesiasticus. 
They are: Codd. 23 of the gth cent., in the 
Libr. Ven. ; 55 of the 12th cent.—being 
Cod. Vat. 1, once belonging to Queen 
Christina of Sweden; 68 (often defec- 
tive), from the library of St. Mark, Venice, 
of the age of other good Codd. ; 70, Cod. 


? Comp. also the Introd. to the Cambridge 
edition of the Sept., by Dr. Swete, 1887. 
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Bibl. Monast. S. Annae, Augustae Vin- 
delic. ; 106, Cod. Ferrariensis, e Codd. 
Bibl. Carmel. at Ferrara, 14th cent. ; 
1553; 157; 248, Cod. Vat. 346, about 
the 14th cent., containing Prov., Eccles., 
Cant., Job, Wisd., Sir., Esdr., Tob., Jud., 
and Esth.; 253, Vat., 14th cent.; 254, 
Vat., 13th cent.; 296 and 307, Cod. 
BibL Elect. Monach., olim 276, nunc 
129; 308, Cod. Palat. Vindob. — the 
latter belonging to Lucian’s recension of 
the Greek text (Field, ‘ Origen. Hexapl.’ 
Prol., p. Ixxxviil.). 

The Codices just enumerated were 
used by O. F. Fritzsche in his Com- 
mentary on Ecclus. (‘ Kurzgef. exeg. 
Handb. zu d. Apokr. d. A. Test.’ 5% 
Lief. 1860), and in his critical edition of 
the ‘Libri Apocr. Vet. Test.’ (Lips. 1871). 
The latter work—although very valuable 
—is open to objection, not only in 
regard to the text, as proposed to be 
restored, but also because Fritzsche gives 
only a selection of the variants, and 
especially because he omits all reference 
to the Syriac Version, the importance 
of which he unaccountably fails to recog- 
nise. Besides these Codd., Fritzsche also 
made use of the fragments of the Cod. 
Ephraemi, which he marks by the letter 
C, and of the Cod. August, collated 
by D. Hoeschel, which he marks H. 
The palimpsest fragments of the books of 
Wisdom and Sirach, which Tischendorf 
brought from the East to St. Petersburg, 
and which he dates as from the 6th or 
7th cent., have not yet been collated. 

The first impression made by the 
great work of Holmes and Parsons is 
the wish that the collation of Codd. were 
made complete; the next, that the vast 
mass of materials could be reduced to 
order by grouping Codd. into families, 
and, if possible, determining their rela- 
tion to the recensions of Origen, Lucian, 
and Hesychius. This has been already 
partly accomplished by the labours of 
F. Field, Cornill (‘d. d. Buch T. Proph. 
Ezech.’), but especially those of Lagarde. 
But so far as Ecclesiasticus is con- 
cerned, the most interesting and im- 
portant of these Codices is that marked 
248, which is followed in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot (Co.). It—or, more 
accurately, its archetype—may be de- 
scribed as chief of a class, to which 
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23, 253, H, and partly 106 and 55, 
belong. It is apparently the work of 
one hand. A comparison with Clement 
of Alexandria shews that the text of 248 
was known and used by him, and hence 
that it must date not later than the 
beginning of the 2nd century.! Another 
interest of the text of 248 lies in its 
frequent agreement with the Vetus Latina 
(see next §), but especially with the 
Syriac Version—and therefore with the 
original Hebrew text, from which the 
latter was made. It deserves special 
notice that 248 does not contain the 
undoubtedly. genuine Prologue by the 
younger Siracide, in place of which an 
evidently later redactor has added the 
spurious Prologue (also incorporated in 
Co. and thence in the English Version) 
found in the Synopsis, falsely ascribed to 
Athanasius (Op., ed. Bened., ii. p. 173).? 
We further mark that of all MSS. only 
248 (and after it Co.) preserves the right 
order of the chapters after ch. xxx. (see 
notes), which is inverted in all the 
other Codices. In this it agrees with 
the Syriac Version (which is followed by 
the Arab.) and with the Vet. Lat.—the 
latter a noteworthy fact as regards that 
version. When from these two impor- 
tant preliminary points we proceed to 
an examination of the text of 248, we 
are struck not only with the frequency 
but with the remarkable character of its 
correspondence with the Syriac Version. 
Nor is it perhaps less instructive to find 
that in many instances 248 does not 
agree with the Syriac. As a curious in- 
stance of this we would point, among 
many others, to Ecclus. xxx. 25 (see the 
notes). A detailed comparison of the 
readings in 248 (which are given in full 
by Fritzsche) with the Syr. would be 
necessary fully to exhibit the state of the 
case. But some illustrative instances will 
be given when treating of the Syriac and 
the Latin versions. Three theories might 
here be suggested, of which at least 


1 We have examined 56 quotations by Clement 
from Ecclus. In by far the largest number of 
them he quotes freely, #.¢. not exactly according 
to any known text. But in five instances his 
quotations markedly correspond with the text of 


2 The real author of this x Sadly Prologue is 
not known, but it probably dates from the 4th 
or 5th cent. 
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two seem on examination wholly un- 
tenable. The first is that 248 may 
represent an independent Greek transla- 
tion from the Hebrew. But in that case 
the differences from our other Greek MSS, 
would be much wider reaching and more 
complete; in fact, 248 would be essentially 
different from them. Nor yet would we 
expect to find in it any of the Hellenistic 
alterations of the younger Siracide. But 
as a matter of fact we find—to choose a 
notorious example—that in Ecclus. i. 4, 5, 
Cod. 248 (as well as the Latin Version) 
has a spurious addition, evidently from 
a later Christian redactor. And so in 
other characteristic instances. The se- 
cond theory would be that the text 
underlying 248 had been corrected from 
the Hebrew original. But this also we 
have to reject, partly on the grounds 
above stated, and for this additional 
reason, that 248 leaves the impression of 
corrections, not from a first but from a 
second source. ‘The third explanation 
which may be offered is that the text of 
248 was corrected from the Syriac Ver- 
sion, In its present condition the MS. 
has undoubtedly been revised and re- 
dacted, apparently by a Christian hand. 
In evidence of this we find not only 
the spurious Preface, but also such spu- 
rious additions as that previously men- 
tioned at the end of i. 4, which from its 
insertion in Co. appears as v 5 in our 
Authorized English Version, where the 
Adyos of God seems plainly to refer to 
Christ. [This addition in 248 (and Co.) 
occurs also in the dependent Codd. H, 
23, 55, 70—Slightly different and evi- 
dently corrupt in 106 and 253.] The 
inference (for further support of which 
we must refer to the commentary) would 
seem to be, that 248 represents an old 
text which had originally been emended 
from the Syriac, and was afterwards 
revised, expurgated, and added to by a 
later, probably Christian, hand, and in 
accordance with the then fextus receptus. 
Or does the text of 248 stand in any 
connexion with those that underlie the 
recension of Lucian? According to 
Hug, that text was emended from the 
Peshittho; but according to modern, 
although not unchallenged, opinion, from 
the Hebrew. 

Passing from the important question 
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of the manuscripts, it only remains to 
add that the Greek text affords frequent 
evidence of the use of the LXX.; and 
that not only as regards the Pentateuch, 
but the historical and prophetic books, 
the Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. 
In truth, the meaning of many expres- 
sions in Ecclus. can best be ascertained 
by a reference to the LXX. For detailed 
evidence we must once more refer to 
the body of the commentary. Occa- 
sional deviations from the wording of 
the LXX. should not be always set down 
to ignorance of its text. They may 
have been due either to quotation 
from memory, or they may be another 
reading, or else attempted improve- 
ments, such as it has been (and pro- 
bably still is) the fashion of making 
upon the A. V. 

On the other hand, it is very curious 
to find in LXX. Prov. xxvi. rr an inter- 
polation from Ecclus. iv. 21. Conversely, 
we have in the Syriac version of Ecclus. 
XXVii, 20 (21) an interpolation from 
Prov. vi. 5. Possibly these may have 
been originally marginal glosses which 
afterwards crept into the text. The 
same may be said of the inscriptions (or 
summaries of contents) which occasion- 
ally appear in the Greek text. 


§ VIII. THe Syriac VERSION AND THE 
“Vetus LATINA.” 


We approach now one of the most 
important questions for the proper under- 
standing of Ecclesiasticus. Till com- 
paratively lately the almost unanimous 
opinion of critics has been that the Syriac 
translation had been made from the 
Greek Version. So far as we know, the 
learned Bendtsen (‘ Spec. exercit. crit. in 
Vet. T. libr. Apocr.’ pp. 16, 29) stood 
alone in the opinion that the Synac was 
derived directly from the Hebrew original. 
And, if we credit the statement of Jerome 
that he had seen the Hebrew original, 
there is not anything @ priori incredible 
or even improbable in such a supposition.! 
But the decision of the question must 


1 The presumption in favour of a direct trans- 
lation from the Hebrew seems to us greatly 
strengthened by the very able — although not 
on all points unassailable — dissertation of J. 
Perles on the age and authorship of the Peshittho 
(‘ Meletemata Peshitthoniana,’ 1859). 
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necessarily depend on a detailed exa- 
mination of the Syriac Version itself. 
Scholars in every way most competent 
for this task have of late pronounced 
unhesitatingly in favour of the view that 
the Syriac Version has been made from 
the Hebrew original. If the mere autho- 
rity of names were here to prevail, we 
might appeal to such writers as Geiger 
(in an article in the ‘Z. D. M. G.’ vol. xii. 
Pp. 536-543), Horowitz (‘ D. Buch Jesus 
Sirach,’ 1865), Noldeke (‘ Alttest. Lit.’ 
p. 168, though he regards the Hebrew 
MS. used as very corrupt), Seligmann 
(‘D. Buch d. Weish. Jes. Sir.’ 1883), 
Professor Bickell (‘Alphab. Lied Jes. 
Sir.’), and especially Lagarde (‘Sym- 
micta,’ p. 88; ‘ Mittheil.’ 1884; and his 
edition of the Apocr. in Syr., in which 
for this reason he gives the first place 
to Sirach). But hitherto the authority, 
or rather the contradiction, of Fritzsche 
(4. $., XXIV., XXV.)—unsupported though 
it be by any detailed criticism—seems 
to have prevailed with those who treated 
the questions against the deliberately 
expressed views of Syriac scholars. 
The latest wrter on the subject has 
even ventured on the brief but categorical 
sentence, that ‘‘the book [Ecclus.] has 
been preserved to us only in the Greek 
translation.”? On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that while those Syriac 
scholars who hold the opposite view have 
adduced certain passages in confirmation 
of it, they have not submitted the whole 
book to a detailed examination with a 
view to the final settlement of the con- 
troversy. This has been attempted in 
the present commentary, with the result, 
it is hoped, of not only proving the 
derivation of the Syriac Version from 
the original Hebrew text, but also of 
obtaining through the Syriac in many 
passages a more correct view of what 
the original text had really contained. 
As the argument here Is not only direct 
—from certain passages—but cumulative, 
we must refer for the full evidence to 
the commentary itself, in which the com- 
parison of the two versions is carried on. 


1 Schiirer, ‘Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes’ (the 2nd 
edition of his ‘ Neutest. Zeitg.’), ii. p. 595. He 
expresses himself even more strongly in the 
art. Apokrypha, in Herzoy’s ‘ Real-Encykl.’ 
(vol. i. pp. 493, 494). 
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Within the compass of this section it 
is only possible to give a statement of 
some of the results arrived at, accom- 
panied by illustrative instances. 
Reference has already been made to 
the absence of the Prologue from the 
Syriac Version. Possibly this might be 
accounted for on the supposition that 
the writer had wished to give himself 
the appearance of having translated 
directly from the Hebrew. Not so the 
preservation of the right order of the 
text after ch. xxx. But these are only 
preliminary points, ‘The evidence that 
the Syriac was translated from the He- 
brew lies in this, that in many passages 
in which the Syr. and the Greek versions 
strangely and otherwise unaccountably 
differ, these differences can be traced 
back, and are due to one or other of 
these three grounds: (1) that the two 
translators had attached a different mean- 
ing to a Hebrew word which was capable 
of being rendered both ways; or (2) that 
they had vocalised (pointed) differently ; 
or (3) that by a not uncommon mistake 
of similar letters they had read a word 
differently. Each of these explanations 
of the differences between the Greek and 
the Syriac leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that both translations had been 
made directly from the Hebrew original. 
As a well-known instance of the first 
kind, we may mention Ecclus. xxiv. 27, 
where the Greek has “as the light,” 
and the Syriac ‘“‘as the Nile.” The 
Hebrew had no doubt 7&3, which the 
Greek understood ‘as the light,” while 
the Syr., after the analogy of Am. viii. 8, 
rendered it as = TN, “as the Nile.” 
As instances of the second kind (that of 
different vocalisation), the following two 
may serve. In Ecclus, iv. 15 the Greek 
renders: “he who shall give ear to her 
[wisdom] shall judge nations ;” the Syr., 
“shall judge truth”—the Greek having 
pointed the Hebrew NON ; M8 (Gen. xxv. 
16), the Syr. (no doubt nghtly) NPS. 
Similarly in Ecclus. x. 15, 16, the Greek 
has: “The Lord hath plucked up the 
roots of nations,” and again: ‘‘ Lands of 
nations the Lord overthrew,” where in 
both cases the Syr. has, instead of ‘‘na- 
tions,” “the proud ”—rightly (at least 
in v 15), as the context shews. It 
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has been suggested that the original had 
DY’, while the Greek pointed 0'%3, But 
we would suggest as more likely, that 
the original had p's3, which the Greek 
by an easy mistake in the ancient mode 
of making letters read p>. It deserves 
attention that 248 corrects after the Syr. 
in v. 15, but not in v. 16—and the Vet. 
Lat. follows in both cases. [Was the Greek 
right in v. 16—or were 248 and Vet. 
Lat. influenced by a special (Christian ?) 
motive ?] As instances of the third kind 
{that of the confusion of similar letters 
or else the transposition of letters) we 
may quote Ecclus. xlviil. 23, where (as 
through a similar mistake in other places) 
the Greek translates: “In his days the 
sun went backward,” while the Syr. has: 
‘“by his means (his hand) the sun went 
back”—the one having read ynv3, the 
other 3°53 (a rendering which neither 
248 nor the Vet. Lat. adopts). Again, 
in Ecclus. xlix. 9 the Greek has, “ He 
remembered the enemies in storm” [see 
for this the note on the passage], while 
the Syniac read “Job” instead of “ ene- 
mies”’—no doubt wrongly—and accord- 
ingly altered the whole verse, which this 
misreading had rendered unintelligible. 
Here the Syriac translator had evidently 
transposed the letters, reading 28 (Job) 
instead of 3°38 (an enemy), as the Greek 
correctly read it. We mark that 248 
has not the mistake of the Syriac, thus 
furnishing another evidence that when 
the two agree, the Syr. has not borrowed 
from 248. 

These instances might suffice. But 
that they may not seem exceptional— 
perhaps even accidental—we select some 
others from among the large number 
indicated in the commentary, and adding 
the readings of 248 and the Vet. Lat. 

Ecclus. xiv. 9 The Greek has: 
“wicked injustice drieth up the soul ;” 
the Syr., “he that usurps what is his 
neighbour s”—the latter having evidently 
wrongly vocalised ¥) instead of ¥}: 248 
does not follow the reading of the Syr. 
The Vet. Lat. paraphrases, 

Ecclus. xiv. ro. Greek, “ An evil eye 
is envious over bread;” Syr., ‘multi- 
plieth bread.” There is here evidently 
some misreading of the Hebrew, although 
we do not venture on a definite sugges- 
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tion: 248 does not follow the Syr., but 
the Vet. Lat., although paraphrastic, may 
preserve some trace of the Syr. rendering 
In its ef non satiabitur pane (or does it 
attempt to mediate between the Greek 
and the Syr. ?). 

Ecclus. xiv. 278 Greek, “and he 
dwelleth in her glory;” Syr., “in her 
chambers,” misreading TI) for W773: 248 
and Vet. Lat. do not follow the Syniac. 

Or to pass over some chapters :— 

Ecclus. xix. 5 (see the corrected trans- 
lation in the notes). Greek, “he that 
hateth babbling ;” Syr., “ he that repeateth 
a thing”—the Greek misread 82 for 
mae, 

Ecclus. xix. 7. Greek, “and thou 
shalt fare never the worse ;” Syr., “ and 
no one shall revile thee.” The Greek 
took the root of the word to be 10", while 
the Syr. (as we believe, rightly) derived it 
from 70M, in the Piel, “to revile” (as in 
Prov. xxv. 10): 248 and Vet. Lat. do 
not follow the Syr. [For the suggested 
reading of the original, see the note on 
that verse. | 

Ecclus. xxi. 8 (see the notes). The 
Greek seems to have read 40, “ winter ;” 
the Syr. rightly, 2M, “ desolation :” 248 
rad 106) follows the Syr., but not Vet. 

t. 


Ecclus, xxi. 18 (see notes). The Greek, 
ev 3, “a house destroyed ; >” the 
Syr., 3289 n'a, “a prison:” 248 and 
the Vet. Lat. do not follow the Syr. 

It could not serve any purpose to con- 
tinue this comparison of the two versions. 
In the commentary it has been carried 
on from chapter to chapter. And we 
feel that the force of the evidence in 
favour of the direct translation of the 
Syriac text from the Hebrew cannot be 
fully appreciated by any number of iso- 
lated instances, while it becomes irresis- 
tible when the two versions are conti- 
nuously compared. 

Our further remarks must be brief. 
Although on a comparison of the differ- 
ences between the Greek and Syriac 
translations, where such differences depend 
on the different rendering of words, we 
are disposed so often to give the pre- 
ference to the Syriac, this is not by any 
means uniformly the case. Instances 
have already been given in which the 
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Greek translation seems correct and the 
Syriac wrong. Again, we notice in the 
latter occasionally a displacement of lines, 
as in Ecclus. xxiv. 25,26. Sometimes it 
might almost appear, although this is very 
doubtful, as if there were indication of a 
later revision of the Syriac by the Greek 
as in Ecclus. xxiii. 27].' That the Syriac 

undergone some later redaction seems 
suggested even by the circumstance that 
in the Arabic Version, which was evidently 
made from the Syriac, there are differences 
and notably omissions as compared with 
the Syriac (comp., for example, those in 
chaps. xxvii. and xxviii). Sometimes 
we meet in the Syriac what may be 
regarded as apologetic (or emendatory) 
alterations, as in Ecclus. xxv. 7 (see the 
notes). To say that the Syriac Version 
is, as compared with the Greek, often and 
largely paraphrastic, is only to express 
what might otherwise have been expected. 
For the Syriac bears the character of a 
Targum and was certainly intended in 
great measure as an ccclestasticus, ot 
Church-book, for homiletical and cate- 
chetical purposes. One very important 
point still remains to be added. If 
Perles (u. s.) has arrived on critical 
grounds at the conclusion that the 
Peshittho Version of the New Testament 
was made by Jewish Christians, our 
investigations have led us to the same 
inference as regards Ecclesiasticus. We 
infer the Jewish origin of the translation 
from the occasional occurrence of ex- 
pressions in Rabbinic usage. The evi- 
dence of the Christian character of the 
version—although necessarily inferential 
—is found throughout the whole book. 
But we may here specially refer to such 
passages as Ecclus. xxiv. 5, 9, XXVll. 17, 


2 Bretschneider (#. s., p. 701) adduces a few 
instances from which he erroneously infers that 
the Syr. translation was made from the Greek. 
They consist of instances in which, in his view, 
the Syriac rendering is accounted for by a slight 
alteration in the Greek, Although of no interest 
or value, they may, for completeness’ sake, here 
find a place: i. 8, Oncavpods for Opdvov ; vii. 23, 
ydunaor for cdupor ; xi. 30, OnpedOeoa for Onpeu- 
Ths; xii. 11, xaxiay abrdéy for xatlwoe; xxii. 23, 
wosjoa: for xrijoat; or again, v. 3, d&diucotpevos 
for dxdixcor ; ix. 2, Cmioriva: for éx:Anva; 1. 5, 
Aaov for vacv. We only add that in all these 
cases 248 has the ordinary reading. The instances 
quoted by Bretschneider only prove the weakness 
of his case. 
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and also to chaps. xxxv., xlvi., xlvii., 
xlviil. (see on these the commentary). 
Very significant also in this respect seems 
to us such an alteration as the substitu- 
tion in vil. 31 of panem oblationum ea 
primitias manuum for lines ¢ and d. 
[The additions in the Vet. Lat. are still 
more curious.] On the same ground we 
account for the omission in the Syriac of 
Ecclus. xlv. 9-14, containing descriptive 
details of the Aaronic priesthood. Besides 
these passages—which might be con- 
siderably increased — we would (here 
following Bretschneider) call attention to 
the remarkable substitution in the Syr. 
for the text in the Greek in Ecclus. i. 
after v. 20 to the end; to xi 12, xiv. 16; 
and to xvii. 27, 28. 

It only remains to add that our know- 
ledge of the Syriac text has been rectified 
since we possess it not only in Walton’s 
Polyglot, but in the critical edition of 
Lagarde (1861), which has the corrections 
from MSS. in the British Museum. Jeh. 
Low Ben-Seebh has published a Syriac 
text in Hebrew letters, with a Hebrew and 
German translation and a brief Hebrew 
commentary (Breslau, 1798 ; in new and 
improved edition, Vienna, 1807; ib. 1818; 
ib. 1828—the Hebrew version metrically 
rendered into German by M. E. Stern, 
Vienna, 1844"). But its usefulness is 
marred by the great liberties taken, not 
only in the Hebrew version, but with 
the Syriac text, in the way of omissions, 
transpositions, &c. 

The Vetus Latina.—This is reproduced 
in our ordinary editions of the Vulgate 
[most handy as a critical edition, with 
different readings, is that by Heyse and 
Tischendorf, Lips. 1873]. All the vari- 
ants from four MSS, are given by Sabatier 
(‘ Bibl. Sacr. Lat. versiones,’ ii, Reimis, 
1743). Jerome tells us expressly that he 
had left the text of the Vetus Latina 
untouched (calamo temperavi) in the 
(apocryphal) Wisdom of Solomon and in 
Ecclesiasticus (‘ Prefat. in edit. libr. 
Salom. juxta Sept. interpr.’ [ed. Vallarsi, 
x. 436]). | 

If the Syriac Version may be described 
as a Targum or a paraphrastic “ Church- 
book,” this designation applies with even 
much greater force to the Latin translation 


1 See Fiirst, ‘ Biblioth. Jud.’ i, p. 10s. 
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of Ecclesiasticus. Indeed, the student is 
bewildered amidst what seem redactions, 
interpolations, uncritical additions (some 
probably originally in the margin), altera- 
tions and paraphrases. In its present 
form the version leaves the impression 
that the main body of the text had been 
derived from the Greek. Yet this appear- 
ance may in some respects be deceptive. 
At any rate, we perceive a stratum which 
cannot be accounted for by any arbitrary 
alteration nor yet by derivation from any 
known Greek Codex. We have already 
observed that, like the Syriac and 248, 
the Latin preserves the right order of the 
chapters after ch. xxx. Likewise, it has 
been noticed that the Latin often has the 
same readings or emendations as 248. 
If these have been made from the Syriac 
[or else from the same sources], the sug- 
gestion would lie near that this stratum 
in the Vet. Lat. had been derived from 
the Syriac. It may indeed be suggested 
that it is traceable to other Codices or to 
sources which underlay the recension of 
Lucian, The latter view is supported by 
so great an authority as Ceriani (see the 
excellent Epilegomena to L. Van Ess’s 
ed. of the LXX., 1887, p. 12). But here 
we may be said to be still partly on 
conjectural ground. And in any case 
the recension of Lucian brings us to 
Antioch. We can scarcely suppose that 
this s¢rafum was taken from the text of 
248 [nor from that group], since the Vet. 
Lat. so often leaves aside 248. If the 
translation had been made from that text, 
we would have expected more constant 
conformity to it. Not so, if emendations 
were here and there selected from the 
Syriac, nor even if the still remanent 
stratum represents an original use of the 
Syriac by the translator. There is, how- 
ever, another supposition possible, viz. 
that this nucleus represents either a 
translation from the original Hebrew, or 
emendations from it. We confess that 
this does not seem likely to us—among 
other reasons, for this, that we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to believe that a translator 
who had access to the original would 
have produced such a version. The case 
would be otherwise if the translator was 
indebted to a not unfrequently para- 
phrastic version from the original. There 
he might more readily make selections, 
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or a later redactor might even have 
struck out some of these selections. But 
the whole question is one of peculiar 
difficulty, and complicated by our un- 
certainty about the country and circum- 
stances in which the Vetus Latina origi- 
nated, and its relation to one of the three 
recensions of the LXX. What therefore 
we offer must be considered in the form 
of modest suggestion. 

The conjecture that the Latin Version 
was derived from a Hebrew original— 
although from a Codex different from 
that used by the Greek translator—was 
first broached by Cornelius 4 Lapide 
(‘Comment. in Ecclus.’ p. 20), It was 
next mooted by the learned Sabatier (m. s. 
t. il. p. 390), although without any attempt 
at proof. This deficiency was sought to be 
supplied by E. G. Bengel in the 7th vol. 
of Eichhorn’s ‘ Allgem. Biblioth. d. bibl. 
Litter.,’ 1796, pp. 832-864. The essay, 
as even its dimensions shew, is extremely 
slight, and the attempted investigation 
extends only over small portions at the 
beginning and in the middle of the book 
Ecclesiasticus. Bengel regards the Vetus 
Latina as dating “ from the first centuries 
of Christianity.”! He claims not cer- 
tainty but probability for his theory that 
the Latin translation had been made with 
the aid of a Jew, or else by a Jewish 
Christian (as we have suggested in re- 
gard to the Syriac). The translator had 
rendered from the Hebrew, with aid 
from the Greek Version —the latter, 
either from special reasons, or this de- 
pendence was due to a glossator or to a 
later copyist. But, indeed, the use of 
the Greek in the rendering of the Vetus 
Latina seems beyond question. If detailed 
proof were required, even the passages 
adduced by Welte (‘ Einleit.’ w. s., p. 215) 
would suffice for the purpose. As a 
Roman Catholic wniter, he pleads for the 
great trustworthiness of the Vetus Lat. 

? According to Cornill (‘d. Buch d. Proph. 
Ez.’ p. 26) the Vet. Lat. was used by Tertullian, 
indeed was in general use in Northern Africa. 
But so far as Ecclesiasticus is concerned, we 
cannot discover any trace of it in the seven 
passages in which, according to the Index in the 
ed. Oehler, Tertullian is supposed to refer to our 
book. Indeed, in only two of these 
(‘de exhort. castitatis,’ ii., and ‘de monogam.’ 
xiv.) is there any reference to Ecclus. (xv. 18)— 


and even there it seems to me doubtful, and cer- 
tainly is not literally taken from the Vet. Lat. 
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But even he is obliged to admit that the 
translator had corrected his work by the 
Greek text. 

But to return. Bengel begins by 
criticising certain passages in the Latin 
Version which are supposed to afford 
evidence of having been derived from the 
Greek text, with the view of shewing that 
such is not always the case. But asin some 
of these the Vet. Lat. accords with the Syr. 
—and presumably the Hebrew—while in 
others it only displays a curious ignorance 
of Greek (and is this not also character- 
istic ?), it seems needless here to discuss 
them. In direct proof of the connexion 
between the Vet. Lat. and the Hebrew 
Bengel adduces a number of passages 
from Ecclus, i. and xxxiv. Most of these 
are, however, beside the point, as will 
appear from the following examination of 
the first six :-— 

Ecclus. i. 1, “et cum illo fust semper 
ef est ante aevum.”—The words italicised 
are neither in the Syr. nor in 248. But 
they are apparently only a Christian 
gl 


Oss. 

Ecclus. i. 2, “profundum abyssi.”— 
The word italicised is not in 248, but is 
found in the Syr. 

Ecclus, i. 3 in Vet. Lat. This seems a 
Christian gloss—perhaps it is an adapta- 
tion from the Syr. of i. 4. 

Ecclus. 1 64. Here also there seems 
a Christian gloss in the Vet. Lat. So 
also in 7 4. 

Ecclus. i. 7 a, 3; 1. 8. To both these 
passages in the Vet. Lat. the previous 
stricture applies. 

Welte (uz. s., p. 216), who seems on the 
whole inclined to regard the Vet. Lat. 
as primarily derived from the Hebrew 
original, selects from the essay of Bengel 
the following four passages as presumably 
in his view the best instances adduced :— 
Ecclus. i. 17: Greek ériOupnparuy, Vet. 
Lat. @ thesauris—apparently a confusion 
between p’pyun and pny [the latter 
word is actually used in the Talmud— 
Sanh. 100 4—in a quotation of Ecclus. 
xlii. 9, ro]. But the Vet. Lat. has here 
only the same rendering as the Syriac. 
Ecclus. i. 26: Greek évroAds, Vet. Lat. 
justitiam, Hebrew (possibly) pawn. But 
this instance does not really prove any- 
thing, and the slight alteration in the Vet. 
Lat. might even be due to anti-Judaistic 
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motives. The next passage quoted is 
Ecclus. i. 29 a, where the Greek, mis- 
reading *P} for ‘353, translates & ordpa- 
ow avOpurwy, while the Vet. Lat. has in 
conspettu hominum. This, however, only 
once more sends us back to the Syriac, 
where we find the right rendering, Be- 
sides, 253 actually corrects : évwmtov. The 
last instance adduced is Ecclus. i. 29 4, 
where the Greek has zpdcexe, “and in 


thy lips take heed,” reading 9°3¥A (as in 
Prov. xvi. 23), while the Vetus Lat. has 
ct non standalizeris, reading bvion ON, 


taking the 5x from the previous clause. 
But 248 has substantially the same 
emendation (47 zpdcexe). 

These and similar instances are mani- 
festly insufficient to establish the hypo- 
thesis of Bengel. We now proceed to 
select at least a few instances which in 
our view support the suggestion that the 
Vet. Lat. was somehow dependent on the 
Syriac. 

Ecclus. xxv. 9. Greek, “he that has 
found prudence ;” the Syr.—by a wrong 
reading and then wrong Syr. punctuation : 
that has obtained “mercy.” Without 
that wrong punctuation the misreading 
would have been “‘a friend” (the original 
misreading being myn for nyt). The Vet. 
Lat. follows this misreading, but not the 
mispunctuation (which may be of later 
date), and renders amicum verum,. Neither 
248 nor any other MS. follows the Syr. 
and Vet. Lat., which here also differ from 
the Hebrew. 

Ecclus. xxv. 12 [A. V.] is a Christian 
interpolation. It was certainly not in the 
Hebrew original, and is only found in 
H, 248, and Co. But it occurs in the 
Syr. and in the Vetus Latina. 

Ecclus. xxvi. 3. This is very curious, 
as shewing the dependence of the Vet. 
Lat. alike on the Greek and on the Syriac. 
The Greek has: “it shall be given in 
the portion of them that fear the Lord.” 
The Syr. rightly renders: “to the man 
who feareth the Lord.” The Hebrew had 
pna, “into the bosom” = “to the man,” 
as in the Syr., while the Greek misread 
pona, “in the portion.” Then the Syr. 
adds the gloss—evidently of from the 
Hebrew—“ in return for good works.” 
The Vet. Lat. takes from the Greek 
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the first part, “in parte timentium Deum 
dabitur viro”—the latter word apparently 
from the Syr.; and it also adds from the 
Syriac, pro factis bonis. 248 has not this 
gloss, nor any other MS., nor was it in 
the Hebrew. 

Mr. Margoliouth, although not agree- 
ing with our views on this subject, points 
to the following passage as a most 
remarkable instance of accord between 
the Vet. Lat. and the Syr. To exhibit 
its full force we give the passage in the 
three versions. 

Ecclus, xx. 14, Greek: “ The gift of 
one [who is] senseless shall not profit 
thee, for in his view [literally, his eye] 
instead uf one many” (see notes]. 

Syriac, v. 13: ‘*Donum insipientis 
inestimabile est apud ipsum, quoniam 
oculi ejus ad compensationem septuplo 
majorem [seportandam] fpositi sunt.” 
v.14: “ Parum dat a multum exprobrat, 
at aperiens os suum male loquitur et 
blaterat.” 

Vet. Lat, vw. 14: “ Datus insipientis 
non erit utilis tibi oculi enim illius 
[so far the three versions agree] sep/em- 
plices sunt.” v.15: “ Exigua dabit a 
multa improperabit ea apertio oris illius 
inflammatio est.” 

The agreement here between the Vet. 
Lat. and the Syriac [marked by italics] 
is not less striking than their difference 
from the Greek. 

There are also what appear to us other, 
perhaps minor, indications of a connec- 
tion between the Vet. Lat. and the Syr. 
Thus it seems to mark alike the Christian 
character of the Syriac Version and its 
relationship with the Vet. Lat., that in 
Ecclus. xxxvi. 2 both these versions omit 
the word “‘a//” from the sentence: “Send 
thy fear upon a// the nations.” If that 
word had not been in the Hebrew original, 
it is scarcely likely that the Hellenising 
Greek translator would have inserted it. 
And the word occurs in 248 and in all 
other MSS.; although 248—like the 
Vet. Lat. —adds after “nations” the 
Christian gloss, “‘ who do not seek Thee” 
(Vet. Lat., exguisierunt), for which the 
Syr. has, “who have not known Thee.” 
But, indeed, there are many traces of 
such Christian alterations in the Syr., 
but especially in the Vet. Lat., and their 
study is very interesting (compare, for 
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example, the opening verses of chaps. 
xxiv, and xxxv., and the closing verses 
of the latter—such as xxxv. 25 in the 
Vet. Lat.). One of the most curious 
instances in which the Vet. Lat. follows 
the Syr. [against all the Greek MSS.], 
and in which both these versions have 
a marked Christian alteration, is xxv. 15 
[see the note]. But the tracing of such 
indications is apt to become subjective, 
gaining force by their cumulation. - It 
had therefore best be conjoined with a 
careful study of the text. This is not 
the place to continue the comparison 
of the two versions, but we may invite 
the consideration of such passages as, 
for example, Ecclus. xxv. 9, 12; XXVL 
3, 18; XXvil. 33 XXViil. 24, 253 Xxix. 7. 
We add as an instance of the corrupt 
state of the text of the Vetus Latina 
that in Ecclus. xxv. 17, where the Vat. 
reading has “like sackcloth” and the 
Alex. “like a bear,” the Vet. Lat. (v. 24) 
inserts doth: “‘tamquam ursus, et quasi 
saccum ostendet ”—evidently trying to 
make sense out of the two (“ursus” and 
then “quasi saccum ostendet”). Pos- 
sibly one of these renderings may have 
crept in from the margin (see note on 
the verse). Similarly in xxv. 18 (Vet. 
Lat. 25) the Vet. Lat. combines the 
Greek with the Syriac reading, slightly 
altering the latter (see note on the verse). 
Instances of doublets and possibly triplets. 
will be found in other places, especially 
in the earlier chapters. 


§ IX. OrneR ANCIENT VERSIONS.? 


The Armenian, A‘thiopic, Syro-Hexa- 
plar, Coptic, and Palzoslavonic versions 
are all derived from the Greek. 

1. The Armenian Version is published 


1 The notice of the versions enumerated in 
this paragraph is from the pen of Mr. D. S. 
Margoliouth, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. To the same scholar are also due the 
philological and critical parts of the notes from 
ch. xxxi. onwards ; the introductions to these 
latter chapters, and the exegetical notes on them, 
being by Dr. Edersheim, who however holds 
himself also responsible for every part. Besides, 
the aid and co-operation of Mr. Margoliouth 
throughout this commentary—more particularly 
in the comparison of the Syriac text—are also 
here cratetully acknowledged. Some of his 
special suggestions are indicated in the places 
where they occur. 
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in the Venetian edition of the Armenian 
Bible, but in a fragmentary condition, 
having a lacuna from xxxv. 19—XxxXxviil. 
14 (inclusive), and breaking off at xlii. 24 ; 
besides omitting minor portions, such as 
the whole of ch. vii, and single verses, 
ég. Xx. 15, 240, Like the rest of the 
Armenian version of the Bible, it is 
minutely faithful and exhibits occasionally 
a very unusual knowledge of the Greek 
language. The text followed resembles 
that of the Alexandrian MS. The most 
Important variants which it affords will 
be found quoted in xl. 6 and xli. 17. 

2. The ‘Ethiopic Version exists only 
in MSS., of which eleven are in the 
British Museum, and several in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris A 
short account of a copy at Tiibingen 
was given by Ewald in the first volume 
of the ‘ Zeitschrift der Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft.’ The translation is ignorant 
and paraphrastic; in a few passages it 
shews signs of contamination with the 
Syriac (vili. 5, xxil. 15, xxxvili. 30, &c.). 

3. The Syro-Hexaplaris 1s published 
in the magnificent seventh volume of 
Ceriani’s ‘ Anecdota Sacra et Profana.’ 
On this version generally, see the ‘ Bible 
Dictionary,’ s. v. Versions. The text 
which it follows agrees minutely with 
that of MS. 253 in most places; but it 
also shews readings peculiar to 248. 
The translator would seem to have con- 
sulted the Peshittho in the interpretation 
of difficult words (2g. iv. 30, davraci- 
KoWwY, XXXIV. 21, xlv. 23). 

4. The Coptic Version (in the Sahidic 
dialect) exists in a unique MS. of the 
6th century at Turin, and has been pub- 
lished by Lagarde in his ‘ Aegyptiaca’ 
(Gottingen, 1884). The MS. (which has 
suffered by age) was previously used by 
Peyron for his Lexicon. The text 
which it follows resembles that of the 
Sin., with several omissions and a few 
additions: in a very few cases it offers 
certain corrections of the Greek. A 
fragment of a Memphitic Version (chap. 
ii. 1-9) was published by Lagarde in 
* Orientalia,’ pt. i. (Gott., 1880). 

5. The Palzoslavonic Version (pub- 
lished in the Slavonic Bibles) follows a 
text similar to that of the Complutensian 
edition, but with only a portion of the 
additions, 

A poce.—Vol. IT. 
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A copy of the Arabic Version cor- 
rected from the Greek is preserved in 
the Medicean library at Florence. The 
reviser has added a translation of the 
Prologue, in which he curiously makes 
the grandson state that he has translated 
the book into Syriac. A compendium 
of the Arabic Version is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, but in an imperfect 
state. 

The Scholia of Barhebraeus, to which 
reference is occasionally made, are taken 
from the Bodleian MS. 


-§ X. AUTHORITY OF ECCLESIASTICUS 


IN THE SYNAGOGUE AND IN THE 
CHURCH. 


The high authority in which our book 
was held in the ancient Jewish synagogue 
—whether on account of its age or 
its embodiment of universally received 
popular sayings—appears even from the 
frequency with which it is quoted in 
Talmudic writings. Zunz (‘ Gottesd. 
Vortr.,’ pp. 101-103) enumerates no less 
than forty such citations—anonymous or 
expressly in the name of Sirach. Some 
of these cannot, however, be identified 
either in our present Greek or Syriac 
text, although some conjectural attempts 
have been made by Horowitz (uz. s.).? 
What seems the earliest Mishnic refer- 
ence to the words of the Siracide (Ecclus. 
1x. 9) reaches up to early Maccabean days 
(José, the son of Jochanan, Abh, i. 5).? 


1 For these quotations (mostly given in the 
 Wetash Commentary) see, besides Zunz (z. 5.), 

elitzsch (‘Gesch. d. jiid. Poesie,’ pp. 20, &c., 
204, &c.); Dukes (‘ Rabbin. Blumenl.’ pp. 67, 
&c.); Schubl (‘Sent. du Talmud,’ sassin) ; 
Fritzsche (#. s., p. xxxvii., &c.); Joél (‘ Blicke 
in d. Relig. Gesch.’ i. pp. 71, &c.) 3; Strack in 
Herzog’s ‘ Real-Encykl.’ vii. pp. 430, 431 ; and 
others—latest, Hamburger in the Supplemental 
Part to his ‘ Real-Encykl.’ pp. 77-86. 

3 It is certainly rather a reference, although 
a very close one, than a quotation. It is 
adduced as a saying of the sages. On the other 
hand, the saying of José, the son of Joezer, 
‘‘Let thy house be the meeting-place for the 
sages” (Abh. i. 4), and this other saying of 
the son of Jochanan (Abh. i. 5), ‘‘ Let the 

r be the children of thy household,” might 

intended as a protest against the bacchanalian 
feasts alluded to in Ecclus (comp. also Ecclus. 
ix. 14-16). On José b. Jochanan comp. Frankel 
in his ‘Monatsschr.’ i. (1852), pp. 405-407 ; 
Gratz, ‘Gesch.’ ii. pp. 274, &c., iii. p. 7. 
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Outward circumstances induced the 
Jewish teachers at different times to 
pronounce differently upon the book 
‘of Ben Sira. First, we have a series 
of quotations in which our book is 
adduced with the same formula as the 
hagiographa, and indeed is apparently 
classed with them.! Next, we are warned 
that, unlike the books of Holy Scripture, 
“the writings of Ben Sira . . . do not 
defile the hands” (‘ Tos. Yad.’ ii. 13, ed. 
Zuckerm. p. 683). This, however, only 
implies the emphatic exclusion of Ecclus, 
from the Canon.? But the Jewish Fathers 
went further. Rabbi Aqibha declared the 
book included in those ‘‘outside” writings 
the perusal of which involved the loss of 
eternal life (Jer. Sanh. 28a, near top); 
and the Midrash on Eccles, xii. 12, by a 
play on the words “and what is beyond 
(besides) these (viz. the words of the 
sages),” explains that “the rest,” viz. the 
bringing into the house of uncanonical 
books such as Ben Sira, only brings con- 
fusion (reading instead of HAD A— 
mind, confusion). We would suggest 
that the change of feeling was connected 
with the Christian controversy—being 
due partly to apprehension of the danger 
of allowing the perusal of not strictly 
orthodox Rabbinical works, and partly to 
the wide use of Ecclus. in the early 
Christian Church. Be this as it may, 
the mood was only partial and transient. 
In consequence of a discussion on the 
saying of Aqibha, Rabbi Joseph, the 
head of the Babylonian Academy of 
Pumbadita, ultimately gave forth a state- 
ment which not only allowed the judicious 
use of the book, but leads us to infer that, 
as in the Church so in the synagogue, it 
was regarded as an ecclesiasticus, suited 
for catechetical and homiletic purposes 
(Sanh. 1004), The passages specially 
recommended for this are the following, 
although from the modifications, additions 


1 So often: see Zunz, #. s. Strack (‘ Proleg. 
Crit. in V. T.’ pp. 64, 65) has certainly not 
succeeded in the attempt either to explain or 
disprove this. On the other band, Joel’s pro- 
posed emendations of the condemnatory terms 
used in the Talmud about Ben Sira are inge- 
nious, but neither satisfactory nor convincing 
(Joél, #. s. pp. 72-75). 

? For the meaning of the expression ‘‘ defileth 
the hands,” see ‘Life and Times of Jesus,’ 
ch. xxxi. (vol. ii.). 
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or contractions, as compared with the 
Greek text, some of them are only hypo- 
thetically identified: Ecclus. xxv. 3; 
XXV. 263 XXVI. 13 1x. 3, 8,95 XXVL 29; 
XL 304, 32 4, 33@; XL 29a; vi. 6; xxx. 
21 or else xl. 7 ; xxxi. 4.(?). (Sanh. 100 8.) 
Indeed, we find references to our book 
not only in the Talmud, but in the 
Midrashim.! And from the first half of 
the 14th century comes the explana- 
tion that the Talmud had only intended 
to prohibit such a study of Ben Sira as 
should be made of the Bible, but not 
occasional resort to it (Ritba ? in the En- 
Iagobh to Bab. B. 98 0, apud Joél, u. s., 
p. 76). 

We only add that, although the so- 
called Alphabet of Ben Sira contains in 
the first (or Aramzan) Alphabet four 
quotations from our book, and in the 
second (or Hebrew) Alphabet two such 
citations, it must not be confounded with 
our Ecclesiasticus,? and is of very much 
later date. 

Use in the carly Christian Church.— 
Leaving aside the general question of 
the use of the Apocrypha in the Church ~ 
(on which the view of the Church of 
England is sufficiently expressed in Art. 
VI.), we briefly note some points of 
historical interest. Reference has already 
been made to the evident acquaintance 
with Ecclus. implied in the Epistle of 
St. James. There can be little doubt 
that in the Ep. of Barnabas xix. we have 
a quotation from Ecclus. iv. 31. Ter- 
tullian seems to refer to our book (Ecclus. 
xv. 18) with the formula: sicut scriptum 
est (‘de Exhort. Cast.’ c. 2, and ‘de 
Monogam.’ c. 14). Clement of Alexan- 
dria frequently quotes Ecclus.: thirteen 
times with the formula 4 ypady Aeyea, 


1 Four in Ber. R. (c. 83 103 733 91); onein 
Shem. R. ; two in Vayyk. R. ; one in Bamidb. 
R. ; one in the Midr. on Prov. c. 22 (?) ; two in 
that on Eccles.; three in the Midr. Tanchuma, 
&c. 

2 The name is an abbreviation from &. Jom 
Zobh 4. Abraham Ishbili [from Seville}. 

* For an English translation of the two Alpha- 
bets of Ben Sira, as well as for that of the 
Talmudic quotations from our book, I take leave 
to refer the reader to my ‘ History of the Jewish 
Nation,’ pp. 559-563. Comp. also Dukes (s. 5.), 
Deli (w. s.), and the literature of the subject 
in Fiirst, ‘ Biblioth. Jud.’ iii. p. 341; a new ed. 
b acacia (‘Alphab. Sirac. utr.’ Berlin, 
1858), 
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¢now and the like; nine times with that 
of 7 copia A€ya, Pyow and the like; 
thrice as the words of the zadaywyds. 
But as he also twice designates the book 
as 9 copia Inco, it can scarcely be argued 
that he placed it on the same level with 
the Solomonic writings (but see ‘Strom.’ 
li. 5, 24). Similar in form are the quota- 
tions of Ongen from Ecclus., although he 
expressly ascribed the work to Jesus the 
son of Sirach (‘contra Cels.’ vi. 7). 
Cyprian, who often quotes from it, seems 
to treat it as if belonging to the Canon.? 
On the other hand, Jerome expressly 
declares it non-Solomonic and non- 
canonical (see the quotation in a former 
paragraph), and equally emphatically 
Athanasius (‘ Epist. fest.’ 39), who ranks 
our book with the Didache, ‘The Shep- 
herd,’ &c. None the less was the book 
used and quoted by the Fathers in a 
manner similar to that of the Jewish 
Fathers. Lastly, St. Augustine ranks 
the book with the canonical wnitings on 
account of its authority in the Church, 
although he denies its Solomonic author- 
ship (‘de doctr. Christ.’ 11. 8). It is 
enumerated in the Hebrew Canon by 
the Synods of Hippo (393) and Carthage 
(397). The inclusion of the Apocrypha 
in the Canon by the Council of Trent (in 
the 4th Session, 8 Apmi, 1546, ‘Canon. 
et Decr.’ ed. Tauchnitz, pp. 15, 16) is 
sufnciently known. (Comp. Herbst, 
‘Einl.’ i. pp. 24, &c. ; De Wette-Schrader, 
‘Lehrb.’ pp. 596-599; Keil, ‘ Einl.’ pp. 
702, 703, 7473 Schiirer, w. 5.) 


§ XI. LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 


The references in the preceding para- 
graphs sufficiently indicate the works 
which have been chiefly consulted in 
preparing the present commentary. 
The literature of the subject is, however, 
very large. For its complete enumera- 
tion we must refer to the various Ency- 
clopzedias (German and English) and to 
the books of ‘Introduction’ to the Old 
Testament. The Greek text used has 
been that of Tischendorf (‘Vetus Test. 
Graece,’ &c., ed. vi", 1880), and gene- 
Tally referred to as the Vatican, though 


* Comp. Schiirer in Herzog’s ‘ Real-Encykl.’ 
art. Apokr., 487; ‘ Gesch.’ 597. 
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it scarcely deserves that designation (see 
§ VIII.). The full Vat. and Sin. readings 
have been collated from Nestle’s supple- 
ment to the ed. (Lips. 1887). Besides, 
the variants in the magnificent ed. of 
Holmes and Parsons have been referred 
to. The critical edition of the Apocrypha 
by Fritzsche (Lips. 1871) has been 
already described. Of the various sepa- 
rate editions of the Greek text of Eccle- 
siasticus—z7th notes—that of Linde has 
no special value (‘Sententiae Jesu Sira- 
cidae, Gedani, 1795); that of Bret- 
schneider has been constantly compared 
(‘ Liber Jesu Sirac. Graece,’ Ratisb. 1806). 
The Synac text used has been generally 
that in Walton’s Polyglot. For Hebrew 
translations we have had the render- 
ing by Ben Seebh (previously noticed). 
The Hebrew is elegant, but the trans- 
lation follows sometimes the Syriac, some- 
times the Greek — sometimes scarcely 
either the one or the other. The Hebrew 
in the translation of the Apocrypha by 
S. J. Fraenkel (Lips. 1830) 1s not so 
elegant as that of Ben Seebh, nor yet 
much more faithful to the text. ‘Trans- 
lations into Hebrew of portions of the 
text—such as that of ch. xxiv. by Lowth, 
emended by Fritzsche, and of ch. li. by 
Professor Bickell—are noted in their 
places in the commentary. The German 
translation of Gutmann (‘ Die Apokryphen 
d. A. Test.’ Altona, 1841) affords not any 
help. The English version by Dr. Bissell 
(in the vol. on the Apocr. supplemental 
to Dr. Schaff’s American ed. of the 
English translation of Lange’s Bible 
Comment.) resembles in character that 
of Fritzsche. ‘The latter, which is not 
strictly literal, is appended to his Com- 
mentary on Ecclus. (‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. 
Handb.’ 5'° Lief. 1860). 

The general questions connected with 
the book (such as its authorship, date, 
arrangement, versions, &c.) are discussed 
in the corresponding articles in the various 
Encyclopedias — such as (in German) 
those of Winer, Schenkel (by Fritzsche), 
Herzog (by Schirer), Riehm, and Ham- 
burger—although with little variety or 
progression. So far as the Apocrypha 
and especially Ecclesiasticus are con- 
cerned, the like sameness characterises 
the account of our book in the various 
Introductions to the Old Testament: 
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De Wette-Schrader, Keil, Reuss (‘Gesch. 
d. h. Schr. A. T.’ 1882). To these must 
be added, as containing by far the fullest 
treatment of the subject, the account of 
Ecclus. Schiirer in the ‘Gesch. des 
Jiid. Volkes’ (1886), to which reference 
has already been made. A special place 
must, for various reasons, be assigned 
both to Welte’s (R. C.) ‘EinL in d. 
deuterokan. B, d. A. T.’ (in Herbst wu 
Welte’s ‘ Einl.’ Sect. II. part i, Freiburg, 
1844) and to Eichhorn’s ‘Einl, in d, 
Apokr. Schr. d. A. T.’ (Leipz 1795 
—being vol. iv. of his ‘Krit. Schr.’). 
Besides these German works, the articles 
Ecclesiasticus and Jesus the Son of Sirach 
in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible’ (vol. i.) 
have been consulted, as well as the able 
and learned summary by Dr, Davidson 
in vol, ii, of his ed. of Horne’s Introd. 
(1856, pp. 1024-1033). 

On the relation of our book to Philo 
and Jewish Hellenism, the works of 
Gfrorer and Dahne and the art. Philo by 
the present writer in Smith and Wace’s 
‘Dict. of Chr. Biogr.’ have been referred 
to. For the relation of the Greek text 
to the Syriac and for other general ques- 
tions the articles by Geiger in the ‘Z. D. 
M. G.’ xii. 1858, and by Horowitz in 
Frankel’s ‘ Monatsschrift,’ vol. xiv. (since 
published as a separate brochure, 1865), 
have been perused. For the relation of 
Ecclus, to Proverbs we have referred to 
C. Seligmann (‘D. B. d. Weish. J. Sir.’ 
1883); for the references in the Epistle 
of St. James, to A. Boon (‘ Dissert. Exeg. 
Theol. de Jac. ep. cum Sir. libro con- 
venientia’), As regards the relation of 
the Vetus Latina to the Hebrew original, 
special notice has been taken of Bengel’s 
art. in Ejichhorn’s ‘ Biblioth.’ vol. vii, 
which is repeated in summary in Bert- 
holdt’s ‘ Histor. Knit. Einleit. pp. 2306- 
2309. On historical questions the works 
of Herzfeld, Ewald, and Gratz have 
been referred to. On the Wisdom- 
teaching and the Dogmatics and Ethics 
of Ecclus., the book of Dr. J. F. Bruch 
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(‘ Weisheits-Lehre d. Hebr.’ Strassburg, 
1851) and the ‘ Schul- ” by Dr. 
V. Merguet (KoOnigsberg, 1874) have 
been ; 

Beyond the works just referred to, an 
exhaustive study of all the Commentaries 
on Ecclesiasticus has not been attempted 
—the more so that it was wished to make 
a fresh study of the book. The Anno- 
tations in vol. v. of the ‘ Critici Sacn’ 
deserve constant attention, especially 
those by Drusius and Grotius. The 
latter are mostly the source of the classical 
parallels, not unfrequently noted by 
writers, For this reason, and because 
they are often rather coincidences than 
parallels, it has not been deemed neces- 
sary to repeat them. It needs scarcely 
be said that the Commentary of Fritzsche 
(in the ‘Exeg. Handb.’) has been con- 
stantly compared and used. It is by far 
the fullest work on Ecclesiasticus, and 
its learning and ability are beyond ques- 
tion. The (American) Commentary of 
Dr. Bissell in vol. xv. of Schaff’s ed. of 
Lange’s Comment. chiefly follows that 
of Fritzsche. Besides these, the Com- 
mentary of Bretschneider (‘Liber Jesu 
Siracidae’) deserves and requires careful 
perusal, although the book bears marks — 
of youth and haste. The brief annota- 
tions of Joach. Camerarius (‘ Sententiae 
Jesu Sirac.,’ at the end of the Greek text, 
pp. 136-213) are chiefly interesting for 
the quotation of parallelisms from classical 
writers. The notes of J. G. Linde 
(‘Sent. J. S.’ Gedani, 1785) are very 
brief, but occasionally really valuable ; 
the few Rabbinic annotations of M. 
Gutmann (‘D. Apokr. d. A. Test.’) are 
not only scanty, but also slight. 

Lastly, we have now to add to the 
literature on Ecclus, the discussion of the 
book in Professor Cheyne’s ‘Job and 
Solomon,’ pp. 179-198, which came too 
late to be used in the preparation of the 
present commentary. It is characterised 
by the learning, clearness, and beauty of 
diction of that writer. 


Some refer 
this Pro- 


1 Or, 


THE WISDOM OF JESUS THE SON OF SIRACH, 


OR 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 


[A Prologue made by an uncertain Author. 
6 i= Jesus was the son of Sirach, and 
grandchild to Jesus of the same name 

with him: this man therefore lived in the 
latter times, after the people had been led 
away captive, and called home again, and 
almost after all the prophets. Now his 


* grandfather Jesus, as he himself witnesseth, 


was a man of great diligence and wisdom 
among the Hebrews, who did not only 
gather the grave and short sentences of 
wise men, that had been before him, but 
himself also uttered some of his own, full 
of much understanding and wisdom. When 
as therefore the first Jesus died, leaving this 
book almost || perfected, Sirach his son re- 
ceiving it after him left it to his own son 
Jesus, who, having gotten it into his hands, 
compiled it all orderly into one volume, and 
called it Wisdom, intituling it both by his 
own name, his father’s name, and his grand- 
father’s; alluring the hearer by the very 
name of Wisdom to have a greater love to 
the study of this book. It containeth there- 
fore wise sayings, dark sentences, and para- 
bles, and certain particular ancient godly 
stories of men that pleased God; also his 


prayer and song; moreover, what benefits 
God had vouchsafed his people, and what 
plagues he had heaped upon their enemies. 
This Jesus did imitate Solomon, and was 
no less famous for wisdom and learning, 
both being indeed a man of great learning, 
and so reputed also. ] 


The Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach. 


WHEREAS many and great . 
things have been delivered 


unto us by the law and the prophets, 
and by others that have followed 
their steps, for the which things Is- 
rael ought to be commended for 
learning and wisdom; and whereof 
not only the readers must needs 
become skilful themselves, but also 
they that desire to learn be able to 


profit them which are 'without, both 10r, of 
by speaking and writing : my grand- Srzion. 


father Jesus) when he had much 


Whereas many and great things have been 
delivered unto us.| “ Great,” in the sense of 
important; “delivered,” here Se8opevmr, not 
wapadiéog 6a, as usually and more aptly ; “to 
us,” viz. to the Jews. 


by the Law, the Prophets, and the others 
who followed upon them.] Viz. the writers 
(not the writings) that followed—presumably, 
the authors of the Hagiographa. 


for which itis due to commend Israel 
for culture (madeia, disciplina; De Wette, 
“‘ instruction ”) and aan The two terms 
are again found immediately afterwards, and 
(though in inverse order) in Ecclus. 1. 27. 
In the LXX. ma:8eia is the equivalent of ten 
Hebrew words. Here it probably stands 
for the Hebrew 1, which is so rendered 
twenty-one times in the LXX. renee of 
Prov., while the two terms, as here, are four 
times combined (Prov. i. 2, 7, xv. 33, xxiii. 23; 
Theod., S.-H., 23, and ten other Codd.), and 
in only two instances (Prov. x. 174; xvii. 8?) 


two other Hebrew words are represented by 
gwatéeia in Prov. The Hellenistic tone of this 
commendation should be marked. It seems 
intended to strengthen the confidence of Israel 
in their position among the Greeks, and to 
conciliate the favour of the latter. 


and since it behoves those who read 
(or, readers) not only to become skilful (scientes, 
“ einsichtsvoll”) themselves (X, C, H, §5, 155 
read yevéoOat), but also that they who love 
learning (are eager after knowledge) should 
beable to be of use, both speaking and 
writing (by verbal instruction and written 
works), to them that are without] This 
is the common meaning of the expression. 
In that case the reference would seem to be 
to Grecian proselytes, or perhaps even to in- 

uiring heathens, and only secondarily to the 

ews in the dispersion. But in the usage of 

olybius the expression only means “out- 
siders” or “ others.” 


my grandfather Jesus.| Or, possibly; ‘my 
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es himself to the reading of the 
aw, and the prophets, and other 
books of our fathers, and had gotten 
therein good judgment, was drawn 
on also himself to write something 
pertaining to learning and wisdom ; 
to the intent that those which are 
desirous .to learn, and are addicted 


and to pardon us, wherein we may 
seem to come short of some words, 
which we have laboured to inter- 
pret. For the same things uttered 
in Hebrew, and translated into an- 
other tongue, have not the same 
force in them: and not only these 
things, but the law itself, and the 


‘prophets, and the rest of the books, !Gr. 
have no small ' difference, when they ‘or, 
are spoken in their own language. ¢**“eac.- 
For in the eight and thirtieth year cir. x33. 


to these things, might profit much 
more in living according to the law. 
Wherefore let me intreat you to 
read it with favour and attention, 


ancestor Jesus.” On the meaning of this word 
and on the date of the work of the older 
Siracide, comp. Introd. 


having given (devoted) himself more 
[than others] (so in the usage of Polyb.—am- 
plius ; but Wahl, “for longer”) to the read- 
ing (study), d’c.] The arrangement of the 
Old Testament into “ Law, the Prophets, and 
the other books of the fathers” (comp. St. 
Luke xxiv. 27; Jos. c. Ap. i. 8), appears here 
for the first time. It is probable that this 
passage gave rise to the tripartite division of 
the Old Testament which was afterwards 
universally adopted. 


and having gotten therein sufficient 
{=much, sat multus, quod satis est) profi- 
ciency.| So in the usage of Polyb.: “as the 
result of practice.” In LX X.1 Kings (1 Sam.) 
xvi. 7 the word stands for “ height.” 


that those who love (are eager for) 
learning.| The next clause is ambiguous. 
Most modern writers render it: “becoming 
also attached to these things,” viz. to this new 
contribution of the Siracide. But the render- 
ing of the A. V., slightly modified, seems better: 
and are become attached to these 
things, viz. those things in which Ben Sira 
himself had gotten such skill—the Law, the 
Prophets, and other writings of the fathers. 
This agrees better with the plural number 
(rovray évoyor: Comp. €v rovros .. . €&«v), 
whereas the work of Ben Sira is referred to 
in the singular (re ray x. 7. X.). It also 
accords with the general context. The 
object of the elder Siracide was to further 
in religion those who, comparatively ignorant, 
were desirous to learn, and had become at- 
tached to these things. On the other hand, 
it would be difficult to attach any definite 
meaning to their becoming attached to his 
new work. 


might make all the more progress by 
a life (/iving) according to the Law.] 
The da 1s generally rendered “ in,” not “ by,” 
but the sense is nearly the same in both cases. 
Although the tone of this introductory 


statement is Grecian, it is Palestinian in spirit. 
For the Rabbis often urge the duty of those 
who bad learned to teach others. Thus it was 
said that the promise Ps. cxii. 3 applied to 
those who, having learned, also taught the 
Law (Kethub. 50 a); and the expression “ the 
law of kindness ” (Prov. xxxi. 26) is explained 
to mean study in order to teach (Sukk. 49 4). 
On the other hand, we are told that there is 
not greater vanity than to have learned the 
Law and not to instruct others (Deb. R. 2). 
Indeed, according to Rabbi Meir, such an 
one “despised the word of the Lord,” ac- 
cording to Numb. xv. 31 (Siphre, ed. Fried- 
mann, p. 33 2). Similarly, in regard to the 
necessity of knowledge in order to attain purity 
of life, there was not any principle more gene- 
rally current than tbat an uncultivated person 
did not fear sin, and that the ignorant could 
not be pious (Ab. ii. 5). Indeed, Rabbinic 
study was based on this idea. . 

In what follows the younger Siracide be- 
speaks “favour and attention” for the work 
of his ancestor, and as translator asks the 
readers to pardon (to have a lenient judg- 
ment) wherein (in those things where) we 
may appear, while having bestowed 
diligent labour on the translation (circa 
interpretationem laborando), to have failed 
in some of the words. It has, however, 
also been proposed to render the sentence: 
‘‘Wheresoever we seem in our carefully 
elaborated translation in certain of our phrases 
to give no meaning.” The next sentence— 
translated in the A. V. with sufficient accuracy, 
though not quite literally—explains as reason 
of such failure, that a translation could never 
quite convey the force of the original. “These 
things” refer to the present work. We 
note that the expression “‘ Hebrew ” (tongue) 
occurs here for the first time in Old Testa- 
ment literature. 

Lastly, the translator proceeds to give his 
reasons for undertaking the work. 


For in the eight and thirtieth year, ander 
king Euergetes.| See Introd. Rather: “I 
found no small difference of culture.” 


v. 1.] 


coming into Egypt, when Euergetes . 


was king, and continuing there some 
time, I found a 'book of no small 
learning : therefore I thought it most 
necessary for me to bestow some 
diligence and travail to interpret it ; 
using great watchfulness and skill in 
that space to bring the book to an 
end, and set it forth for them also, 
which in a strange country are willing 


The word which we have rendered “ differ- 
ence” has been variously translated, and also 
means “made like unto.” But our version 
suits the context best. Having during his 
residence in Egypt felt the difference of culture 
—in modern parlance: of standpoint and 
development—between the Palestinians and 
Grecians (whether Jews, proselytes, or Greek 
friends and inquirers), he was anxious to pre- 
sent the work of his ancestor in a Greek garb. 
Jt will be noticed that, strictly speaking, the 
text gives not any information on the contro- 
verted question, at what precise date the 
younger Siracide had begun his translation, 
still less when he finished and published it, 
but only states that he had arrived and scttled 
in Egypt under the reign of Euergetes. 

Fritzsche inserts after “mos? necessary” 
ovy (from X, C, H, 55, 105, al., Old Latin); 
after “thought,” xat, ‘therefore I also thought” 
(from III. and the previously-quoted read- 
ings). ‘“Diligence:” rather, seal [speed, 
trouble] and laboriousness. ‘To inter- 
pret it:” rather, “on the translating of 
this book.” ‘“Using:” add “indeed.” “In 
that space:” rather, “in the interval of 
the time,” i.c. while he carried on his work, 
he robbed himself of sleep and employed all 
his knowledge and skill “in order, having 
brought the book to an end (for dyorra 
read dyayovra, C, H, Alex., 55, 106, 155, 253, 
254, 296), to give it forth (publish it) also 
for those abroad (in foreign lands, i.e. in 
‘‘the dispersion”) who are,” &c. The ex- 
pression is used of sojourn in a strange land, 
as in Acts xiii. 17, 1 Peter i. 17; and in the 
same sense the verb (St. Luke xxiv. 18; 
Heb. xi. 9) and the subst. adjective (Acts 
vii. 6, 29; Eph. ii. 19; 1 Pet. ii. 11; and also 
frequently in the LXX., in the Apocrypha, 
and by Philo). “And are prepared,” &c.: 
rather, “prepare themselves in manners 
(as to morals and customs) to live after 
the law.” 


CHAPTER I. 


This chapter naturally forms the Introduc- 
tion to the whole work. It consists of two 
equal parts, each of fourteen (2 x 7) verses, 
wiz. Part I., vv. 1-15 (omitting the spurious 
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to learn, being prepared before in 
manners to live after the law. 

CHAPTER I. 

1 All wisdom is from God. 10 He giveth tt to 
them that love him. 12 The fear of God ts 
Jull of many blessings. 28 To fear God 

without hypocrisy. B.C. 

° Cif. 200. 

LL ¢wisdom cometh from the re 

Lord, and is with him for +9 
ever, aes 


v. 5); Part Il., wv. 16-30. The first part 
may be designated as the theoretical (or 
objective), the second as the practical (or 
subjective) aspect of the theme. 

Each part is again subdivided into equat 
stanzas. [In general we notice that the 
numerical arrangement of stanzas, and even 
verses, throughout this book is marked, and 
indeed characteristic.] Part I. consists of two 
stanzas, each of seven verses (vv. 1-8, 9-15). 
The first stanza (vv. 1-8) opens with a 
statement of the general theme (v. 1)—the 
other six verses being an enlargement of v. 1 4, 
which sets forth that Wisdom is for ever with 
God. Similarly, the second stanza (vv. 9-15) 
takes up the first clause of the initial proposi- 
tion (v. 1a), that Wisdom cometh from the 
Lord. It is created, and bestowed by God 
as His gift to humanity (wv. 9, 10); it is 
moral and practical (“the fear of the Lord ”) 
as well as speculative, and bestows the best 
gifts in life and death (vv. 11-13); and it is 
a permanent gift alike to the individual and to 
humanity (vv. 14,15). In the last two verses 
(14, 15) the author returns to the subject of 
the first two verses in the stanza (vv. 9, 10). 

Part II. consists of three stanzas of five, 
five, and four verses—the last being, however, 
a double verse (v. 30). It may be described 
as the practical aspect of the subject. Stanza1. 
(wv. 16-20) sets forth what Wisdom is, and 
what Wisdom does for the wise. Stanza ii. 
(vv. 21-26) might be briefly thus inscribed : 
“ The fool (= ungodly) and the wise (= righ- 
teous);” and stanza ill. (vv. 27-30) con- 
versely : “‘The wise and the fool.” 

[On the relation of the Greek text of this 
chapter to the Syriac Version, see the notes.] 


1. The manner in which Wisdom is set 
forth is extremely characteristic of the stand- 
point of Ecclesiasticus, as intermediate not 
only between the Old Testament and Jewish 
Hellenism, but between the latter and what 
afterwards was distinctively Palestinian teach- 
ing. Comp. here on the one hand such descrip- 
tions of Wisdom as in Wisd. vii. 21-27, and 
chap. viiii—or still further in the writings of 
Philo—and on the other hand the teaching of 
the Rabbis, which identified Wisdom with the 
Torah, or Law. Even the opening sentence 
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2, Who can number the sand of 
the sea, and the drops of rain, and 
the days of eternity ? 

3 Who can find out the height of 
heaven, and the breadth of the earth, 
and the deep, and wisdom ? 


[v. 2—5, 


4. Wisdom hath been created be- BC. 


fore all things, and the understanding =— 


of prudence from everlasting. 

5 The word of God most high is 
the fountain of wisdom; and her 
ways are everlasting commandments. 


of Ecclus. (wv. 1) is both Grecian and Hebrew 
—the former element appearing in the word 
all, the latter in the derivation of “ all wisdom ” 
from God. And this “wisdom” is “ for 
ever” with God (comp. Job xii. 13). The 
Old Lat. Version has: “and was with Him 
ever, and is before the Age” (et cum illo fuit 
semper, et est ante evum). 


2. The proposition in the second clause of 
wv. I is er carried out, both negatively 
and positively, in the following verses. ‘That 
Wisdom is really with the Lord for ever, 
appears from the inscrutable mysteries by 
which we are surrounded (vv. 2, 3). The 
whole passage reminds us of Prov. xxx. 4. 
“The days of eternity’—lit. “of Zon.” 
The reasoning may be thus paraphrased: 
Who can compute either the numberless 
grains which make up the sand of the sea, or 
the drops in the rainfall, or the series of days 
which constitute Aon? To us it is all in- 
scrutable. The term “ A‘on” occurs very 
frequently in the LXX.—almost exclusively 
for the Hebrew Olam. The expression 
“‘ days of Aon,” or of “the Lon,” is found in 
the LXX. rendering of Deut. xxxii. 7; Is. 
Ixili. 9; Am. ix. 11; Mic. v. 2, vil. 14; Mal. 
ili. 4. Similarly, the expression “ sand of the 
sea” is frequent in the LX X., and in the Bible 
is employed to denote an innumerable quan- 
tity. The reference to the rain-drops recalls 
Job xxxvi. 27, where the LXX. use the same 
words, It has, however, been also suggested 
that v. 2 may not be intended to mark the 
inscrutable character of what is there men- 
tioned, but rather to indicate topics of com- 
parison with the inscrutable character of 
Divine wisdom. 


3. jind out.] Rather, trace out. 


the deep.| Rather, the abyss. The 
Armenian Version has: “the abyss of wis- 
dom.” The Syriac (as also Vet. Lat. and 70) 
omits “‘and wisdom.” We regard the words 
as a Hellenising addition by the Greek trans- 
lator. The language recalls the cosmogony 
of Philo (‘de Mundi opif.’ ed. Mangey, i. 6, 
7; ed. Fref., p. 6), in which first the “un- 
bodily ” heaven and the “ unseen” (invisible) 
earth and “the idea” of air and vacuity were 
made by God in the “intelligible ” (ideal) 
world. It seems the more likely that the 
youre Siracide may have entertained views 
indred to those afterwards developed by 
Philo, since the same ideas appear in the LX X, 


rendering of Gen. i. 2: ‘And the earth was 
unseen (invisible) and unwrought ” (unformed 
—the word occurs only here in biblical litera- 
ture). Among the Rabbis we find similar 
speculations — although under ban of the 
authorities—about the pre-existence of matter 
and the formation, rather than the creation, 
of the world (comp. ‘ Life and Times of Jesus,’ 
vol. i. pp. 50, §1). In these speculations water 
was mostly regarded as the original matter. 
One Rabbi (Ben Soma) thought that only 
two or three fingers’ breadth intervened be- 
tween the upper and the lower waters (Ber. 
R. 1); and that these issued from the Téebom, 
or abyss. The Hellenistic character of the 
views of the younger Siracide accounts for 
the otherwise apparently incongruous juxta- 

sition of “abyss” with ‘ wisdom ”—here 
in the sense of creative, formative wisdom. 

4. understanding of prudence.) Rather, 
intelligence of understanding [purpose? 
thoughtfulness ?]. The Armen. Vers. has the 
two words in apposition, as similarly Prov. 1. 4; 
their conjunction in Prov. viii. 12, comp. 1. 4. 
The verse seems another of the Hellenistic 
alterations by the Greek translator. The Syr. 
renders v. 4: ‘‘ More abundant than all these 
is wisdom, and stronger is faith.” ‘The latter 
words suggest a Christian hand. 


Srom everlasting.| Lit. from Zon. 

On the negative statement concerning 
“ Wisdom” (in vv. 2, 3) follows now the 
positive. Alike the first and second clauses of 
v. 4 seem parallel to, and are explained by the 
first and second clauses of v. 6. Verse 5 1s 
found only in H, 23, 55, 70, 106, 248, Co. 
and in the Old Lat., and has been rightly 
omitted by Fritzsche. It is evidently an 
interpolation, intended to avert heterodox 
teaching or application. 

In regard to the term “ create” in wv. 4, it 
is true that in Ecclus. it is used in the sense 
of “forming” or preparing (so probably, 
though not certainly, in Ecclus. xxxix. 25, and 
in xl. 1, xliv. 2, and more doubtfully, xlix. 14). 
But in these passages the word is evidently 
employed in a wider, almost figurative sense. 
Bretschneider is therefore not justified in con- 
tending that the word in our verse does not 
mean “to create.” It might represent the 
Hebrew 733), which the LX X. render in Prov. 
viii. 22 by “create” (so also in Gen. xiv. 19, 
22, while generally they translate x73 by 
xri{o). Although this view of “ Wisdom 
as created before all things is here probably 
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B.C. 6 To whom hath the root of 
“=* wisdom been revealed ? or who hath 
® Isai. 4 “known her wise counsels ? 
Wind. 9 7 [Unto whom hath the know- 
Rom. 21. ledge of wisdom been made manifest ? 
ook ee a who hath understood her great 
* experience ! ] 
8 There is one wise and greatly to 
be feared, the Lord sitting upon his 


throne. 


9 He created her, and saw her, B 


and numbered her, and poured her 
out upon all his works. 

10 She is with all flesh according 
to his gift, and he hath given her to 
them that love him. 

11 The fear of the Lord is honour, 
and glory, and gladness, and a crown 
of rejoicing. 

12 The fear of the Lord maketh a 


Grecian, it may also be referred to Prov. viii. 22. 
The Rabbis substituted for “‘ Wisdom” the 
Torah (Law), which they represented as one 
of the six things created before the world 
(Ber. R. 1), or according to another passage, 
2000 years before it (Midr. on Song v. 11). 
They commented on Prov. viii. 22 to this 
effect, that God had looked into the Torah, 
as an architect into his plans, and so created 
the world (Ber. R. 1). The second clause of 
v. 4 may probably refer to the details of 
creation. ‘The personification of ‘ Wisdom” 
in our verse is only figurative. It is interest- 
ing to mark that Philo also quotes Prov. viii. 
22, interpreting it in a manner similar to the 
Siracide (‘de Temul.’ [ebriet.], ed. Mang. 
i. 362; Fref. p. 244). 

6. Rather, was revealed,and who knew 
her subtle devices? ‘Subtle devices,” 
with the additional meaning of secrecy—Vet. 
Lat., astutias illius. The inscrutable character 
of “ Wisdom” is farther shewn in regard to 
her root—as being in God, and to her work- 
ing. ‘The reference is not to Wisdom as in 
God, but to Wisdom as manifesting herself. 
The second half of the verse is omitted in 
the Armenian Version. The Syr. begins the 


verse with pomp j®—evidently the “from 
féon” of the close of v. 4 in the Greek 
Version. 


7. This is another interpolation, found in 
the same Codd. as wv. 5. 


8. One is wise, and to be feared 
greatly, sitting upon His throne: the 
Lord.] ‘To be feared greatly,” comp. Joel 
ii. 31, and Ecclus. xliii. 29. In Him Wisdom 
is joined to power, although the reference 
may also be to His moral properties: He is 
the Lord. The Syr. and Arab. Versions have : 
‘“ruleth over all her treasures.” The Syr. 
Vers. and the Old Lat. omit the words “ wise 
and,” which probably were not in the Hebrew 
original. 

9,10. Beginning of stanza ii. (vv. 9-15). 
The writer proceeds to give an account of 
Wisdom as Divinely bestowed. ‘‘ Numbered 
her ”—so literally. Although the words of 
the Hebrew original were probably taken from 


Job xxviii. 27 (see marg.), it does not follow 
that the younger Siracide mistranslated them 
because they differ from the rendering of the 
LXX. (efnynoaro). Some have translated : 
‘“He divided her,” i.e. He bestowed on the 
things to be created, to each its part of 
wisdom. And this may be the meaning of 
the addition in the Syr. and Arab. Versions : 
‘“He numbered and gave it.” We hesitate 
connecting the expression with the Sephiroth, 
or “enumerations ” (emanations) of the Kab- 
balists, although to “enumerate” might be 
equivalent to creatively determining and setting 
it forth, and in that sense revealing it. 

There cannot be any doubt as to the 
meaning of the next clause, with which the 
first part of v. 10 must be logically connected 
(the words “she is” are not in the original) : 
‘He poured her upon all (the Arm. omits 
‘‘all”) His works—v. toa: [together] with 
all flesh, according to His good will 
(donation).” That this latter is here the correct 
meaning rather than “ gift”—certainly not 
“appointed portion ”’—appears not only from 
the Syr. and Arab. Versions, but from the 
whole context, and seems supported by Ecclus, 
xi. 17, where the word 8dors in the first clause 
is parallel to “ good pleasure” in the second. 
The expression ‘all flesh” means here “all 
mankind,” as in Gen. vi. 12; Joel iii. 1. The 
word “with” seems at first sight to render 
the explanation difficult. But it may mean 
that wisdom has been bestowed on all God’s 
works in connexion with man. It follows quite 
aptly (v. 104) that “He supplied (bestowed) 
her abundantly to them that love Him.” 
Teaching similarto this, only in more develo 
form, occurs frequently in Philo. Notably, 
he tells us (‘de Profug.’ ed. Fref. p. 470) that 
God pours of His etherial wisdom upon all 
generous and inquiring minds. But while 
they rejoice in it, they know not the author 
and source of it. This is God, who has given 
His word as the bread from heaven. ‘These 
Divine precepts bring to the Israelitish, ic. 
the receptive soul, light and sweetness. And 
then Philo proceeds to shew the superior 
happiness (as compared with that of the mere 
philosopher) of obedience to the command- 
ments and the service of God. 
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14 ‘To fear the Lord is the begin- 3C¢ 
ning of wisdom: and it was created “—— 
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B.C. merry heart, and giveth joy, and 
“~— gladness, and a long life. 


13 Whoso feareth the Lord, it with the faithful in the womb. a 
shall go well with him at the last, and 15 She hath built an everlasting fv".?" 
Or, shalt he 'shall find favour in the day of his foundation with men, and she te, 
* death. continue ¢ with their seed. 20. 31. 


11. From this account of Wisdom, as 
Divinely bestowed —to which vv. 14, 15 
correspond (see the introduction)—the writer 
passes in v. 11 to Wisdom in its practical 
aspect, which is the fear of the Lord, telling 
us what it is, and what it bestows, alike in 
life and death. The “crown of rejoicing” is 
a figure easily understood, derived from the 
custom on festive occasions. 


12. gladdens (cheers) the heart.] The 
same ex ion occurs in LX X. Prov. xxvii. 9. 
The sore, it should be noticed, are all in the 
future tense. For the last clause comp. Deut. 
iv. 40, vi. 2; Prov. iil. 1, 2, 16, x. 27; 
Ecclus. i. 20. The Rabbis also regard length 
of life as the reward of righteousness (Prov. 
x. 2): it delivered even from natural death 
(Shabb. 156 4), and death at sixty was “by 
the hand of God” (Jer. Bikk. 64¢). Similar 
statements frequently occur in the Midrashim. 


13. Inthe margin, “ shall be blessed,” which 
marks the better meaning and reading of III., 
X, H, 23, 70, al., Co., and the Old Lat. So 
also the Syr. and Arab. Versions. We should 
be glad to believe that the expression “it 
shall be well at the last” (én ¢vyarwv) 
was intended to bear reference to the after- 
death. But the term (in the plural), which 
occurs in at least five other passages of Ecclus. 
(four of them wrongly marked in Trommius, 
‘ Concord.’), refers in only one of these places 
(Ecclus. xiviii. 24) to what qwe would call 
“the last things,” “the end of time.” On 
the other hand, the dreary references to death 
by Ben Sira (as xviii. 12; xxxviii. 17-23; xli. 
1-4) indicate a poor philosophy and an almost 
worse than Sadducean theology, which enter- 
tains not any real hope for after death. The 
single passage in Ecclus. xlviii. 11, quoted on 
the other side, requires special consideration 
(see the comment. On the subject generally 
see the Introduction). Bretschneider and 
Fritzsche understand the clause to refer to a 
gentle death (Ecclus. xi. 26). This seems 
somewhat Jejune. But the Rabbis also speak 
of 903 different kinds of death [this by gema- 
tria_, of which that “by the kiss” (of God) 
was the gentlest (Ber. 8 a), like drawing a hair 
out of the milk (Moed. Q., 28 a, 4), while a 
painful death was to be the fate of the wicked. 
(nferences as to the condition of the soul 
were also derived from the look and even the 

ure of the dying (Ab. de R. Nath. 25). 
erhaps the expression in Ecclus. may refer 


to death when children are left behind, espe- 
cially sons. The Rabbis suppose that this is 
marked in Scripture by the expression “ falling 
asleep,” in contradistinction to dying (the 
former in the case of David, the latter in that 
of Joab). The second half of the verse, how- 
ever, seems to refer to public acknowledgment 
upon death: and this, even accepting the 
reading in the margin, which is that of A, C, 
and other Codd., as well as of the Syr. and 
Vet. Lat. We know what value the Rabbis 
attached to public lamentations of the dead 
and to encomium at funeral orations. 


14. This and v. 15 are extremely interest- 
ing from their connexion with wv. 9, 10, and 
the light which they cast upon them. The 
additions in the Vet. Lat. (Latin Version) are 
very curious and characteristic of their source. 
For the first half of v. 14 comp. Prov. i. 7; 
ix.ro. The second half is quite in accordance 
with the later teaching of Philo, who regarded 
as the highest class of virtue that from an 
innate good disposition. (‘ Leg. Alleg.’ iii., 
ed. Frcf. p. 76; ‘de Congr.’ w. s. p. 429, and 
specially ‘de Prof.’ p. 474; comp. generally 
Siegfried, ‘ Philo,’ p. 269, &c., and the art. 
“Philo” in Wace and Smith’s ‘ Dict.’) The 
views of the Rabbis were similar (comp. St. 
John ix. 2; see ‘ Life and Times of Jesus,’ 1i. 
p. 178). ‘The faithful” are the neemanim 
(2 Macc. i. 2) of the Jews. The same expres- 
sion occurs also in the LXX. and the N. T. 


15. The rendering of this verse is very 
difficult. Literally translated, the first half of 
it could scarcely mean anything else than: 
And with men, as an eternal foundation 
(the same word for the Heb. word “ place” 
in LXX. Job xviii. 4; Is. xii. 13), she has 
built her nest—since the verb (voovevm) 
is not a transitive. But as this would pre- 
sent a strange mixture of figures, we can only 
suggest that there is here a misreading and 
misrendering of the original, as in LXX. 
Prov. xvi. 16—perhaps in imitation of it—in 
which case the Hebrew original really meant: 
‘* And she has acquired an eternal foundation 
(place, habitation) with men.” And it is 
probable that the substantive (vooova) is used 
with the same application in Ecclus. xxxvi. 26¢. 
The rendering of the second clause is scarcely 
less difficult. Fritzsche translates what he 
supposes the original (jOSA) by “ she shall 
be continuous,” or “ accredited, faithful (ap- 
proved),” but the better rendering seems to 


Vv. 16—22, | 


16 To fear the Lord is fulness of 
wisdom, and filleth men with her 
fruits. 

17 She filleth all their house with 
things desirable, and the garners with 
her increase. 

18 The fear of the Lord is a crown 
of wisdom, making peace and perfect 
health to flourish; both which are 
the gifts of God: and it enlargeth 
their rejoicing that love him. 

19 Wisdom raineth down. skill 


be: she shall be credited (fide digna habe- 
bitur, vel reperietur). As regards the mean- 
ing of the verse, Ecclus. xxiv. 7, 8 seems to 
leave no doubt that the reference in the first 
clause is to the Mosaic Law, as wisdom that 
had obtained an eternal foundation in Israel, 
although it seems doubtful whether “ their 
seed,” among which the Law is to shew itself 
worthy of credence, or to be approved, refers 
to mankind generally, or to the descendants 
of Israel. 


16. The verse is not merely a repetition, 
but opens the second part of the chapter, and 
begins a new stanza (see introduction). The 
connexion with wv. 14 should be marked. 
As “to fear the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom” (v. 14), so “‘ the fulness ” or “ abun- 
dance” “of wisdom ”—the determining sub- 
stantive being here used in the sense of a 
superlative—is once more “to fear the Lord ” 
—wisdom begins and ends there; “and 
makes them drunk,” i.e. fully satisfies them. 
See a similar use of the figure in Deut. xxxii. 
42, and a similar expression in LXX. Ps. xxii. 
5 (A. V. xxiii. 5). 


17. Comp. Prov. viii. 18, 19. ‘ All their 
house :” rather, all her house. The Syr. 
has: “she filleth her treasuries with wisdom 
and her treasures,” &c.—the Syr. reading 
DDH for O'DyH'ds, or perhaps D3N for 
ston. “ With her fruits:” more literally, 
her products. We have little doubt that 
here the Greek rendering preserves the 
Hebrew original of the older Siracide. 


18. The relation between fear of the Lord 
as the beginning and the fulness of wisdom in 
vv. 14 and 16 is inverted in wv. 18 and 20. 
This is not the case in the Syr., which has 
once more “the beginning of wisdom,” and 
also more correctly renders the second clause: 
‘‘and increaseth peace, and life, and health.” 
“‘ Perfect health:” literally, health of heal- 
ing—health restored. The fear of the Lord 
is a crown of wisdom (perhaps in the sense 
of Wisdom being crowned when this fear shall 
universally prevail), making to flourish 
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and knowledge of understanding, 


her fast. 

20 The root of wisdom is to fear 
the Lord, and the branches thereof 
are long life. 

21 The fear of the Lord driveth 
away sins: and where it is present, it 
turneth away wrath. 

22 A furious man cannot ‘be justi- ! Or, 
fied ; for the sway of his fury shall be punsk- 
his destruction. aon 


(here probably a Hebraism) peace (between 
man and man) and health of healing (the 
healing of all present breaches). The senti- 
ment, which in its Greek form is one of the 
modifications of the original by the younger 
Siracide, reappears in Philo. ‘There we find 
the same anticipations fully, and in exact 
correspondence, expressed in the descriptions 
of Messianic times, specially in ‘de Pram. et 
Poen.’ ed. Mangey, li. 421, &c.; ed. Fref. 
pp. 923-925. The clauses in the A. V. after 
‘to flourish ” must be struck out. 


19. The A. V. omits (with 253, 248, Co.) 
the opening words of the verse: And He 
saw and numbered (or revealed) her. The 
clause, which is precisely parallel to v. 9 (see 
the note), once more points forward to Philo. 
But it cannot be omitted, if only because it 
supplies the subject— God—for what follows. 
The word “ Wisdom” with which wv. 19 
begins in the A. V. does not occur in the 
original, and the subject is God. ‘The idea 
of presenting Him as “ pouring down, like 
rain,” “ skill and knowledge of understanding,” 
is thoroughly Hellenistic. Indeed, the first 
two clauses of this verse, which are quite 
different in the Syr., must be attributed to the 
younger Siracide. In the same manner Philo 
applied the expression “I will rain bread from 
heaven” (Ex. xvi. 4) to the showering down 
from above of Wisdom on all who are recep- 
tive (‘de Prof.’ c. 25, ed. Fref. p. 470). 
‘And exalteth them to honour:” rather, 
heightens (increases) the honour of them, 
&c. On the whole comp. Prov. iv. 8. 


21. This verse in our A. V. is not found in 
the best Codd., and must be omitted. From 
v. 20-27 the Syr. contains an entirely different 
portion. 


22. The verse begins a new stanza. 


A furious man.| The better reading is 
unrighteous anger, although A. V. repre- 
sents a correct gloss: comp. Prov. xv. 18. 
Shall not be justified—that is, before God; 
nor yet will it be vindicated or established 
before men. In gencral the expressions must 
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exalteth them to honour that hold “— 
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23 A patient man will bear for a 
time, and afterward joy shall spring 
up unto him. 

24. He will hide his words for a 
time, and the lips of many shall de- 
clare his wisdom. 

25 The parables of knowledge are 
in the treasures of wisdom ; but god- 
liness is an abomination to a sinner. 

26 If thou desire wisdom, keep the 
commandments, and the Lord shall 
give her unto thee. 


be taken in their widest and most manifold 
application. ‘The sway of his anger,” in 
the sense of momentum, impetus, ‘‘ shall be his 
destruction ’—rather, to his fall—it shall 
be the cause or occasion of it. The second 
clause of the verse does not give the reason, 
but rather explains the meaning of the state- 
ment in the first clause, and carries it further. 
The transition here from wv. 204 is abrupt, 
although v. 22 may possibly be intended as a 
en and continuation of vv. 19 e, 
20 &, 


23. In contrast to this “man of wrath” 
(Prov. xv. 18) is he who is patient, long suf- 
fering (paxpdOvpos, DIBS FIN), as in Prov. 
xiv. 29; xv. 18. See also the similar rendering 
by Aquila of *W5] WORN, Jobvi.ir. Instead 
of “will bear,” Fritzsche renders, after an- 
other reading (avé£erac) : “ will hold out.” But 
the alteration does not seem to be sufficiently 
supported, and the ordinary reading and 
rendering best accord with the context. He 
will bear till the time (vot “for atime”)— 
ny-1Y—viz., of his vindication and deliver- 
ance by God. 


24. He will hide his words till the anes 
Till the right time, that appointed of Go 
for his vindication and deliverance, he will 
keep back, restrain, his speech. Comp. 
Ps. xxxix. 1; Prov. x. 19. The second part 
of the verse shews how ample his public vin- 
dication shall be. Grotius aptly: ‘ Silen- 
tium illius in tempore compensabitur mul- 
torum de ipso sermonibus.” The Wisdom 
here spoken of is not abstract (codia), but 
practical (cvvects)—intelligence, prudence. 


25. In [or among] the treasures of 
wisdom is a parable (or else in the collec- 
tive sense, “are parables”) of understand- 
ing—the latter indicating their quality or the 
kind of parable. But quite the opposite are 
the views of life and the conversation of the 
sinner, v. 25 8. 


26. The theoretical and the practical are 
here combined: the way to acquire wisdom 


[v. 23—30. 


27 For the fear of the Lord is wis- 
dom and instruction: and faith and 
meekness are his delight. 


28 'Distrust not the fear of the t Or, Be 
Lord when thou art poor; and 35s 


come not unto him with a double ”- 
heart. 

29 Benot an hypocrite in the sight 
of men, and take good heed what 
thou speakest. 

30 Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall, 
and bring dishonour upon thy soul, 


is obedience to the commandments. Yet this 
wisdom is not in any way the reward of 
obedience: and the Lord will abundantly 
furnish thee with it. This is not a dis- 
tinctively Judaic (Rabbinic) sentiment, but 
the writer occupies Old Testament—we had 
almost said, New Testament—ground. 


27. This verse, which opens the last stanza, 
continues the reasoning of v. 26. It also 
looks back on the beginning of the previous 
stanza in vv. 22, &c. Practical wisdom in 
the fear and service of the Lord is here re- 
presented as quiet, patient bearing in well- 
doing, in opposition to the wrathful self- 
assertion of the proud sinner. ‘“ Faith and 
meekness ”—gentleness—“ are His delight :” 
rather, good pleasure, that with which He 
is well pleased, which He approves and loves. 
The word evSoxia occurs in the LXX. only 
in the Psalms (there eight times) and in the 
Apocrypha only in Ecclus.—giving another 
indication of the connexion in time between 
the version of the Psalms and our book. [In 
Cant. vi. 3—LX X. 4—the name Tirzah is so 
rendered. | 


28. The clause “when thou art poor”’ 
must be omitted, as not supported by the best 
authorities. It is evidently an explanatory 
gloss. The rendering “distrust not,” ‘“ dis- 
believe not ” (which se:ms supported by LX X. 
Is. xxx. 12), appears to correspond better with 
the second part of the verse than the ‘‘ be not 
disobedient ” of the margin. “A double 
heart” (comp. Ps. xi. 2)—one that alter- 
nates between faith and unbelief: comp. 
St. Jas. 1.8; Iv. 8. 

29. To inward truth outward truthfulness 
must correspond. ‘“ What thou speakest:” 
ht. “in thy lips.” With the exception of 250 
the Greek Codd. read, instead of “in the 
sight of men,” “in the mouths [or mouth] of 
men.” The Greek translator evidently mis- 
read *53 for 353. The Syr. read it correctly, 
and the Vet. Lat. follows it. It seems needless 
to limit the verse to a spurious public profes- 
sion of religion, The wider view is fully 
borne out by the next verse. 


B. C. 
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v. 1—4.| ECCLESIASTICUS. I. II. 45 


and so God discover thy secrets, and 
cast thee down in the midst of the 
congregation, because thou camest 
not in truth to the fear of the Lord, 
but thy heart is full of deceit. 


CHAPTER II. 

i God's servants must look for trouble, 7 and 
be patient, and trust in him. 12 For woe to 
them that do not so. 15 But they that fear 
the Lord will do so. 


30. Comp. St. Matt. xxiii. 12; St. Luke 
Xvili. 13. ‘* Discover :” in the sense of reveal, 
—make publicly known that which had been 
hidden. On the first part comp. Prov. 
xxvi. 28; on the last clause, Acts xiii. ro. 
The Syr. has in the closing verses several 
other renderings, some of which probably 
depend on a different reading of the Hebrew. 
One very clear instance of this (pointed out 
by Mr. Margoliouth) is in v. 30; for “thou 
camest not” the Syr. has “thou bearest the 
name” (omitting ‘“ not ”)—evidently the one 
reading N23, the other N'p3. 


CHAPTER II. 


The arrangement of this chapter into three 
unequal stanzas (1-6; 7-11; 12-18) is well 
marked. ‘The first of them (vv. 1-6) con- 
nects itself with the penultimate stanza of the 
previous chapter (i. 22-26). Similarly, stanzas 
iL and iii. of chapter ii. (especially stanza ii.) 
look back on the last stanza of chap. 1., and 
further develop the idea of “the fear of the 
Lord,” referred to in the opening and closing 
verses of that stanza (i. 27 a, 30¢). 

Thus viewed, the first stanza of chapter 1. 
continues and carries out what had been set 
forth in the previous chapter—especially as to 
faith, patience, and meekness. The second 
stanza (v1. 7-11) is well marked by a three- 
fold ‘“‘ Ye that fear the Lord,” to which an 
admonition or a promise is in each case 
attached. The two concluding verses of the 
stanza—or perhaps three verses, since v. 10 
is double—furnish the ground for each of the 
preceding admonitions. We mark that each 
of the three verses of admonitions has its 
corresponding couplet of lines in the two (or 
three) following verses (vv. 10, 11). 

In stanza lil. (vv. 12-18) the three “ Ye 
that fear the Lord” of the previous stanza 
have as their counterpart a threefold “ Woe” 
(wv. 12-14)—1n which we also mark corre- 
spondence with the first stanza of the chapter. 
The threefold “ Woe” is followed bya three- 
fold “ They that fear the Lord” (va. 15-17) 
—but here of a descriptive, not (as in stanza ii.) 
of a hortatory character. The concluding 
verse (v. 18) turnishes the ground of what 


M Y son, if ¢thou come to serve B.C. 

the Lord, prepare thy soul “->” 
for temptation. oe 

2 Set thy heart aright, and con- 2 Tim. 3. 
stantly endure, and 'make not haste : Pet. 4. 
in time of trouble. re 

ee tr, haste 

3 Cleave unto him, and depart not xe.’ 
away, that thou mayest be increased | 
at thy last end. 

4, Whatsoever is brought upon 


had immediately preceded, and thus corre- 
sponds with vv. ro, 11 in stanza i. 


1. if thou come.| ‘Come forward,” “set 
out.” Practical advice is now given to him 
who really wishes to serve the Lord, in 
opposition to those referred to in the closing 
verses of ch. i. The first thing to be re- 
membered is that temptation will meet us by 
the way. Such temptation may, as Drusius 
rightly remarks, come by adversity or by 
prosperity. But the reference here is to 
adversity, as the following verses shew. 


2. Guide thy heart straight, direct, 
govern it (so in LXX. Josh. xxiv. 23). ‘This 
is the literal meaning of the word. “And 
be steadfast,” which probably gives the 
meaning more fully, as the verb signifies both 
‘“‘to be staunch” and ‘to endure patiently.” 
This in opposition to making haste in the 
time of trouble—of distress or misery 
(Bissell, “ visitation”). The verb is often used 
in Philonic writings of afflictions sent. In 
such seasons we are to be staunch — not 
perturbed nor hasty in thought or deed. 
Comp. Ps. xxvil. 14. The verse is wanting 
In the Syr. 


3. depart not.| Viz. from God—turn not 
aside (the Hebrew 72 WD). “ Increased:” 
in the sense of compensating exaltation 
afterwards, at his end, or rather at a later 
time, when affliction and temptation well 
endured shall give place to happiness. But 
there is no reference here to the “after 
death.” Comp. St. Jas. v. 11. For “ mayest 
be increased at thy last end” the Syr. has: 
“mayest be wise in thy paths ”—(as has been 
noted) reading JINN, while the Greek 
read JN*INN3. 


4. brought upon thee.] Viz. by God; 
“take,” viz. upon thyself—accept it, submit 
to it. The word “cheerfully” should be 
omitted, as not properly authenticated. 
“When thou art changed to a low estate ” 
gives the meaning correctly—lit. “in the 
changes of thy humiliation,” Ze. when changes 
come by which thou art brought into a low 
estate. But the reading of 248, adAdypare 
(in the singular), is supported by the Syr. and 
better. 
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thee take cheerfully, and be patient 
when thou art changed to a low 
estate. 

5 °For gold is tried in the fire, and 


Wisd. 3. 6. acceptable men in the furnace of 


¢ Ps, 37. 
39 Se 


adversity. 

6 ¢ Believe in him, and he will help 
thee; order thy way aright, and 
trust in him. 


4Ps.37.7, 7. Ye that fear the Lord, ¢wait for 


his mercy ; and go not aside, lest ye 
fall. 
8 Ye that fear the Lord, believe 
him ; and your reward shall not fail. 
g Ye that fear the Lord, hope for 
good, and for everlasting joy and 
mercy. 


65. The higher reason of the direction of 
v. 4and the comfort in it are indicated. Such 
changes are divinely ordered to try and to 
purify us. “Adversity :” lit. humiliation. The 
figures employed frequently recur in Holy 
Scripture (Prov, xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; Zech. 
xiii. 9; Mal. iii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 7). 

6. Help or “take part with thee.” ‘The 
idea of helping, as in St. Luke i. 54. “ Order 
thy way aright” gives correctly the sense of 
the original—lit. guide (make) thy ways 
straight (set, direct them)— certainly not in 
the sense of “ straightforwardness.” “Trust:” 
rather, hope. For “hope in Him” the Syr. 
has: ‘and He will direct thy paths.” 


7. This verse, which begins the second 
stanza (see the introd.), farther indicates the 
duty of waiting for the merciful deliverance 
of God, and the danger of attempts at sinful 
self-deliverance. In this and the following 
two verses the progression of thought is 
always in the second clauses. 


8. The promise that their “ reward shall 
not fail,” or be lost, must—at least by us— 
not be taken in a Judaic sense. 


9. The admonition passes now from the 
individual to the general, and hence must be 
considered as applicable to the pious at all 
times and in all circumstances. ‘This should 
be kept in view in the interpretation of the 
expression “everlasting joy and mercy.” The 
term “ everlasting” can scarcely be regarded 
as equivalent to “ lasting” or “ long enduring.” 
Nor yet does it seem to refer to what we 
understand by “ everlasting.” Rather does it 
seem to mean that they who fear the Lord 
may always look for joy and mercy from 
God. That this is the right interpretation 
appears from the review in v. 10 of the 
experience of believers in the past. 


10 Look at the generations of old, B.C. 
and see; ‘did ever any trust in the “~** 
Lord, and was confounded? or did 3 ?* 3” 
any abide in his fear, and was for- 
saken ? or whom did he ever despise, 
that called upon him ? 


11 “For the Lord is full of com- + Ps. 86. 
passion and mercy, longsuffering, and 5° & 145. 


very pitiful, and forgiveth sins, and 
saveth in time of affliction. 

12 Woe be to fearful hearts, and 
faint hands, and the sinner that goeth 
two ways ! 

13 Woe unto him that is faint- 
hearted! for he believeth not ; there- 
fore shall he not be defended. 

14, Woe unto you that have lost 


10. The last clause should be worded like 
the two which precede: “Or did any call 
upon Him, and He despised them;” rather, 
took not notice of them? 


11. And this, although we cannot plead 
freedom from sin and its ill desert. The 
words “longsuffering and very pitiful” 
should be omitted, as not supported by the 
best authorities. 


12. This verse opens the third stanza. 
The writer now turns to those who neglect 
his admonitions. The antithesis between 
vv. 12-14, and both that which had pre- 
ceded and that which follows, should be 
marked. ‘The threefold “ Woe” is not to be 
regarded as a denunciation of judgments, 
but rather as equivalent to “ Alas for those.” 
Each of them bears reference to want of that 
steadfast faith and unswerving trust previously 
recommended. In the first “woe” failure 
in a staunch and straight course is denounced ; 
in the second, failure of courage and assur- 
ance ; in the third, that of patient endurance. 


Saint bands.| Rather, hands that hang 
down (Heb. xii. 12). The expression is 
parallel to that in Job iv. 3 and Is. xxxv. 3 
(the latter being rendered in the LXX. in 
nearly the same manner). ‘“ Fearful hearts” 
is no doubt the equivalent of the Heb. in 
Deut. xx. 8 (in the A. V. “ faint-hearted ”), 
where the LXX. employ exactly the same 
words. Similarly also in 2 Chron. xiii. 7, 
both in the Heb. and the LXX. To “go 
upon two ways” refers not to uncertainty, 
but to want of decision and the attempt to 
keep in with both sides. The classical reader 
will remember the “duabus sellis sedere” 
(with our proverbial sequence of “ falling 
between two stools”); while the biblical 
student will recall, both as to expression and 
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Vv. 15—4.] 
B.C. patience! and what will ye do when CHAPTER III. 
“2=" the Lord shall visit you ? 2 Children must honour and help both their 
15 They that fear the Lord will parents. 21 We may not desire to know all 
Fr John14. not disobey his word; and ‘they a SIR clin ata i ad 
that love him will keep his ways. : 
16 They that fear the Lord will EAR me your father, O chil- 
seek that which is wellpleasing unto dren, and do thereafter, that 
him ; and they that love him shall be ye may be safe. 
filled with the law. 2 For the Lord hath given ¢the ¢ Exod. 
17 They that fear the Lord will father honour over the children, and 5... 
prepare their hearts, and humble their hath confirmed the 'authority of the 26. 
souls in his sight, mother over the sons. 4, 
42 Sam. 18 Saying, We will *fall into the © 3 Whoso honoureth his father ,. 
eae maketh an atonement for his sins : 


hands of the Lord, and not into the 
hands of men: for as his majesty is, 
so is his mercy. 


meaning, Prov. xxviii. 6, 18. (Comp. also 
1 Kings xviii. 21.) The verse presents a 
climax: heart, hands, walk—moral defect in 
either always leading to that in the other. 


14. “ Patience :” in the sense of endurance 
rather than of hope (the latter, Fritzsche). 
For “ave lost patience” the Syr. has 
“‘ polletis fiducia” — perhaps a confusion of 


“IBN with "IK. 


15. The opposite course is traced as that 
which characterises the “fear of the Lord.” 
One of the most valuable parts of this chapter 
is the Old Testament view which it pre- 
sents of the “fear of the Lord.” “ Will 
not disobey ”—in the Syr. “will not hate ”— 
a different rendering of the word DND in 
the original. ‘His word:” rather, words. 
Mark that as in vv. 7-9 we have a threefold 
admonition to those who “fear the Lord,” 
and in vv. 12-14 a threefold “ woe” upon 
failure in this, so in vv. 15-17 a threefold 
description of what may be expected of 
them who “fear the Lord ”—the expression 
“they that love Him” (v. 16 4) being almost 


parallel to it. 

16. that which is wellpleasing unto bhim.]| 
This is misleading. The right rendering is, 
His good pleasure (evdoxiav). “Filled 

ith:” in the sense of satiating themselves 
with it, seeking, aiming, and living only after 
His Law. 

17. For “dumble their souls” the Syr. 
has: “he that forsaketh him shall ruiz Sis 

"reading (as has been suggested) 
nN for TM, 


18. majesty.| Rather, greatness. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the reference 
to 2 Sam. xxiv. 145 only that in the present 
instance the reason of the choice is indicated 
in the preceding context, and also in the last 
clause of this verse, which is truly grand and 


4 And he that honoureth his mo- }aalinent, 


ther is as one that layeth up treasure. 


Old Testament in its conception. It should 
be added that the Rabbis also noted that 
wherever God’s greatness was spoken of in 
Scripture, there His condescension was also 
immediately indicated. So in Deut. x. 17, 
18; Is. lvil. 15; Ps. Ixviil. 4, 5 (Meg. 31 a). 


CHAPTER III. 


This chapter seems to be arranged into four 
stanzas. After an introductory line, the first 
two stanzas consist each of fourteen lines, in 
commendation of filial duty (wv. 15-9 ; 10-16). 
The third stanza (vv. 17-24), also of fourteen 
lines, is in praise of humility; while the fourth, 
of twelve lines (vv. 26-29; v. 25 must be 
omitted), seems chiefly directed against pride 
of heart and mind, and intended to inculcate 
an opposite frame. 


1. your father.| Rather, the father. 
This expression, and that of “ children,” must 
not be pressed literally, although the writer 
immediately proceeds to describe what is the 
proper filial relation. The “safety” here 
spoken of—ut sa/vi sitis—does not refer to 
that in the next world, as appears from what 
immediately follows. 


2. “* Given honour ”—extolled. Fritzsche, 
however, renders “ with, or in, the children,” 
in the sense that according to Divine appoint- 
ment the honour of a father consists in this, 
that the children honour him. “ The autho- 
rity of the mother over sons:” omit the 
article. The word “authority” probably 
expresses here the meaning better than any 
other. The Greek, epics, no doubt corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew mishpat, for which it 
occurs in the LXX. not less than 132 times. 
But mishpat also means “a right” in the 
sense of that which is due (so in Deut. 
xvili. 3, both inthe Hebrew and in the LX X. 
—and the “right ” of the mother, that whic 
is due to her, is equivalent to her authority. 


B.C. 
cir. 200. 


Matt. rs. 
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5 Whoso honoureth his father 
shall have joy of his own children; 
and when he maketh his prayer, he 
shall be heard. 

6 He that honoureth his father 
shall have a long life; and he that 
is obedient unto the Lord shall be a 
comfort to his mother. 

7 He that feareth the Lord will 
honour his father, and will do service 
unto his parents, as to his masters. 


6 ver. 2 8 5 Honour thy father and mother 
both in word and deed, that a 
blessing may come upon thee from 

€ Gen. 27, them. 

27,28, 29. Q For ‘the blessing of the father 

33.1.  establisheth the houses of children; 


It need scarcely be pointed out how needful 


this admonition is. 

3, 4. These verses carry the preceding 
into further detail. ‘ Honoureth his father :” 
perhaps better revereneces, which will also 
distinguish this verb from that applied in the 
next verse to one’s mother. ‘ Maketh an 
atonement ”—according to the better reading, 
in the future tense: shall make atonement, 
not in the Christian sense, but in that indi- 
cated in vv, 14 and 15. “As one that layeth 
up treasure,” providing for the’ time of need, 
so is he that showeth due honour to his 
mother. The word amo@ncavpi{® occurs 
only in this passage (not in the LXX.) and 
in x Tim, vi. 19. 


5. shall be rejoiced—made happy—by 
children. Although the verb does not other- 
wise occur with wd, there cannot be any 
doubt that this, rather than é¢mi réxvois, is 
the better reading. In the day of his 
prayer: this rather than as in the A. V., 
especially as it seems to point to special 
prayer—primarily, prayer in time of calamity. 

6. “‘A comfort,” in the sense of giving 
restfulness and refreshment. In the LXX. 
it mostly corresponds to the verb M33, in its 
various forms: and 2 Sam. vii. 1, 11; 1 Kings 
v. 43 1 Chron. xxii. 9, 18; Is. xiv. 3, but 
especially Prov. xxix. 17, may here be men- 
tioned as parallels. 


7. According to the weight of authorities, 
the first half of the verse should be omitted, 
but alike the preceding verse and the clause 
which follows seem to require it—although, 
on the other hand, it may have owed its ori- 
gin to a feeling of abruptness in the text 
without it. The “service” ken of is 
like that of a slave. The Rabbis also held 
that a child was bound to do a slave’s service 


[v. 5—14. 


but the curse of the mother rooteth pas 
out foundations. ts 

10 Glory not in the dishonour of 
thy father ; for thy father’s dishonour 
is no glory unto thee. 

It For the glory of a man is from 
the honour of his father; and a 
mother in dishonour is a reproach to 
the children. 

12 My son, help thy father in his 
age, and grieve him not as long as he 
liveth. 

13 And if his understanding fail, 
have patience with him ; and despise 
him not when thou art 'in thy full 
strength. 

14 For the relieving of thy father 


U Or, ix 
all this: 


to his father, and likewise to his teacher. 
The construction with é¢y (8ovrAevca yr) 
occurs only again in LXX. Jer. xxv. 11. 


8. In deed and word (comp. St. Luke 
Xxiv. 19) reverence thy father, that a 
blessing may come upon thee from him. Thus 
according to the better reading, and literally. 


9. Better the indefinite article: a father, 
a mother. The expression “houses” re- 
fers not only to the prosperity but to the 
permanence of a family. This appears still 
further from the second clause. But Ex. i. 21, 
2 Sam. vii. 11, are scarcely parallels. 


10. The verse begins the second stanza, 
which presents the negative aspect of what 
had formerly been inculcated. ‘ Dishonour” 
—as generally in reference to fathers, a deriva- 
tive of ridw is used. The verse accurately 
represents ancient Hebrew feeling, and re- 
bukes the spurious modern boasts of inde- 
pendence from ancestry. 


12 4. For “grieve him not” the Syr. has 
“ Jeave not his glory ”—as has been suggested, 
a confusion of 1J2¥PN with WayN. 


13. Make allowance — “have _indul- 
gence” with him. The Rabbis were wont to 
enforce this by an appeal to the beautiful 
legend according to which the broken tables 
of the Law were likewise preserved in the 
Ark (Ber. 84; Baba B. 144). ‘‘In thy full 
strength:” rather, in all thy strength. 
The Syr. has: “all the days of his lfe”— 
reading 1° ‘>’ b5 for °D°3], while the Greek 
read pn, 

14. relieving.] Better, probably, the more 
general term “ pity” or “mercy.” ‘Instead 
of sins,” that is in place of the evil and de- 
struction which thy sins would have brought, 
it shall be built up to thee again, viz. 


ability. 
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B.C. shall not be forgotten: and instead 18 ?The greater thou art, the B.C. 
“2° of sins it shall be added to build more humble thyself, and thou shalt _. 


find favour before the Lord. on 
19 Many are in high place, and of 


renown : but ¢ mysteries are revealed ¢ Ps. 2s. 
Q) 14. 


thee up. 

15 In the day of thine affliction it 
shall be remembered; thy sins also 
shall melt away, as the ice in the fair unto the meek. 
warm weather. 20 For the power of the Lord is 

16 He that forsaketh his father is great, and he is honoured of the 
as a blasphemer ; and he that anger- eal: 
eth his mother is cursed of God. 21 /Seek not out the things that 7 Prov. 

17 My son, go on with thy busi- are too hard for thee, neither search Rom” 
ness in meekness; so shalt thou be the things that are above thy '-3 


beloved of him that is approved. 


thy house (or, haps: “it shall be added 
to thee for building up”). The verb, without 
pos, occurs repeatedly in the LXX., notably 
in Deut. xiii. 16; Jer. xvili.9; Zech. i. 16; 
Mal. iii. 15. 


15. He (Syr. ‘“she”) shall remember 
thee—the Syr. adds to thee—viz. for good, or 
for help and deliverance. The correctness of 
this rendering is attested by the Syr. Like 
fair weather upon ice, so thy sins 
shall be dissolved (melt away). The 
meaning is, that just as the warmth of fine 
weather dissolves the ice which is the result of 
cold, so would dutifulness towards parents 
remove the guilt and consequences of our sins. 
The moral and spiritual view here taken alike 
of sin and of duty towards parents is the 
opposite of elevated. In the Syriac, ‘as 
heat against ice, to the abolishing of thy 
sins;” in the Arabic we have, instead of the 
last clause, “shall drive away evils from thee, as 
cold is driven away by the fierceness of heat ”— 
both explanatory rather than literal renderings. 


16. In the Greek the order of the scn- 
tences in each of the two members of the 
verse is inverted (as compared with the 
A. V.), and this makes the meaning much 
more emphatic. ‘‘ Forsaketh :” that is, leaves 
unhelped. “ Angereth: ” probably, by refusing 
aid. The tone of at least the first part of this 
verse rises to a greater moral height. 


17. In the new stanza which here opens, 
the writer proceeds to admonish to modesty 
and humility ; and this, first, as regards out- 
ward conduct and bearing (vv. 17-20); then 
as regards the mind (wv. 21-24), and, lastly, 
as regards the heart and feelings (v7. 25-28). 
The admonition to humility is supported by 
three arguments: 1st, it secures the good- 
will of pious men—of such as are “ approved,” 
viz. of God (comp. ii. 5), v. 17; 2ndly, it 
gains the favour of God, v. 18 ; which, 3rdly, 
is the source of all success, v. 20. 


18. Humility should increase with out- 
ward success. It almost seems as if the 


Apoc.—Vol. Il. 


strength. 


writer had in his mind that otherwise an 
envious fate would dispense calamity. A simi- 
lar admonition, but from a much higher point 
of view, is given in 1 Pet. v. 5. 

19. This verse is an interpolation. 


20. “The power of the Lord,” Syr. “the 
mercy of the Lord”—perhaps a confusion 
between OM and pin. ‘ Honoured of:” 
rather, glorified by. Instead of the last 
clause the Syr. has: ‘and to the meek His 
secrets are revealed” — probably repeated 
from v. 19 4. 


21. In the admonitions to humility which 
now follow, the reasoning is as follows: Ab- 
stain from useless speculations and attempts 
to comprehend that which is above human 
reason (v. 21). Practical obedience is re- 
quired, not speculative knowledge, which is 
barren (v. 22). ‘The latter employs our powers 
to no purpose, whereas all that is really 
necessary has been quite clearly told us 
(v. 23). Lastly, such speculations have led 
many fatally astray (7. 24). The argument 
is deeply interesting, not only as shewing that 
a spirit of inquiry and speculation was abroad, 
but as containing one of the passages quoted in 
Rabbinic writings as from ‘The Book of Ben 
Sira.’ The fullest recension of it is in Ber. 
R. 8 (ed. Warsh. 17a), where v. 21 and the 
substance of v. 22 are quoted as follows: 
‘‘Rabbi Elazar said in the name of Ben Sira 
(so also in Jer. Chag. 77¢), What is too 
yreat for thee, seek not out; into what is 
too strong (powerful) for thee, search not; 
what is too hizh for thee seek not to know; 
into what is hidden from thee, inquire not; 
what is within thy power (that which is 
within thy reach, that which 1s practically 
before thee), consider, and busy not thyself 
with secret things.” The same saying is 
quoted. with slightly different wording. in the 
Jer. Talmud (Chag. 77 .¢), and in the Bab. 
Talmud (Chag. 13 a—there, as from ‘The 
Book of Sira‘), but without the first two 
clauses given In Ber. R. 8. There can be 
little doubt that the recension in the Talmud, 


E 
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Bo 22 But what is commanded thee, evil at the last; and he that loveth Be 


think thereupon with reverence; for 
it is not needful for thee to see with 
thine eyes the things that are in 
secret. 

23 Be not curious in unnecessary 
matters: for more things are shewed 


danger shall perish therein. 

27 An obstinate heart shall be 
laden with sorrows; and the wicked 
man shall heap sin upon sin. 

28 ‘In the punishment of the!0r, 7% 
proud there is no remedy; for the jnesisx 


healed by 


unto thee than men understand. 

24 For many are deceived by 
their own vain opinion; and an evil 
suspicion hath overthrown their judg- 
ment. 

25 Without eyes thou shalt want 


plant of wickedness hath taken root 
in him. 

29 The heart of the prudent will 
understand a parable; and an at- 
tentive ear is the desire of a wise 
man 


his pe. 
iskmext. 


30 £ Water will quench a flaming ¢ h ¢ 
fire ; and alms maketh an atonement Da;-. 
for sins. Matt. 5 ; 


light: profess not the knowledge there- 
fore that thou hast not. 
26 A_ stubborn heart shall fare 


with its four members in exact parallelism, is 
the correct one, nor yet that it—rather than 
the Greek—represents what had originally 
been written by the older Siracide. 


22. The words “with reverence” and 
‘“‘to see with thine eyes” must be omitted. 
The last clause should read: for thou hast 
no use (or else, no necessity) for (non 
pertinent ad te) the things that are 
hidden—they are not required for any prac- 
tical purpose. 

23. Rather, In the things which go 
beyond (surpass, exceed—both in quantity 
and quality) thy works (the requirements of 
practice, referred to in the previous verse) be 
not a busybody—the same word as in 
2 Thess. il. 11: here probably in the sense 
of meddling with what does not concern one, 
wasting one’s labour. For what exceeds 
(is beyond) the intelligence of man (iz. 
is more than enough for his comprehension, 
his practical capacity) has been shewn to 
thee (marked out before thee). 


24. The admonition to humility in ab- 
staining from searching into what is beyond 
our ken concludes with a warning: For 
many has their notion (a notion on their 
part, or else, an assumption) led astray 
(misled), and a wrong (noxious) supposi- 
tion made their judgment to slip (slide, 
fall on a slippery place). Others, however, 
have applied the substantives “notion” and 
‘“‘ supposition ” to excessive opinion of oneself 
=conceit, which led to entering on dangerous 
and misleading speculations. 


25. This verse must be omitted, as not 
supported by the best authorities. In the 
Syr. and Arab Versions it follows after v. 27, 
and in the Arab. rather as a paraphrase. 


26. Here begins with the last stanza the 
commendation of heart-humility. The re- 


ference seems to wilful and proud neglect 
of the warnings previously given, leading a 

n to rush into the fatal dangers above 
indicated. Practically the same expression 
for a “stubborn heart” occurs in the LXX. 


of each verse are not in antithesis. ] 


27. Sorrows, or labours, cares, troubles. 
‘The wicked man:” rather, the sinner. 
We mark as parallel to the second clause 
this saying of Ben Azai in Ab. iv. 2: “ One 
transgression draws another after it.” 


28. Probably best rendered: By (in) the 
calamity (exaywy7—H, 248, Co. prefix ev 
—that which is brought to him in trial or 
punishment) of the proud there is not 
healing: it does not lead to his spiritual 
healing. The connexion of thought is as 
follows: Pride of heart will lead to danger 
and ruin (v. 26); sin will prove progressive 
(v. 27), and even trials will not act as cor- 
rective (v. 27). 


29-31. The last three verses read like a 
practical application of the parabolic teaching 
of this whole chapter. In opposition to the 
stubbornness and conceit which had been 
condemned, we have here on the part of the 
prudent understanding of the parabolic or 
proverbial teaching just given him-—his earnest 
desire being to learn and obey (wv. 29). The 
expression “heart” is used in its wider 
Hebraic sense for the mind, or what we 
might designate the inner man. 


30. This practical lesson comes to us 
parabolically, that the moral effect of alms 
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Bc. 31 And he that requiteth good 
“~ turns is mindful of that which may 
come hereafter ; and when he falleth, 


he shall find a stay. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I We may not despise the poor or fatherless, 11 
but seck for wisdom, 20 and not be ashamed 


of some things, nor gainsay the truth, 30 nor 
be as ons in our houses. 


Y son, defraud not the poor of 
his living, and make not the 
needy eyes to wait long. 


v. 31—5.] 51 

2 Make not an hungry soul sor- B.C. 
rowful ; neither provoke a man in “~~ 
his distress. 

3 Add not more trouble to an 
heart that is vexed; and “defer not ¢ Prov. 3. 
to give to him that is in need. ae 

4 Reject not the supplication of 
the afflicted; neither turn away thy ,7,.;, 
face from a poor man. 4.7. 

; . att. 5. 

5 °Turn not away thine eye from 4z. 

‘the needy, and give him none occa- !0r,_ 


e hat 
sion to curse thee: asketh, 


upon sins is like that of water upon fire— 
it puts an end to their destructive effect. 
Low as is the spiritual tone of such a senti- 
ment, it is even more painfully and realisti- 
cally expressed in the Book of Tobit (comp. 
iv. 8-113 xil.9 5; Xiv. 11). 

31. The word “and” must be omitted ; and 
instead of ‘‘that which may come hereafter,” 
better: the things whioh are after 
these (ra pera ravra)—that is, after that 
which is now going on, our present condi- 
tion, which may change to one of need. 
The Syr. has: “beneficus expeditus est in 
via sua” —reading NIMS for NIN. Dif- 
ference of opinion prevails whether the 
subject of the first clause is God or man. 
The former view has probably led to the 
insertion of the words “the Lord” in 106, 
248, Co., H, Vet. Lat. But the reading is 
not trustworthy; and as man is the subject 
in the second clause, it seems natural to 
supplement also the same-word in the first 
clause. Thus viewed, v. 31 forms the final 
link in the teaching of this chapter. The 
man who requiteth benefits—viz. those which 
he had received from his parents—is re- 
membered in such changes and events as 
may come upon him hereafter, and in the 
time of his falling shall find support 
(stay, succour). Comp. iil. 1-16. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From the consideration of duty towards 
parents the writer proceeds to what is re- 
quired of us in regard to our neighbour. 
As in the previous chapter, duty is here 
primarily viewed under the aspect of bene- 
ficence. Hence the relations indicated are 
mainly those towards the poor. Here also 
the writer shews that true religion, which in 
his mind consists in the practice of good 
works, is true wisdom. ‘This explains the 
transition to the praise of wisdom (vv. 11- 
19). Wisdom is practical religion in well 
doing; on the other hand, sin is evil doing 
and the loss of wisdom. This appears also 
in the third stanza, which, like the conclud- 


ing stanza of ch. iii., is chiefly of a warning 
character (wv. 20-28). As ch. iii., so ch. iv. 
closes with three verses of practical applica- 
tion. Thus the chapter consists of three 
stanzas — respectively of ten, of nine, and 
again of nine verses (vv. I-10; 11-19; 
20-28 )—of which the three concluding verses 
form the application. 


1. This verse may be only introductory 
and general, in which case each of the stanzas 
of which the chapter is composed would 
consist of nine verses. ‘“ Defraud,” or pos- 
sibly in the more general sense specially 
applicable in regard to benevolence: “ With- 
hold not from the poor.” The verb is used 
in reference to the wages of the poor in the 
LXX. Deut. xxiv. 16 (Cod. Alex.; the Vat. 
has amadtxnoecs) and in Mal. iii. 5. Here 
it is probably used with wider application 
than to wages. For “deprive not,” &c., the 
Syr. has: “deride not the life of the poor ”— 
according to Mr. Margoliouth, the one deriv- 
ing the word from the root t?3, the other 
from 3. “ His living :” in the sense of all 
that is necessary to sustain life, or for one’s 
life. The same meaning attaches to the 
term in St. Luke xu. 15. Generally comp. 
Prov. 11.28. Both Latin and Greek parallels 
might also be here adduced. 


2. Few savings more wise, kind, and suit- 
able than this. It is too otten the manner of 
men to moralise to those who are in sorrow, 
and to provoke to anger those who are in 
difficulty, embarrassment, or distress. And 
even when words are not spoken, our bearing 
may effect this. ‘The Syr. has here “forget 
not.” 

3. The direction not to add further distress 
to a heart already vexed goes beyond the 
previous verse. It has for its counterpart the 
admonition not to deter giving (a gift) to one 
In need. 

4-6. [The Syr. omits 44 and 5a@.] From 
spontaneous compassion the writer next turns 
to that which should follow on the appeal of 
distress: Refuse not a suppliant who is 
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B.C. 6 ©For if he curse thee in the bit- their mother: so shalt thou be as 8¢ 
cir. 20Q 


°* terness of his soul, his prayer shall be the son of the most High, and he “— 


ee heard of him that made him. shall love thee more than thy mother 


7 Get thyself the love of the con- doth. 
gregation, and bow thy head to a —— 11 Wisdom exalteth her children, 
great man. and layeth hold of them that seek 
8 Let it not grieve thee to bow her. 
down thine ear to the poor, and 12 /He that loveth her loveth life ; 4?"+ 
give him a friendly answer with and they that seek to her early shall 
meekness. be filled with joy. 
dtsai.tx. 9 * Deliver him that  suffereth 13 He that holdeth her fast shall 
juz. 22.3, Wrong from the hand of the op- inherit glory; and wheresoever she 
pressor; and be not fainthearted entereth, the Lord will bless. 
:6'@.% when thou sittest in judgment. 14 They that serve her shall mi- 
18. 10 ‘Be as a father unto the father- nister ‘to the Holy One: and them !0.5. 


Isai. x. 17. 


Jam. z.27. less, and instead of an husband unto that love her the Lord doth love. tuery. 


afficted. In v.44 and wv. 5 this is farther 
carried out by shewing the consequences of 
embittering the soul of the distressed by a 
refusal of his entreaty. The admonition goes 
indeed further than what we read in Ex. xxii. 
22, 23, and Deut. xv. 9, but scarcely beyond 
Prov. xxviii, 27. The closing words of 
Ecclus. iv. 6 indicate alike the ground on 
which our obligation to the poor rests and 
the reason why his curse shall not be in vain, 
viz. that the God to whom he appeals is his 
Maker, and also the Maker of us all. The 
teaching of Prov. xiv. 31 and xvii. 5, although 
parallel, is higher in character. It need 
scarcely be added that the Gospel has pointed 
far beyond this. 


7. This verse has been regarded by some 
critics as inserted in the wrong place, being 
apparently unconnected with the previous 
argument. The Latin Version has sought to 
remove this objection by inserting after “ con- 
gregation” the words “of the poor.” But 
the difficulty referred to is rather apparent 
than real. There is twofold progression in 
vv. 7-10 aS compared with those which 
preceded: first, from the negative to the 
positive ; and, eesti from response to 
direct appeals—chiefly for charity—to spon- 
taneous action under certain circumstances. 
At the same time the advice of v. 7 is rather 
Eastern in character than religious, and 
reflects unfavourably on what follews in the 
next verses. 


8. According to the better reading: In- 
cline to the poor thine ear. This and 
the next clause, and answer him peace- 
ful things (peace) in meekness, are truly 
Hebraic. The expression “incline the ear” 
occurs in Ps. xvii. 6, Jer. xi. 8; and this, “to 
answer peace,” in Gen. xli. 16 and in Deut. 
xx. 11, In fact the LXX. render the latter 
passage by exactly the same terms. 


9. The first clause perhaps misses the anti- 
thetic force of the original: the oppressed 
from the hand of the oppressor. ‘Not 
fainthearted :” that is, not afraid to decide in 
favour of the poor as against the proud 
oppressor. 


10. The final admonitions recall Deut. 
xxiv. 17-21; Job xxix. 15-17, xxxi. 16, &c.; 
and Isa. i. 17. The expression “ He 
love thee more than thy mother doth,” seems 
to bear reference to Isa. xlix. 15. 


11. With this verse commences, according 
to Fritzsche, a new section: on Wisdom 
(iv. r1-vi. 16)—consisting of five parts, the 
hrst containing 20 members (ro + 10); the 
second, 18 members (6 + 6 + 6); the third, 
24 (12 + 12); the fourth, 28 (7 + 14 +7); 
and the last, ohgraenaol WEACR ARSE, Thus 
arranged, Part I. would embrace iv. 11-15 
+ iv. 16-19; Part II., iv. 20-28; Part Ill. 
Iv. 29-V. 3 + Vv. 4-7; Part IV., v. 8-10 + II- 
1§ + vi. 1-3; Part V., vi. g-12 + 13-16. 

“ Wisdom exalteth,” viz. to greatness and 
happiness, her sons: see St. Matt. xi. 19; 
“layeth hold of them that seek her,” in the 
sense of bringing them help. The word, 
which otherwise often occurs in the LXX. 
and the New Testament, is used in this 
signification only in Heb. ii. 16. 


12. that seek to her earlyj—that rise early 
after her—to betake themselves to her: indi- 
cating zeal and earnestness in the search after 
Wisdom, as the main object engaging mind 
and heart. 


13. wheresoever she entereth.| Viz.Wisdom. 
This seems more congruous to the whole 
argument than to render (with Fritzsche) 
‘“‘ whither he entereth,” in the sense that what- 
soever such a man undertaketh, God will 
bless him in it. 


14. The cultivation of true wisdom is 


Vv. I5—22.] 


15 Whoso giveth ear unto her 
shall judge the nations: and he 
that attendeth unto her shall dwell 
securely. 

16 If'a man commit himself unto 
her, he shall inherit her; and _ his 
generation shall hold her in possession. 

17 For at the first she will walk 
with him by crooked ways, and bring 
fear and dread upon him, and tor- 
ment him with her discipline, until 
she may trust his soul, and try him 
by her laws. 


18 Then will she return the 
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straight way unto him, and comfort B.C. 


him, and shew him her secrets. 

19 But if he go wrong, she will 
forsake him, and give him over to 
his own ruin. 

20 Observe the opportunity, and 
beware of evil ; and be not ashamed 
when it concerneth thy soul. 

21 For there is ashame that bring- 
eth sin; and there is a shame which 
is glory and grace. 

22 Accept no person against thy 
soul, and let not the reverence of 
any man cause thee to fall. 


identical with true religion. Consequently 
the relation of God towards us will depend 
on our relation towards Wisdom. 


15. The first clause in the Greek seems to 
have the great Messianic hope in view, in the 
sense that just as at the last that true wisdom 
which Israel had received would lead to their 
rule over the nations, so in measure would 
its acceptance on the part of individuals 
secure for them a similar moral supremacy. 
But a comparison with the Syr. shews that 
the Greek here depends on a misreading of 
the Hebrew original. Instead of “ shall judge 
nations,” the Syr. has: “ shall judge truth ”— 
Ndkx, which the Greek misread NDX, “nations” 
(see General Introduction, § VIII.). In- 
stead of the correct reading mpocéywy (Alex., 
other MSS., Old Lat., Syr., Ar.) the Vatican 
has mpoaeX\Oav. The promise of the second 
clause, which repeatedly occurs in the Old 
Testament, also points to Messianic times for 
its final fulfilment. In this connexion the 
same expression occurs in LXX. Jer. xxiil. 6; 
and with more general application, in LXX. 
Devt. xxxiii. 12, 28. 


16. If a man commit himself unto ber.] 
Probably better: If a man trust [rely]; viz. 
in her, commit himself to be led and ruled by 
her, not only shall he inherit her, but his 
descendants also shall enjoy the benefits 
which her possession conveys. The Vat. 
has: “If thou trust . . . thou shalt inherit.” 
But the other reading is the correct and best 
supported one. 


17. The verse looks back upon the previous 
statement. A man must have “trust” in 
Wisdom, for at first her ways will seem to 
be neither straight nor happy, but crooked 
and trying—it will seem as if they did not 
lead to the promised goal, nor yet brought 
either security or happiness. This strange 
discipline—until she (Wisdom) have trust 
in his son] [the same word as in v. 16] and 


have proved him by her statutes [ordi- 
nances]. Similarly in Ab. vi. 4 the way of 
the Law is described as contentment with the 
meanest outward provision and every priva- 
tion, combined nevertheless with unceasing 
occupation with the Law. If such be our 
bearing, we shall inherit the greatest blessing 
both in this and in the next world. 


18,19. Then—when Wisdom can put trust 
in a man, and he has approved himself by 
obeying her precepts through all difficulties— 
will she again turn to him acoording 
to the straight way, and there will not 
any longer be either sorrow nor yet misunder- 
standing about her ways. He that has faith- 
fully walked in them amidst trials will be 
comforted, and also perceive.the meaning of 
what to others are secrets. On the other hand, 
if a man cannot endure the ordeal, he will be 
given over to his own ruin (v. 19). 


,20, 21. The writer proceeds in the next 
stanza to set forth the practical aspect of true 
wisdom as true religion, and this, first, in a 
negative manner. Here he warns us to be 
on our guard lest we fall intosin. The second 
clause of v. 20 is somewhat difficult. Its 
literal rendering, and about (concerning, as 
regards] thy soul be not ashamed, leaves 
it open to regard it either as an admonition 
for the present or as pointing to the future. 
The former seems most accordant with ~. 21, 
which sets forth the difference between false 
and true shame. 
LXX. Prov. xxvi. 11, at the close of that 
verse. | 

22. False shame is further described in its 
various manifestations; and first in regarding 
or accepting the face of a person—that is, 
taking part for or against him —against one’s 
soul. To this applies the warning in the 
second clause, which should be rendered: 
and be not abashed (or ashamed, as in 
2 Thess. ilil.14; Tit. ii.8]to thy fall. Such 
‘shame’ would lead to one’s own fall. 


[Verse 21 is inserted in 


cir. 200. 


in Lime 
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23 And refrain not to speak, 'when 
there is occasion to do. good, and 
hide not thy wisdom in her beauty. 


ofsaving. 24 For by speech wisdom shall be 


Or, and 
strive not 


oe 


Séveam. 


known: and learning by the word of 
the tongue. 

25 In no wise speak against the 
truth ; but be abashed of the. error 
of thine i ignorance. 

26 Be not ashamed to eatess thy 
sins ; ‘and force not the course of the 
river. 


23. The verse marks a progress on the 
preceding one. The marginal rendering of 
the first clause is the more exact and expres- 
sive. The last words of the second clause 
(els xaAXovny) are extremely difficult, nor has 
any alteration proposed in the words of the 
Greek text or any reference to the Hebrew 
original as yet rendered their explanation more 
easy. The most likely rendering would 
seem: hide not thy wisdom for beauty 
(for embellishment, viz. of self); that is, in 
order thereby to acquire glory. The clause 
which is omitted in the Vat., Alex., and Sin. 
is found in H, 106, 248, 253, Syr., and Vet. 
Lat., and seems almost necessary. 


2.4. This verse indicates the reason of the 
previous admonition. 


25. If silence may be unseasonable, so may 
speech be in certain circumstances. To 
speak against the truth, whether purposely 
or in ignorance, must be wrong; to feel our 
want of knowledge, and to be abashed by, 
and thus to admit it, must be right. The 
words “In no wise speak,” which depend 
on a reading not so well supported, must be 
altered to Speak not. For the same reason, 
the words “of the error” in the second 
clause must be omitted. 

26. ‘To the admonition not to be restrained 
by false shame from confessing our errors and 
sins, the advice is aptly added not to “ strive 
against the stream ;” that is, not only to give 
up seeking excuses for our wrong-doing, but 
also to realise that it is impossible to resist 
the consequences of our sins. ‘To “strive” 
or ‘swim against the stream” (sti contra 
torrentem, dirigere brachia c. t.) 1S an expres- 
sion, common among all nations, for attempt- 
ing the impossible. For this Jatter clause the 
Syr. has: “and resist not a fool,” perhaps 
reading the later word MY for OL’. 

27. Make not thyself an underling.| Lit. 
‘“ spread not thyself under as a mat.” There 
is not, however, any other instance of this 
very forcible metaphorical use of the term. 


28. the Lerd.| According to the better 
reading, the Lord God. 


27 Make not thyself an underling B.C. 
to a foolish man ; neither accept the se 
person of the mighty. 

28 Strive for the truth unto death, 
and the Lord shall fight for thee. 

29 £ Be not hasty in thy tongue, ¢ jam. . 
and in thy deeds slack and remiss. = *™ 

30 Be not as a lion in thy house, 
nor frantick among thy servants. 

31 *Let not thine hand be stretch- * Acts 20 
ed out to receive, and shut when *” 


thou shouldest 'repay. 1Or, give. 


29. hasty.| Syr.“ boastful.” The reading 
Taxus seems for various reasons preferable to 
that of rpaxvs, although the latter (“rough ” 

or “harsh’’) is adopted by modern inter- 
preters: for (1) it forms a good antithesis to 
the second clause ; (2) it corresponds to such 
passages as Ecclus, v. r1; Prov. xxix. 20; 
Eccl. v. 1, 2 (A. V. 2,3). Besides, it finds its 
exact counterpart in Rabbinic sayings. Thus 
Ab. 1.15 (the saying of Shammai): “Speak 
little and do much;” the praise of silence in 
Ab. i. 17 and il. 13, in Pes. 994, and in 
Meg. 18a; and in such passages as Babh. 
Mets. 87. a: “ The righteous say (promise) 
little and do much; the wicked say much and 
do not even a little,” the former being illus- 
trated by the conduct of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 
5 comp. with v. 7); the latter by that of 
Ephron (Gen. xxiii. 15 comp. with v. 16), 
Comp. also Ab. de R. Nath. xi. p. 18d (top). 


30. For “a lion” the Syr. Vers. has “a 


dog;” evidently 353 for 1253 (as a hon). 
“ As a lion,”—wild, hasty, relentless, destruc- 
tive. The verb in the second clause rendered 
‘“‘be not frantick” really means to indulge in 
vain fancies, here probably not only fancies 
but suspicions, which would lead to fitful, 
moody, and tyrannical conduct towards one’s 
household. 


31. Compare with this the far transcending 
words of Christ, treasured up by St. Paul 
(Acts xx. 35): “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” The following sentence in 
the Epistle of Barnabas (ch. x1x.) 1s so similar 
as naturally to suggest derivation from Ecclus., 
or at least connexion with it: “Do not be 
ready to stretch forth the hands to take, but 
contracting them in regard to giving.” In 
gencral the whole chapter in the Epistle of 
Barnabas contains much to remind us of 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 


CHAPTER V. 


The subject is still the same as before: 
deed and speech. <As often, the opening 
verse of this chapter is connected with the 


Vv. I—4.] ECCLESIASTICUS. V. 55 
B.C. CHAPTER V. and thy strength, to walk in the B.C. 
OLS 3 We must not presume of our wealth ani Ways of thy heart : = 
itp dad _ Wi ss rede ic hte safest 3 And say not, Who shall controul 
soithout knowledge. eer me for my works? for the Lord will 
fe ie ae! revenge thy pride. ¢ Hecles. 
6. 17. ale not ay heart upon thy ¢Say not, I have sinned, and. 
d Luke 12. ies not, °I have ae harm hath happened unto me? ee 
Slt far fora my "life. ‘for the Lord is longsuffering, “he / Exod. 
LS 2 ‘Follow not thine own mind _ will in no wise let thee go. ch, 16, 13. 


closing verse of the previous one. And yet 
there is manifestly progression in the 
ment. The chapter naturally divides itself 
into two parts: (1) as to feeling and conduct, 
and parad as to speech. Verse 1 must be re- 
as a general introduction: 14 to the 
ret part: while 14 already indicates the 
subject of the second part of the chapter, which 
is speech. Part If. begins with wv. 10, to 
which v. 9 a forms an introduction, while 
v. 9 5, ¢ connect this new introduction with 
the previous part, thus forming a transition. 
The arrangement of the chapter might 
be thus outlined :— 
Part I. v. 1. General Introduction. 
. Then follow four verses of two lines each, 
and two verses of four lines each. 
v. 8. Conclusion in two lines which precisely 
correspond to those of the introductory verse. 
vw. 9 a, 6. Transition connecting what 
follows with Part I., and exactly correspond- 
ing in its two lines to the two lines of 2; 
which forms the opening verse of Part I. 
Part II. v.9 ¢. Transition from v. 9 a, 4, 
and generally from Part I. to Part II. 
Then follow four verses of two lines each, 
and two verses of four lines, including in 
ch. v. the opening verse of ch. vi. (See below.) 


1. Set not thy heart.) The verb énéyew 
occurs rarely (with di ferent meanings) in the 
LXX., but repeatedly in the Apocr. (nine 
times in Ecclus. and twice in 2 Macc.). As 


here with ézi and the dat. it is only met with 
in this verse, in v. 8, and in xxxvil. 11. In 
the latter passage the meaning seems to be 
‘Sto depend,” or “ rely.” But in Hebrew to 
“depend” or “rely” is often equivalent to 
setting one’s heart upon a thing. So certainly 
in Ps, lxii. 10 4, of which Ecclus. v. 1 seems 
an echo, ‘Thus there would also be a pro- 
gression of thought in the second line, which 
would on the other hand be only a repetition 
of the first clause, if we were to translate 
‘“‘rely.” In the second line the words “ for 
my life” (H, 248, 253, 308, Co., Vet. Lat. est 
mibi sufficiens vita) are a spurious and not 
very wise addition. The verse warns against 
satisfaction with and confidence in our posses- 
sions. Its parallels are Ps. Ixii. and St. Luke 
xii, 15, 19. In ‘Yoma,’ 86 4, we read that 
the abundance of their silver and gold had 
pet - Israelites to make themselves gods of 
ae 


thy mind.) = Vuxd 


gov = inclinations: 


‘the words are omitted in the Syr. Vers. 


strength.| Either physical strength or else 
power and ability—zolt facere quicquid potes 
ac libet (Bretschn.). 

the ways.| 248, Co., ddots; according to 
the correct reading, the desires, émOupiats. 


3. for my works.| These words must be 
omitted, according to the better reading. In 
the second clause the words “ thy pride” 
must equally be omitted. The reading 
generally accepted has ce, in which case we 
should have to translate, will surely punish 
thee. But it seems more in accordance with 
the Hebraism in the text (éxducav éxdcanoes) 


to suppose that the original had 073° D2, 


in which case oe must be omitted (as by some 
authorities), and we should have to translate, 
‘‘for the Lord will surely avenge.” 


4. According to the better reading, the 
word “harm” must be omitted from the 
first clause, and from the second line the 
words “he will in no wise let thee go.” 
The meaning is: Make not wrongful infer- 
ence from temporary impunity, nor yet from 
the mercy of God. On the contrary, the 
latter should lead to repentance and restitu- 
tion. This seems indicated in v. 5. 


ir os 


f Prov. ro. 


ay (ee aera = 


> —_— 


5 Concerning propitiation, *be not 
" without fear to add sin unto sin: 

6 And say not, His mercy is great ; 
he will be pacified for the multitude 
of my sins: #for mercy and wrath 
come from him, and his indignation 
resteth upon sinners. 

Make no tarrying to turn to 
the Lord, and put not off from day 
to day: for suddenly shall the wrath 
of the Lord come forth, and in thy 
security thou shalt be destroyed, and 
4 perish in the day of vengeance. 

8 Set not thine heart upon goods 


ECCLESIASTICUS. V. 


[v. 5—12. 


unjustly gotten ; for they shall not BC 
profit thee in the day of calamity. “— 
g Winnow not with every wind, 
and go not into every way: for so 
doth the sinner that hath a double 
tongue. 
10 Be stedfast in thy understand- 
ing ; and let thy word be the same. 
11 *Be swift to hear; and let thy *Jm=+ 
life be sincere; ‘and with patience ;; pu, 
give answer. 15. 
12 Ifthou hast understanding, an- 
swer thy neighbour ; if not, lay thy 
hand upon thy mouth. 


5. The Syr. transposes vv. 5 and 6. It 
need scarcel{ be said that the term “ pro- 
itiation ” mustnot be taken in the Christian, 
bat in the Jewish sense. In illustration of 
this saying, we quote the following from the 
Mishnah, “If a man says [thinks], I will sin 
and repent, I will sin and repent—no further- 
ance is giventohis repentance. (If he says) I 
will sin and the Day of Atonement shall make 
atonement (propitiate), the day of Atonement 
will not propitiate [for him] ” (‘ Yoma,’ viii. 
9). The Mishnah adds that the Day of 
Atonement only brings don of sins 
against God; as regards those against our 
neighbours, reconciliation is first required. 
The Talmud, however, explains that pardon 
is extended three times on the Day of Atone- 
ment (after confession), but not a fourth 
time. Yet if a man had sinned and sinned 
again, he would come to look upon it as 
lawful g Yom.’ 864). In another passage we 
are told that forgiveness is procured by “ re- 
pentance and good works” («. s. 87 a). [But 
the Jerus. Talmud (éx Joc.) attributes pardon 
to the Day of Atonement, even without 
repentance.]—To be without fear as regards 
propitiation might lead to adding sin unto 
sin (v. 5 5). 


6. pacified for.) The same expression as 
in the previous verse, “ propitiation.” In the 
original the words used were probably B23 
(wv. §), and here "99>. This would bring the 
statement into still closer agreement with 
what we read in the Mishnah about the Day 
of Atonement (Yom hakkippurim). The 
reason for the warning is that not only mercy 
but also wrath cometh from God. The 
expression “resteth” probably corresponds 
to the Hebrew M4), which indicates perma- 
nence, continuance (so of the Spirit of God 
in Is. xi. 2). 


7. On the other hand, repentance should 
not be delayed. In the Jerus. Talmud we 
have a discussion as to the precise moment 


on the Day of Atonement when pardon is 
obtained. There also the various sins are 
grouped into four classes. Those consisting 
of the breach of an affirmative precept are 
said to be pardoned immediately on repent- 
ance, irrespective of the Day of Atonement 
(‘ Jer. Yoma,’ 45 45, c).—The expression for 
“from day to day” also occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 8; 
and in the LXX. Gen. xxxix. 10, Numb. xxx. 
15. According to the better reading, the 
following italicised words must be omitted 
from the last clause: in thy security, and 
be destroyed, and. 


8. Returns to v. 1 (see introd. remarks). 
The reading aeAnoes, which Fritzsche 
prefers, does not alter the sense. Comp. 
Prov. x. 2. 


9. This verse forms a very apt transition 
to the next subject: the sins of the tongue. 
The meaning of the first clause seems to be: 
in order to get wealth—it may be unjustly 
(v. 8)—do not seize every possible oppor- 
tunity that may offer: this would necessitate 
sinful temporising and duplicity. 


10. On the contrary, inward and outward 
stedfast truthfulness is required of us. Savers 
is not exactly ‘ understanding,” but the re- 
sult of inward perception and conviction. 
The verse would therefore convey the ad- 
monition to adhere to that of which one 
was fully persuaded in one’s own mind, and 
to be always truthful in the utterance of it. 


11. In order that such may be the case, 
be swift in thy listening, and with 
deliberateness (or forbearance, po- 
Oupia) speak answer. Comp.St. Jas. i. 19. 
The words “and let thy life be sincere ” are 
spurious. 


12. In strict accordance with wa. ro, 11, 
it is added: If thou hast knowledge 
[ovveois—if thou hast arrived at a state of 
clear inward perception), answer thy neigh- 
bour: but if not, thy hand be upon thy 


Vv. 13—2.] 


13 *Honour and shame is in talk : 
and the tongue of man is his fall. 
14 *Be not called a whisperer, 
_ and lie not in wait with thy tongue: 
for a foul shame is upon the thief, 
and an evil condemnation upon the 
double tongue. 
15 Be not ignorant of any thing 
In a great matter or a small. 
CHAPTER VI. 


2 Do not extol thine own conceit, 7 but make 
choice of a friend. 18 Seck wisdom betimes. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. V. VI. 


20 It ts grievous to some, 28 yet the fruits 
thereof are pleasant. 
Wise met, 


NSTEAD of a friend become not 

an enemy; for [thereby] thou 

shalt inherit an ill name, shame, 

and reproach: even so shall a sinner 
that hath a double tongue. 

2 Extol not thyself in the counsel 
of thine own heart; that thy soul 
be not torn in pieces as a bull [stray- 
ing alone]. 


mouth,—the latter expression exactly as in 
Prov. xxx. 2, T8212; Job xxi. 5, 75™Y 7. 
13. Comp. Prov. xviii. 21. 


14. The word “ foul” before “shame” is 
scarcely required; and the Jast words had 
better be rendered the double-tongued. 
The verse is intended to point out that to 
steal entailed only disgrace, but to detract 
from the good name of another would bring 
evil condemnation upon him that was guilty 
of it. This saying of the Siracide may have 
been in the mind of Shakspeare when he 
wrote: ‘“* Who steals my purse steals trash,” 
&c. (* Othello,’ Act iit. sc. 3). 


15. Be not ignorant.| Neither this render- 
ing nor yet “err not” seems to express the 
meaning of ayvoéw. The verb properly signifies 
‘“‘to be ignorant,” and hence “ to err,” owing 
to want of knowledge. Thus it may corre- 
spond to the Hebrew 130’, although the latter 
term is rather used in contradistinction to 
sins ‘‘ with a high hand,” and may therefore 
apply to sins caused by weakness as well as 
to those that are due to want of knowledge 
(comp. Delitzsch, ‘Comm. z. Br. an d. Hebr.’ 
p- 175). In Heb. v. 2 the expression seems 
to refer exclusively to sins from want of 
knowledge. Similarly, in the passage before 
us (Ecclus. v. 15) we would confine the 
meaning of the word to a avant of knowledge. 
In that case the verse would (in accordance 
with vv. 11, 12) convey the admonition to 
have definite, right, and well-grounded views 
on all subjects, whether great or small. The 
verb does not again occur in Ecclus., but 
the use of the substantive (xxi. 3; xxviil. 7) 
seems to bear out the meaning which we 
have assigned to it. We could scarcely 
translate the verb by “err,” viz. with the 
tongue, since the term cannot be used of 
purposed sins, while on the other hand it 
would be impossible to characterise sins of 
the tongue as sins of ignorance. 

With this (first) line chap. v. ends in the 
LXX. and in the Syriac Version. But it 
seems highly probable, as Fritzsche suggests, 


that the first verse of chap. vi. should be 
added to the close of chap. v. Chap. vi. 1 
begins in all MSS. with the word “and.” Its 
reasoning evidently forms part of chap. v., 
while it is wholly unconnected with the sub- 
ject of chap. vi. Accordingly we would join 
vi. 1 to v.15, as follows: ‘‘and instead of a 
friend become not an enemy.” To this we 
would add the rest of vi. 1, omitting with the 
Syr. the word ovrws: For an evil name, 
shame, and reproach shall the sinner 
who is double-tongued inherit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The chapter (omitting v. 1) consists of 
five parts. Part I., which comprises four 
verses (vv. 2-5), connects itself with the 
previous chapter, and sets forth a twofold 
danger—that arising from want of proper 
knowledge and that due to intentional sin. 
The last verse in the stanza (wv. 5) forms a 
transition to the admonition to make proper 
friendships. Part II., consisting of ten verses 
(wv. 6-15), contains this admonition. Part 
II]., of two verses (16, 17), forms another 
transition, and connects the previous with the 
following parts. True friendship is the gift 
of God, and must be based on His fear ; 
for as the best friendship, so the truest 
counsel cometh from the Wisdom that 1s 
from above. In Parts IV. and V., each of 
ten verses (18-27; 28-37), this Divine in- 
struction is further set forth. The last four 
verses form a twofold conclusion, corre- 
sponding to that of Part HI. (ww. 16, 17). 
‘The verses in this chapter are of two lines, 
except in the middle (#7. 19) and at the close 
(wv. 37), where the verses are of four lines. 


2. Exalt xot thyselfin the counsel of thy 
soul]—a common Hebraism (C’B7°N3Y) for 
“inmost mind.” Considerable — difficulty 
attaches to the next clause, as in our present 
Greck text, partly because the verb dcapragew 
does not admit the rendering “ torn away,” 
while it is difficult to attach any meaning to 
such a strange figure as “torn in pieces like a 
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B.C. 


35 Be ready to hear Cit. 200. 
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B.C. 3 Thou shalt eat up thy leaves, 
“—— and lose thy fruit, and leave thyself 
as a dry tree. 

4 A wicked soul shall destroy him 
that hath it, and shall make him to 
be laughed to scorn of his enemies. 

1Gr. 5 '*Sweet language will multiply 
eet friends: and a fairspeaking tongue 
ch. a0. will increase kind greetings. 

33. 


6 Be in peace with many: never- 
theless have but one counsellor of a 
thousand. 


bull ;” but chiefly because there is not any 
connexion between v. 2 and wv. 3, where, 
however, not only the argument but even 
the figure must be continued. The Syriac, 
even if emended, does not seem to us to clear 
up or remove the difficulty. In these circum- 
stances we feel inclined to adopt the sugges- 
tion of Bdttcher, that by one of the most 
frequent clerical errors in MSS.—that by 
which when a word ends with the same letter 
as that with which the next begins, one of 
these letters is dropped out—what had been 
@s oravpés may have been miswritten os 
tavpos. In that case the meaning would be: 
“Set not up thyself in thine own mind and 
conceit (like a pole or stake) lest thy soul be 
robbed [here =stripped] like (as is) a pole.” 
Possibly there may even have been in the 
Hebrew a word-play between the 7¥¥, the 
“counsel” of his soul, and pY, or in later 
Hebrew i7¥Y, “a pole.” 


3. If this suggestion in regard to v. 2 is 
correct, the figure would be beautifully con- 
tinued in v. 3. And the hypothesis 1s fur- 
ther supported by this, that for os oravpds 
of v. 2 we have in v. 3 the parallel os 
£vAov, which is the word by which the LXX. 
render 7 in Gen. xl. 19; Deut. xxi. 22; 
and Josh. x. 26. Nor could any more apt 
description of self-conceit be given than that 
it eats up the leaves, destroys (this probably 
better than “ loses’’) the fruits, and leaves a 
man as a dry tree—a po/e—instead of a fresh 
tree, covered with leaves and fruit. 


4. We suppose that the comparison with 
a tree stripped of its leaves recalled to the 
writer the use of the same figure in Ps. i. in 
regard to the wicked. The second line of 
v. 4 had best be rendered: And shall make 
him the derision of enemies—the word 
“derision” including the idea of the joy felt 
by his enemies, which is conveyed by émiyuppa. 

5. In contrast to this self-conceit--this 
folly and wickedness—which will only lead 
to destruction, and raise up enemies who 
will rejoice at our fall and laugh at us, is the 


VI. 


7 If thou wouldest get a friend, B.C. 
' prove him first, and be not hasty to “—" 
credit him. Or ge 

8 For some man is a friend for his “~y/ 
own occasion, and will not abide in 
the day of thy trouble. 

g And there is a friend, who being 
turned to enmity and strife will dis- 
cover thy reproach. 

10 ’Again, some friend is a com-'%¥- 
panion at the table, and will not 
continue in the day of thy affliction. 


[v. 3—10. 


suggested advice to make friends, who shall 
be our counsellors (instead of following the 
conceit of our own soul). Only let them be 
good, wise friends. And w. 5 indicates how 
to make such friends. The first clause lite- 
rally rendered is: A sweet throat [larynx] 
will multiply his [one’s] friends. 


6. Let them that are at peace with 
thee be many; but thy counsellors one 
out of a thousand.] The verse begins 
Part 11.—concerning friendship. It is quoted 
in ‘Yebam.’ 63 4 (towards the end): ‘ Many 
they that seek [inquire for] thy peace: the 
secret reveal to one out of a thousand;” 
and again in Sanh. roo 4 (lines 10, 9 from 
bottom) with very slight alterations, and the 
addition of the last clause of Mic. vii. 5. 


7. If thou art getting [acquiring] ® 
friend, get him in trial—that is, when 
his being a friend shall be tried. 

and trust mot in him hastily.] Be 
not hasty in putting trust in a person. 
last clause should logically stand first, but the 
positive is here advanced before the negative. 
‘The reference is to a real friend, whom one 
may trust at all times. If we are looking out 
for such, let us not be hasty in regarding 
acquaintances as friends, but let ours be a 
tried friend. 


8. For there is a friend in his (ow) 
time—z.e. as long as it suits him. 


9. And there is a friend [who will be] 
changed to enmity, and he will reveal 
(disclose, make known] the conflict of thy 
shame—viz. that conflict through which thou 
hadst to pass, with all thy difficulties and 
weaknesses and failures, and this will tend 
to ne shame upon thee in the opinion of 
others. 


10. And there is a friend, &c.] Perhaps 
the words ‘companion at the table ” do not 
fully express the meaning of the original, 
which is, that such an one is ready to accept 
our hospitality; but when we have not any 
longer an invitation to give, his friendship 
ceases. This kind of friendship is so frequent 


B.C. 
cir. 200. 


Vv. II—20.] ECCLESIASTICUS. VI. 59 

11 But in thy prosperity he will cine of life; and they that fear the B.C. 
be as thyself, and will be bold over Lord shall find him. petting 
thy servants. 17 Whoso feareth the Lord shall 

12 If thou be brought low, he will direct his friendship aright : for as he 
be against thee, and will hide him- is, so shall his neighbour be also. 
self from thy face. 18 My son, gather instruction from 

13 Separate thyself from thine thy youth up: so shalt thou find 
enemies, and take heed of thy friends. wisdom till thine old age. 

14 A faithful friend is a strong 19 Come unto her as one that 
defence : and he that hath found such _ploweth and soweth, and wait for her 
an one hath found a treasure. good fruits: for thou shalt not toil 

15 Nothing doth countervail a much in labouring about her, but 
faithful friend, and his excellency is thou shalt eat of her fruits right 
invaluable. soon. 

16 A faithful friend is the medi- = 20 She is very unpleasant to the 
that the writer adds some further details.— 17. so also is his neighbour.] The 
Verses 9 and 1o are omitted in the Syriac. meaning is not that a man so influences his 

11. But.] Rather, And. neighbour that the latter becomes like him- 
. self, but that a man chooses as his companion 
fe and spesk freely against (or else, Gone who is of the same disposition with 
to”) thy servants] So intimate is he, himself, so that we can judge of his character 
as if he were thine alter ego. by that of his associate. A similar “common 
12. But when thy circumstances change, Proverb” is found in the Midrash Shochar 
his bearing also changes. Instead of being Tobh on Ps. civ. 1. 
“‘as thou,” he is now “ against thee,” instead = 1g, The two previous verses formed the 
. fone ee fia Masri ear ane pa transition to the new subject opened in 7. 18. 
fecha ccanat be fade’ It isons ae fo The connexion between them is as follows : 
: Sree true friendship must be wisely directed by the 
quote (as in most Commentaries) similar say- faar of the Lord—and this fear is true wisdom. 
ings from classical writers. The case described Son, from thy youth choose [=clige ex 
is only too common in all countries and in all aliis| instruotion [the verb no doubt repre- 
a sents the Hebrew 3], and unto grey 
13. These, then, are the three classes of hairs thou shalt find wisdom. ‘This is 


friends to be avoided: a friend for his own 
advantage; a changeable friend; a time- 
serving friend. While therefore one should 
absolutely separate oneself from enemies, “ of 
thy friends (of such friends) have a care:” 
take care in regard to them. 


14. To these three classes of spurious 
friends a threefold description of true friend- 
ship is now opposed. It affords protection, 
bestows a treasure, and brings healing in the 
troubles of life (wv. 14-16). 


15. Of [for] a faithful friend there is 
not any equivalent (dy way of exchange) ; 
and there is not any balance (by weight| 
of his excellence.] avradAaypa is the 
LXX. rendering for VM in 3 Kings xx. 2 
(Cod. Alex.); Job xxviii. 15; and Jer. xv. 13. 
But only in the first of those passages does 
it mean an equivalent in money by way of 
purchase, in the other two an equivalent by 
way of exchange; and with this agrees the 
use of the word in St. Matt. xvi, 26, St. Mark 
viii. 37. Thus v. 16 would carry out the 
idea of friendship as a “treasure,” broached 
at the close of v. 15. 


one of the most thoughtful sentences in Ecclus. 
Mark the twofold distinction between choos- 
ing instruction, and finding wisdom —the one 
being the early choice, the other the continual 
result to the end. 


19. The idea of v7. 18 is now presented 
under a_ beautiful figure. The verse would 
gain in force it we arranged the words as in 
the original: As one that ploweth and 
that soweth, come unto her,... forin 
thy labour about her [the figure of the 
work of the husbandman being still continued} 
thou shalt [but] a little [time] have 
weariness (toil', and speedily shalt thou 
eat of her fruits. ‘he substantive to be 
supplied in both clauses is Wisdom. 


20. As one that is rough exceed- 
ingly [the fhyure is probably still that of 
the soil; or perhaps of the road} she is to 
the uninstructed (fo the untutorcd, the 
draWevrots, 1N Opposition to those who from 
their youth choose wadecav, 7. 18).) But 
it has been suggested that w@udpa, * exceed- 
ingly,” is a clerical error for godia, ‘* Wis- 
dom,” which both the Syr. and the Vet. Lat. 


'Or, 
collar. 
@ Matt. 
rr. 29. 
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unlearned: he that is without ‘un- 
derstanding will not remain with 
her. 

21 She will lie upon him as a 
‘mighty stone of trial; and he will 
cast her from him ere it be long. 

22 For wisdom is according to her 
name, and she is not manifest unto 
many. 

23 Give ear, my son, receive my 
advice, and refuse not my counsel, 

24 And put thy feet into her fet- 
ters, and thy neck into her ‘chain. 

25 Bow 4down thy shoulder, and 
bear her, and be not grieved with 
her bonds. 


have. The expression “ without understand- 
ing,” dxapd.os, is an exact rendering of the cor- 
responding Hebrew terms in Prov. xvii. 16 and 
in Jer. v.21; comp. also the similar expression 
in Prov. x.13. But in the Hebrew parallels 
the “ understanding ” is that aspect of it which 


is directed to what is higher—the a, 


21. The figure is now changed. Not only 
does wisdom seem rough soil, and the 
uninstructed not persevere in his work; 
but as he approaches it, it proves a heavy 
weight which he speedily casts from him. 
“The stone of trial ” seems to have been one 
for trying strength. St. Jerome notes on Zech. 
xl, 3 (A. V. and R. V. “a burdensome 
stone”) that it had been an ancient custom 
in Palestine, continued in his days, to have in 
towns and villages a round stone of very great 
weight, on which the young men made trial 
of their strength, how high they could lift, 
and hold it in their hands. For “lie upon 
him,” rather be upon him,—and he will 
not delay to cast her from him|[ Bissell]. 


22. It seems impossible by any critical 
ingenuity to explain the first clause of this 
verse, since there is not any Hebrew or Greek 
word which would admit of a play upon the 
word “ wisdom.” [On the suggested explana- 
tion of Hitzig, see Nowack on Eccles. i. 11 
in the ‘ Kurzget. Exeg. Hdb.’ p. 229.) We 
must therefore suppose the Hebrew text to 
have been corrupted or misread. We may 
here quote, without adopting it, the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Horowitz (Frankel’s ‘ Monatsschr. 
t. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judenth.,’ vol. xiv. 


p. 197) that the Hebrew original had 22'S, 
““by name,” which was misread mov'3, “ace 
cording to her name.” He supposes the 
original to have been; N'7 MOUS PI MISA 
{5—* wisdom is his [he possesses it] only by 


[v. 21—3o0. 


26 Come unto her with thy whole 
heart, and keep her ways with all 
thy power. 

27 Search, and seek, and she shall 
be made known unto thee: and 
when thou hast got hold of her, let 
her not go. 

28 For at the last thou shalt find 
her rest, and that shall be turned to 
thy joy. 

29 Then shall her fetters be a 
strong defence for thee, and her 
chains a robe of glory. 

30 For there is a golden ornament 


name,” or perhaps “it only exists nominally 
for him,” =he only knows of it by name. 
(The correction into “YY, “by hearsay,” 
need scarcely be discussed.) In that case the 
translator, unable from his misreading to 


account for the , would have dropped it as 
a clerical error. But there are serious lin- 
guistic objections to the suggestion of Horo- 
witz. The Syr. has: “ Her name is like her 
teaching (hidden?], and she is not approved 
by fools.” 


23. Having given such full warning, the 
writer resumes the subject of which he is 
treating. 

advice.| Perhaps‘judgment,” or “opinion.” 

24. chain.| Rather, “collar,” as in the 
margin. ‘The words of our Lord (St. Matt. 
xi. 29) will here readily occur to the reader. 


25. Bow down.| Rather, put under 


[ Bissell}. 
be not grieved.| Rather, be not weary, 
chafe not. The figure is here of an animal 


unaccustomed to the yoke. 


26. beart.| Literally, “soul.” The figure 
is now dropped. Verses 24, 25 form an anti- 
thesis to v. 20, and verses 26, 27 to v, 21. 


28. that shall be turned.) From wv. 29 we 
infer that the reference is to the previous 
trouble and labour (7a, 25, 26), not to 
“wisdom.” We would therefore translate : 
it (thy previous labour) shall be turned 
to thee into joy. 


29. be to thee for a strong defence, 
and her collars [in the sense of * yoke ”’| 
for a robe of glory.] ‘This marks the 
change indicated in, 28. 

30. The figure is now somewhat clumsily 
varied. The reference may be to the 
High-priest’s mitre, which would explain the 


B. C. 


cir. 200. 


as 


1 Or, 2 rib 
band of 
upon her, and her bands are ' purple aaa 


lace. 38 


1> 


fc. Bg. 


v. 31—4.] 


31 Thou shalt put heron as arobe 
of honour, and shalt put her about 
thee as a crown of Joy. 

32 My son, if thou wilt, thou shalt 
be taught : and if thou wilt apply thy 
mind, thou shalt be prudent. 

33 If thou love to hear, thou shalt 
receive understanding: and if thou 
bow thine ear, thou shalt be wise. 

34 Stand in the multitude of the 
“elders ; and cleave unto him that is 
wise. 

35 Be willing to hear every godly 
discourse ; and let not the parables of 
understanding escape thee. 

36 And if thou seest a man of 
understanding, get thee betimes unto 
him, and let thy foot wear the steps 
of his door. 

37 Let thy mind be upon the or- 


/ Ps. x. 2. dinances of the Lord, and / meditate 


omission of vv. 29 5 and 30 in the Syr. But, 
on the other hand, comp. the expressions in 
Jer. iv. 30. 

31. a robe of glory ... upon thee.]| Not 
“‘ about thee.” 


32. thou shalt be instructed.] 
with reference to v. 18. 


33. The word “ understanding ” (cuveow), 
not found in the better MSS., is only a dis- 
turbing addition. 

34. the multitude.) Probably bp. Who 
is wise (= if any is wise) to him oleave. 


This, 


35. Here also the order of the sentence 
had best be inverted. “Be willing” is 
probably not strong enough; and if the word 
corresponded (as Fritzsche supposes) to NIN 
or 75M, it would imply “desire after,’ and 
‘‘ pleasure in.” And let not the proverbs 


of understanding (7)°3 bw) escape 
from thee. Although the common usage 
would suggest the rendering “escape thee,” 
viz. from thy memory, yet the other transla- 
tion seems better suited to the context. 


36. get thee betimes.| Rather, at early 
morning. 


37. Last line: And thy desire for wis- 
dom shall be granted thee [ Bissell]. 


CHAPTER VII. 


This chapter might be generally inscribed : 
Rules for the Wise. It consists of two parts : 
I. Rules regarding oneself (vv. 1-17); 


II. Rules regarding others (vv. 18-36). 


ECCLESIASTICUS. VI. VII. 


continually in his commandments: 
he shall establish thine heart, and 
give thee wisdom at thine own desire. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 We are exhorted from sin, 4 from ambition, 
8 presumption, 10 and fainting in prayer: 
12 from lying and backbiting, 18 and how to 
esteem a friend: 19 a good wife: 20 a ser- 
vant: 22 our cattle: 23 our children and 
parents: 31 the Lord and his priests: 32 the 
poor, and those that mourn. 


O no evil, ¢so shall no harm ¢ 
come unto thee. 

2 Depart from the unjust, and 
iniquity shall turn away from thee. 

3 My son, “sow not upon the fur- * 
rows of unrighteousness, and thou 
shalt not reap them sevenfold. 

4 Seek not of the Lord preemi- 
nence, neither of the king the seat of 
honour. 


To be more detailed: Part I. has (1) a Prooe- 
mium in three verses, warning the wise against 
sin; (2) then follow two stanzas of four, and 
two stanzas of three verses (= 2 x 7), giving 
warning in regard to mind (ambition, 77. 
4-7); to heart (presumption, vv. 8-11); to 
speech (vv. 12-14); and, lastly, in regard to 
life (vv.15-17). Part II., which gives Rules 
in reference to others, consists, like Part I., of 
four stanzas (respectively of four, seven, three, 
and four verses), with a conclusion (v. 36) 
which takes the place of the Proem of Part I. 
In Part II. the first stanza gives rules as 
regards friends and dependants (vv. 18-21); 
the second, in regard to property and family 
(vv. 22-28); the third, in regard to the Lord 
and His priests (vv. 29-31); the fourth, in 
regard to our neighbour (the poor, mourners, 
the sick, 77. 32-35). Lastly, 7. 36 forms 
an apt conclusion to what had preceded. 


1. Do not evil, and harm [evil] shall 
not befall thee.] Drusius: kaka, male 
culpae; xaxov, malum poenae. 


2. ‘This verse marks an advance in thought : 
depart from what is unjust, and it shall 
turn away from thee [Bissell]; ic. thou 
shalt not experience its evil consequences. 
The figure of v. 3 repeatedly occurs in the 
Old ‘Testament, as in Job iv. 8, Prov. xxii. 8, 
Hos. x. 12, and in Gal. vi. 8. 

4, With this verse begins the enumeration 
of the various occasions to sin, ayainst the 
consequences of which the previous verses 
had warned. 

preeminence.| Rather, leadership (a place 
of command), ‘the seat,’—better, a seat. 


13 


x Pet. 3. 


Job 4. 8. 


Prov. 22. & 


62 ECCLESIASTICUS. VII. °- [v. 5—11. 


B.C. - 5 “Justify not thyself before the 
“** Lord ; and boast not of thy wisdom 
po ® before the king. 
Eccles. 7. 6 Seek not to be judge, being not 


6. eS Ae 
Luke 18, able to take away iniquity; lest at 


oe any time “thou fear the person of 

:5. the mighty, and lay a stumbling- 
block in the way of thy upright- 
ness. 


7 Offend not against the multi- 
tude of a city, and then thou shalt 
not cast thyself down among the 


people. 


8 Bind not one sin upon another; 5C 
for in one thou shalt not be un- “— 
punished. 

g ‘Say not, God will look upon ‘Pm. 
the multitude of my oblations, and” 
when I offer to the most high God, 
he will accept it. 

10 Be not fainthearted when thou 
makest thy prayer, and neglect not to 
give alms. 

11 Laugh no man to scorn in the 
bitterness of his soul: for “there is /:S« 
one which humbleth and exalteth. ** 


5, 6. The warning of wv. 4 was against 
ambition, whether before God or man, but 
the arguments by which this advice is now 
supported are only of a prudential and worldly 
character. The connexion between verses 5 
and 6 seems somewhat difficult. We would 
propose to arrange them as follows. The 
advice in 5a, make not thyself just 
before the Lord (profess not to be righteous 
and perfect), is supported by 6 4, lest thou 
be not able to put away iniquities; the 
advice in 5 4, make not thyself wise 
before the king (profess not and pretend 
not to be a wise man), is supported by 6 ¢, 
lest haply thou shouldst fear (be timid) 
before the face of the ruler (lord); and, 
lastly, 6 a by 6d, seek not to become a 
judge—and [lest] thou shouldest put 
{set up] a stumbling-block in [in reference 
to] thy righteousness. But commentators 
generally regard clauses 4, c, d as connected 
with clause a of v. 6, and as indicating the 
dangers of becoming a judge. In that case 
the two clauses of v. 5 would correspond to 
the two clauses of v. 4. But such a parallel- 
ism Of verses is not common. Further, v. 6 
would begin a new subject, and clause a be 
supported by not less than three distinct 
arguments. 


7. This verse opens another subject, and 
indicates those causes of evil which have 
their root in the heart, as the others (pride 
and ambition) had theirs in the mind. 


Sin xot.| The Hebrew NDM—the same 
construction with es in LX X. Gen. xx. 6, 9, 
xliii. 9, xliv. 32; 1 Kings ii, 27, xix. 4, 5, 
xxiv. 123; Prov. viii. 36, xx. 2. Here it is 
used in the sense of “offend not.” On the 
other hand, the words: and cast not thy- 
self down among the people, bear the 
same meaning as our English “throw not 
thyself away” (te ipse adjictes et prosternes, 
Cicero), or the German, sich wegwerfen. 


8. The order is now inverted. In the 
previous stanza it was pride, first before God 


and then before man; here it is presumption 
first before man (v. 7), then before God— 
this being, in each case, the more natural 
order. Bind not twice sin; for in the 
one thou shalt not be unpunished. Re 
peat not sin; even its first commission shall 
not go unpunished. Bretschneider explains 
the words, “bind not up (as a wound) sin;” 
De Wette, “ palliate not;” Fritzsche, “atone 
not twice.” But these renderings seem 
forced. In reference to this and the following 
verse, we once more recall the saying in the 
Mishnah: “If a man says [thinks], I will 
sin‘and repent, I will sin and repent, no 
furtherance is given to his repentance; I 
sin, and the Day of Atonement shall make 
atonement —the Day of Atonement will 
case not propitiate [make atonement [for 
im}” (‘ Yoma,’ viii. 9). And although the 
Talmud rather weakens this saying of the 
Mishnah, yet we mark in connexion 
the warning of the Son of Sirach that the 
Rabbis also insist that, if a man commits a 
sin and repeats it, it appears to him as if it 
were lawful (‘ Yoma,’ 86 4, 87 a). 

10. Fritzsche supposes that this verse 1s 
intended to indicate “the right means for 
pleasing God.” But in that case it would 
scarcely fit in with the previous verse. We 
regard the words as meant to correct any 
possible misunderstanding. If the pre- 
sumptuous sinner may not hope for acceptance 
by sacrifices or the like, others need not, and 
must not be faint-hearted in their prayers, and 
our best sacrifices are alms. In the Talmud 
(‘Erubh.’ 65 a) the first half of the verse 1 
adduced, without mentioning its source, 
but in the same manner in which ordinarily 


Scripture is quoted (i771 Sx 82 OND). 
Comp. St. Jas. 1. 6. 

11. This verse seems naturally to connect 
itself with the last clause of v. 10. Comp. 
Prov. xvii. 5. 


12. The verse begins another stanza, refer- 
ring to sins of the tongue. Characteris- 


v. 12—18.] ECCLESIASTICUS. VII. 63 


BC. 12 'Devise not a lie against thy ther paetagittl Awhich the most B.C. 
“<= brother; neither do the like to thy High hath 'ordained. peat 
'Gr. Pew Friend, 16 Number not thyself among the 7,°¢™ > 

13 Use not to make any manner multitude of sinners, but remember 1Gr. 
créaitda. 


of lie: for the custom thereof is not that wrath will not any long. 


i Use not many words in a 
rEcces multitude of elders, £and make 
far.6.not 'much babbling when thou 
Or, pein prayest. 
mete. 5 Hate not laborious work, nei- 


17 Humble thy soul greatly : for 
the vengeance of the ungodly is fire 
and worms. 

18 Change not a friend for any 
good by no means; neither a faith- 
ful brother for the gold of Ophir. 


tically, duty is here once more presented 
from a negative aspect, the writer indicating 
in this and the following verses the various 
causes of offence which are to be avoided. 


Devise not.| Rather, plough not or 
“till not.” There cannot be question that 
the expression was the same as in Prov. iil. 
29, but even there the word UN seems to 
mean “plough” rather than ‘‘ devise” (the 
latter most comment. and Nowack ad /oc.). 
From the whole context we gather that the 
reference is to sins of the tongue, not to the 
purpose of sinning. The speech of a man 
may be like ploughing and tilling the soil to 
bring forth a crop of lies against one’s 
‘“‘ brother;” the term being here equivalent 
to “neighbour.” Nor need we in that case 
feel surprise at the addition in the second 
clause, since unfortunately the practice of 
“ ploughing and tilling lies” is quite as com- 
mon, if not more so, in regard to “ friends,” 
as to one’s neighbour generally. 


13. The A. V., though not literal, correctly 
expresses the meaning of the verse. For the 
continuance thereof (is) not unto good, 
—such a habit leads, or comes, to no good; 
it has a bad end. A rather low, but pru- 
dential, motive for abstaining from partici- 
pation in raising a crop of lies. 


14. The writer had probably in view some 
person of importance—whether really such, 
or only in his own opinion—to whom (in his 
intense self-consciousness) he addresses coun- 
sels. If in the previous verse he had advised 
to avoid lying talk about others, which would 
lead to no good end, he now warns against 
“idle talk.” Prate not in the multitude 
of elders—talk not idly, babble not. In the 
LXX. the verb ddodecyxetv is always used 
sensu bono, except in the solitary instance Ps. 
Ixviii. (Ixix.) 12—and make not repetition 
in thy prayer: pr Sevrepwons Acyov—pro- 
bably somewhat different from the Barrodoyeiv 
of St. Matt. vi. 7, which was modvdvyia 
rather than Sevrépwors. The verb farrod. 
does not otherwise occur either in the LXX., 
the Apocr., or the N. T. Such silly, idle 


talk before man or God proves a man to be a 
fool, if not a liar. 


15. This verse begins the enumeration of 
that which in our //e may lead to evil conse- 
quences. The following are here specially 
mentioned: (1) idleness, or unwillingness to 
do hard work, especially to engage in hus- 
bandry, which was appointed of God, v. 15; 
(2) evil companions, v. 16; (3) proud self- 
seeking and self-sufficiency, v. 17. In the 
latter verse the writer rises from the negative 
to the positive. The expression used (‘to 
humble one’s soul’’) is in the LXX. indeed 
applied to fasting (LXX. Lev. xvi. 29, 31; 
XXill. 29, 32; Is. lviil. 3, 5). But here it 
obviously refers to submission to God in a 
sense parallel to Mic. vi. 8. At first sight it 
seems difficult to refer “the fire and the 
worm” (sing., not plural), which are to be 
“the punishment [this rather than “ ven- 
geance ”] of the ungodly,” to other than 
the punishment after death. But in Judith 
xvi. 17 the same expressions are used in regard 
to the presumably temporal judgments on 
the heathen in the Messianic day. With this 
the descriptions in the Book of Henoch xlvi. 
and xlvili. also accord. (Comp. Fritzsche on 
Jud. xvi. 17 in the ‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. Handb.’ 
2 Lief., p. 208.) These parallelisms and the 
general absence in Ecclus. of any reference 
to the rewards or punishments of another 
life, lead to the inference that such are not 
alluded to in our verse. The admonition to 
humility (17.@) may have called up by way 
of contrast the typical “ proud” ~—-the foes 
of Israel—and their doom in the Messianic 
day (v. 17 4). 

18. With this begins Part II., which details 
the rules to be observed towards others ; and, 
first, in regard to friends and dependants (vv. 
18-21). “here cannot be any doubt that 
the right reading and rendering of 7. 18 @ is: 
Exchange not a friend for [what is] in- 
different, adSuipopov. The latter is the tech- 
nical term of Stoic philosophy for the »edia, 
the indifferentia, such as “riches, strength, 
appearance, honours, rule,” &c. (Seneca, 
‘ Epist.’ Ixxxii, 12). The meaning is, for the 
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B.C. 19 Forego not a wise and good 
Cir. 200. e . 
Si" woman: ‘for her grace is above gold. 
‘Ee rov: 3% 20 *Whereas thy servant worketh 


+ Lev. 19. truly, entreat him not evil, nor the 
eee hireling that bestoweth himself wholly 
& 34.22. for thee. 
21 Let thy soul love a good ser- 
vant, and defraud him not of liberty. 
sable 22 ‘Hast thou cattle? have an eye 
Prov. 27. to them : and if they be for thy profit, 
7 Se. keep them with thee. 


™ Prov. 23 Hast thou children? ™ instruct 
Ephes, them, and bow down their neck from 
6. 4. 


their youth. 


sake of what is ddsagopov, do not part with a 
friend—neither with a true [yous here 
certainly in that sense ; comp. 2 Macc. xiv. 8; 
3 Macc. iii. 23] brother for the gold of 
Ophir [Zovdeip, as in the LXX.]. 


19. Turn not away from a wise and 
good wife.] We have rendered doroxeiv by 
“turn away,” as being a more comprehensive 
term than “forego not.” But we have no 
doubt that the meaning is, as given by Wahl: 
noli separari ab uxore sapiente. This aptly 
follows on v. 18. Grace = gracefulness. 


20. After the wife comes the servant: A 
[atte he servant who worketh truly 
really, honestly] illtreat not, nora hire- 
ling who devoteth his sou! [life],—who 
gives himself wholly to it. ‘The expression 


is probably taken from Deut. xxiv. 15: NW3 
WINE. 


21. an intelligent servant... defraud 
bim not of release.] Comp. Jerem. xxxiv. 
8-16. 


22. Rules in regard to property and family 
(vv. 22-28); and, first, as to kindness to- 
wards animals, yet this tempered by pru- 
dential considerations. 


23. instruct.) Rather, train—in the sense 
of discipline. In the Syriac Version the second 
clause is rendered: “and give them wives in 
their youth.” This might seem only a 
sarcastic paraphrase of what we read in the 
Greek. But when in Qidd. 30 a (comp. 29 5) 
we read the advice to marry one’s son, and 
in connexion with it find the expression, 
while “thy hand is upon” his “neck” 
Cprat wy Sy N), ie. while he is 
young, we conclude that this was an old 
Jewish saying, and that the Syriac Version, 
which throughout this section is very apt, 
accurately represents the Hebrew original, of 
which the younger Siracide only retained 
so much in his translation as seemed to him 


ECCLESIASTICUS. VII. 


[v. 19—28. 


24. Hast thou daughters? have a BC 
care of their body, and shew not “— 
thyself cheerful toward them. 

25 Marry thy daughter, and so 
shalt thou have performed a weighty 
matter: but give her to a man of 
understanding. 

26 Hast thou a wife after thy 
mind? forsake her not: but give not 
thyself over to a ‘light woman. hatha 

27 *Honour thy father with thy « a: 
whole heart, and forget not the sor- 4* 
rows of thy mother. 2, be 

28 Remember that thou wast be- 


suitable. And we are confirmed in this view 
by the circumstance that Prov. xxii. 6, to 
which evidently there is reference in Ecclus. 
vil. 23, iS expressly quoted in Qidd. 304, in 
connexion with the advice just mentioned. 

24. care of their body.] That it be preserved 
pure and chaste. 

and make not thy face cheerful to 
wards them.] Let not thy bearing be 
jocular, but rather austere and severe. In 
what is known as the ‘ First Alphabet of Ben 
Sira’ (4) we find the following, which may be 
a parallel to v. 23: “Gold requires beating 
and a young man chastising.” Similarly, the 
Talmud offers a somewhat coarse parallel to 
v. 24, and even more so to Ecclus. xlt. 9, 
in what it says of a daughter as a doubtful 
boon to her father (Sanh. 100 4). In general, 
all such sayings seem the outcome of the 
Rabbinic maxim that “ Women are of a light 
mind” (for example, Qidd. 80 4). 

25. Marry.] Lit., give away, viz. out of 
the house; a common mode of expression. 

thou wilt have performed [completed, 
accomplished] a great work: and to & 
man of understanding give her.] The 
Talmud goes much farther than this, and 
advises a father, if his daughter have attained 
marriageable age, even to set his slave at 
liberty and to marry him to her (Pes. 113 2): 


26. do not cast her out [in the sense 
of divorce]. H, 248, Syr., Vet. Lat. add the 
following clause, as in the A. V.: but give not 
thyself to one that is hateful. ‘This, either 10 
the sense that it would be dangerous to trust 
such an one, or else with the meaning attach- 
ing to it in the Syr. or in the Arab. Version. 
The Syr. has, quod si sit improba ne te con- 
credas illi; the Arab., nec fidem adbibeas ilk 
si fuerit impudica. The current views on 
divorce are sufficiently known, and receive 
further illustration in this verse. 


27. sorrows.] Ie. birth-pangs. 


B.C. 
/ Cir. toa 


Vv. 29—36.] 


gotten of them; and how canst thou 
recompense them the things that they 
have done for thee? 

29 Fear the Lord with all thy soul, 
and reverence his priests. 

30 °Love him that made thee with 
all thy strength, 4 and forsake not his 
ministers. 

31 Fear the Lord, and honour the 
priest; and give him his portion, 
?as it is commanded thee; the first- 
fruits, and the trespass offering, and 
the gift of the shoulders, and the 
' sacrifice of sanctification, and the 
firstfruits of the holy things. 

32 ”And stretch thine hand unto 


28. the things that they have done for thee.| 
Lit., “just as they to thee.” 


29. Directions as to our duty towards the 
Lord and His priests (vz. 29-31). See the 
marginal references. In the Syr. Version all 
the clauses in v. 31 after “as it Is com- 
manded thee” are omitted. In their place 
the following words are added: “ the bread 
of oblations and the firstfruits of the hands.” 
This is undoubtedly a Christian alteration, 
and otherwise interesting as probably mark- 
ing early Christian practice. 


32. Our duties towards our neighbour ; 
especially the poor, the sick, and the mourners 
(vv. 32-35). The injunctions are in entire 
accordance with Rabbinic teaching, which 
points to God as giving the example of 
clothing the naked (Gen. iii. 21), visiting the 
sick (Gen. xviii. 1), burying the dead (Deut. 
xxxiv. 6), and comforting the mourners (Gen. 
xxxv. 9). [So often; see, for example, Ber. 
R. 8.] The “blessing,” edAoyta, no doubt 
represents the Hebrew 3°2, in the sense 
of blessing received. 


33. This verse seems to present real difh- 
culty. We propose translating, supposing 
the text not to be corrupted: Bestowal 
fboon, shewing of favour, display of kind- 
ness: of gift [of giving] towards every 
one alive, and from the dead withdraw 
not bestowal. We believe that the Hebrew 


original for xdpts Séparos was OYIDN mids, 
and we adduce the following as an illus- 
trative parallel from Sukk. 49 4 (lines 13, 
12, 11 from bottom): “In three things does 
the benefiting [boon, favour] of acts of kind- 
mess excel almsgiving. Almsgiving is by 
money, gemiluth chasadim alike by moncy 
and personally; almsgiving is to the poor 


(mark the prepos. 5), gem. chas. is alike to 
the poor and to the rich; almsgiving is to 


Apoc.—Vol. LT. 
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the poor, that "thy blessing may be B.c. 
perfected. pitas 
33 A gift hath grace in the sight 1577447, 


of every man living ; and for the dead 
detain it not. 


34 * Fail not to be with them that ‘ Ren 12. 


weep, and mourn with them that ” 
mourn. 


35 ‘ Be not slow to visit the sick: : et as. 


for that shall make thee to be beloved. 

36 Whatsoever thou takest in 
hand, remember the end, and thou 
shalt never do amiss. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
1 Whom we may not strive with, 8 nor despise, 
10 nor provoke, 15 nor have to do with. 


the living, gem. chas. is alike to the living and 
to the dead” (by attending to their bodies, 
burial, &c.). And the parallelism is the 
more ‘marked, that in v. 32 there is express 
reference to almsgiving. 


34. Comp. the following in ‘ Der. er. Zuta,’ 
v. p. 344 (at the close of vol. ix. in the 
Talmud): ‘A man should not be weeping 
among those who Jjaugh, nor laughing among 
those who weep.” The same sentiment is 
expressed in Rom. xii. 15, but there more truly 
and beautifully. A somewhat similar admoni- 
tion to take part in mourning for the dead 
occurs in Moed. Q., 28 4, with special refer- 
ence to Ecclesiastes vil. 2. 


35. for through these (things) thou 
shalt be beloved. 


36. In all thy things (Asya = O%II— 
acts, undertakings).] A similar saying occurs 
in Ab. iii. 1 in the name of Aqabhya the son of 
Mahalalel: “ Consider three things (0°92), 
and thou shalt not come into transgression— 
from whence thou comest, and whither thou 
goest, and before whom thou shalt have to 
give a judicial account.” Thus we are on 
thoroughly Jewish ground in these verses. 


thou shalt not ever sin.] The eis roy 
ai@va has evidently here a temporal meaning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


From ch. vii. the transition Is easy to practical 
rules of life in ch. viii, These are once more 
divided into two parts: Part I. details those 
regarding oneself (vv. 1-7); Part Il. those 
which bear reference to others (vv. 8-19). 
Part I. consists of three stanzas, sufficiently 
indicated by the initial words: “ Strive not,” 
a1; “Jest not,” 7 4; “Neglect not,” v. 8. 
The first stanza is of three verses (2 + 4 + 2), 
the second of four verses (4x2), the third 
of two verses (2x4). Part II. consists of 

I 
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B.C. TRIVE not with a mighty man, 


Cir. 200. 


——— 


@ Matt. s. 


25. 
6 ch. 31. 


lest thou fall into his hands. 

2 *Be not at variance with a rich 
man, lest he overweigh thee: for 
6. gold “hath destroyed many, and per- 
verted the hearts of kings. 

3 Strive not with a man that is 


ofan exit ‘full of tongue, and heap not wood 
tongue. upon his fire. 
4 Jest not with a rude man, lest 
thy ancestors be disgraced. 
ace 5 ‘Reproach not a man that turn- 
Gal.6.2. eth from sin, but remember that we 
are all worthy of punishment. 
sat" 6 ¢Dishonour not a man in his 


old age: for even some of us wax 
old. 

7 Rejoice not over thy greatest 
enemy being dead, but remember that 
we die all. 


four stanzas. It warns against foolish confi- 
dence in our private dealings (first stanza, 
vv. 10, 11), in business transactions (second 
stanza, vv. 12-14),in public association (third 
stanza, vv. 15, 16), and in private association 
(fourth stanza, vv. 17-19). Thus the arrange- 
ment would be: Part I., three stanzas— 
respectively, 2+4+2; 4X2; 2x4. PartII.,, 
four stanzas—respectively, 2 x 2; 3X 25 2X 4; 
3X2. 
1. Strive not.| Viz. in words. 


2. Be not at variance [rather, contend 
not]... lest he overweigh thee [rather, lest he 
put against thee weight|—that is, bring 
abil the opposite scale by the weight of his 
wealth. 


destroyed.| Rather, corrupted. The 
reference may be not to actual bribery, but 
to the influence of greater riches on the mind 
and in the esteem of others. 


3. full of tongue.| Rather, glib of tongue. 
Vet. Lat., /inguatus. 


4. a rude man.) Rather, one uncultured. 
Our ancestors might be “disgraced” by 
possible reflections upon them. 


5. Omit “but” in the second line. The 
reasoning is, that as we have all sinned, so 
we all deserve punishment. Seneca: Det tlle 
veniam facile, cui venia est opus. 


6. Dishonour not [although this is perhaps 
rather too strong an expression for want of 
respect] a man in his old age, for even some of 
us are waxing old. 


7. Rejoice not over the dead.|] H, 248, 
Co., add: “thy greatest enemy being dead,” 


[v. 1—12, 


8 Despise not the discourse of the 8.¢ 
wise, but acquaint thyself with their 
proverbs: for of them thou shalt 
learn instruction, and how to serve 
great men with ease. 


«Miss not the discourse of the’®‘» 


elders : for they also learned of their 
fathers, and of them thou shalt learn 
understanding, and to give answer as 
need requireth. 

10 Kindle not the coals of a sin- 
ner, lest thou be burnt with the 
flame of his fire. 

11 Rise not up [in anger] at the 
presence of an injurious person, lest 


he lie in wait 'to entrap thee in tay 


words. 

12 Lend not unto him that is 
mightier than thyself; for if thou 
lendest him, count it but lost. 


—correctly as to sense, but not according to 
the best reading. 


8. This verse opens the third series of 
warnings. 

Despise not.| Rather, neglect not. 

acquaint thyself.| Rather, be conversant, 
busy thyself. 

and to serve great men.|] Omit “how” 
and “with ease”—in all probability in the same 
sense as Horace’s: Quo tandem pacto deceat 
majoribus uti = versari cum magnatibus. (Ep. 
I. XVil. 67.) 

9. elders.) Rather, old men. Last clause: 
and in time of need (viz. when it is re 
quired) to give an answer. 


10. Here begins Part IT. 
with the flame.| Rather, “in the flame.” 


11. Rise not up [in anger or altercation] be- 
fore an insolent person.] To judge from 
the Greek text (dé mpocwov), the Hebrew 


original must have been °3BD, not 995 (perhaps 
in a causal sense). The rendering “ insolent” 
scarcely fully expresses the meaning of the 
Greek word, for which the German gbermr 
thig, with the additional idea of godlessuess, 
seems the appropriate equivalent. In the 
LXX. t8piorns occurs five times for Xi or 
MN). This was probably the word used in 
the original work of Ben Sira—probably in the 
same form as in the Targum, M&gNnd. Grotus 
supposes the scene to be an assembly. Lest 
he seat [or set] himself as an ambush [as 
lying in wait] to thy mouth—to what thou 
sayest. 

12. The meaning of the second clause 


Cif. 200, 


smgali. 


| 


Vv. 13—2.] 
B. C. 13 Be not surety above thy power : 
“= for if thou be surety, take care to 
pay it. 

14 Go not to law with a judge ; 
ee for they will judge for him accord- 
‘pinton, ing to his ‘honour. 

{Gen.4 15 4 Travel not by the way with 
a bold fellow, lest he become grievous 
unto thee: for he will do according 
to his own will, and thou shalt perish 

with him through his folly. 
es 16 £Strive not with an angry man, 


and go not with him into a solitary 
place: for blood is as nothing in his 
sight ; and where there is no help, he 
will overthrow thee. 

17 Consult not with a fool; for 
he cannot keep counsel. 


would be probably better represented by 
translating, instead of “count it but lost,” 
make as if (thou hadst) lost,—whether in 
the sense of pretending or of considering that 
it was lost. Instead of “ for” translate and. 


13. and. . . consider (have thought, have 
a care] that thou shalt [have to] pay.] Be 


prepared for it. 


14. a judge.) Bretschneider, however, 
regards xpirov as the gen. not of xpirns, “a 
judge,” but of xpirds, electus, egregius, prae- 
stans, nobilis. Mo€a, “ honour,” ‘ estimation.” 


15. de/d.| Rather, venturous or daring. 


lest he become a burden [burdensome] 
to thee... and thou shalt perish 
through [together with] his folly.] Vet. 
Lat.: Ne forte gravet mala suain te... et 
simul cum stuititia illius peries. 

16. with a furious [perhaps irritable] 
man make not strife.] Comp. Prov. xv. 
18, xxii. 24, xxix. 22, where in the LXX. also 
the word Gupwdns is used. 


into a solitary place.} Rather, through 
the desert. 


overitrow thee.| In the sense of killing. 


17. for he cannot keep a matter 
secret.] Adcyov oréfac undoubtedly in the 
original, 131 nD2. 

18. a stranger.] Probably, although perhaps 
not exclusively, a non-Israelite. 

bring forth—engender, beget, bring into 
the world: what kind of child he will bring 
into the world as representing what hast thou 
done. 


19. lest be requite thee, do’e.| Rather, lest 
he return thee ill thanks [Bisscll: and 


ECCLESIASTICUS. VIII. IX. 


18 Do no secret thing before a 
stranger ; for thou knowest not what 
he will bring forth. 

19 Open not thine heart to every 
man, lest he requite thee with a 
shrewd turn. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 We areadvised how to useour wives. 3 What 
women to avoid. 10 And not to change an 
old friend. 13 Not to be familiar with men 
in authority, 14 but to know our neighbours, 
15 and to converse unth wise men, 


E not jealous over the wife of 
thy bosom, and teach her not 

an evil lesson against thyself. 
2 Give not thy soul unto a woman 
to set her foot upon thy substance. 


so get an ill return]. Syr.: ne te beneficio 
adstringat. 
CHAPTER IX. 


The prudential rules for social intercourse 
are here continued: and, first, in regard to 
women (vv. 1-9), the admonitions being 
arranged under four particulars (vv. 1, 2; 
3, 43 5,63; 7-9); secondly, with reference to 
what is to be sought or else avoided in inter- 
course with acquaintances. The arrangement 
is as follows: first, what is to be desired in 
regard to friends (v. 10); secondly, what is 
not to be sought nor wished for (vv. 11, 12); 
thirdly, what is to be actually avoided (wv. 13); 
lastly, again, what is to be desired (v2. 14-16). 
The two closing verses, which at first sight 
seem difficult to arrange, form a very apt 
conclusion: v. 17 referring to stanza vv. 
14-16, and v. 18 to the stanza of six lines in 
Vv. 13. 


1. Bretschneider designates this egregium 
monitum. The Rabbis also often warn against 
groundless jealousy. ‘The reason here given 
is that it might direct the mind of a wife to 
the very thing feared. Bretschneider quotes 
from ‘Tibullus: Ipse miser docut, quo possit 
ludere pacto. 


2. On the other hand, the opposite ex- 
treme is to be avoided. 


Give not up thy soul to a woman, 
that she set not her feet [step not, 
trample not] upon thy power [authority]. ] 
The Talmud has it: * Of three the life is not 
a lite: of him who hopes [looks] tor the table 
of his neighbour, of him over whom his wife 
holds rule, and of him who its affected with 
disease in his body. [To these some add, as 
a fourth, him who has only one shirt.) (Bets. 
32 4, and otherwise.) In * Babh. Mets.’ 75 4, 


| Dare. 
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B.C. 3 *Meet not with an harlot, lest 8 “Turn away thine eye from a_ B.C. 
Cir. 200 ° 
.—_ thou fall into her snares. beautiful woman, and look not upon -—— 
38.” 4 Use not much the company of another’s beauty; for many have, wr 
1Or, a woman that 'is a singer, lest thou been deceived by the beauty of a2 Sam- 
toon be taken with her attempts. woman ; for herewith love is kindled Judith 
nee 5 Gaze not on a maid, that thou asa fire. & 12. 16 


’Jobsr.1. fall not by those things that are g Sit not at all with another man’s Mat s- 


precious in her. 
6 Give not thy soul unto harlots, 
that thou lose not thine inheritance. 
7 Look not round about thee in 
the streets of the city, neither wander 
thou in the solitary places thereof. 


three are enumerated who cry in vain: he 
who lends money without witnesses ; he who 
gets himself a lord over him, and he who is 
under the rule of his wife. 


4. Use not much the company of.| Rather, 
Be not long with. 


5. We would prefer translating the second 
clause: “lest thou be made to offend through 
the honours paid to her;”—if this meaning 
of év rots emiripiors alrns could be established. 
But it will be safer to render it: lest thou 
be offended (annoyed) by the penalties 
for her,—the money—or other penalties on 
her account, possibly with reference to Deut. 
Xxll. 29. This seems also to accord with the 
Syriac Version. The moral code of the 
Rabbis went much beyond this, and forbade 
even to look at the finger of a woman, or at 
her shoe, as well as to exchange any needless 
words with her. Two Rabbis, shoemakers 
by trade, are mentioned as_ extraordinary 
instances of forbearing any such forbidden 
gaze, even under the daily temptation of their 
trade (Pes. 113 @). 


75. For “ neither wander thou ix the soli- 
tary places thereof,” the Vet. Lat. has: “nec 
oberraveris in plateis illius” —perhaps after 
the Syr., and reading MNIM for NIN. 


8. beautiful.| Rather, handsome, comcly, 
as referring more to form. 


another's beauty.] The beauty of one who 
15 another's. 
deceived.| Rather, led astray. 


jor herewith.| Rather, and therefrom. 
This and 2. 9 are among the passages quoted 
in the ‘Talmud as from Ben Sira (Sanh. 100 4, 
Yebam. 634). As bearing on the mode of 
quotation in the New Testament. it is instruc- 
tive to find that these Talmudic citations from 
Ben Sira are not literal, but probably made 
from memory. They are as follows: ‘ Avert 
thine eye lest thou be caught in her snare. 
Do not resort to her husband to drink with 
him wine and strong drink. For by the 


wife, nor sit down with her in thine 
arms, and spend not thy money with 
her at the wine; lest thine heart 
incline unto her, and so through thy 
desire thou fall into destruction. 

10 Forsake not an old friend; for 


a —— ee 


fairness of a beautiful woman many have been 
destroyed, ‘and mighty [either in the sense 
of numerous, or of strength] are all her slain’ 

(Prov. vil. 26). ” “Many are the wounds 
caused by the pedlar [who sells articles de luxe 
to women], which lead to the committing of 
sin, as the spark kindles the coal. ‘As a 
cage is full of birds, so are their houses full 
of deceit’ (Jer. v. 27).” The Syr. places 
uv. 8 after v. 9. 

9. A warning against familiarity which may 
lead to sin. A similar, if not the same, saying 
is adduced in the Mishnah in the name of 
José b. Jochanan (Abh. 1. 5). 

another man’s wife.| A married woman. 
The next clause in the A. V., “nor sit down,” 
&c., must be omitted. It is evidently a 
paraphrastic gloss. 

and be not feasting with her at 
wine.] The expression (cvpPoduxoreiv) pro- 
bab!y means frequent indulgence in feasts or 
entertainments where wine is drunk. We 
are not to give in her honour nor to take part 
in merry wine-parties with her (not necessarily 
in the absence of her husband — probably 
rather the contrary). Fritzsche apphes it to 
what he calls “ Pikenike,’ but we have not 
been able to discover any trace of picnics 
amongst the ancient Jews. ‘The verb is used 
for the Hebrew Sot in the LXX. Deut. xxi. 
20, and also by Aq.: and either as verb or 
substant. for the same Hebrew word by 
Theod. in Prov. xxi. 30; by Agq., Sym., 
and ‘Theod. in Prov. xxiit. 21, and by Aq. 
and Theod. in Prov. xxvii. 7 (see the note 
on the latter passage in Field's ‘ Hexapla ’). 
Schleusner (ad voc.) attaches to the word the 
somewhat strange meaning of contending in 
jokes, bandying Jests. 

through thy desire.| Or passion, inolina- 
tion—rvetpatre (rvevpa here =H). For 
nrvevpate Clemens Alex,, the Syr., Arab., and 
Vet. Lat. have = atware. Comp. Lev. xx. 10; 
Deut. xxi. 22; Prov. vil. 26, 2 


10. The verse begins a new section. The 


v. 11—18.] 


the new is not comparable to him: 
a new friend is as new wine; when 
it is old, thou shalt drink it with 
pleasure. 

11 ?Envy not the glory of a sin- 
ner: for thou knowest not what shall 
be his end. 

12 Delight not in the thing that 
the eal have pleasure in; but 
remember they shall not go un- 
punished unto their grave. 

13 Keep thee far from the man 
that hath power to kill; so shalt 
thou not doubt the fear of death: 
and if thou come unto him, make no 
fault, lest he take away thy life 
presently : remember that thou goest 
in the midst of snares, and that thou 
walkest upon the battlements of the 
city. 

14 As near as thou canst, guess 


second clause would be more adequately 
rendered: for the fresh one—he who is 
newly made (apcoqaros; comp. Delitzsch on 
Heb. x. 20)—is not equal to him. The 
third line gains in force by omitting (as in 
the original) the words “is as.” The 
so-called ‘ First Alphabet of Ben Sira’ has 
the same or a similar admonition: “ An old 
friend deny not.” 

11. the glory.| Inthe sense of “ prosperity.” 

12. Have not pleasure in [what is} the 
pleasure of the ungodly: remember that 
they will not be justified (ic. escape 
punishment as the sentence of their condem- 
nation) unto the grave (Hades); that is, 
punishment will surely overtake them before 
their end. 

13. If vv. 11, 12 had indicated what a 
man should not seek for nor wish, v. 13 con 
tinues the same reasoning and shews what he 
should actually avoid. ‘The man that hath 
power to kill” is presumably “the sinner” of 
v. 11 and “the ungodly ” of v. 12, and his 
“ power to kill” consists in -his evil example, 
and in the danger accruing from his com- 
panionship and from fellowship with his deeds, 
which will entail such punishment on the 
doer. Keep far from him,—‘“and thou 
shalt not be in the anguish of fear of 
death; and if thou approach [or come to] 
him, do not go wrong (err not, in the moral 
sense], lest he take away [rob] thy life: 
know [recognise] that thou goest in the 
midst of snares, and that thou walkest on 
the battlements of a city;” that is, thou art 
like one who walketh on the battlements of 
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at thy neighbour, and consult with B.C. 


the wise. 


15 Let thy talk be with the wise, 


‘and all thy communication in the ¢Ps.z. 2. 


law of the most High. 

16 And let just men eat and drink 
with thee; and let thy glorying be 
in the fear of the Lord. 

17 For the hand of the artificer 
the work shall be commended : and 
the wise ruler of the people for his 
speech. 

18 A man of an ill tongue is dan- 
gerous in his city; and he that is rash 


in his talk shall be hated. 
CHAPTER X. 


1 Zhe commodities ofawise ruler. 4 God setteth 
him up. 7 The inconveniences of pride, in- 
justice, and covetousness. 14 What God hath 
done to the proud. 19 Who shall be ho- 
nourtd, 29 and wko not. 


a city besieged—such and so great is thy 
danger, and so watchful must thou be. 

14. The advice that follows is closely con- 
nected with what had preceded: According 
to thy power [to the utmost of thy power, 
so far as thou canst] seek to make out 
(search out] thy neighbour (to know what 
he really is). ‘ Consult” in the sense of 
taking counsel. 


15. Let thy conference (diadoyiopds) be 
with those of understanding. 


16. Omit “and.” “Let just [righteous] 
men be thy table-companions” (who dine 
and sup with thee). 


17. In the and of artificers is the work 
commended.| ‘The skilful artificer produces 
work that brings its own commendation: the 
German, das Werk soll den Meister loben. 
“And the ruler” — perhaps, rather, the 
leader—“ of the people is wise in speech.” 


18. Dreaded [a matter of fear] in bis city 
(is) a man glib of tongue [/inguatus], and he 
that is rash Meee perhaps violent] in Ais 
speech shall be bated.| Thus the two last 
verses form an apt conclusion of the preceding 
argument. 


CHAPTER X. 


The second line of chap. ix. 17 evidently 
leads up to chap. x., which treats of rulers, 
both good and evil. From this subject the 
transition to that of pride is easy and almost 
natural. Rulership and pride form the theme 
of the whole chapter. Its division into two 
parts is clearly marked. In Part I. (wv. 1-17) 


ECCLESIASTICUS. X. [v. 1—7. 


WISE judge will instruct his 
people; and the government 
of a prudent man is well ordered. 


* Prov.2g = 2 «As the judge of the people is 


himself, so are his officers ; and what 
manner of man the ruler of the 
city is, such are all they that dwell 
therein. 

3 An unwise king destroyeth his 
people ; but through the prudence 
of them which are in authority the 
city shall be inhabited. 

4 The power of the earth isin the 


rulership and pride are viewed in relation to 
God. ‘The argument turns, so to speak, on 
the alternate formula: “from God” and ‘“be- 
fore God.” The first stanza, vv. 1-3 (3 x 2), 
shews how a people is bound up with its 
rulers. This is followed by a moral reflection, 
intended to shew that this is of God’s appoint- 
ment, vv. 4, § (2 x 2). The next stanza, 
vv. 6-8 (3x2), reverses the reasoning, and 
points out that the fate of rulers is connected 
with the state of the people, and winds up 
with a moral reflection on the folly of pride 
and the transient character of everything 
earthly, vv. 9-11 (3 x 2). The Part concludes 
with a stanza of six verses (vv. 12-17) on the 
pride of nations—shewing that the origin and 
the essence of pride are departure from God, 
and that the issue of such pride are the Divine 
judgments (2+4 and 4x2). In Part II. pride 
is treated ina parenetic manner. The follow- 
ing are the principal points: (1) To the 
question, wherein true honour consists and 
how is it to be sought, the answer is twofold: 
first, positive, vv. 18-22 (2 +4; 2 X 2); 
secondly, negative: in two stanzas, vv. 23-25 
and vv. 26, 27 (3x2; 2X2). (2) This is 
followed by the usual caution against the 
opposite extreme, vv. 28, 29 (2x2). (3) The 
chapter concludes in a somewhat flat manner 
in a stanza of two verses (wv. 30, 31; 2X2), 
of which v. 30 may specially refer to theme 1, 
and wv. 31 to theme 2 of Part II. 


1. A general introduction to this part of 
the subject. ‘ Judge” is used in the sense of 
supreme magistrate, ruler, D5’; “ instruct,” 
in the sense of moral guidance, discipline. 
The general proposition is set forth in the 
second clause of the verse: “And the 
government of one of understanding 
shall be well ordered.” 


2. As in v. 1, the governor is presented in 
his twofold capacity, as judge and as ruler. Lit. 
According to the judge of his people, 
so also his officers |ministrants], and 
according to the ruler of the oity all 
they that inhabit it. ; 


hand of the Lord, and in due time BC 
he will set over it one that is profit- “— 
able. 

5 In the hand of God is the 
prosperity of man: and upon the 
person of the scribe shall he lay his 10s,/a 
honour. 

6 * Bear not hatred to thy neighbour 't-» 
for every wrong; and do nothing at Mat. 
all by injurious practices. = 

7 Pride is hateful before God and 
man: and by both doth one com- 
mit iniquity. 


3. unwise.] Rather, uninstruoted: here 
also in the moral sense, asin v. 1. The 
answers to the Hebrew 1D’, and the common 
rendering of 10° and O’ in the LXX. 1s 
madevo and wadeia. But a city shall be 
upbuilt [in the sense of “ flourishing”) 
through the (good) understanding of 
those in authority. 


4. in the band of the Lord (is) the do 
minion of the (whole) carth.] In the LXX. 


éfovoia is the word used for mbwon and the 


Chald. mde. Hence it must here be ren- 
dered by “dominion” or “rule.” “And 
him who is serviceable (profitable, useful 
for fulfilling God’s purpose] will he raise 
up in due time upon it” (upon the earth). 


5. In the band of the Lord is the prosperity 
of a man.) Ie. his success—here probably 
the promotion of an individual to power. 
And not only does God so promote him, but 
He afterwards sustains and invests him with 
His own authority. Instead of “scribe, 
rather officer or ruler; the word ypapporevs 
here being not the scribe in the ordinary 


Jewish sense, but the equivalent for OP, 
“ officer” (as in Ex. v. and otherwise), which 
word is in the LXX. of the Pentateuch 
always rendered by ypapparevs, or (in Deut.) 
by a compound of it. 


6. Transition to the next subject. The 
fate of rulers and kingdoms is connected with 
the state of the people. 

every wrong.] Rather, any wrong. 

and do not anything at all in works 
of violence.] Probably in the sense: when 
violence is wrought against thee. This rather 


than that a person should not resent wrong 
by violence. 


7. Hateful before God and before men ts 
pride.| The next line is difficult, and we 
render it with some hesitation: and accord- 
ing to both (ic. in the judgment both of 


God and man, é£ dudorépov) it (pride) 
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shall inherit ‘creeping things, beasts, B.C. 


v. 8—14.] 


B-& 8 Because of unrighteous dealings, 


injuries, and riches got by deceit, 
the kingdom is translated from one 
people to another. 

g Why is earth and ashes proud ? 
There is not a more wicked thing 
than a covetous man: for such an 
one setteth his own soul to sale; 
because while he liveth he casteth 
away his bowels. 

10 The physician cutteth off a 
long disease ; and he that is to day 
a king to morrow shall die. 

11 For when a man is dead, he 


shall commit wrong [offend wrong]. 
Bretschneider regards the é£ as = évayri. 
Grotius would read eis dugdorépous ; but this 
is to cut rather than unravel the knot. 
Pride is not only hateful before God and 
men, but it issues in what is wrong accord- 
ing to God and man. 


8. This idea is now further developed: 
“ Because of unrighteousness, violence, 
and wrongly gotten wealth” (greed of 
wealth ?). Such are the moral reasons which 
by the judgment of God and through the 
instrumentality of men lead to national 
decline. 

9. All the calamities mentioned in v. 8 are 
really the wiggaae Lat of that pride to which 
w. 7 refers. ut for such pride there is 
assuredly no reason. “ Why is earth and 
ashes proud?”—what is it proud of? The 
mext two clauses in the A. V. (“ There is not 
soul to sale”) must be omitted. Their 
is, if anywhere, at the close of v. 8. 
"The last line is, if we rightly understand it, 
mot only realistic, but coarse. The question 
what man has to be proud of is answered by 
this ironical suggestion: for in life [while 
he liveth] he casts out [or according to 
the other reading: I cast out?] his bowels. 
Lindius, “éppupa pro éppipe ut in pluribus 
codicibus.” Alex., 157, 248, Co., éppipayr ; 
Vetus Lat., Orig., projecit ; but most modern 
critics adopt the Vat. reading ¢ppiwa, “I cast 
out.” The rendering of Fritzsche seems far- 
fetched : “ For in life [while he liveth] I have 
cast down [upset, shaken] his inward or- 
ganism.” Syr.: cujus latera, dum vivit, vermes 
perrepunt. Arab.: e quo vermes scaturiunt 
dum vivit. These variations shew at least 
the difficulty of the passage. It is not im- 
possible that, as has been suggested, the 
Greek depends ona misreading of the original 
Hebrew: ID, jacere, dejicere, for DIO), tabes- 
cere. Yet, on the whole, the rendering pro- 
posed (which refers to the ordinary /luxus 
corporis) seems to us the most likely. 


and worms. 

12 The beginning of pride is when 
one departeth from God, and _ his 
heart is turned away from his 
Maker. 

13 For pride is the beginning of 
sin, and he that hath it shall pour out 
abomination : and therefore the Lord 
brought upon them strange calamities, 
and overthrew them utterly. 


zi. 


14 ? The Lord hath cast down the 1 Sam. 


thrones of proud princes, and set up Luker. 
52. 


the meek in their stead. 


10. a long disease, the physician jokes. | 
This either in the sense that he ironically 
refers to it as such, or else that he speaks of 
it lightly, as a long disease or weakness; while 
in truth he who to-day is a king will even 
to-morrow be dead. This would give good 
sense. But the Syr. clearly shews us not 
only what the original bore, but how the 
error in the Greek version arose. The Syr. 
has in the first clause: “ ‘To-day he walks,” 
instead of the Greek: “to-day a king.” As 
pointed out by Mr. Margoliouth, the Hebrew 


was spa or 7d, “he walketh,” which the 


Greek misread 1, “a king.” The correct 
rendering of v. 104 is therefore: Yea, he 
walketh to-day, and to-morrow he shall 
die. 

11. Such shall be his portion. This and 
v. 105 has been erroneously regarded as 
referring to Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. 
vi. 8,9; 2 Macc. ix. 9), and hence as a later, 
spurious addition. But the restoration of 
10 4 from the Syr. leaves no room for such a 
conjecture. 


12. The verse opens the stanza (vv. 13- 
17), which treats specially of pride, and more 
particularly of national pride, as appears from 
vv. 14-17. Indeed, pride had all along been 
the subject of moralisiag. Comp. v.7. In 
v. 12 the source of pride is pointed out. 


13. The better reading is: For the be- 
ginning of pride is sin. The reading of 
the A. V. is that of 248, Co., Syr., Chrysost. 

strange calamities.| Rather, unexpected, 
unwonted, marvellous. The verb (mapa- 
80éatw) stands in LXX. Deut. xxviii. 59 


for x‘Spn, and the word generally bears this 
meaning in the LXX., whether sensu bono or 
malo. 

14. The verse points out the final issue, 
and at the same time accounts for the extra- 
ordinary calamities referred to inv. 13. Omit 
“proud,” and in the second clause “ up.” 


id Isai. 14. 


1 Or, 
unstable 
genera 
Lion. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 


15 The Lord hath plucked up. the 
roots of the proud nations, and planted 
the lowly in their place. 

16 The Lord overthrew countries 
of the heathen, and destroyed them 
to the foundations of the earth. 

17 He took some of them away, 
and destroyed them, and hath made 
their memorial to cease from the 
earth. 

18 Pride was not made for men, 
nor furious anger for them that are 
born of a woman. 

Ig They that fear the Lord are a 
sure seed, and they that love him an 
honourable plant: they that re- 
gard not the law are a dishonour- 
able seed; they that transgress the 
commandments are a 'deceivable 
seed. ee 


X. 


20 Among brethren he that is bal 
chief is honourable; so are they that — 
fear the Lord in his eyes. 


21 The fear of the Lord goeth 


[v. 15—25. 


before ‘the obtaining of authority : '0r, 


but roughness and pride is the losing” ” 

thereof. 

. 22 Whether he be rich, noble, or 

poor, their glory is the fear of the 
ord. 

23 It is not meet to despise the 
poor man that hath understanding; 
neither is it convenient to magnify a 
sinful man. 

24 Great men, and judges, and 
potentates, shall be honoured ; yet 
is there none of them greater than 
he that feareth the Lord. 

25 ‘Unto the servant that is wise ‘Po. 
shall they that are free do service: 


What genoration is honoured? 


16. countries of the heathen.| Rather, lands 
of nations. But the Syr. here offers a 
more correct translation, at least in v. 15. 
It reads in v. 15, instead of “nations,” and 
in v. 16, instead of “the heathen,” “ the 
proud,” which suits the context better. The 
Syr. may have vocalised O%3 and the Greek 
D*‘3—or more probably the one read D‘N), 
the other D3. The Syr. rendering is sup- 
pees by 248 and the Vet. Lat. in v. 15, 

uc not in vw. 16. 


17. He took some of them away.| Thus, if 
we read with A.C.S., when we may either 
read with the Compl. é£ utray or correct 
avrovs (as A.S.2 and six other Codd. C. has 
avras). The Vat. has e{npavev é& airayv, “he 
made waste,” dry, “some of them” = 2°0N7, 
Wa’ (Fritzsche). In that case the reference 
in the next clause, he destroyed them 
(atrovs), would be to the inhabitants. On 
the whole, this gives the better meaning. 


18. This verse begins Part II., with mani- 
fest, though somewhat loose, reference to 
what had before been said of nations. 

not made.| Lit., “not created ”—pride is 
personified. The outcome of it is: “ furious 
anger” (passionate anger). 

of a woman.| Rather, of women. 


19. The A. V. here follows the Compl. 
and 248, probably representing what origin- 
ally had been a marginal gloss. In its place 
must be substituted from the Alex. and Vat. 
(also in part quoted by Orig. ‘c. Cels.’ viii. 
50): What generation [lit. “seed,” )11} 
is honoured? The generation of man. 
They 


that fear the Lord. What generation 
is unhonoured? The generation of 
man. What generation is unhonoured! 
They that transgress the commaaé- 
ments, Thus man may either attain to high 
dignity or the opposite, according to his 
relation towards God. 

20. In the midst of [among] brethren, 
he that is chief among them [their chief] 
is honoured. 


in bis eyes.) i.e. in the eyes of God. 
21. This verse (found in 106, 248, Co., at 
the end of v. 20) must be omitted. 


22. Whatever the outward condition of a 
man, that which alone constitutes glory 's 
the fear of God. This is shewn in detail in 
the following verses (23-25). Indeed, the 
connexion of v. 22 with the next stanza 
so close that it is not easy to separate them. 


23. This verse follows as a corollary from 
v.22. “Meet” = right, righteous. 

a sinful man.) Lit. a man, a sinner. 
Drusius thinks the use of the word “ man” 
(dv8pa) indicates a rich man [so also the 
Syr.], since people generally hold a rich mao 
in honour, though he be a sinner. But 
perhaps we should not contine the idea to 
wealth, but extend it to all those outward 
distinctions to which men pay regard, irre- 
spective of character and conduct. He 5 
but a man, and as such must be judged 
according to v. 22. ‘‘ Understanding,” 
the true sense, as opposed to “‘ sin.” 

25. wise.] In the same sense as “ under- 
standing” in v. 23: “ Will not grudge:” 
rather, will not murmar (the verb occurs 


17. & 


v. 26—2.] 


B.C. and he that hath knowledge / will 


Cir. 200. 


J 2 Sam. 


12. 23. 


not grudge when he is reformed. 
26 Be not overwise in doing thy 


pe *s: business ; and boast not thyself in the 


¢ Prov. 


12. 9 


time of thy distress. 

27 £Better is he that laboureth, 
and aboundeth in all things, than he 
that boasteth himself, and wanteth 
bread. 

28 My son, ae | thy soul in 
meekness, and give it honour accord- 
ing to the dignity thereof. 

29 Who will justify him that sin- 
neth against his own soul? and who 
will honour him that dishonoureth 
his own life? 

30 The poor man is honoured for 
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his skill, and the rich man is honoured Bo 


for his riches. 

31 He that is honoured in poverty, 
how much more in riches? and he 
that is dishonourable in riches, how 
much more in poverty ? 


CHAPTER XI. 

4 We may not vaunt or set forth ourselves, 8 
nor answer rashly, 10 nor meddlewith many 
matters. 14 Wealth and all things else 
are from God. 24 Brag not of thy wealth, 
29 nor bring every man into thy house. 


\ \ TISDOM lifteth up the head 


gree, and? maketh him to sit among ae 
great men. aocer 
an. 6. 3. 


2 Commend not a man for his 


seven times in the N. T.). The words 
“when he 1s reformed,” although occurring 
in the Syr. and Vet. Lat., should be omitted. 
Comp. Prov. xvii. 2. 


26. Another species of pride. It probably 
refers to a man who imagines himself superior 
to doing his own plain work—too wise or 
clever for it—and afterwards claims merit 
and piety when failure and distress supervene. 
For “be not overwise” the Syr. has “be not 
slow,” which the Vet. Lat. reproduces, al- 
though in the second clause [for “ boast not 
thyself,” which it transfers into the first 
clause]. 

28. honour thy sou/.} Honour thysclf— 
proper self-esteem. 

dignity.| Rather, worth. 

29. The sinning here referred to springs 
from want of proper self-esteem, from undue 
self-depreciation. 


30, 31. See introductory remarks to the 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The previous chapter had suggested the 
contrast betwcen the seeming and the real— 
appearance and fact. This is the subject of 
ch. x1., the moral being to avoid rashness and 
inconsiderate judgment in regard to what we 
see (vv. 2-6), what we hear (wv. 7-9), and 
what we do (vv. 10-13). This concludes 
Part [. In it the writer had already by im- 
plication oes to the Lord as the only 
Source of all good—He whose giving alone 
bestows what is real. This forms now the 
theme of Part II. (beginning with v. 14). 
The argument may be thus summarised: 
Not the appearance of outqward possessions, 
but the judgment of the Lord (vv. 14-21); 
not the present and immediate sequences— 


that which appears—but the final arbitrament 
as determined by God (vv. 22-24), when 
there shall be a final adjustment of things 
(vv. 25-28), and that which before God was 
all along the real shall also outwardly be ex- 
perienced and become apparent. ‘The last 
stanza, beginning with wv. 29, seems more 
naturally to belong to ch. xii., unless indeed 
we were to consider it as another species of 
that which presents itself to us in outward 
life, and in regard to which we require to be 
warned. Thus the chapter would consist of 
two parts, each of thirteen verses (as vv. 15 
and 16 in Part II. must be omitted). Part I. 
would comprise three stanzas (wv. 1-6, 
3x2+4+2x2 lines; vv. 7-9, 3x2 lines; 
vv. 10-13, alternately 4, 2 and 4, 2 lines). 
Part II. would be similar in its arrangement, 
having also three stanzas (vv. 14-21, omitting 
vv.15, 16 in the A. V., or 3x2+4+2+4 
lines; wv. 22-24, 3x2 lines; wv. 25-28, 
4% 2 lines). The last stanza in the chapter 
(wv. 29-34) we prefer regarding as part of 
chap. xii. 

1. This verse seems really to belong to the 
previous chapter, but it may have been placed 
at the beginning of chap. xi. as an apt intro- 
duction. The better reading of the first clause 
is no doubt the Alex. [also C.S. (X), 248, 
and seven other Codd.], which has atvrov after 
xepadyv. Translate: The wisdom of the 
humble [modest] shall lift up his head, 
and make him to sit among great men. 
There are so many Rabbinic sayings to the 
same effect that this sentiment may be almost 
regarded as a Jewish axiom. 


2. Commend mot.| Praise not, make not 
much of him. The writer had probably 
1 Sam. xvi. 7 in view. For the Vat. reading 
aivérecs we must certainly adopt the Alex. 
(supported by many others) abéoys. ‘‘ His 


fof him that is of low de- ‘or, oftte 
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74 
B.C. beauty; neither abhor a man for his 
“= outward appearance. 

3 The bee is little among such as 
fly; but her fruit is the chief of 
sweet things. 

Sactsrz. 4 Boast not of thy clothing and 
raiment, and exalt not thyself in the 
€Ps.139. day of honour: for ‘the works of the 
a Lord are wonderful, and his works 
among men are hidden. 
1Gr, 5 Many 'kings have sat down upon 
‘yreats. the ground; and one that was never 
thought of hath worn the crown. 
¢:Sam. 6 “Many mighty men have been 
Weher 7. greatly disgraced ; and the honour- 
ro . able delivered into other men’s 
* Deat. 13. hands. 
Be 7 ‘Blame not before thou hast 


[v. 3—12. 


examined the truth: understand first, 3.¢ 
and then rebuke. ang 

8 Answer not before thou hast /Prm. 
heard the cause: neither interrupt” 
men in the midst of their talk. 

g Strive not in a matter that con- 
cerneth thee not; and “sit not ‘in Pst: 
judgment with sinners. putas 

10 My son, meddle not with many ¢aum. 
matters: for if thou meddle much, 
thou shalt not be innocent ; and if 
thou follow after, thou shalt not 
obtain, neither shalt thou ‘escape by !0: 
fleeing. fort 

11 *There is one that laboureth, * Pr. 
and taketh pains, and maketh haste, sit: 
and is so much the more behind. =r, 

12 Again, there is another that is &> 


outward appearance;” i.e. because of its 
unattractive character. 


3. Before pédtooa the article should be 
inserted, with C, H, and many authorities. 
(Comp. Chrysost., ‘ Hom. 20 in Eph. v.’) 

4. Boast not in the putting on of 
clothes.] Or else, as in the A.V., ‘‘ of thy 
clothing and raiment.” ‘The reference is to 
outward prosperity. The Syr. very curiously 
renders the first two lines: “deride not him 
who is dressed in rags, nor despise him whose 
throat is bitter.” If the latter sentiment 
seems Hebraic, the former is scarcely in 
accordance with Jewish thought. Indeed a 
Rabbinic work (comp. Zunz, ‘ Gottesd. Vortr.’ 
Pp- 104) quotes as from Ben Sira the following 
sentence (found also in ‘ Der. er. Z.’ towards 
the end of the last ch.); “The adornment 
Sy giant of God is man; the adornment 
of man is his dress.” And this agrees with 
many Rabbinic sayings in which attention 
to dress is enjoined on the sages. Lines 
ce and d give the reason for the warning in 
lines a and 6. God may send sudden re- 
versal in punishment of our pride, or else the 
prosperity of which we boasted may be only 
apparent and temporary. Verses 5 and 6 
carry out this idea. 


7, 8. Before thou blamost, examine 
[omit “the truth "]: consider frst.] This 
perhaps rather than “understand first.” In 
Babha B. 98 4, we find the following as a 
quotation from the book of Ben Sira [the 
last clause in it we italicise to mark the 
quotation from Ecclus. xi. 8 4]: “ Everything 
have I weighed in the balances, and I have 
not found anything lighter than bran (}'33D, 
the husks which fall off from the flour in the 
mill), yet lighter than bran the bridegroom 


who lives in the house of his father-in-law; 
and lighter than such bridegroom a guest 
who brings a guest; and lighter than such 
guest he who returns answer before he has 
heard, and int t not in the middle of 4 
discourse” [speech f Comp. Prov. xviil. 13. 

9. of sinners.] That is, where sinners st 
in judgment. 

10. From rashness as to what we see and 
hear the writer proceeds to rashness in what 
we undertake and do. 


Son, let not thy deeds [undertakings, 
aims] be about many things.] The A.V. 
gives the sense co 2 

for if thou oompletest.] That is, if thou 
art successful. This seems to suit the sense 
and context better than “if thou multiply ;” 
viz. if thou engage in many pursuits. The 
alternative would be: success and failure are 
here to be equally deprecated. Success will 
involve what is morally blameworthy ; failure 
will be disastrous. 

if thou pursuest [seekest after, followest 
after, viz. these various objects], thou shalt 
not overtake (seize, catch]; and if thou 
runnest away, thou shalt not escape} 
Viz., blame, or else damage. Success involves 
guilt, the pursuit will lead to failure, and even 
if abandoned it will involve damage. 


11. This verse further illustrates the latter 
part of v. 10, while vv. 12, 13 refer to the 
first two lines in v. 10, shewing, in oppo- 
sition to that haste after many things which 
involves guilt, that the blessing of God en- 
richeth and exalteth those who are apparently 
not prosperous but pious and content to walt 
upon God. Verse 11 reads better by omtt- 
ting the word “one.” It tells us that speed 
is not success. 


B. C. 


Vv. 13—21.] 


slow, and hath need of help, wanting 


** ability, and full of poverty; ‘yet the 


Je 4% eve of the Lord looked upon him for 


good, and set him up from his low 
estate, 

13 And lifted up his head from 
misery; so that many that saw it 
marvelled at him. 

14 *Prosperity and adversity, life 
and death, poverty and riches, come 
of the Lord. 

15 Wisdom, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding of the law, are of the 
Lord: love, and the way of good 
works, are from him. 

16 Error and darkness had their 
beginning together with sinners : and 
evil shall wax old with them that 
glory therein. 

17 The gift of the Lord remain- 
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eth with the godly, and his favour 
bringeth prosperity for ever. 

18 There is that waxeth rich by 
his wariness and pinching, and this 1s 
the portion of his reward : 


75 


B.C. 
Cir. 200. 


1g Whereas he saith, ‘I have found # Luke z2. 


rest, and now will eat continually of 
my goods; and yet he knoweth not 


what time shall ‘come upon him, and 1 Or, gass. 


that “he must leave those things to 
others, and die. - 


WE Ps, 49. 
10. 
ch. 14. 4. 


20 "Be stedfast in thy covenant, « Matt. 


and be conversant therein, and wax 
old in thy work. 

21 Marvel not at the works of 
sinners ; but trust in the Lord, and 
abide in thy labour: for it is an 
easy thing in the sight of the Lord 
on the sudden to make a poor man 
rich, 


12. On the other hand, “There is that 
is slow and hath need of help, is inferior 
in strength and aboundeth in poverty,” 
&c. It seems a mistake to regard (with 
Fritzsche) the person here described as one 
who is idle or wanting in energy. Such an 
one could not be represented as receiving 
Divine help—the argument is not in support 
of fatalism, but intended to shew the supe- 
riority of moral worth. 


yet.| Rather, and. 


13. Omit “from misery,” and again, 
“that saw it;” translate the last clause: 
and many marvelled at him. 


14, 17. Here begins Part II., which 
presents the other aspect: so to speak, the 
Divine view-point. In wv. 14 the general 
principle is laid down; in v. 17 it is added 
that what God so giveth [or else His “ good 
will ” and “ good pleasure ;” see i. 10] to the 
godly is not merely seeming and transient, as 
is the prosperity of the wicked, but abiding. 
(Verses 15 and 16, which are wanting in all 
the best MSS., and disturbing, must be omitted, 
although occurring in the Syr. and the Vet. Lat.) 


18-21. These verses contain an antithesis 
—two verses (18, 19: 2 + 4 lines) concern- 
ing the rich fool being opposed to two other 
verses concerning the poor who is pious 
(20, 21: 2+4 lines). 

19. The A. V. and commentators close v. 18 
with a colon, and regard wv. 19 as indicating 
what is “the portion of his reward.” But 
we would suggest that v. 18 closes with a 
full stop, and that v. 19 constitutes a separate 
sentence, complete in itself. Probably the 


Hebrew original, as has been suggested, bore: 


v1 NO} ...V282—a well-known Hebrew 
construction (for the instances of this use of 
3 see ‘ Noldii Concord. Partic.’). ‘The trans- 


lator rendered the Hebrew 85)... 179N2 
literally, é€v ro eimeiy... Kai ovx. The 
Hebraism éy ro with infinitive is of frequent 
occurrence in the N. ‘T. (see Vorstius, ‘de 
Hebraism. N. T.’ c. xxxii.). It is also met 
with in our book (Ecclus. iv. 9, vil. 9, x. 11, 
xlvi. 5). The meaning is: While [or al- 
though] he saith (viz. in his heart)... 
and now will eat of my good things, and 
knoweth not [or yet knoweth not—xai for 
dé] what time shall pass. Comp. our 
Lord’s parable of the rich fool (St. Luke xii. 
16, &c.). Similar sentiments are expressed 
in Rabbinic writings. ‘Thus in the Midr. on 
Eccles. i. 4: “In this world one man builds 
a house and another inhabits it, one planteth a 
garden and another eateth the fruit thereof.” 
Comp. also the Midr. on Eccles. il. 1. 


20. thy covenant.| Viz. with the Lord. 
Grotius here rightly reminds us of Neh. ix. 
38. 

and have thy conversation in it 


(6utAety, Schleusner = sana ; for the use 
of the word, see LXX. Prov. xxiil. 31).] 
Do thy work quietly and godly to old age. 


21. Marvel not, d'c.] Either in the sense 
of marvelling at what a sinner doeth, so as 
to be disturbed in the quiet pursuit of duty 
or in the stedfastness of faith; or else: 
marvel not at the success of his works. 
According to the better reading, the last 


aaieesee Google 


10. 22. 
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22 The blessing of the Lord is 'in 
the reward of the godly, and sud- 


ere denly he maketh his blessing to 
flourish. 

¢Mal.3. 23 Say not, ?What profit is there 

14. 


of my service? and what good things 
shall I have hereafter ? 

24 Again, say not, I have enough, 
and possess many things, and what 
evil can come to me hereafter ? 

25 In the day of prosperity there 
is a forgetfulness of affliction: and 


clause must be rendered: “quickly of a 
sudden to make a poor man rich.”—-The 
moral of this verse can scarcely be considered 
elevated. 


22. The blessing of the Lord is for reward. | 
Or more simply, is the reward. The 
Hebrew had here no doubt 3, which was 
literally translated by év. For this use of 3, 
see Ewald, ‘Lehrb.’ § 217 fand § 2994. 


suddenly.| Literally, ina swift hour. It 
has been suggested (by Mr. Margoliouth) 
that the Hebrew original had in both lines 
the word Y/N, “the blessing of the Lord 
.... his blessing;” but that there was a 
mistake in translating the second #*BN by 
evAoyia, and referring it to God. In that 
case the word would have been used in the 
sense of “business,” ‘ undertaking,” ‘en- 
deavour.” In fact there would be a play on 
the word 75M, and the meaning of the Hebrew 
original would have been: The blessing of 
the Lord for reward (in reward) of the 
godly, and rapidly He maketh his (the 
man’s) business (undertaking) to flourish. 
This seems to accord with the previous verse. 
On the arrangement of this (wv. 22-24) 
and the following stanza (vw. 25-28), see 
the introductory remarks. ‘The Syr. omits 
wv. 22-27 6. 


23. Say not, Ubat need have It] The 
tempting suggestion that the Hebrew original 
rendered by ris éori pov ypeia may have been 
‘AM !D, is forbidden by the circumstance 
that although the LXX. twice render }5M, 
“pleasure,” desiderium, by ypeia (Jer. xxii. 
28, xviii. 38), yet the uniform use in the 
Book of Sirach is different. It occurs in it 
nineteen times—seventeen times in the sense 
of “need,” only once /xxxil. 2, or rather 
Xxxv. 2) In the sense of ** business” (work), 
and once doubtfully so (iil. 22), We there- 
fore feel constrained to adopt the common 
usage of the word. The words in the A.V. 
‘‘in my service” must be omitted. 


and what good things shall I have from 
now?] J.c.in the immediate present. 


[v. 22 —28. 


in the day of affliction there is no 
more remembrance of prosperity. 

26 For it is an easy thing unto the 
Lord in the day of death to reward a 
man according to his ways. 

27 The affliction of an hour 
maketh a man _ forget pleasure: 
and in his end his deeds shall be 
discovered. 

28 Judge none blessed before his 
death: for a man shall be known in 
his children. 


24. Similarly the opposite extreme must 
be avoided. ‘Say not, I have what is suffi- 
cient: and what evil shall befall me from 
now ?”—in the immediate present. Omit the 
words in the A. V., ‘‘ and possess many things.” 


25. If in the previous verses the author 
displayed a considerable knowledge of human 
nature, his philosophy is weak and his the- 
clogy poor in the last stanza (vv. 25-28), 
which gives a kind of general summary and 
application of the teachings of this chapter. 
Past sufferings will be forgotten by the 
righteous when prosperity cometh, and the 
opposite will be the case with the wicked. In 
his displeasure at not being invited to a feast, 
a Rabbi is said to have written to his colleague 
en the day of his son’s marriage: “ After all 
thy joy, death; and what advantage hast 
thou then of thy joy?” (Midr. on Eccles. 1. 
3.) And it was a common saying that a man 
did not depart out of this world till he had 
had at least half of his wishes (wz. 5. i. 13). 
Some retribution would come in the end to 
the wicked. None therefore was to be pro- 
nounced blessed before his death. 


28. and in his children shall a man be 
known.] Thatis, either gencrally his punish- 
ment would overtake him in the fate of his 
children, or else, even if he should die un- 
punished, yet his character will appear in his 
children and his punishment in their punish- 
ment. The Rabbis express similar notions 
as to sins of the parents leading to physical 
and moral consequences in their children; 
while, on the other hand, it was a common 
saying that before the sun of one righteous 
person set that of another rose. This was 
said with reference to the birth of pious sons 
on the day that a pious father died (Midr. on 
Eccles. i. 5). ‘Phe curious idea also prevailed 
that a son is commonly like his maternal 
uncle (Baba B. tro a. In general, as to 
children being morally either like or unlike 
their parents, see Midr. Shir Hash. 1 a, 4). 
But, apart from all this, what most painfully 
impresses us in wa. 25-28 is the marked 
absence of any reference to another life. 


A eg 
ae) 


v. 29—1.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XI. XII. 


B B. C. 


C. 29 Bring not every man into thine 
Cir. 290, 


33 Take heed of a mischievous | 
— house: for the deceitful man hath 


man, for he worketh wickedness ; 


many trains. 

30 Like as a partridge taken [and 
kept] in a cage, so is the heart of the 
proud ; snd Tike as a spy, watcheth 
he for thy fall : 

31 For he lieth in wait, and turneth 
good into evil, and in things worthy 
praise will Jay blame upon thee. 

32 Of a spark of fire a heap of 
coals is kindled: and a sinful man 
layeth wait for blood. 


29. With this verse chap. xii. manifestly 
begins. The first line is quoted in the 
Talmud (Yeb. 634; Sanh. roo 4) as from 
the book of the Son of Sira: ‘“ Exclude 
many from within thy house, and bring not 
every one to thy house.” With this may be 
compared this other saying: “Never let a 
man multiply (let him not have many) inti- 
mate friends in his house” (Ber. 63 a; Sanh. 
1006). The second clause should be rendered: 
for many are the wiles (insidie) of the 
deceitful. For doXdiov, 106, 248, Co. read 
d:aBcrou—a strange gloss. 


30. The mention of tricks and wiles leads 
up to what seems in its present form an 
un-Jewish simile, since, although Aristotle 
speaks of it (‘Hist. An.’ ix. 8), we cannot 
recall any Jewish reference to the training of 
ee as decoys. The first clause should 

rendered: A decoy-partridge in a 
basket. Kdpraddos occurs in four passages 
in the LX X., each time representing a different 
Hebrew word, but all meaning “ basket.” 
The word has also passed into Rabbinic 
writings as Sop and xm oop (Babha 
Mets. 42a; Babha B., 744; and in Ber. R. 
60, Vayy. R. 25). (Bochart—‘ Hieroz.’ Part 
If., b. 1., ch. 13—has a whole chapter on this 
verse in Ecclus. | 

so the heart of the proud [imepngavos, in 
the O. T. sense of proud = wicked (just as 
“meek” = pious) answering to the Hebrew 
“It or m3; indeed our verse seems based on 
Ps. exl. (LX X. cxxxix.) 5, where the LXX. 
so render 0°N3]; and as the spy that 
watcheth [looketh out] with a view to 
(for) the fall (émSdére).) As alread 
stated, the illustration is based on Ps. cx. 
5, 6. 

31. And on things worthy of praise—choice 
Sapper things—will he put a blemish. ] 

e will affix to them, find in them a blemish, 
pepos, the DW of the Levitical law (and 

otherwise in the O. T.), maculam. If even in 
the O. T. the word was used to indicate a 


lest he bring upon thee a perpetual 
blot. 

34 Receive a stranger into thine 
house, and he will disturb thee, and 
turn thee out of thine own. 


CHAPTER XII. 


2 Be not liberal to the ungodly. 10 Trust not 
thine encmy, nor the wicked. 


HEN thou wilt do good 


da Matt. 


&know to whom thou doest 7.6 


moral spot or blemish (Job xi. 15; xxxi. 7), 
it is frequently so applied by the Rabbis, as 
in the following appropriate saying: “he that 


is proud is one who has a blemish” (01D bya 
N)1), Meg. 29 a—The Syr. has instead of 
this a different verse. 


33. Take heed of an evildoer, for be work- 
eth qwickedness.| In the sense of struo or 
machinor ; not so much as regards his own 
conduct, but what he deviseth and prepareth. 


34. Receive a stranger [rather: take a 
stranger, viz. to live with thee]: ... and he 
will distract thee with disturbances 
and estrange [alienate] thee from thine 
own —from thine own family. This con- 
struction— rather than “turn thee out of 
thine own,” viz. property—accords with the 
context, and is established by its occurrence 
in Jos. ‘Ant.’ iv. 1, 1 (about the middle). 
There is evidently here a word-play between 
the adAdrpios, “the stranger,” whom we are 
not to take into our house, and its conse- 
quence, that he will make us a stranger to 
our family: dwadAorpioce: ce Trav idioy cov. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The chapter with which, as previously 
stated, the concluding stanza of chi. xi. should 
have been joined, treats of our dealings with 
others. Ch. xii., as in our A. V., consists of 
three stanzas, each of six verses, which may 
be roughly headed as follows: To whom to 
do good, and to whom not to do it (stanza 1, 
vv. 1-6); the reasons for this advice (stanza 
2, vv. 7-12); the consequences of neglect- 
ing such advice (stanza 3, vv. 13-18). Each 
of the first two stanzas might be headed, 
Give unto the good; and stanza 3, If thou 
doest otherwise, thou wilt have thyself only 
to blame. Lastly, each of the three stanzas 
may be subdivided into two shorter stanzas, 
each of three verses, which respectively mark 
progression in thought. 


1. This verse forms a general introductory 
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it; so shalt thou be thanked for thy 
Pane 

2 Do to the godly man, and 
thou on ea a ae and 
if not from him, yet from the most 
High. 

3 There can no good come to him 
that is always occupied in evil, nor to 
him that giveth no alms. 

4, Give to the godly man, and 
help not a sinner. 

5 Do well unto him that is lowly, 
but give not to the ungodly: hold 


statement—as it were, the text. Instead of 
the first clause, “ When thou wilt do good, 
know,” &c., the Syr. has: “If thou doest 
good to one who is evi/, thou doest nothing ” 
—evidently a confusion of 39 and YT. And 
there will be thanks for thy benefits— 
beneficia, “ good doings.” 

3. The meaning of this verse is extremely 
difficult, and we may conjecture that either 
the Greek translator did not properly under- 
stand the Hebrew original, or that by an 
attempted literalism he clumsily rendered it 
into Greek. In either case our commenta- 
tion must be somewhat conjectural. 


There are not benefits [perhaps prdina 
0°31, or else O'TON—in the sense that there 
is not room for them, they are not in place, 
hence they should not be shewn] (in regard) 
to him who is continuous in evil [per- 


haps 373 7"DN9, or else $73 52ND», in the 
later usage of that word], zor (in regard] to 
him who (himself) bestoweth not a/ms.| 


The original may have had now, which 
bears the twofold meaning of bestowing and 
retributing (the older Siracide viewing it in 
the latter, the younger Siracide taking it in 


the former sense); or it may have been bn] 


NDF, or even byo3 nSwo—for all these ex- 
pressions occur, while in Rabbinic thought 


oon mio) mpT¥ are always most closely 
connected. 


4. This verse presents a sad contrast to the 
words of our Lord, St. Matt. v. 42-48. But 
the saying of the Son of Sirach is entirely in 
accordance with Rabbinic views. It occurs 
in the so-called ‘ First Alphabet of Ben Sira’ 
in the following form: “ Do not good to the 
evil, and evil shall not befall thee ” (comp. 
Paul Fagius, ‘Sent. mor. Ben Syrz,’ c. com- 
ment. ix.). It is also found as a proverb in 
several of the Midrashim (Ber. R. 22; Vayy. 
R. 22; Midr. on Eccles, v. 9) in the form 
just cited, and also in the following : “ If thou 


[v. 2—8, 


back thy bread, and give it not unto EC 
him, lest he overmaster thee thereby: — 
for [else] thou shalt receive twice as 
much evil for all the good thou shalt 
have done unto him. 

6 For the mast High hateth sin- 
ners, and will repay vengeance 
unto the ungodly, and keepeth them 
against the mighty day of their 
punishment. 

7 Give unto the good, and help 
not the sinner. 

8 A friend cannot be known in 


doest good to the evil, thou bast done evil” 
In the Midr. on Eccles. v. 9 it occurs (among 
a number of | illustrations) in con- 
nexion with the story of a man who, having 
seen a bird restoring another to life by means 
of a certain herb, took it with the view of 
raising the dead in Palestine. By the way 
he saw a dead fox, on whom he made succes 
ful experiment of his herb. But when be 
afterwards applied the same cure to a dead 
lion, the latter straightway rent him in pieces. 
—In the Syr. vv. 4 and § are inverted. 


5. Do well.] Rather, do good. 
lowly.] In the moral sense = pious. 


hold back.} Probably the Hebrew 9, 3 
Fritzsche suggests. 


thy bread.| Rather, his bread, but m 
the sense of “the bread which thou givest 
him.” “ Bread” is here used in the sense 


sustenance or support, like the Heb. Of. 
The meaning of v. 5¢ seems to be: lest by 
giving him assistance thou furnish him only 
with the means of injuring thee ; and then the 
consequences will be as described in clauses 4 
ande¢. Bretschneider regards wv. 5-7 a 4 
later addition, chiefly because v. 7 repeats 
v. 4. But each of these verses begins a new 
stanza and serves as text to it, and the repe 
tition in v. 7 only renders the advice more 
emphatic. 


6. For.] Rather, For also; a vindica- 
tion of the sentiment expressed in wv. 5, very 
different in spirit from Rom. xi. 19-21. 
The last part of the verse in the A.V. 
(beginning with “and keepeth,” &c.) must 
be omitted. 


7. Another stanza begins with the same 
heading as the former (+. 4). 


8. A friend cannot be tosted.] ‘The A.V. 
adopts the rendering of the Vet. Lat. agaes- 
cetur, the reading being émceyywr Oneerat, 
106, 253; the Alex. has éuSAn@ncera. But 
there is no occasion for departing from the 
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Ve 9—14.] 


prosperity : and an enemy cannot be 
hidden in adversity. 

g In the prosperity of a man 
enemies will be grieved: but in 
his adversity even a friend will 
depart. 

10 Never trust thine enemy: for 
like as'iron rusteth, so is his wicked- 
ness. 
11 Though he humble himself, and 
g° crouching, yet take good heed and 

ware of him, and thou shalt be 
unto him as if thou hadst wiped a 
lookingglass, and thou shalt know 


Vat. reading, éxdunOnverat. We feel con- 
vinced that the Hebrew word so rendered 
was &71, which the LXX. render by éxdinéw 
in Deut. xviii. 19. In our passage the Heb. 
word would be used in the sense of “search 
out,” “test,” “prove.” Comp. the similar 
use Of d:xazwbeis in Aesch. ‘ Ag.’ 393. For 
“cannot” in both clauses, rather shall 
not, 


9. enemies will be grieved.] Rather, his 
enemies are in sorrow. For the second 
clause comp. Prov. xix. 4, 7. 


qwill depart.| Rather, will separate 
himself. ‘There seems little doubt that the 
original had 375’ 15, as in Prov. xix. 4, 
which must be rendered: “but the poor— 


his friend separateth himself.” (The R. V. 


misses the meaning alike in text and margin; 
comp. Nowack ad Joc.) 


10. Rather, for as the bronsge is covered 
with rust [= contracteth rust; Vet. Lat. 
acruginat|], so his wickedness, viz. con- 
tracteth evil. Wahl (after Bretschneider) : 
sic malitia ejus semper nova mala parit. 


11. The construction and meaning, espe- 
cially of the last clause, are somewhat difficult. 
In any case the Greek cannot be rendered as 
in the A. V., “and thou shalt know that his 
rust hath not been altogether wiped away.” 
We propose translating the verse: And 
though he humble himself and go 
crouching, take heed to thyself [the 


Greek expression = 25 mt] and beware of 
him [Bissell], and be in regard to him as 
one that hath wiped a mirror, and thou 
shalt know that it is not always tar- 
nished—r«ariwce Or xariwtat, as in St. Jas. 
v. 3, which we would also render ‘is 
tarnished.” The meaning is: if thou take 
heed, and wipe the mirror, thou wilt get a 
true reflexion, and thus experience that it 
does not always give a false image and repre- 
sentation. The Hebrew original probably 
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that his rust hath not been altogether _ 


wiped away. 

12 Set him not by thee, lest, when 
he hath overthrown thee, he stand up 
in thy place; neither let him sit at thy 
right hand, lest he seek to take thy 
seat, and thou at the last remember 
my words, and be pricked therewith. 

13 Who will pity a charmer that 
is bitten with a serpent, or any such 
as come nigh wild beasts f 

14 So one that goeth to a sinner, 
and is ‘defiled with him in his sins, 
who will pity ? 


had mANdn myx x5 93. The word xdn 
occurs as a substantive mNon in Ezek. xxiv. 
6, 113 and although it is commonly rendered 
“rust,” its primary meaning is “tarnishing,” 
“ dirt ” (comp. ‘ Castelli Lexic.’ i. 1133, and 
especially Pagninus, ‘ Thes.’ 704, 705). Ace 
cordingly the Targum renders the word in 
Ezek. by NADY (=D, ADA) from 
pnt, “to be dirty,” “to defile,” “to dirty” 
(one of the derivat. is used of the manuring 
of plants; comp. generally Levy ad voc.). 


In later Hebrew “ to be rusty ” is abn, and 


anibn, “rust.” Without prolonging this 
discussion, we venture to think that the simile 
of the Son of Sirach gives an apt meaning 
according to our rendering of it, whereas it 
would be well-nigh unintelligible if we were 
to adopt the common interpretation: that it 
Ney mirror] does not cover itself to the 
ast with rust. We scarcely require to add 
that the mirror was of polished metal. [The 
Syr. has here some strange variants. ] 


12. Set him not up beside thyself, Jest 
when he bath overthrown thee be set him- 
self up in thy position.] rdzos, here 
condition in society, dignity. 

seat him not at thy right hand [Bissell} 
—[give him not the place of honour], lest 
he seek thy chair [xadédpa, the seat of 
honour], and at the last thou come to 
recognise [know thetruth of] my sayings, 
and thou be afflicted [Wahl, acri dolore 
aficior, either A¥Ynn, as in LXX. Gen. 
Xxxiv. 7, or MN33, as in Ps. cix. (cviii.) 16] 
over my words.|] That is, because thou 
hast neglected them. 


14. With this verse begins the third double 
stanza (see introd. to the chapter). The 
verb is continued in v. 14, which reads: “80 
(who will pity) him that goeth unto a 
sinner, and is mingled up (with him) 
in his sins.” As inthe case mentioned in 
uv. 13, so here: a man has himself to blame 
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80 ECCLESIASTICUS, XII. XIII. [v. 15—2. 
B.C. 15 For awhile he will abide with CHAPTER ee B.C 
a7 thee, but if thou begin to fall, he will 1% Keep not company with the proud, or a 

not tarry. rg nlag Me Popirghly) 

16 An enemy speaketh sweetly poor. 25 A man's heart will change his 
with his lips, but in his heart he comstenance. 
imagineth how to throw thee into a E that toucheth pitch shall be 

6Je. pit: he will “weep with his eyes, but defiled therewith ; and “he ‘Dex 
4-6 if he find opportunity, he will not be that hath fellowship with a proud”* 
satisfied with blood. man shall be like unto him. 

17 If adversity come upon thee, 2 Burden not thyself above thy 
thou shalt find him there first; and power while thou livest ; and have 
though he pretend to help thee, yet no fellowship with one that is migh- 

Se shall he ‘undermine thee. tier and richer than thyself: for how me! 


18 He will shake his head, and 
clap his hands, and whisper much, 
and change his countenance. 


agree the kettle and the earthen pot fin» 

together? ‘for if the one be smitten #"* 
Ld e a 

against the other, it shall be broken. sim 


for the consequences, if he deliberately goes 
into such dangers. 


16. For awhile.| For a brief time. 


but if thou begin to faill.| Rather, but if 
thou turn aside,—that is, if thou no longer 
entirely consort with him and co-operate in 
all his schemes. 


be will not be staunch.| In such case you 
must be prepared for his giving you up, so 
that you cannot even reckon on his sympathy 
unless you go with him in everything. 

16. And with his lips sweetly speaks 
the enemy, and [but] in dis seart he is 
planning to throw thee into a pit.| The 
expression “he will not be satisfied with 
blood” is generally understood as meaning: 
he will not be satisfied, even although thy 
blood has been shed. But taking it in con- 
nexion with the following verse, which in 
our view further develops the thought, we 
understand it as meaning that such a hypo- 
critical enemy will not be satisfied to let 
matters have their course to our destruction, 
but will himself take part in it. 


17. If adversity come upon thee, thou shalt 
Jind him there before thee.] This cannot 
mean: as if to sympathise, for in such case 
he would not be there “‘ before’ the adversity 
came; but must mean that he will be in 
waiting for the event, not leave it simply to 
take its course (v. 16): and as though 
helping he will trip thee up [Bissell]. 


18. He will ‘ whisper” [as does a hypo- 
crite] every kind of evil against thee, and 
“‘ change his countenance,” openly now as- 
suming the appearance of an enemy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


From warnings of the dangers attaching to 
intercourse with evil, the writer proceeds to 


describe unwise intercourse: such as the 
attempted companionship of the poor with 
the rich (wv. 2-23); and he concludes by 
moralising with the view of dissuading the 
pious poor from either wrongfully seeking 
riches and courting the rich, or being dis- 
contented with their lot. Apart from v. |, 
which, as often, serves as a link of connec- 
tion with the previous chapter, and omitting 
v. 14 aS a spurious addition, the chapter 
consists of twenty-four verses, and is divided 
into two parts: Part I., wv. 2-13; Part Il, 
vy. 15-26. Part I. contains two double 
stanzas, each of six verses (vv. 2-440. 5- 
7 and vv. 8-1o + 11-13), shewing the folly 
of such attempted intercourse between poor 
and rich. In Part II. the first double stanza, 
vv. 15-20, shews the impossibility and the 
danger of such intercourse (wv. 15-17: what 
fellowship ? vv. 18-20 : what peace ?). There 
is really no equality between the rich and 
the poor (vv. 21-23), although we ought 2t 
the same time to take the higher view of 
riches and poverty (vv. 24-26). ‘Thus Part 
If. also consists of two double stanzas, each 
pf six verses (3 +3, 3+3). 


1. Omit “therewith.” The Syr., “it sticks 
to his hand.” The saying has passed intoa 
common proverb. 


shall be like unto bim.] Better, shall 
become like him. Syr., ‘put on of his 
ways” — didicit mores ejus (Payne Smith). 
The verse forms a transition from the former 
to the present chapter. 


2. A burden (whichis) abovwe thy power 
lift not up, and with mightier thas 
thou and richer than thou have no 
fellowship; what fellowship shall 
(earthen) pot have with (brass) kettle 
[caldron]? It shall hit [knock] against 
it [viz. the kettle against the pot, reading 
avry, and not avry—so also the Syr.]}, and it 


v. 3—11.] 


3 The rich man hath done wrong, 
and yet he threateneth withal: the 
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poor is wronged, and he must intreat » 


$0. 

4 If thou be for his profit, he will 
use thee: but if thou have nothing, 
he will forsake thee. 

5 If thou have any thing, he will 
live with thee: yea, he will make 
thee bare, and will not be sorry for it. 

6 Ifhe have need of thee, he will 
deceive thee, and smile upon thee, and 
put thee in hope; he will speak thee 
fair, and say, What wantest thou / 

7 And he will shame thee by his 
meats, until he have drawn thee ary 
twice or thrice, and at the last he will 
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laugh thee to scorn: afterward, when _B.C. 
he seeth thee, he will forsake thee, ““*° 
and shake his head at thee. 

8 Beware that thou be not de- 
ceived, and brought down ‘in thy 
jollity. 

g If thou be invited of a mighty 
man, withdraw thyself, and so much 
the more will he invite thee. 

10 Press thou not upon him, lest 
thou be put back; stand not far off, 
lest thou be forgotten. 

11 ‘Affect not to be made equal }0r Fox 
unto him in talk, 'and believe not his 3 9, 5,1. 
many words: for with much commu- 
nication will he tempt thee, and smiling 
upon thee will get out thy secrets : 


Or, 
by thy 
simplicity. 


(the pot) shall be broken.] Thus much 
for the folly and danger of such attempts. 


3. The folly of the whole thing, viewed 
from the standpoint of the rich, could scarcely 
be more graphically set forth than in this and 
the following verses to the end of the stanza 
(vv. 3-7). The A.V., although not quite 
literal, gives the sense with sufficient ac- 
curacy: “and yet he threateneth withal ;” 
rather, and is very wroth besides. 


4. if thou have nothing.| Rather, if thou 
bein want. Similarly we read in Abh. ii. 3: 
“Be cautious (in your intercourse) with 
the great [lit., those in authority], for they do 
not bring near [to themselves} a man except 
for their own purposes: they appear as friends 
when it is to their advantage, and stand not 
by a man in the hour of his need.” 

In all probability the épyara: év voi repre- 
sents the Hebrew 3 T3). 

5. Tf thou have [anything], Fe will live 
with thee.| In the sense of associating and 
making a companion. The Syr. has: “he 
will speak fair ”—probably npn. 

make thee bare.| Rather, empty thee 
[Bissell]. 

but he himself will not be sorry.] 
Bissell: ‘‘ will not trouble himself.” 


6. If be have need of thee, he will lead 
thee astray.) Not necessarily (as Fritzsche 
thinks) to hurt and damage. 


What wantest thou?| Viz. 1 shall get it 
for thee. 

7. We cannot help thinking that the 
Hebrew had here a word-play between the 
aicxuret, TO7"37), from 1A, “ to be ashamed,” 
and 4237, from #2), to make dry,” for the 

A poc.— Vol. I. 


amroxev@oes in the second clause. (The word 
is only used by Aq., Sym., and Theod. : comp. 
Field’s ‘ Hex.;’ Judg. iii. 25 ; 1 Kings [1 Sam.] 
xxiv. 4.)—For “by his feasts” the Syr. has: 
“by his devices”—the Greek deriving the 


word from Son, the Syr. from b> 5. 


drawn thee dry.} Better, emptied thoe. 
The idea seems to be that, incited by the 
banquets of the great man, the poor man tries 
to imitate his prodigality, and, while he is 
drained, he is only laughed at for his pains. 
The interpretation, that the great man bor- 
rows from him and so drains him (Fritzsche), 
is unsuited to the context. 


8. Beware lest thou be led astray.| 
This verse begins a new stanza. The “ jollity” 
refers to the invitations described in v. 9. 
The transition from v. 7 seems clearly marked. 
The Vet. Lat. reads ddpoovrn, which the 
Syr. shews to represent the original. 

brought down.| Rather, humbled, or 
humiliated. 

9. withdraw coset) Possibly, ‘‘ appear 
reluctant” (Bissell). This would at any rate 
be in accordance with Jewish ideas, according 
to which a man should require a repeated in- 
vitation to a feast before going to it, and, when 
called upon for a public function in the 
synagogue, at first decline. But the Son of 
Sira at the same time warns us to avoid 
alike one and the other extreme, v. 10. 


1l. Affect not [aim not, make nota 
of ie talk with him as an equal.| Le. 
familiarly, or rather freely and without 
reserve. 

with much talk he will tempt thoe.] 
Viz. unreservedly to open up all that is in 
thy mind. | 

and as smiling he will search thee 

G 
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12 But cruelly he will lay up thy 


~** words, and will not spare to do thee 


hurt, and to put thee in prison. 

13 Observe, and take good heed, 
for thou walkest in peril of thy over- 
throwing: when thou hearest these 
things, awake in thy sleep. 

14 Love the Lord all thy life, and 
call upon him for thy salvation. 

15 Every beast loveth his like, 
and every man loveth his neighbour. 

16 All flesh consorteth according 
to kind, and a man will cleave to his 


like. 
17 What fellowship hath the 


out.] (Similarly, Bissell.) The rendering of 
the A. V. depends on another reading which 
seems a gloss on the text. 


12. Merciless, he that keepeth not 
words [concealeth not counsel, i.e. betrays 
what is said either in confidence or in the 
freeness and openness of conversation], nor 
will he spare [viz. to inflict, or cause to be 


inflicted—in the original, either pin or bn, 
both frequently so translated in the LXX.] 
injury or bonds.] He is reckless of con- 
sequences. 


13. Keep thyself [ =take care of thyself], 
and take good heed, for thou walkest 
[goest about—Bissell] with thy fall.] A 
figurative expression (comp. Job xxxi. 5; 
Prov. xili, 20), as it were: thou hast thy fall 
as a close companion in thy walk under such 
circumstances. ‘The last clause in the A. V., 
beginning with “when thou hearest,” &c., 
must be omitted. 


14. This verse in the A. V. must be omitted 
as a spurious addition; perhaps a gloss em- 
bodying moral reflection. 


15. This verse begins Part II. (see intro- 
ductory remarks), shewing the reasonableness 
and the propriety of the advice hitherto given, 
as representing a universal law in the phy- 
sical and moral world, as well as of society. 
Similis simili gaudet ; aequalis aequalem delectat. 


and every man loveth his netghbour.| In 


-the sense of kindred in mind or station. 


16. All fesh consorteth according to kind.) 


W910, LXX. Gen. 1. 25, xara yévas. The 
passage is quoted in the Talmud (Babha k. 
g2 6) in illustration of the proverb, “ A bad 
date-tree goes and joins itself to the reed.” 
This saying is illustrated by examples from 
the Law, Gen. xxvill. 9; and from the 
Prophets, Judg. xi. 3; to which is curiously 
added as an illustration from the Hagiographa 


[v. 12—21. 


wolf with the lamb? so the sinner 
with the godly. 

18 What agreement is there be- 
tween the hyena and a dog? and 
what peace between the rich and the 
poor ? 

1g As the wild ass is the lion’s 
prey in the wilderness: so ‘the rich 
eat up the poor. 

20 As the proud hate humility : 
so doth the rich abhor the poor. 

21 A rich man beginning to fall 
is held up of his friends: but a poor 
man being down is thrust also away 
by his friends. 


E99 


what is evidently our passage in Ecclus.: 
‘Every bird dwells with its kind, and man 
with him that is his like.” It will be noticed 


that the Talmud has “every bird” (}\} 53) 
instead of “all flesh” (saa oap£)—the Greek 
translator probably having misread (as Ray- 


mundus Martini already suggests) 33 53 for 


mv 52. Other simiiar sayings occur in 
Rabbinic writings. The Syr. has a some- 
what different, but unsatisfactory, rendering. 


17. This figure, taken from Is. xi. 6, has 
its parallel in classical writings, among which 
the best known is probably that of Horace 
(‘ Epod.’ iv. 1): Lupis et agnis quanta sortito 
obtigit, tecum mihi discordia est. For other 
parallels, see Grotius and Bretschneider. 


18. What peace ts there between the hyena 
and a dog?| Classic writers describe the 
enmity between these two, and how the 
hyena contrives to allure and then to devour 
the dog. The curious reader is referred to 
Bochart, ‘ Hieroz.’ Pars 1., pp. 832, &c. 


19. The prey of lions (arc) wild asses 
in [of] the wilderness [D272 O'N 5, 
Job xxiv. 5, LXX. dvot év dypo, but see 
Field’s ‘ Hexapl.’ ad loc.]: so the fodder of 
the rich (are) the poor.| For the plural 
use of the subst. see Winer, ‘Gram. d. N. T. 
Sprach-Id.’ § 27, 3. 


20. An abomination to the proud is 
lowliness; so (is) the poor an abomi- 
nation to the rich. The verse is omitted 
in the Syr. 


21. beginning to fall.| Rather, The rich 
when he is moved—bevginning to shake 
—-in the biblical acceptation, especially in 
that of the Psalms (as in Ps. x. 6, and often) 
where the LX X. render OY by cadervo. It 
is not necessary to confine the meaning of 
the clause to the threatening decay of out- 
ward fortune; it had better be understood 


€ Jam. 2. 
6. 


v. 22— 26.] 


22 When a rich man is fallen, he 
hath many helpers: he speaketh 
things not to be spoken, and yet men 
justify him: the poor man slipped, 
and yet they rebuked him too; 
“he spake wisely, and could have no 
place. 

23 When a rich man speaketh, 
“every man _ holdeth his tongue, and, 
look, what he saith, they extol it to 
the clouds: but if the poor man 
speak, they say, What fellow is this? 
and if he stumble, they will help to 
overthrow him. 

24 Riches are good unto him that 


maketh a cheerful countenance. 
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hath no sin, and poverty is evil in 
the mouth of the ungodly. 

25 The heart of a man changeth 
his countenance, whether it be for 


B. 
cir. 
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C. 


good or evil: and 4a merry heart + Prov. 


26 A cheerful countenance is a 
token of a heart that isin prosperity ; 
and the finding out of parables is a 
wearisome labour of the mind. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I A good conscience maketh men happy. 5 The 
nigeard doeth good to none. 13 But do thou 
good. 20 Men are happy that draw near to 
wisdom. 


in the most general and wide application. 
Grotius: sustentatur ne ruat. 


the lowly when he is fallen [when he 
is down] is besides pushed away by 
friends (mpocanwGcira).| One might almost 
be tempted to render: “is besides kicked by 
friends.” Syr.: pellitur ex malo in peius— 
evidently a confusion between 7 and VD", 
With this verse a new stanza begins. See 
introductory remarks. 


22. When the rich maketh a fall | oda- 
A€vros] (there are) many helpers.| To take 
hold of him, to help him, to take his part. 


be speaketh [spoke] things not to be spoken. | 
W hat really only reflects upon or incriminates 
him. 

and they justify sim [declare him just]. 
The lowly cometh to a fall, and they 
rebuke him besides; he speaketh forth 
reason [what is reasonable] and no room 
is given him]|—/ocum dare alicui; he is 
not listened to, nor his reasonable statement 
accepted. 


23. There is a realistic force in the A. V. 
which makes us hesitate to substitute the 
more literal rendering: ‘“* The rich speaketh 
and all are silent, and what he saith 
they extol [Syr. ‘“‘and his favourers extol 
him”’] to the clouds; the poor speaketh, 
and they say, Who is this? and if he 
stumble, they overthrow him besides.” 
[So Bissell, with the exception of the last 
four words. | 


24. From these worldly experiences the 
writer turns in the last stanza to somewhat 
tardy and scarcely elevated moralising. 


Good are riches to which no sin 
attaches.| This seems to suit the context 
better than the rendering of the A. V., which, 
however, is admissible. 


and poverty is evil [wrong?] in the 


mouths of the ungodly.| Je. according 
to their sentence, in their view, they declare 
it such. 


25. But happiness or misery depends not 
on outward circumstances, but on the inner 
state of a man, on his heart. “Good” and 
“evil” must not be here taken in the moral 
sense. The saying is quoted in the Midrash 
in the name of Ben Sira in illustration of 
Gen. xxxi. 2: “ The heart of a man changeth 
his countenance, whether tor good or for 
evil” (Y7? 393 330? 72, Ber. R. 73). The 
last clause in the A. V., beginning “and a 
merry heart,” &c., must be omitted. 


26. Literally, “The token of a heart in 
prosperity [in good, in happiness] is a cheerful 
countenance, but the finding out of parables 
is thinking [cogitations, considerations] with 
pain.” Manifestly the two sentences must 
be intended as antithetical, and equally mani- 
festly they are a further development of 
the thought in z. 25 in some such form as 
this: A heart in prosperity changeth the 
countenance for good; on the other hand, as 
regards the change for evi/, the strain of the 
mind, whether in finding out wise sayings, or 
interpreting parables, or reading the deep 
things of Providence or the problems of 
social life,—in short, troubling oneself with 
such problems and cares only makes a man 
miserable, and his appearance indicates it. 
Probably the writer had in his mind Eccles. 
Xl. 12, which warns against much study, 
as WI Mya’, “ weariness of the flesh.” There 
also the previous verses (9-11) bear reference 
to “parables” and “sayings of the wise.” 
Beyond these (797% TA) we are warned 
not to go, since much study is weariness to 
the flesh. But by the side of this parallelism 
we also mark the wide contrast between 
Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus. For while 
Kccles. xu. 12 is followed by the noble con- 
clusion in va. 13, 14, Ecclus. xiii. 26 leads 


G 2 


15. 13. 


200. 
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B.C. LESSED ¢ is the man that hath gard: and what should an envious B.C. 
pong not slipped with his mouth, man do with money? a 
ck and is not pricked with the 'multi- 4 He that gathereth by defrauding 
ae tude of sins. his own soul “gathereth for others, « ch. u. 
| Or, 2, ° Blessed is he whose conscience that shall spend his goods riot-{% |. 
sorrow. hath not condemned him, and who ously. ; 


’ Rom. 14 ig not fallen from his hope in the 


2 ° 
x John 3. 


2I. 


Lord. 


3 Riches are not comely for a nig- 


up to the doubtful, if not actually Epicurean, 
stanza in xiv. 11-19. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


There is a close sequence between this 
chapter and the previous one. The latter 
had ended by shewing that riches are not 
always and absolutely desirable, and that 
happiness comes from within rather than from 
without, concluding with a hint not to burden 
oneself with thought or care. Chapter xiv. 
begins with a prologue of two verses, which, 
as usually, forms a transition from the subject 
of the previous to that of the present chapter. 
Then follows stanza 1 in eight verses (vv. 3- 
10), presenting another aspect of the possible 
undesirableness of riches: they may not really 
be of benefit to a man—not even give him 
pleasure. The second stanza of eight verses 
(vv. 11-18) advises us rather to enjoy life so 
far as we can, closing with a transition in 
v. 19 to the third stanza of eight verses 
(vv. 20-27), in which the writer once more 
assumes the functions of the moralist, this 
time in favour of wisdom. 


1. The warning against the trouble and 
labour of “finding out parables” leads the 
writer to consider more serious consequences 
which may ensue: since a man may ofiend 
with his lips, and there may be a more bitter 
cause of sorrow than anything outward, even 
an evil conscience: “Happy [blessed] the 
man that slippeth not with his mouth” 
[possibly such passages may have been in the 
writer’s mind as Ps. xvil. 3 ; xxxix. 13 cxli. 3: 
comp. St. James iii. 21, “and is not pricked 
[grieved] with the sorrow of sin” (so 
according to the better reading), ie. with 
mourning for sin. The Aethiop. somewhat 
boldly renders, or rather paraphrases: “ Happy 
is the sinner who is not troubled by grief.” 
The Syr. has for the second clause: “ from 
whose eyes justice is not hidden.” Probably 


the Greek read: "yO ayynn Ndi ; the Syr. 
yoyo oyynn xd. 

2. Happy [blessed] (he) whom his soul 
convicteth not.] The word xaraywaoko, 


as in the parallel passages 1 St. Jolin iii. 20, 
21, means more than “accuse” and less than 


5 He that is evil to himself, to 
whom will he be good? he shall 
not take pleasure in his goods. 


‘“condemn” in the sense of the actual pro- 
nouncing of sentence; in the LXX. it repre- 
sents several Hebrew words and bears different 
meanings. In the second clause the words 
“in the Lord” in A. V. must be omitted, 
although in Hebrew “hope” is sometimes 
put for the object of hope. Possibly, how- 
ever, Eccles. ix. 4, &c., may have been in the 
mind of the writer, in which case it would 
indicate absolute and final despair. 


3. With this verse begins the subject- 
matter of the first stanza: “To a niggard 
{to a man who is niggard] wealth is 
not comely,”—it does not really adorn. 
We suppose that the writer had in view 
Eccles. v. 10-17, which leads up to v. 18. 
Riches in themselves do not make happy— 
all depends on the enjoyment of them. Ac- 
cordingly Eccles. v. 18 proceeds: “ Behold, 
what I have found good, what is comely [that 
it is comely] is to eat and to drink,” &c. 
The LXX. here render “comely” (75°) by 
caddy. We suppose then that the Hebrew 
original of Ecclus. also had 75‘, and applied 
the reasoning in Eccles. as follows: Since the 
niggard does not eat and drink, and enjoy 
the good of all his labour, his wealth is not 
ckados, not MD’. On the other hand, the 
second clause of the verse takes us to Prov. 
XXvili, 22: “The man of evil eye hasteth after 
riches, and he knoweth not that want will come 
upon him.” The expression, “the man of 
evil eye,” is rendered in the LXX. by avyp 
BuoKavos; and similarly in the passage before 
us: to what [purpose] are all riches to 
a man of evil eye? (avOparw Bavcavw)— 
since inthe end want will overtake him (Prov. 
XXVIII, 22): comp. Hor. ‘Sat.’ 1. 1, 59, &c. 
The meaning of “man of an evil eye” (comp. 
also Prov. xxii. 6) is best gathered from its 
opposite: “ he of good eye,” Prov. xxil. 9. 


4. He that gathereth from (oft) his own 
soul [i.e. by pinching himself] gathereth for 
others [aAdos], and on his good things 
shall others fare sumptuously (revel, 
tpupyoovow érepor|.] Comp. Hor. ‘ Od.” ii. 
14, 25, Ke. 

5. Clause 1 seems an application and 


farther development of Prov. xi. 17: “ He that 
doeth good to his soul [not in the spiritual 


B. Cc. 


cir. 200. 


7 Prov. 27. 


<0. 


v. 6—12.] . 


6 There is none worse than he 
that envieth himself; and this is a 
recompence of his wickedness. 

7 And if he doeth good, he doeth 
it unwillingly; and at last he will 
declare his wickedness. 

8 The envious man hath a wicked 
eye; he turneth away his face, and 
despiseth men. 

g A “covetous man’s eye is not 


satisfied with his portion; and the 


sense] is a gracious man, and he that afflicteth 
his Hesh is cruel.” And he shall not have 
pleasure in [be happy in] 4is riches. 


6. There is none more evil [or else wretched | 
than he that has an evil eye [grudgeth ? | 
towards Aimself.| In the second clause we 
should prefer, instead of ‘ta recompense,” “the 
recompense,” which suits the context better. 
The worst evil is when a man grudges things 
to himself, and this is what he gets as return 
and reward of his wickedness. But accord- 
ing to some the roiro refers to v. 7. 


7. And if he doeth good, he doeth it unwit- 
tingly [lit., in forgetfulness—so also the Aeth. 
—viz. of his real character and course of 
conduct. But this forgetfulness does not 
last], and in the end he sheweth forth 
bis wickedness. 


8. Wicked (is he) who is evil of eye.| 
Viz. in regard to others, who has not pity 
nor mercy on them. Bavxaivw seems = 
Backxavi{w opOardpo, by which the LXX. 
render 13°} YIN, Deut. xxviii. 54, comp. v. 56. 

and despiseth men.| ‘The original would 
bear this rendering, but the better and more 
literal translation would be “and neglecteth 
souls,” in the sense of the needy and craving. 
The Syr. omits this verse. 


9. Rather: is not satisied with a portion, 
and wicked injustice dricth up the soul. 
The A. V. reads aéixia movnpod with 248, Co. 
The meaning is: not satistied with a part, he 
wants all, and his wicked injustice as regards 
the claims of others drieth up every better 
feeling. Syr.: qui autem usurpat quod proximi 
sui est, evidently mispointing }7) fer Y7. 


10. Some misreading of the Hebrew must 
have caused the Syr. rendering: Oculus nequam 
multiplicat panem. ‘The Greek has: “An 
evileye is envious over bread, and [yet ?| 
there is lack (deticiency) at his table ””— 
although such an one grudgeth and envicth 
even bread to his neighbour, yet his own 
board is bare; or else, and at the same time 
his own board is bare. ‘This latter view suits 
better as a transition to the stanza beginning 
with vw. 11, which recommends free enjoyment 
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iniquity of the wicked drieth up his 
soul. 
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B.C. 


cir. aco. 


10 “A wicked eye envieth [his] ar Prov. 23. 


bread, and he is a niggard at his table. ” 

II ” My son, according to thy abi- 
lity do good to thyself, and give the 
Lord his due offering. 

12 Remember that death will not 
be long in coming, and that the 
covenant of the grave is not shewed 
unto thee. 


of what we possess, so long as it is in our 
power. 

1l. Son, according as thou hast, do 
good to thyself, and properly [rightly, duly, 
in measure proportionate to thy possessions] 
bring oblations to the Lord] A kind of 
attempted combination of enjoyment with 
piety, which reminds us of a similar proposal 
recorded in Eccles. 3. But perhaps the 
writer may have had eb. xvii. 1 in his mind, 
—the “ dry morsel” there becoming here 
whatever a man has, and the “sacrifices” 
being no longer ‘of strife.” ‘The Syriac has 
substantially the same for the first clause, but 
instead of the second virtually repeats the 
first clause: And if thou hast anything, do good 
to thyself. The alteration in this case seems 
to us to have been in the Syr. 


12. the covenant of the grave.| Rather, 
a covenant of Hades—perhaps a reference 
to Isa. xxvill. 15. The expression naturally 
conveys the thought that one knows not such 
a covenant, that he has not seen it, and that 
such an agreement does not exist; in other 
words, we have not drawn up a bargain with 
Hades that we shall die at a certain fixed 
period, and know not at what moment we 
may have to depart. Yet there may be 
another view of it, which the Greek translator 
may have either misunderstood or else chosen 
to keep back. We find it, although with an 
explanatory paraphrase (marked by us with 
square brackets), in the Talmud, w hich repro- 
duces vv, 11, 12, 18, although without quot- 
ing them. ‘The subject is introduced by this 
admonition of a Rabbi: ‘* Make haste to eat, 
make haste to drink, for this world which 
we leave is like a wedding ” (equally brief). 
To which another Rabbi adds this: “If thou 
hast anything, do good to thyself [for in 
Sheol there is no pleasure], and death knows 
no delay:” comp. Ecclus. xiv. 11, 12. a. “ And 
[if thou say, I will leave to my son] the law in 


Sheol who will declare to thee?” (248v'3 pin 
2 3°32" %D): comp. Ecclus. xiv. 124. ‘The 
children of man are like the herbs of the field 
—some bloom and some fade away: comp. 
i’ecclus. xiv. 18 (Erubh. 54 a). 
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B.C. 13 “Do good unto thy friend be- 
“°° fore thou die, and according to thy 
J Tobit ability stretch out thy hand and give 
Lule ™ to him. 
F Eccles, 14 £Defraud not thyself of 'the 


, 8 &e. good day, and let not the part of a 
a os ~ good desire overpass thee. 

feast day.  y5 “Shalt thou not leave thy tra- 

*ver-4- vails unto another? and thy labours 
to be divided by lot? 

16 Give, and take, and sanctify 

thy soul ; for there is no seeking of 
dainties in the grave. 


13. Do good unto thy friend.) Rather: to 
a friend. 


14. Miss not a good day.| The Alex. 
omits dmé dyaéns. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the Vat. represents the proper reading. 
But we must not (with Fritzsche) understand 
the ‘‘good day” in the later technical signiti- 
cation of 330 Dv = festive day. The writer 
had Eccles. vii. 14a@ in his mind, and perhaps 


intended this as a paraphrase of 7323p D3 


33 MN—LXX. év jpépa inboutvns. The 
second clause reads: “ And let not a portion 
of a good desire [perhaps, a part in desirable 
good — presumably, participation in lawful 
pleasure] go past thee.” In short, carpe 
diem. ‘The Syr. paraphrases the last clause : 
‘and desire not an evil desire.” 


15. thy travails ... thy labours.] 
the fruit of them. 


16. The more than doubtful sentiment of 
this verse led to early attempts at emendation. 
Grotius would read dydannoov for drarnoov— 
a conjecture in which he was anticipated by 
the Armen. Version. But we cannot con- 
ceive such a use of the word 278 in the 
original. The Syr. has “nourish thy soul.” 
It adds, probably as an apologetic corrective: 
“‘and whatever is fair to be done before the 
Lord, that do.” Some Codices have dyiacoy, 
as the A. V.—evidently a later apologetic 
emendation ; the Vet. Lat. has justifica. It is 
needless to give other conjectural emenda- 
tions. The meaning of the verse is: “Be- 
guile [Bottcher = os/ecta] thy soul [let thy 
soul enjoy itself], for there is no seeking 
after dainties [here the cause for the effect: 
secking for finding] in Hades.” It is indica- 
tive of the former estimate of the Apocrypha 
that, like Ecclus. xiii. 1, the first clause of 
a. 16 (“give and take’) has passed into a 
popular adage, although with a very different 

meaning attaching to it. 


17. All flesh.| W'2 pap a frequent expres- 
sion, = every living creature, and specifically 
all men. But possibly the Hebrew original 


Viz. 
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[v. 13—20. 


17 *7All flesh waxeth old as a 
garment: for the covenant from the 
beginning is, *Thou shalt die the 32> 7” 


B.C. 


Cir. 200, 


death. Ts 40. 6, 
ebr. :. 
18 As of the green leaves on ax. 


Tt 


thick tree, some fall, and some grow ; Pa." 
so is the generation of flesh and ** 


blood, ‘one cometh to an end, and ~ ig sea 
nother) is born. Ae 
1g Every work rotteth and con- Aue 


sumeth away, and the worker thereof 
shall go withal. 
20 ™Blessed is the man that doth » ps. 1: 


simply quoted Ps. cii. 27, 453° 1333 pb34, 
which the Greek translator paraphrased ‘for 
greater clearness. The L XX. render the verse 
in the Ps. by the same words as the Hebrew : 
mavres ws ipatioy madatwOnvovrat. 


Sor the covenant from everlasting [ar” 
aiavos, but both in the Hebrew usage and 
here (comp. xliv. 2) it might be rendered: 
“from the beginning”) (is): Dying thou 
shalt die (MidM nid, here literally ren- 
dered from the Hebrew, as in LXX. Gen. 
ii. 17).] The underlying thought may have 
been the same as that of certain Rabbis that 
death was not the sequence of sin, but from 
the frst appointed to man; although the other 
idea is not necessarily excluded, that physical 
death came upon all in consequence of Adam's 
sin. In Siphré (ed. Friedmann, p. 1414) we 
find a curious application of the words in 
Numb. xix. 14, 7777 Nt, as implying a 
Divine decree of death upon all men. The 
Syr. has the following, no doubt later 
(Christian ?) modification of 7.17: “for all 
the sons of men are certainly for corruption 
(corrumpendt sunt), and the generations of the 
world are certainly to die.” 


18. As green leaves [it is not possible 
literally to render @vAAov GaddAov] on @ thick 
tree.| Thiek in the sense of “ with branches,” 
perhaps j2¥7; but see Schleusner ad voc. 

iesh and blood.| The well-known expres- 
sion for man: D7) Ww'd. 

19. Conclusion of this and transition to the 
next stanza. “Every work which is cor- 
ruptible [or perhaps: being corruptible] 
shall consume away, and the worker 
thereof shall pass away with it.” The 
Syriac has here also what seems a Christian 
modification: “and all his works shall be 
searched into before him, and the work of 
his hands shall follow after him.” 


20. New stanza. Happy he that doth 
meditate {so the Alex. reading, and others, 
and this is preferable to the Vat. reXeurnoer] 
in wisdom.| Omit “good things.” The 
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25 He shall pitch his tent nigh B.C. 
unto her, and shall lodge ina lodging “= 


V. 21—27,] 


B.C. meditate good things in wisdom, and 
“i that reasoneth of holy things by his 


Or, 
ake. 


understanding. 

21 He that considereth her ways 
in his heart shall also have under- 
standing in her secrets. 

22 Go after her ‘as one. that 
traceth, and lie in wait in her ways. 

23 He that prieth in at her win- 
dows shall also hearken at her doors. 

24 He that doth lodge near her 
house shall also fasten a' pin in her 
walls, 


verse is evidently based on Ps. i. 2, although 
Senay “wisdom ” now takes the place 

“ His law,”—a difference characteristic, on 
the one hand, of the age and date of Ps. i., 
and, on the other, of the standpoint of the 
Siracide. 


and diseourseth (about it) in Ais under- 
standing.| “This may also answer to n° in 
Ps. i. 2. 

21. He considereth [or, “he that con- 
sidereth”—if we regard the “ happy” of v. 20 
as still carried on to this verse| ber ways in 
fis bart, and pondereth on ser secrets.) 
Wisdom is here personified. 

32. that traceth.| Viz., her footsteps. 
The figure is of a hunter. This sentence 
must be either regarded as intercalated, by 
way of admonition, or else we must suppose 
that the Syr. here represents the Hebrew 
More accurately when it connects all these 
sentences as subordinate to and dependent on 
v. 20. 


where things are. 

26 He shall set his children under 
her shelter, and shall lodge under her 
branches. | 

27 * By her he shall be covered 
from heat, and in her glory shall he 


dwell. 

CHAPTER XV. 

2 Wisdom embraceth those that fear God. 7 
The wicked shall not get her. 11 We may 
not charge God with our faults: 14 for he 
made, and left us to ourselves. 


first sight we might conjecture that the Syr. 
read Y, “his hands,” for "19", “his chil- 
dren” (as in the Greek Version). But on 
further consideration it seems more likely 
that the Syr., which here is throughout con- 
fused, had somehow transferred hither the 
Kara xeipas abryns (“by the side of her”) of 
v. 25. But, manifestly, it is impossible to 
make any good sense out of the Syr. Version. 
When, however, the Syr. has in v. 275: et 
in babitaculis cius relaxabit animuwm, it is evi- 
dent that it read instead of 70, “glory,” 
135, “chamber,” while it understood the 
word rendered in the Greek xaradvoe, “he 
shall lodge,” as relaxabit, viz. animum, just 
as the LXX. similarly use the same Greek 
word (six times) for NY or N37. 


CHAPTER XV. 


This chapter forms a natural and easy 
continuation of the preceding, and a progres- 
sion upon it. If we might borrow the language 


23. He pricth in ... andlisteneth.] In of our public life, what in the last stanza 
other words, all means are used to learn her of the previous chapter (xiv. 20-27) was 


secrets. 


24. In pursuit of the same object: “He 
lodgeth .. . and fasteneth the peg in 
her walls.” The peg, viz., of his tent. Mark 
that Wisdom is represented as having a house 
—solid and permanent; whereas the human 
searcher after her is described as in a tent. 
See next verse. In the LXX. rdaaados always 
represents the Heb. 3M, except in Ex. xxxix. 
33 (of the Hebrew text; in the LXX. there 
is a different order, or rather disorder, and 
v. 33 is represented by vw. 9). 

. 25. and shall lodge in a lodging where good 
things are.| Lit. “in a hostelry of good 
things.” 

26. under ber shelter.| The figure varies 
now to that of atree. The shelter which his 
lodgment under her branches affords, extends 
to ‘“‘his children” (descendants). The Syr. 
has: manus suas jactabit super ramos cius. At 


the moral “amendment” on “the original 
motion” to do good to oneself, becomes in 
ch. xv. (1-10) “the original motion,” to which 
the objections or excuses on the part of a 
sinner in vv. 11-20 are again a proposed 
‘‘amendment” which is discussed and rejected. 
Thus the chapter consists of two parts. Part I, 
(vv. I-10): praise of Wisdom, in two stanzas 
—stanza 1 (vv. 1-5), Wisdom from its objec- 
tive sa tee stanza 2 (vv. 6-10), Wisdom from 
the subjective aspect—the relation of the wise 
and of the fool or sinner to Wisdom. Natu- 
rally, the latter is chiefly dwelt upon. This 
prepares us for the excuses which the sinner 
makes for not submitting to Wisdom, that is, 
for continuing im his sinful ways. This forms 
the subject of Part II. (wv. 11-20), which 
also consists of two stanzas, each of five verses. 
The first stanza (vv. 11-15) once more pre- 
sents the objective aspect of the answer to the 
sinner’s excuse: I cannot help myself—cir- 


” Wisd. 


10. 16. 
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E that feareth the Lord will 
do good; and he that hath 
the knowledge of the law shall obtain 


her, 


[v. r—10, 


congregation shall she open his BC 


mouth. 
6 He shall find joy and a crown of 
gladness, and she shall cause him to 


2 And as a mother shall she meet 
him, and receive him as a wife mar- 
ried of a virgin. 

3 With the bread of understand- 


inherit an everlasting name. 

7 But foolish men shall not attain 
unto her, and sinners shall not see 
her. 


ing shall she feed him, and give him 
the water of wisdom to drink. 

4 He shall be stayed upon her, and 
shall not be moved; and shall rely 
upon her, and shall not be con- 
founded. 

5 She shall exalt him above his 


8 For she is far from pride, and,, 
men that are liars cannot remember Prov.x:; 
her. HOr, A 

9 *'Praise is not seemly in the oe | 
mouth of a sinner, for ‘it was not «= 
sent him of the Lord. Fe 

10 For ' praise shall be uttered in 'Orm 

. ° ther, « 
wisdom, and the Lord will prosper it. psrai:. 


neighbours, and in the midst of the 


cumstances, or rather God, caused my choice. 
Lastly, the second stanza (vv. 16-20) contains 
the answer to be given to the sinner, from the 
subjective aspect of the question, viz. man has 
liberty, and God will help him, if he seeks to 
do well. Naturally the two (and 
stanzas) merge into each other (comp., on the 
one hand, v. 15; and, on the other, vv. 18, 
20). 


1. He that feareth the Lord shall do this 
[viz. so follow, and cleave to, Wisdom, as 
described in the last stanza of ch. xiv.]; and 
be that is an adept in the Jaw [a master in 
it] shall obtain her.) Viz. Wisdom. This 
verse is both important and characteristic as 
marking Hellenistic views. The object is to 
represent fear of the Lord as the search after 
wisdom, and a proper and full knowledge of 
the Law as the attainment of Wisdom. The 
transition from “the Law” to “ Wisdom” 
which was in process inthe so-called Chokhmab- 
books (‘Wisdom-books) of the Old Testament 
appears here as an accomplished fact. 


2. and receive him as a wife of (one’s) 
youth.] Comp. Prov. ii. 17. That yuvy 
mwapGevias means not virgin-wife, but wife of 
one’s youth, seems established by LXX. Jer. 
iii. 4, where srapOevia is the translation of 
Ovny3, “youth.” And here it may be well 
to bear in mind that the Book of Jeremiah 
was apparently a favourite one with the Alex- 
andrians (comp. Philo, ‘de Cher.’ § 14). 


3. Fritzsche explains the simile: as bread 
and water are the ordinary daily food, so 
wisdom supplies him spiritually with ordinary 
daily food. But the addition of these ad- 
jectives seems needless. The meaning con- 
veyed to our minds is that of a supply, which 
differs from that of ordinary men as regards 
its source, and is suitable for nourishment. 
Here and in the following verses we mark a 


gradation : food, support (v. 5), advancement 
(v. 6), joy (v. 7). 
6. Omit “ He shall find.” 


joy and a crown of gladness, and an ever- 
lasting name shall he inherit] This 
begins the second stanza of Part I., and 
serves as transition to what follows. 


7. Some authorities have rai—in the A. V. 
“but ”-—which must be omitted. Fools shall 
not attain to wisdom; sinners have this goal 
not even in sight. Comp. here Erubh. 55 a. 


8. cannot remember ber.| Rather, shall 
not be mindful of her (Bissell)—either in 
the sense of bearing her in mind, or caring for 
her. For the first part of this verse there are 
many Rabbinic parallels, such as: “God 
lifteth up him that abaseth himself, and abaseth 
him that uplifteth himself” (Erubh. 13; comp. 
St. Matt. xxiii, 12); or “he that becometh 
proud shall fajl into Gehenna” (Babh. B, 
104), &c. 


9,10. These are perhaps among the most 
difficult verses in Ecclus. The A. V. repre- 
sents the Greek text with sufficient accuracy. 
Nothing can be learned from a comparison 
with the Syriac. We would suggest that the 
writer, or the translator, had in his mind and 
wished to improve upon Prov. xxvii. 214, 
which in the LXX. has a clause added. It 
reads in the LXX. as follows: “but a man 
is tried [in the sense of “tested’’] by the 
mouth of them that praise him [LXX. 
adds:] The heart of the transgressor seeks 
after evil [mischief], but an upright heart 
seeks after knowledge.” In whatever sense 
we may understand the somewhat difficult 
clause in the Hebrew of Prov. xxvii. 21, the 
writer of Ecclus. would, if our view be 
correct, have paraphrased or applied it in the 
following manner : Such praise as cometh from 
a sinner is not seemly, becoming, beautiful. 


Vv. II—15.] 
B.C. 1r *Say not thou, It is through 
“T= the Lord that I fell away: for thou 
2°" oughtest not to do the things that he 


hateth. 

12 Say not thou, He hath caused 
me to err: for he hath no need of 
the sinful man. 

13 The Lord hateth all abomina- 


It is not real praise, however many may utter 
it, because it is not sent of the Lord and 
has not His sanction. Praise—real praise-— 
is uttered in wisdom (= by the truly wise = 
the pious); and such praise the Lord will 
prosper, that is, confirm and add His bless- 
ing to it. Bretschneider would regard aivos 


as = bem, dicta sapientia ; Fritzsche under- 
stands it as referring to praise of God (Lod- 
gesang)—both, in our view, impossible ex- 
planations, alike as regards the meaning of 
the words and the context. 


ll. With this verse Part II. begins (see 
introductory remarks). The connexion be- 
tween this verse and vv. 9, ro seems as 
follows: Praise (although coming from the 
ungodly) might lead a man to imagine that he 
had the Divine approbation, and so hurry 
him on to his fall, which in that case he 
might attribute to God. But for any such 
error the second clause furnishes a corrective 
by giving this test: for what He hateth, 
theu shalt not do (so more accurately 
than in the A. V.). It is not necessary to 
correct ov moijcers into ov mono. On 
the imperative use of od with the indic. fut., 
see Winer, ‘Gram. d. Neut. Spr.’ § 43, §¢, 
and § 56, p. 445. On the passage generally, 
comp. St. James 1. 13—which here, as in so 
many places, shews lines of correspondence 
with Ecclus. (comp. the General Introduc- 
tion). 


12. Say not thou, [God] Himself hath 
made me stray: for He hath no pleasure 
ina sinful man.| In LXX. Prov. xviii. 2 
ov xpetay €xex is the translation of yEMHND - 
comp. also Is. xiii. 17. As the rendering 
‘© He hath no need of a sinful man” does not 
give any proper meaning, we conclude that 
the Greek translator used the same expression 
as in LXX. Prov., where the original had 
7am. In that case the meaning would be: 
it is impossible to impute your conduct to 
God, since He has no pleasure in a sinner. 
Or else, as Symmachus renders by ypeia the 
7DM of Eccles. iii. 1, 17, v. 3, which in the 
first two passages means “ purpose,” while in 
tater Hebrew it stands for “a thing (or a 
thing valued),”’ the sentence might also mean: 
“for He has no purpose with, or else, He 
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tion; and they that fear God love it B.C. ' 
Cir. 200. 


not. 


14 He himself “made man_ from < Gen. r. 


26, 27. 


@ Gen. 2. 
16, 17. 


the beginning, “and left him in the 
hand of his counsel ; 


15 If thou wilt, to “keep the com- ¢ Matt. r9. 


mandments, and to perform accept- *” 
able faithfulness. 


has no dealing with, or even, He attaches no 
value to a sinful man.” But our first render- 
ing is confirmed by the Syr.: on enim oblec- 
tatur homine sceleroso. 


13. The Lord hateth every abomination, 
and it is not loved by [not loveable to} 
them that fear Him.] The Syr. renders 
the last clause: “and will not give them [it] 
to them that love Him.” The rendering 
“will give” is unintelligible unless, as has 
been suggested by Mr. Margoliouth, the Syr. 
misread 37, dadit, for 108?. 


14. Similar evidence of direct translation 
from the Hebrew original comes to us from 
the use here in the Syriac of the expressions 
NWN for e€ apyns and V8" for dsaB8ovAcov. 
There can be little doubt that the original 
contained the term Yefser, although not in 
the later application of it to either the good 
or the evil impulse in man, but in the earlier 
meaning of disposition, mind, counsel (Sinn, 
Gesinnung). The Greek rendering also is 
manifestly Hebraistic. ‘The original may have 
been: 9S) WD IIA, while the e& dpyjs 
of the first clause may represent the Hebrew 
MwNIDD. But it is not only these expres- 
sions which are of interest. ‘The verse is im- 
portant as confirming the conclusion derived 
trom Ecclus. xiv. 17. For whatever meaning 
we may attach to the first clause of xv. 14, the 
second clause, when taken in conjunction with 
wv. 1§, implies a virtual denial of the moral 
consequences of the fall. 

in the hand of his counsel.) A Hebraism; 
rather, “in the power of his counsel” 
[will, mind] = to his own free choice. In 
passing we may notice that the later Alex- 
andrian distinction between the érAaoe, which 
was in reference to the “earthly,” and the 
erroinae, Which applied to the “ heavenly man,” 
had not yet been made; comp. Philo, ‘ Leg. 
Alleg."1. 12; 16. 

15. Rather, “If thou wilt, thou shalt 
[canst] keep the commandments, [in?] work- 
ing [doing] acceptable faithfulness.” The 
infinitive wowjoae in the second clause we 
suppose to represent the Hebrew NiWY?, here 
used in an adverbial or gerundial sense, in 
further explanation of what preceded (comp. 
Ewald, ‘ Lehrb.’ pp. 698, 699). It is need- 
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16 “He hath set fire and water 
before thee: stretch forth thy hand 


30.19. unto whether thou wilt. 

eee 17 £ Before man is life and death ; 

F Jer.ax. and whether him liketh shall be 

a given him. 

*Ps.147, 18 *For the wisdom of the Lord 

* is great, and he is mighty in power, 
and beholdeth all things : 

0&,, _ 19 And ‘his eyes are upon them 

es that fear him, and he knoweth every 


work of man. 


less to mention the explanations and correc- 
tions proposed by others, since they only 
involve fresh difficulties. 


16, 17. These verses begin the last stanza. 

16. stretch forth.| Rather, “thou mayest 
stretch forth thy hand.” “Fire and water,” 
in the sense of opposite extremes, yet pro- 
bably not without some reference to their 
effects. ‘The harsh Greek rendering of 16 4 
would represent what was elegant in the 


Hebrew original: 97" nw. 


17 5. and whichever 4e /Jiketh.| In the 
Hebrew either ¥5 or YN, for both of 
which the word is used in the LXX.— 
whichever of the two may be pleasing to him, 
or engage his choice: naturally not life or 
death, but that which leads to them, shall 
be his portion, or “be given him,” in the 
end. Bearing in mind that verses 16 and 17 
are based on Deut. xxx. 15 (comp. Jer. xxi. 
8), we are struck with the absence of any 
reference to God as placing this choice before 
man. Can the translator have intended thus 
to emphasize man’s absolute self-determina- 
tion? The Syr., although in what seems a 
paraphrastic rendering, may perhaps more 
faithtully represent the meaning of the He- 
brew original. It translates: “ For life and 
death are given to the children of man that 
they may choose life and eschew death.” 
The last verses form the general conclusion 
and application of Part Il. With vw. 194 
comp. Ps, xxxill. 18; xxxiv. 16. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


This chapter is one of the most lofty 
in the book. Omitting vv. 15, 16—which, 
although found in 106, 248, Co., and in 
the Syr., are manifestly an interpolation— 
the chapter consists of twenty-eight verses, 
which naturally divide themselves into two 
equal parts: Part I., wv. 1-14; Part IL, 
vv. 17-30. Taken as a whole, the chapter 
forms an exact counterpart to the preceding 
one. In ch. xv., Part I. in praise of Wisdom 


[v. 16—1. 


20 He hath commanded no man BC. 
to do wickedly, neither hath he given “<= 
any man licence to sin. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1 it ts better to have none, than many lewd chil- 
dren. 6 The wicked are not spared for ther 
number. 12 Both the wrath and the mercy 
of the Lord are great. 17 The wicked cannot 

hid. 20 God's works are unsearchable, 


ESIRE not a multitude of un- 
profitable children, neither de- 
light in ungodly sons. 


vv. 1-10) led up in Part II. to man’s free 

etermination, shewing his absolute liberty of 
choice, in accordance with which God would 
ultimately hold him responsible, therein also 
vindicating Hisown character. On the other 
hand, in ch. xvi., Part I. (wv. 1-14) leads up, 
not to man’s choice and doings, but to God’s 
determination and work (v. 26 and following), 
which appear in those benefits which He so 
freely bestowed upon earth. So close is the 
correspondence between the two chapters 
that Part II. of ch. xvi. (v. 17) begins with 
exactly the same.words (“Say not thou ”) 
as Part II. of ch. xv. (v.11). In both cases 
an objection is met: in ch. xv. that man is 
not responsible; in ch. xvi. that he will not 
be called to account. In both chapters the 
refutation of the objection leads up to the 
statement of the positive truth which forms 
not only the climax, but the real subject- 
matter of each chapter. Part I. of ch. xvi. 
consists of three stanzas (5 + § + 4 verses). 
Stanza 1: is connected with the previous 
chapter, and shews that, since man is a re- 
sponsible agent, even the most coveted pos- 
session—that of a numerous posterity—may 
not always prove a blessing. Stanza 2 illustrates 
the general inference that only the good will 
remain, while those who are evil shall perish 
in judgment. This is shewn by a reference 
to the history of Israel (vv. 6-10). A 
in stanza 3 the writer proceeds to shew that 
God deals in this manner not o with 
nations, but also with individuals (wv. 11-14). 
At this point the objection is artistically intro- 
duced that it is unreasonable to imagine that 
every single individual in this vast universe 
will be called to give a separate account, wv. 
17, which opens the first stanza of Part If. 
vv. 17-23). The answer to this objection 
lies in higher views of God, which exhibit His 
often hidden wisdom and justice (vv. 18-23) 
Lastly, in the second stanza of Part II. (like 
the first, of seven verses: vv. 24-30) this is 
farther enforced by a consideration of the 
sovereignty, care, and personal rule of God. 


1. unprofitable.| In LXX. Hos. viii. 8 the 
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BC 2 Though they multiply, rejoice 
“~** not in them, except the fear of the 
Lord be with them. 

3 Trust not thou in their life, 
neither respect their. multitude: for 
one that is just is better than a thou- 
sand; and better it is to die without 
children, than to have them that are 
ungodly. 

4 For by one that hath under- 
standing shall the city be replenished: 


same word stands for 13 YM }'S. In Jer. 
xxi. 28, xlviii. 38 (in LXX. xxxi. 38), the 
same Hebrew expression is similarly rendered 
(ovx €ort ypeia avrov). Comp. also Philem. 
v. 11 (see the excellent remarks on the 
expression in Philem. in the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
ment.’ ad /oc.). In any case the word dypno- 
ros conveys here a much stronger meaning 
than our ordinary usage of “ unprofitable,” 
although probably not one so strong as in 


the Hebrew passages referred to, which seem 


rather to be represented in Rom. ix. 21; 
2 Tim. ii. 20. 


neither delight in.| Better, neither have 


joy over. “The general meaning of the verse 
is farther set forth in v. 2. 


3. neither respect their multitude.| Rather, 
neither have respeet (in the sense of re- 
liance] to their place [in the sense of rank 
or condition]. The difficulty of the expression 


led to such attempts at correcting the text - 


as the Alex. reading (and that of other 
authorities), rd mAOos, “the multitude,” for 
row réwoy—adopted in the A. V.—or the Vulg. 
reading, xdrrov, labores. But from the usage 
in the LX X. there cannot be any doubt that 
the Hebrew original for rémos was D\pD— 
here in the later Targumic and Talmudic 
sense of rank, condition (comp. the beautiful 
saying: “ Not his rank maketh aman honour- 
able, but the man his rank,” Taan. 214, 
anticipating Burns). Indeed that meaning of 
the word seems already implied in Eccles., as 
in Eccles. iii, 16, and especially x.4. Accord- 
ingly the words of the Siracide mean: trust 
not 1n their life, and have no reliance on, look 
not to, their present rank and condition. 
In the next clause the words “that is just” 
must be omitted as a later gloss. The last 
line of the verse reads: And to die childless 
than to have ungodly children [Bissell]. 
4. Omit “speedily ” in the second clause. 
the city.| Rather, a city. We retain the 
rendering “shall be replenished” for cuvorxi- 
ovOnoerat, aS more general, and including more 
than merely the population of a city. The 
expression seems to have been chosen as anti- 


but the 'kindred of the wicked shall B.c. ' 
speedily become desolate. pcg 

5 Many such things have I seen ' . 
with mine eyes, and mine ear hath 
heard greater things than these. 

6 #ln the congregation of the un- @ ch. 21.9 
godly shall a fire be kindled ; and ina 
rebellious nation wrath ‘is set on fire. 10+, sath 

7 'He was not pacified toward the *“” 
old giants, who fell away in the Wisd 14. 
strength of their foolishness. .: 


thetic to the ¢pnpwOnceras (“shall be made 
desolate ”) in the second clause. 


but the house of the wicked shall become 
desolate.| “House” in the wider Hebrew 
sense of 73. or MND =the whole kindred 
and family, viewed as a unit. “ Desolate:” the 
Hebrew word was either 310M or DD. 


5. greater.| Rather, more mighty,—I 
have heard, or come to know, even more 
striking instances of this than those which 
I have personally witnessed. 


6. This verse begins the stanza of historical 
illustrations. If we regard v. 6 as the first 
instance of them, the reference would be 
primarily to Numb. xi. 1, comp. Ps. lxxviii. 
21, although the history of Korah may also 
have been in. view (Numb. xvi.). In that 
case we would translate: “ In the congregation 
of sinners fire was kindled;” the Greek 
translator having for some reason rendered 
the Hebrew imperfect (in the first, though 
not in the second clause) by the future (in 
the LXX. Numb. xi. 1 reads: é£exavOn év 
avrois mop). But it is at least conceivable 
that v. 6a is intended not as a reference to 
any particular event, but asa general summary 
and inference from the past, and as a predic- 
tion of what would take place in the future. 
This would avoid the strange transition from 
a much later event to the history of the giants, 
of Lot, and ‘of Israel, in the following verses, 
which are all related in their chronological 
order. If this view of a. 6 be adopted, the 
future tense must be retained in the transla- 
tion: “shall fire be kindled.” See note on 
v. 8. 


7. toward the old giants.}| Rather, in 
regardto. The referenceis to Gen. vi. 1-4. 
On the view here taken of this narrative 
comp. Wisd. xiv. 6; Bar. iii. 26; 3 Macc. i. 
4, the Pseudepigr. S of Hen.; B. of Jubil. 
Comp. Dillmann, ‘B. Hen. Einl.’ p. xlii.), 
Jos., Philo, and as regards the Greek text of 
Gen. vi. 1, Field’s ‘Hex.’ ad loc. On the 
interpretation of Gen. vi. 1-4 see the special 


. literature in Dillmann, ‘ Die Genesis’ (Kurz- 


gef. Exeg. Handb., ed. 1882), pp. 113, 114, 
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B.C. 8 “Neither spared he the place 
—. where Lot sojourned, but ¢abhorred 

en. 19 


‘ them for their pride. 


“Ezek.16. 9 He pitied not the people of per- 


49 5% dition, who were taken away in their 
sins : 
Numb 10 “Nor the six hundred thousand 
&'16. 27, footmen, who were gathered toge- 
noe ; : ther in the hardness of their hearts. 


11 And if there be one stiffnecked 
among the people, it is marvel if he 


‘ch. 5.6. escape unpunished: for “mercy and 


wrath are with him; he is mighty 
to forgive, and to pour out dis- 
pleasure. 


and Delitzsch, ‘Comm. t.d. Gen.’ (ed. 1872), 
pp. 190, &c. 

in the strength of their foolishness.| Rather, 
in their strength, omitting what evidently 
was a gloss (emendatory or else apologetic). 


8. He spared not those who dwelt 
with Lot, whom He abhorred for their 
pride.| According to the common interpreta- 
tion, the reference is here to the people of 
Sodom. But these would not have been 
“the sojourners with Lot;” rather was Lot 
a sojourner with them. A further difficulty 
arises from the fact that the following two 
verses (7'7. 9, 10) can only refer to Israel. 
Hence we conclude that all these historical 
illustrations are taken from what befell the 
professing children of God. Accordingly 
they “ who dwelt with Lot ” must be those of 
his own family whose pride prevented their 
listening to his warning—aporkia standing 
for the Hebrew F’3, and not 3d, as some- 
times in the LXX. On the other hand, the 
Syr., which has here several alterations, seems 
to wish to apply vz. 6-9 not to Israel, but to 
their enemies,—as we think, wrongly. 


9. the people of perdition.| Ie. devoted to 
perdition. The reference may be to what is 
recorded in Ex. xxxii., or else in Numb. xi. 


The Syr. would read the Heb. DY by om Nd) 
7—a play on the words. 


10. Nor.] Rather,andso. The refer- 
ence here is to the fact that the 600,000 
tootmen who came out of Eyypt (Ex. xii. 37) 
perished in the wilderness on account of the 
hardness of their hearts. The rendering of 
the Greck: “who were gathered together,” 
—emtovvayOévras,—is due to a misunder- 
standing of the verb }ON (Q°BONI3, or it 
may have been ISDN} WN), which means 
indeed “-to gather,” but in the twofold sense 
of gathering together and of gathering away 


12 As his mercy is great, so is his _ B.C. 
correction also: #he judgeth a man “>” 
according to his works. rie 

13 The sinner shall not escape 
with his spoils: and the patience of 
the ev shall not be frustrate. 

14 Make way for every work of 
mercy: for every man shall find 
according to his works. 

15 *The Lord hardened Pharaoh, * Exod. ;. 
that he should not know him, that 2's.” 
his powerful works might be known Kom, > 
to the world. 

16 His mercy is manifest to every 
Creature; and ‘he hath separated + Gen.1.4. 


= taking away = destroying. The meaning 
of the Hebrew original no doubt was: who 
were carried off [swept away] in the hard- 
ness of their hearts. 

11. Third stanza, preparing for Part IT. 
Not only a community, but individuals are 
punished of God. Omit “among the people.” 


13 4. nor will He delay (defer, cause to 
come too late] the hope of the godly. ] 
Briefly, God will fulfil, and that ere long, the 
hope of His people. The wicked shall not 
be allowed to be rich in his robbery, nor yet 
the just to fail of his hope. We have 
rendered tropovy not “ patience,” but “hope,” 
in accordance with the usage of the LXX. 
The Hebrew may have been: PT¥ Nipny 
IN? ND, 

14. He will make a place for all 
mercy; every one shall find ( = receive) 
according to his works.| The difficulty here is 
whether the ‘‘ mercy” (e€Aenuoovyn) referred 
to is that shewn by man, of which God will 
make acknowledgment, or that displayed by 
God in the sense that, while He will prove 
very merciful, every one shall receive a just 
retribution. ‘The meaning of the expression 
“He will make a place” (momoee rérov) is 
illustrated by Acts xxv. 16; Rom. xii. 19; 
Heb. vill. 7, xt. 17. It corresponds to the 


Hebrew G Dip jn. Although the term 
éXenpoowyn is very rarely employed in refer- 
ence to God, it is so used in Ecclus. xvii. 29, 
and in LX X. Ps. ci. (Heb. citi.) 6 a, where it 
stands for “ righteous acts,” MIPTS. Indeed, 
this latter passage may have been in the mind 
of the writer, and the mot@v eAenuoovvas of 
that Ps. have become the mdaon éAennoovvn 
mowuoee timrov Of Our passage. At the same 
time it must be admitted that the addition of 
maon seems to point to the exercise of human 
rather than Divine mercies. In that case 
“make a place ” would = assign a place. 
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B.C. his light from the darkness with an dations of the earth shall be shaken B.C. 
“= tadamant. with trembling, when the Lord look- “"*" 


Or, 17 Say not thou, I will hide my- 


trom, 
writin. self from the Lord: shall any re- 
member me from above? I shall not 
be remembered among so many peo- 
ple: for what is my soul among such 
an infinite number of creatures ? 
tKings 18 “Behold, the heaven, and the 
Chron. heaven of heavens, the deep, and the 
Tees earth, and all that therein is, shall be 
1. —_ moved when he shall visit. 
19 The mountains also and foun- 


17. Omit wv. 15, 16. (See introductory 
remarks.) It adds to our difficulties of inter- 
pretation that wv. 15, 16 are found in the Syr. 
Again, the Syr. also gives a totally different 
turn to v. 17 (comp. Syr. v. 18), and presents 
it in a sense foreign, as we believe, to the 
purpose of the original writer. It is not 
dificult to perceive the apologetic motives 
for these alterations — although some may 
regard it as open to question whether the 
Greek or the Syriac translator tampered with 
the Hebrew original. For our own part we 
have no hesitation in abiding by the Greek 
Version. The last clause of the verse should 
be rendered : “For what is my soul in im- 
measurable [infinite] ereation?” It 
must, however, be admitted that alike the 
thought and its mode of os hag (xriots) 
are not Hebrew, but Alexandrian. 


18. Omit the words “and all that therein 
is”; “shall be moved,” &c.—rather: shall 
be shaken at His visitation. It is pos- 
sible that vv. 18-22 still continue the objec- 
tions of wv. 17, derived from a misapplication 
of the observed greatness of God. But 
It seems difficult to imagine such language 
on the part of an unbeliever. On the other 
hand, if, as we suppose, vv. 21, 22 are in- 
tended as an answer to his secret thinking, 
vv. 18, 19 must also be regarded as part 
of the same argument. In that case the 
reasoning would be: True, God is very great ; 
yet He is not far from His creation, but 
penetrates, pervades, and directs all—both 
physically and ethically—even though this 
may be unperceived or unheeded. 

19. shall be shaken, &’c.] Rather: “are 
shaken with trembling when He looketh 
upon them.” 

20. But (cai for 3¢) upon (ordinarily, 
wept) these things the mind (25) shall 
not think.| The future here in the ‘sense 
of “ cannot,” to express what is morally im- 
possible: comp. Rom. v. 7; 1 Cor. viii. 8 
(Winer’s ‘Gramm.’ p. 250). Most com- 


eth upon them. 
20 No heart can think upon these 


things worthily : ?and who is able to ¢ Rom. n. 


conceive his ways 33° 


21 It is a tempest which no man 
can see: for the most part of his 
works are hid. : 

22 Who can declare the works of 
his justice ? or whocan endure them ? 
for his covenant is afar off, and the 
trial of all things is in the end. 


mentators, however, regard the words as 
implying a reproof of such a state of mind. 

and His ways who shall consider ?] 
The interpretation proposed by us of this 
and the preceding clause, although not free 
from difficulty, agrees best with v.19. We 
may add that the Syr. Version offers not any 
help on these difficult verses, and indeed is 
not trustworthy. 


21. As a tempest, d'c.] The figurative 
comparison of God’s dealings with the wind 
seems to have been not only frequent, but to 
have become almost proverbial. Comp. Ps. 
cxxxv. 7; Prov. xxx. 4; Eccles. i. 6 (viii. 8 ?), 
xi. §; and especially St. John iii. 8. 

22. The works of (God’s) justice 
[righteousness] who shall announoe, or 
who shall expect [await]?] ‘Ymroudvew 
stands in the LXX. for a number of Hebrew 
words, but in a very large proportion of 
instances for such as mean “to expect ” or 
“‘ await.” The meaning here is: as it is 
extremely difficult, almost impossible, to an- 
nounce and anticipate the manner in which 
God's justice shall be manifested (since it is 
secret, sudden, irresistible, like the storm), 
so, on the other hand, there are few who 
expect it. 

for far off is the covenant.] The 
clause following on these words in the A. V. 
must be omitted (in the Syr. the whole verse 
is wanting). These words express the false 
inference drawn by men from the impossibility 
of announcing God’s judgments, as well as 
the reason why they are not expected. They 
imagine: far off is the covenant. The 
reference. to the 8ca6nxn is a favourite one 
with the Son of Sirach, who employs the 
term twenty-two times. In the LXX, it 
stands almost invariably for n 75. We sup- 
pose that “‘ the covenant ” here in view is that 
with death and Hades, to which reference 
was made in Ecclus. xiv. 12, 17. The writer 
had probably in his mind LXX. Is. xxviii. 

15, and especially v. 17: “ And I will cause 
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them he disposed the parts there- BC 


94 
B.C. 23 He that wanteth understand- 
or ing will think upon vain things: 


m Ps, x11. 


7, 8. 


and a foolish man erring imagineth 
follies. 

24 My son, hearken unto me, and 
learn knowledge, and mark my words 
with thy heart. 

25 I will shew forth doctrine in 
weight, and declare his knowledge 
exactly. 

26 ™The works of the Lord are 
done in judgment from the begin- 
ning: and from the time he made 


XVI. [v. 23—29. 


of. 


27 He garnished his works for 


ever, and in his hand are the ‘chief !9.* 


of them unto all generations: they 
neither labour, nor are weary, nor 
cease from their works. 

28 None of them hindereth an- 


other, *and they shall never disobey * Pou 


his word. 

29 After this the Lord looked 
upon the earth, and filled it with his 
blessings. 


judgment to be for hope (here éAmis), and 
my compassion (éAenzoovvn, as in Ecclus. xvi. 
14) for just measures, and ye that trust vainly 
in falsehood séa/] fall: for the ‘tempest 
(xaratyis, asin Ecclus, xvi. 21) shall not by 
any means pass by you except it also take 
away your covenant of death (8ca@yxn, as in 
Ecclus. xvi. 22), and your hope in Hades 
shall by no means stand; if the rushing tem- 
pest (xaratyis) should come upon you, ye 
shall be beaten down by it.” In our view 
this passage explains not only the expression 
“for far off is the covenant,” but also the fol- 
lowing verse. 

23. He that wanteth understanding [lit. 


heart, 22700N7] will think these things, and 
an unwise and erring man will think 


foolish things [ywpa = n?33). 


24. Stanza of final admonition. The ex- 
pression “mark with the heart,” as often in 


the Hebrew (as D’w’), here apparently de- 
rived from Deut. xxxii. 46 (both in the Heb. 
and LXX.). Comp.also Ezek. xliv. 5. Hence 
the proper translation is: “And set thy 
heart upon my words.” 


25. I will shew forth inatruction by 
weight [carefully and accurately measured 
out, perhaps also with a secondary reference 
to its value], and declare [announce, set forth] 
knowledge with exactness (accuracy, 
precision }. 

26. By [according to] the counsel [ap- 
pointment, decree — DBD] of the Lord 
(are) His works from the beginning, and 
Jrom [the time of?] their making He 
assigned [apportioned] their parts [to 


each its part? perhaps }p2h pen IMNYWb94).] 
This vast creation, so far from leading us to 
infer—as the foolish had suggested in the 
previous stanza—that the individual is lost or 
unheeded amidst the vast mass, rather leads 
to an opposite conclusion. From the first 
all things have had the law of His appoint- 


ment impressed upon them, and in every part 
of creation we mark this orderly distrikution. 


27. He ordered (settled, appointed, pre- 
pared — adorned?] for ever His works, 
and their rule to their generation.] 
Simple as these words seem, it is not easy to 
decide how exactly to render them. ‘The 
works” here referred to are God’s chief works: 
the sun and stars to which Jewish Alexan- 
drian philosophy attached such high im- 
portance, as well as the regulation of all 
nature (comp. here especially Philo, ‘de 
Monarch.’ i. § 1; comp. it. 5, 6, and the art. 
PHILO in Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dict. of Chr. 
Biogr.’). We have rendered éxdopnoer: He 
“ ordered,” “settled,” which meaning it cer- 
tainly bears in LXX. Mic. vi. 9, as well as a 
kindred meaning in other passages. The 
common rendering, “garnished ” or “ beau- 
tified,” seems to give no meaning, while ours 
suits the context. Again, we have rendered 
ras dpyas by “their rule,” being the } 
used in reference to the rule of sun and stars 
in LXX. Gen. i. 16, 18, and Philo simi 
designates them as apyovras (‘de Monarch.’ 
1.1), As to their ‘“‘ordering for ever,” the 
writer had probably Ps. cxlviii. 6 in view, 
where the same language is used. Indeed 
it is not improbable that the Hebrew original 


reproduced the Dvty> yd ppoy" of that 
Ps. (comp. also Ps. cxxxv.; in the Heb. 
CXxxvi. 8, 9). It is even possible that the 
following clause also, cal ras dpyas avréy eis 
yeveas atray, may be the younger Siracide’s 
peculiar mode of rendering the second clause 
of Psy cxlviii. 6 : Way N+ yy pyH—“ they 
neither labour,’—rather: they hunger 
not. 

28. hindereth [crowdeth, in the sense of 
moving out of its place] another [lit. “his 
neighbour”}]. “Each presseth not upon 
his neighbour, and unto everlasting 
[Aeon] shall they not disobey His word. 


29. And after this.| Viz. after having 
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B.C. 30 °With all manner of living 2 %He gave them few days, anda_ B.C. 
cu. 300 * Cir, 200. 

-—— things hath he covered the face there- shit time, and power also over the © —— 
>. © of; 4and they shall return intoit again. things therein. ee 
? Eccles CHAPTER XVIL : 3 Lai oo ee his strength . 26 9.6. 
: 1 How God created and furnished man. 14 LY themseives, and “made them ac~ ;, 
"Genz. Avoid all sin: 19 for God seeth all things. cording to his image, Coloss. 3. 
ah 2 », 25 Lurn to him while thou livest. 4 And put the fear lof man upon - PG 
Tackles: 3: HE Lord “created man of the all flesh, ind ve him dominion sain. 
Wis. 2. earth, and turned him into it over beasts and fowls. @ Gent: 
6. again. 5 [They received the use of the ™ 


thus established and regulated for ever what 
is in heaven above. 

30. fiving things.| Rather, “living 
creatures.” ‘The Hebrew may have been: 
nn-ag bp? NB NPD. 

and they shall return into it again.] Lit. 
“and unto it the return of them.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The argument of the previous chapter is 
here continued. What had previously been 
stated in regard to the world is now shewn 
to apply also to man—only that in his case 
personal responsibility is superadded. ‘The 
world has a Divine Law inherent in itself; 
for man, as made in the image of God, his 
mental and moral individuality—the mind, 
conscience, heart, and free will—are that 
Law. Man is thus in the highest sense a 
Jaw unto himself. In his case there exists 
not any necessity of nature, but he has the 
moral freedom of a personal choice, for which 
he is also endowed with the necessary moral 
qualifications. Hence he is absolutely and 
personally responsible (comp. xvi. 17, &c.). 
‘This forms the subject of the first stanza 
(vz. 1-8; v. 9 must be omitted). Turning 
next from this subjective to the objective 
aspect of the question, the writer lays down 
this further position, that man is intended by 
God to glorify Him, for which purpose God 
has made Himself known to him, and this 
involves another and still higher degree of 
responsibility. This forms the subject of the 
second stanza (vv. 10-15, v. 15 marking the 
climax, while v. 16 must be omitted). But 
the highest responsibility attaches to Israel 
(stanza 3: vv. 17-24). In a concluding 
stanza (vv. 25-32) the writer makes a 
religious application of what had preceded. 
Thus the chapter consists of four irregular 
stanzas. We add that vv. 5, 9, 16, 18, and 
21 in our A. V. must be omitted as spurious. 


l. and turned him.| But the sense requires: 
“and shall turn him.” In the Heb. it 


was no doubt 372°’), or more probably 
333° (comp. Kautzsch-Gesenius, 24th ed., 


p. 145, 4, note); or, asin the Syr., with 3)¥ 
before it. In the latter case the meaning 
would have been: He shall certainly turn 
him again (Ewald, p. 782). The Greek 
translator used the aorist instead of the future, 
possibly as in Rev. x. 7; 1 Cor. vii. 28 
(Winer, /. /. p. 248). ‘The statement itself is 
parallel to Ps. cxlvi. 4. 

2. few days.) npépas apiOpuod, lit. “ days 
of number.” A common Hebraism, as in 
BD'D ni, “a few years,” Job xvi. 22, and 


qDD»D DD", “a few days,” Numb. ix. 20 
(LXX. Ee pas apOue), where the words in 
the Heb. are however in apposition, while in 


Ecclus. the original had “BDID %*, The 


use of the word “ number ” for “ numbered ” 


= few, is frequent, alike in the Heb. and in 
the LXX. 


and a (definite) time [a season].] No 
doubt NY, perhaps, as suggested by the next 
clause, with the secondary sense of a Divine 
appointment attaching to it, as in Eccles. iil. 
In Ezek. vil. 7, 12, the words $ ‘day ” and 

“season” are also conjoined, both in the 
Heb. and the LXX., but in the inverse order 
of Ecclus. 

and He gave them the dominion 
[ymperium, as apparent from the gen. of the 
object] of what is upon it.] Viz. of all 
that is upon the earth. 

3. He endued them with their own 
strength.| Jc. strength of their own (so 
the Acthiop.), strength which was-their own, 
human; while the Figure, which was behind 
that strength and directed it, and of which 
they were “the image,” was Divine. — kaé’ 
€avrous, probably for the sake of antithesis to 
the kar’ eixova (‘according to His image ” 
in the next clause. The xa@’ €avrovs stands 
here instead of the genitive: comp. Acts 
XVIl. 28, Xvi. 15, XxVI. 33 Eph. i. 15 ( Winer, 
/./. p. 139, and § 30, Anm. 5, p. 174 of the 
é6thed.). The Syr., which renders the second 
clause, “ and covered them with terror,’ seems 


inapt and a confusion with the first clause of 


the next verse. 


This verse must be omitted. As Grotius 
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five operations of the Lord, and in the 
sixth place he imparted them under- 
standing, and in the seventh speech, an 
interpreter of the cogitations thereof. ] 

6 Counsel, and a tongue, and eyes, 
ears, and a heart, gave he them to 
understand. 

7 Withal he filled them with the 
knowledge of understanding, and 
shewed them good and evil. 

8 He set his eye upon their hearts, 
that he might shew them the great- 
ness of his works. 


remarks, it is probably the marginal gloss of 
some Stoic annotator. 


6. Counsel.| Rather, a disposition. Cp. 
xv. 14. The Syr. omits, as we think rightly, 
this word. It should be noted that dca8ovAcov 
in the singular does not occur in the LXX. 
and only twice in Ecclus.: here and in xv. 14 
[see note] in the sense of disposition, mind = 
sy°. It occurs in the plural (whether of 
StaBovAia or StaBovdAcov) in the sense of 
“counsels,” “ purposes,” and “ thoughts,” in 
LXX. Ps, v. 11 and ix. 23 (Heb. x. 2), and in 
Hos. xi.6; also in Hos. iv. 9, v. 4, vii. 2. where 
the Heb., however, has ‘‘doings” (for the 
rendering of Wp in 2 Sam. [LX X. 2 Kings] 
xv. 12 by d:aSovrArop, see Field, ‘ Hex.’ ad /oc.). 
We infer that the use of d:a8ovAcov and of 
YS" in that sense was post-biblical, and, as 
regards the Greek term, we would suggest, 
Alexandrian. In omitting the word, the Syr. 
is probably faithful to the original. We 
farther mark that the Syr. order of the verses 
differs from the Greek, there being an inver- 
sion of vv. 6 and 7 as well as of clauses a 
and 4 in wv. 9, while clause a of 7. 8 is 
omitted. The Syriac order therefore is: 
vv. 7, 6,8 5, 9 5, 9 a, these last three clauses 
forming Syr. v. 8, then w. 9, which is 7. ro 
of the A. V. The Vulgate, it must be re- 
membered, represents in Ecclesiasticus the 
ancient Latin Version (Vet. Lat.). See the 
Introd. It omits v. 5 and adds a clause both 
at the beginning and the end of 7. 6 (in 
A. V.). It also inserts a clause between a 
and 4 in vw. 7, and adds a clause to, while it 
generally confirms, vz. 8-ro (in our A. V.). 
Lastly, the reading of A. V. differs from that 
of the Vatican, which we are throughout 
following. From all this we infer that the 
text of these verses has been altered, probably 
by successive “hands,” from philosophical 
and theological motives, which, so far as 
vv. 5-7 are concerned, will be easily under- 
stood. On the whole, we prefer the Syr. 
arrangement of the verses. 


to understand.) Verhaps, to consider. 


[v. 6-—13. 
9 He gave them to glory in his 


marvellous acts for ever, that they 
might declare his works with under- 
standing. 

10 And the elect: shall praise his 
holy name. 

11 Beside this he ve them 
knowledge, and the law of life for an 
heritage. 

12 He made an everlasting cove- 
nant with them, and shewed them 
his judgments. 

13 Their eyes saw the majesty of 


-_— 


7. Omit “ withal.”’ 


9, 10. Verse 9 is omitted in the LXX. 
(Vatic.), while v. ro reads as follows: And 
they shall praise His holy Name [in 
the Syr. only: “ And that they may praise 
His holy Name”] that they may declare 
(tell) the greatnesses of His works 


(ueyaXreta = nio43, Ps, )xxi. 19). Here—or 
perhaps at the next verse—begins a new stanza. 


1l. He gave them besides.] But we 
are inclined, in accordance with the Svr., to 
emend mpoceOnxev into mpoeOnxev: he set 
before them. ‘This would suit the context 
much better. 


and made them inherit a law of 
life.| Houbigant understands this as an 
allusion to the Law of Nature in man. But 
this seems incompatible with clause @ and 
with v, 12, both of which—as we understand 
them, and as the original no doubt intended 
—would point to the Law of Moses. But 
we suspect that some alterations were pur- 
posely made in this verse by the younger 
Siracide. The Syr. has “ covenant,” and we 
suspect that the younger Siracide purposely 
changed the M3, * covenant,” of the original 
into “wisdom,” émornun, in order to give 
the verse a more general, Alexandrian sense. 
Similarly the Syr. has in the second clause 
“ He taught them ” (perhaps DY), which 
was changed into “made them inherit,” as 
if it were a general human inheritance. Thus 
Houbigant may, after all, have rightly in- 
dicated the intention of the Greek translator, 
though not the meaning of the original. 


12. This verse confirms our previous in=- 
terpretation. ‘“ His judgments,” in the sense 
of the Hebrew 1'D8Y1D = laws, command- 
ments, ordinances. 


13. Here it is no longer open to doubt 
that the reference is to the revelation on 
Sinai. “ The majesty of bis glory,’ —rather, the 
greatnoss of the glory (omitting “‘his”’) ; 
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B.C. his glory, and their ears heard his 
“~** glorious voice. 
14 And he said unto them, Beware 
‘Exod. of all unrighteousness ; and he ‘gave 
oe gu, every man commandment concern- 
ing his neighbour. 
fers. 15 / Their ways are ever before 
ve.rg. him, and shall not be hid from his 
Hebr. 4. eyes. 
13. ‘ . 
16 Every man from his youth is 
given to evil; neither could they 
ee make to themselves fleshy hearts for 
7.89. stony. . howe 
4 Rom. 17 For ¥in the division of the na- 
pans tions of the whole earth he set a 
2&s0. “ruler over every people ; but ‘Israel 
15. . ’ . s 
ee the Lord’s portion : 


18 Whon, “being his firstborn, he 


and again in the second clause, and the 
glory of their voice [sound = their 
glorious sound] heard their ear. Many 
authorities correct atray, “their” [after 
devs |, into avrov, “ His,” and the Syr. has 
the same reading. But there seems no need 
for the correction. “Their” voice or sound 
was that of the commandments, v. 12, while 
they only saw “‘the greatness of glory,” not 
“ His” glory itself. 


14. The reference seems to be to the 
chapters following the ten commandments, 
especially Ex. xxi., xxi. 


15. This verse sets forth the final inference 
from all as regards Israel’s personal respon- 
sibility, in answer to the objections mentioned 
in Ecclus. xvi. 17, &c. 


16. The whole verse must be omitted. It 
is so evidently an interpolation and of late, 
probably Christian, authorship, that it is 
difficult to understand its insertion. 


17. Omit ‘‘ For in the division of the nations 
of the whole earth.” Fritzsche regards the 
“rulers” whom God had set over each nation 
as their guardian angels, through whom He 
stood in some relationship to “every people,” 
and he refers in corroboration to LXX. 
Deut. xxxii. 8 and Heb. ii. 5. The latter 
passage has not any reference to this subject, 
nor does even the former bear out the con- 
tention of Fritzsche, since the parallelism be- 
tween the verse in Ecclus. and that in LXX. 
Deut. is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. 
It is indeed true that the LX X. rendering of 
Deut. xxxii. 8 reproduces the tradition in the 
Jer. Targ. on Gen. xi. 7, 8, where the “We” 
who came down to confound the languages 
and to scatter the people are explained to be 


Apoc—Vol. IT. 


nourisheth with discipline, and giving _B.C. 
him the light of his love doth not “=” 
forsake him. 

19 ‘Therefore all their works are ¢ ver. 15. 
as the sun before him, and his eyes 
are continually upon their ways. 

20 None of their unrighteous deeds 
are hid from him, but all their sins 
are before the Lord. 

21 But the Lord being gracious, 
and knowing his workmanship, ”nei- ” Deut. 
ther left nor forsook them, but spared 3" * 
them. 

22 The “alms of a man is as a sig- ” ch. 29. 
net with him, and he will keep the  ** 
good deeds of man ’as the apple of ? Ps. 17.8. 
the eye, and give repentance to his 
sons and daughters. 


the seventy angels, having reference to the 
seventy nations who would be formed (comp. 
also Pirgé d.R. El. 24). In the later Midrash 
this is further developed, and God not only 
assigns to the nations their bounds “according 
to the number of the angels of God” (LXX. 
Deut.), but these angel-princes are protectors 
of the nations, hostile to Israel, and shall 
ultimately be cast down (Ber. R. 56; Shem. 
R. 21: Vayy. R. 29; Ruth R. ed. Warsh. 
p. 364). But in Ecclus, there is as yet not 
any mention of such hostility to Israel on the 
part of the “ angel-princes,” nor even a clear 
indication of the legend underlying the LXX. 
gloss on Deut. and the Jer. Targum. When 
to this we add that Michael was similarly 
regarded as the “ Angel-prince” of Israel, we 
are inclined to regard “the rulers” of Ecclus. 
xvii. 17 as secular princes, and the reference 
—if any—to be to Deut. xxxi. 8, 9 in the 
Hebrew. And words of comfort like these 
would be very appropriate in the political 
condition of Israel in the time of the older 
Siracide. 


18. This verse must be omitted. 
19. Omit “ therefore.” 


20. Their unrighteous deeds are not 
hid from Him, and all their sins are before 
the Lord.| The Syr.: “and open before Him 
are all their thoughts ’’—perhaps more true to 
the original, or else by way of softening it. 


21. This verse must be omitted. 


22. The last clause after “apple of the eye” 
must be omitted. From the nation the writer 
passes to the individual. Although Israel as 
a people may suffer for their sins, yet there 
are the righteous among them. We have 
here clear indication of the later doctrine of 

If 


23 #Afterwards he will rise up 

and reward them, and render their 
_ recompence upon their heads. 

24 %But unto them that repent, he 

9. granted them return, and comforted 

those that failed in patience. 
r Jer. 3. 25 Return unto the Lord, and 
a9! forsake thy sins, make thy prayer 


be before his face, and ' offend less. 
offence. 26 Turn again to the most High, 


and turn away from iniquity: for he 

will lead thee out of darkness into 
Por wie the “ight of health, and hate thou 

abomination vehemently. 
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[v. 23—30. 


High in the grave, instead of them — 
which live and give thanks? 51). 

28 Thanksgiving perisheth from iss 
the dead, as from one that is not: Bexs 
the living and sound in heart shall” 
praise the Lord, 

29 How great is the lovingkini- 
ness of the Lord our God, and his 
compassion unto such as turn unto 
him in holiness ! 

30 For all things cannot bein men, 
because the son of man is not im- 
mortal. 


the meritoriousness of ‘ good works,” espe- 
cially of ‘‘almsgiving.” Altogether the 
verse forms a later Judaic paraphrase, or 
rather transformation, of Deut. xxxii. ro. It 
is now “almsgiving” which is precious as 
“the signet” on the hand, and which God 
guards as carefully as the apple of the eye. 
Nothing can annul what that signet has sealed ; 
nothing shall disturb or dim that eye. The 
meaning which we attach to this verse is con- 
firmed by the paraphrastic Syr. rendering: 
“The righteousness {merit} of all the sons of 
men is sealed and deposited with Him, and 
the goodness of all the sons of men is as the 
apple of the eye preserved before Him.” 


23. From the use of the expression “ and 
render their recompence upon their own 
heads,” which is not only exactly parallel to 

oel iii. (Heb. iv.) 6,7, but reproduces the word- 
ing of the LXX., we conclude that this verse 
refers not to the subject of wv. 22, but to the 
punishment of the wicked. With this agrees 
the Syr.: “and return [give] their sins (in the 


Heb. it was probably D798; comp. also 
Ps. xxviii. 4) upon their head.” 


24. granteth...comforteth... fail 
in confidence.| That is, those whose hope 
or confidence of forgiveness faileth. The 
Syr. either misread or misunderstood the 
original. 

25. Last stanza. and offend less.) Rather: 
and lessen (the occasion for) offence; 
lit, “the stumble.” The word mpdécroppa 
is used in that sense (although for different 
Hebrew words) in LXX. Ex. xxiii. 33, 
XXxiv. 12; Is. viii, 14, xxix. 213 and in 
N. T. Rom. ix. 32, 33, xiv. 13, 203; 1 Cor. 
vill. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 8. Substantially, therefore, 
the advice is to avoid what would lead to sin. 
The or. had here either a diferent text, or 
altered the original. Or it may be that the 
younger Siracide had modified it in his own 
fashion. The Greek is certainly feeble as 
compared with the Syriac. 


26. The clause beginning “for he wil 
lead thee,” and ending ‘into the light of 
health,” must be omitted. 


27, 28. grave.] Rather, Hades. 


thanks ... thanksgiving.| Rather, praise. 

Verses 27 and 28a seem again to imply 2 
denial of personal immortality. On the other 
hand, the Syr. has: “For what delight bath 
the Lord in all those who perished in the 
world instead of them who live and render 
praise toHim?” Does the Greek text repre 
sent an alteration on the part of the younge 
Siracide, or is the Syr. version a Christan 
emendation? After “sound” in v, 28 om 
the words “in heart.” The gloss may hart 
been intended to mitigate what might seem 
offensive in the original, while the limitatia 
“praise” to corporeal and temporal 
is quite in the spirit of at least the younger 
Siracide. 

29. Omit as glosses, similar in character 10 
that just noticed, in clause a, “our God; 
and in clause 4, “in holiness.” 


30. The first clause in the Greek gre 
no meaning. If we were to alter wayra into 
ravra, it would agree with the Syr. and te 
sense would be: “ For these things are na 
man.” But this does not fit in either with 
what precedes or with what follows. It 
seems not unlikely that the Hebrew omg! 
was DIND Sx XN? °2 or WAIR—" for the 
Lord is not as man,” and that the young? 
Siracide misread 53 for 98 and D7X3 fr 
DIXD (comp. Horowitz, in Frankel’s ‘ Mor 
atschr.’ xiv. p. 198). If we may thus account 
for the first clause by a misreading 
Hebrew, it is not easy to explain the second 
clause. It accords indeed with the first caus 
in the Greek, but we can scarcely imagine 
it faithfully represents the original. Can it have 
been intended to convey the same meaning © 
vv. 27, 28 a—or else to attenuate that meanilt 


B. 


32 He vieweth the power of the 
height of heaven; and all men are 
but earth and ashes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


4 God's works are to be wondered at. 9 Man's 
hfe is short. 11 Godis merciful. 15 Do not 
blemish thy good deeds with ill words. 22 
noe not to be justified. 30 Follow not thy 

ts. 


~-—--- — ee en ee 


there is none other but he, 5 

3 Who governeth the world with 35 
the palm of his hand, “and all things « ch. 
obey his will: for he is the King of ** 
all, by his power ¢ dividing 
ae from profane. 

4 To whom hath he given power 
to declare his works? ‘and who shall ¢ Ps. 
find out his noble acts? = 


by a vague generality? The Syr. has: “nor 
is his counsel like that of the sons of flesh.” 
$1. Whether we adopt the Greek or the 
Syriac version of v. 30, v. 31 is evidently 
intended to set forth in contrast to the great- 
ness and goodness of God the inherent weak- 
ness of the creature: What is more 
shining [more brilliant] than the sunt? 
yet even this is obscured: and an 
evil man will think of flesh and blood. 
Fritzsche translates: “taketh flesh and blood 
into consideration,” and regards it as referring 
toa moral obscuration. But this explanation is 
not sati For in that case we should 
have the inapt comparison of the natural 
obscuration of the light of the sun with the 
voluntary moral obscuration of the wicked. 
Our A. V. adopts the Alex. reading, which 
must be regarded as an attempt at emendation. 
The Syr. hrases. Horowitz (uz. 5.) con- 
jectures that the Hebrew original was: *3 3X 
DT WW Wisk MAWND, “how much more 
the thoughts of man who is flesh and blood ;” 
or else, on a like supposition, DIN S¥° °3 Ae 
BY "W2 yw, “how much more the evil 
imagining of man who is flesh and blood.” 
If s0, the Greek translator might have treated 
the substantive “'¥° as a verb, and interpreted 
it by “‘ meditateth,” or “ imagineth.” 

32. He surveys the host of the height 
of beaven, and men, all [of them], are earth 
and ashes.| We have rendered dvvauy by 
“the host,” supposing the original to have 
been bn or Sn, which is generally rendered 
in the LX X. by dvvayuis. The Syr. has: “He 
Judgeth the host of heaven, also the children 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As is the case in other chapters, so here 
closing part of chap. xvii. becomes 
; of farther teaching in chap. xviii. 
It consists of two Parts: Part I., vv. 1-18; 
Part II., w. 19-end. Part I. contains three 


stanzas (6— originally 7? — + 7 + 4 verses). 


The first stanza (vv. 1-7) sets forth the 
greatness of God relatively to man; the second 
stanza (vv. 8-14), the smallness of man rela- 
tively to God in His greatness and goodness ; 
while the third stanza (vv. 15-18) admonishes 
man in his own way to imitate the goodness 
of God. This forms the transition to Part II., 
which deals with man. Here also we have 
three stanzas (7 + 4 + 4 verses), which may 
be thus summarized: stanza 1 (vv. 19-25), 
man relatively to God ; stanza 2 (vv. 
general inferences; stanza 3 (vv. 30-33), moral 
application, or rather the commencement of a 
series of useful commonplace sayings. 


1. The text seems here corrupt. The Syr. 
begins with what we number as v. 4. In the 
A. V. v. 3 must be omitted, so that the first 
stanza would only consist of six verses. But 
we would suggest that both vv. 1 and 2 must 
in the original have had a second clause, and 
that there is a /acuna between vv. 2 and 4. 
Thus stanza 1 may originally have consisted 
of seven verses. 

in general.| Rather, generally. This in 
the sense of the world as a whole (comp. the 
use of xow7 in 2 Macc. ix. 26). We con- 
jecture that if this verse was in the original 
Hebrew, it contained a strong assertion of the 
Divine creation of everything out of nothing, 
and that the younger Siracide, entertaining the 
Alexandrian notion of the pre-existence of 
matter, had modified it, but disguised this 
under the ambiguous expression xo.w7, which 
might mean “together,” “as a whole,” or 
“ generally.” 

2. The Lord alone shall be justified 
[perhaps: “declared righteous”].] This verse 
seems also fragmentary. We can only con- 
jecture that it expressed an antithesis to the 
im ess and defects of all creatures. 
See under v.5. The second clause in the 
A. V., “and there is none other but he,” as 
well as v. 3, must be omitted. 


4. To no one [so the better jest 

gave He power to proclaim His works. 

Schleusner: facultatem dedit, seu copiam fecit— 
H 2 


31-4] ECCLESIASTICUS. XVII. XVIII. 99 

Cc 31 4What is brighter than the E that liveth for ever “created B.C. 

“—=* sun? yet the light thereof faileth ; all things in general. igen 
7% and flesh and blood will imagine evil. | 2 The Lord only is righteous, and * 


42. 


holy things ¢ Lev. ro 


206. 


| fole) 


B. Cc; 
Cir. 200. 


5 Who shall number the strength 
of his majesty? and who shall also 
tell out his mercies? 

6 As for the wondrous works of 
the Lord, there may nothing be taken 
from them, neither may any thing 
be put unto them, neither can the 
ground of them be found out. 

7 When a man hath done, then he 
beginneth ; and when he leaveth off, 
then he shall be doubtful. 

8 What is man, and whereto 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XVIII. [v. 5—12. 


serveth he? what is his good, and B.C 
what is his evil ? ss 
g “Thenumber of a man’s days at / Ps. so. 
the most are an hundred years. a 
10 As a drop of water unto the 
sea, and a gravelstone in comparison 
of the sand; so are a thousand years < Ps. 90. 
to the days of eternity. 2 Pet. 3.8. 
11 Therefore is God patient with 
them, and poureth forth his mercy 
upon them. 
12 He saw and perceived their end 


gc. none of His creatures is able or sufficient 
for it; none is qualified fully to proclaim them. 
Fritzsche regards it as = éverroinge in Ecclus. 
xlii. 17. But although the two passages are 
parallel, the meaning of é¢ymoéw (in Ecclus. 
xlii.) is somewhat different from that of 
éxrrovew. The expression “to proclaim His 
works” is the same as in LXX. Ps. cvi. 
(Heb. cvii.) 22, although the idea is rather 
parallel to LXX. Ps. cv. (Heb. cvi.) 2. In 
the Syr.: “Who is able to shew forth— 
manifest, declare—His works?” 


and who can search out His mighty 
actst] The same word (as for “search 
out”) is used in the LX X. both for 077 and 
for IP; “mighty acts,” peyadeia, as in LX X. 


Ps, Ixx. (Heb. Ixxi.) 19: mio. 


5. In the Syr. the Greek wv. 4 (there v. 1) 
is followed (as v. 2) by what is fragmentarily 
preserved in the Greek v. 2: ‘The whole 
world shall be examined together, and the 
Lord alone be just.”. The Greek w. 5 is 
omitted inthe Syr. “ Number” = enumerate ; 
“tell out” = set forth. In the Hebrew 
original the second clause (if genuine) may 


have been: ION W372 FYB "0. 


6. There is not [it is not possible] to 
make fewer (to diminish] nor to add to, 
nor is there (fully) to search out the 


wonderful works cnindn ; generally — 
thirty-one times—so translated in the LXX.] 
of the Lord. 


7. When a man hath ended, then he begin- 
neth.| Ie. when he is at the end of his 
attempts to compute or understand, he is 
really only at the beginning of his task and of 
God's wonderful works. 


and when he ceaseth [ Bretschneider aptly, 
scil. opere peracto—when he gives up the 
search, rests from it], then is he per- 
plexed.] Je. astonied, confounded, in 
utter perplexity, viz. alike by what he cannot 
search out and by the multitude of the things 


opening to his view. The most apt rendering 
here is the Latin obstupescere. This not only 
answers to the Syr. rendering, but aropéw is 
used in the same sense in the LXX. (see, for 
example, Gen. xxxii. 8 (LXX. 7), where it 


stands for 15 ¥°1) and repeatedly in the N. T. 
The Syr. translates ‘when they return,” 
instead of “when he ceaseth.” Possibly the 
original may have been 30”, which the Greek 
translator rendered “ when he ceaseth ;” while 
the Syr. derived it from 31% The Greek 
gives a better sense. 


8. This leads up to the second stanza about 
man. Instead of ‘‘ whereto serveth he?” the 
Svr. has, “what is his defect and what his 
advantage ?” — Heb. 3219n) m3 33DN AD 
—aword-play. Altogether a pessimist view 
of man and of life. 


9. The number of days of a man [the 
duration of his life] many years, (if) an 
hundred.]| Bretschneider quotes from Seneca, 
‘de brevit. vitae,’ c. 3: ‘“ Pervenisse te ad ulti- 
mum actatis humanae videmus: centesimus 
tibi, vel supra, premitur annus.” But then the 
philosopher continues to shew how much has 
to be deducted from this age on account of 
trouble, illness, and needless or frivolous 
waste, so that the real span of life is after all 
very short (ed. Ruhkopf, i. pp. 497, 498). 


10. As a drop of water out of the sea and 
a little stone out of the sand [the omis- 
sion of the prepos. in the second clause is a 
Hebraism. See Winer, /. 1, p. 373, &c.], so 
a few years in the day ofeternity.| The 
Syr. here paraphrases in targumic manner. 


1l. Therefore is the Lord long-suffer- 
ing towards them.] He bears with them 
in their sins. Bretschneider notes here the 
absence of any reference to another life. This 
appears especially in v. 12. 


12. their end.}] Karacrpogdn is a rather 
stronger word than “end,” and used sensu 
malo. The Hebrew had probably ON"IN®, as 
in the Syr. , 


V, 13—20. | 


B.C. to be evil; therefore he multiplied 
— his compassion. 
13 The mercy of man is toward 
P.4s his neighbour; *but the mercy of 
the Lord is upon all flesh : he reprov- 
eth, and nurtureth, and teacheth, and 
e.3. bringeth again, ‘as a shepherd his 
flock. 
14 He hath mercy on them that 
receive discipline, and that diligently 
seek ory his judgments. 
15 “My son, blemish not th 
deeds, aeithes use pote Ae 
words when thou givest any thing. 


I qt. 


13. toward his neighbour.] The Syr., “him 
that is near in flesh:” this, in accordance with 
Rabbinic usage and ideas. 


reproving, and disciplining, and 
teaching, and bringing back.| The 
reference is to God. 


14. He bath mercy on them that socept 
discipline, and who hasten [make haste] 
after His ord@inances.| Lit., “judgments,” 
D’phYVO—whao submit to the discipline which 
He administers and become obedient. The 
Syr. here substitutes: “Happy they who 
hope in His compassion and they who receive 
[approve] His judgments.” 

15. Third stanza: see Introd. 

Son, add not blame in thy good deeds. 
Lit., give not blame, viz. joining words o 
reproach to benefits bestowed—a not un- 
common mode of pharisaic churlishness. The 
opposite characteristic in the gifts of God in 
St. James i. 5—one of the many parallelisms 
between that Ep. and Ecclus. (see General 
lntrod.). 

nor with [in] every gift sadness 
[mourning] of words.] Jc. words that cause 
sadness, The Syr. evidently misunderstood 
this verse. The sentiment is truly Jewish in 
the best sense. 

16. beat.| Perhaps “ scorching east-wind:” 
in that case it would mean that it restores 
what such east-wind, O'S), “has scorched ” 
(see Grimm, ‘ Lex. in |. N. T.’ sub xavooy). 

17. a word.| Viz. a good, kind word. 


better than a gift.} In the Hebrew pro- 
bably: JAR 3b. The Talmud contains 
many similar statements. Thus Sukk. 194: 
Alms are rewarded only according to the 
graciousness which accompanies them. In 
‘Jer. Peah,’ vill. 9, it is pointed out that in 
Ps. xli. 1 it is said, “ Blessed is he that con- 
i ” (not “that giveth to") “the poor.” 
In ‘ Babh. B.’ 96 we read that he that gave to 
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16 Shall not the dew asswage the 


Cir. 


10I 


B. 


C. 
200. 


heat? so is a word better than a — 


ft. 
J 17 Lo, is not a word better than 
a gift? but both are with a gracious 
man. : 

18 A fool will upbraid churlishly, 
and a gift of the envious consumeth 
the eyes. 

19 Learn before thou speak, and 
use ep has or ever thou be sick. 

20 
self, and in the day of visitation thou ° 
shalt find mercy. 


the poor a Perutah (the smallest coin) was 
blessed with six blessings (according to Is. lviii. 
8,9), but he that comforted them with words 
was blessed with eleven blessings (according 
to Is. lviii. 10-12). Lastly, in ‘Ab. de R. 
Nath.’ xiii. we are told that if one bestowed on 
another all the gifts in the world, but with an 
unpleasant countenance, it would be reckoned 
as if he had not given anything, while if a man 
received his neighbour with a pleasant face, 
even if he gave him nothing, it would be 
reckoned as if he had bestowed on him all the 
gifts in the world. 


but.| Rather, and. 


gracious.} The same expression in St. Luke 
i. 23, 


18. A fool will upbraid ungraciously, and 
the gift of a chur] [Sdoxavos, Ecclus, xiv. 
3, and often— here not exactly = envious, but 
corresponding to the German scheelsuchtig, 
misgunstig| melteth the ees.) Not, as 
Fritzsche understands it: “ causeth weeping,” 


but as in Job xxxi. 16, for mp3; here possibly 
Dy nb2—*consumeth the eyes,” perhaps 
in the sense of their looking and longing in 
‘vain. 


19. This verse begins the second Part. 

use physick.| Rather, attend to thy 
health, or else get thee medicine 
The Syr.: “before thou fightest procure for 
thyself an helper, and before thou art sick a 
physician.” 


20. Before judgment.}] Here evidently 
that of God, whether the controversy be 
between Him and man, or between man and 
man. 


and in the hour of visitation thou shalt 
find reconciliation.] Syr.: “ Before ad- 
versity comes upon thee, pray, and in the 
hour of adversity thou shalt find it, and it 
will procure favour for thee.” The meaning 


efore judgment ‘examine thy- ¢ Cor. 11. 
» 3%. 


102 
B.C 21 ™Humble thyself before thou 
on be sick, and in the time of sins shew 
ts 7 repentance. 
* Deut. 22 "Let nothing hinder thee to 
Pic. pay thy vow in due time, and defer 
5. 4- not until death to be justified. 


23 Before thou prayest, prepare 
thyself; and be not as one that 
tempteth the Lord. 


of the Greek is, that if a man thus makes 
timely self-examination, and combines with it 
humiliation and repentance, judgment will 
not descend upon him. 


22. The second clause may refer to the 
ractice of delaying to perform a vow till just 
efore death, and then discharging his obliga- 

tion, and thereby becoming “ justified,” that 
is, escaping punishment. 


In general vv. 19-21 are strictly Judaic 
and find their parallel in Rabbinic writings. 
Thus we read (‘ Jer. Taan.’ ili. 6, p. 9a): 
“ Honour thy physician before thou hast need 
of him.” In the Midrash it is quoted as a 
proverb (Shem. R. 21), and explained to 
mean that we are to worship and to entreat 
God before we are overtaken by sickness or 
adversity (comp. Ecclus. xxxvill. 1). In 
another place (Shabb. 324) we find this: 
“ Kver let a man seek mercy before he is ill. 
For when he becomes sick they say to him: 
Shew thy merits, and thou shalt be delivered.” 
In Sanh. 44.4 we read: “ Ever let a man pray 
before adversity comes.” Again in Nedar. 
41a it is said: “The sick does not rise from 
his sickness till] all his sins are forgiven him ;” 
and in ‘ Babh. K.’ 46 4, “ There is no medica- 
ment like the medicine of prayer and of the 
Law.” Other passages might be quoted from 
the tractate ‘Berakhoth,’ sctting forth the 
connexion of prayer and humiliation with 
the healing of disease. ‘The Syr. renders the 
passage somewhat differently, and as it seems 
to us, at any rate, paraphrastically. 


23. Before thou vowest, prepare thyself.) 
That is, we are to consider whether the vow 
should be made, and whether we are prepared 
to perform it. In the Midrash ‘‘Tanchuma’ 
(Par. Vayyishlach, ed. Warsh. p. 43 4) this 
saying of Ben Sira is quoted as follows: 
“ Before thou vowest, prepare thy vow lest 
thou be [or, that thou be not] as one that 
causeth to err.” This agrees with the Syr., 
which, however, renders the second clause: 
“and be not as a man that tempteth his 
lord”—possibly altering the ‘338 of the 
Hebrew original into Y338. But from the 
quotation in ‘’Tanchuma’ it would rather 
secm that neither the one nor the other word 
was In the original. The passage is evidently 
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[v. 21—26. 


24 °Think upon the wrath that 


B.C. 


shall be at the end, and the time of “——~ 


vengeance, when he shall turn away 
his face. 

25 When thou hast enough, re- 
member the time of hunger: and 
when thou art rich, think upon 
poverty and need. 

26 From the morning until the 


based on Eccles. v. 4, 5, with which it is 
brought into connexion in ‘ Tanchuma.’ 


24. The Syr. here paraphrases what the 
translator either did not or else would not 
understand. 


Remember [think upon the] wrath in 
the days of the end [death ?], and the time 
of retribution in the turning away 


[or hiding] of the countenance] Viz. 
when God shall turn away or hide His 
countenance. ‘This rendering is established 


by the use of the similar expressions in LX X. 
Deut. xxxi. 18, on which, indeed, the saying 
of the Siracide seems founded. Comp. for 
the expression also Deut. xxxii. 20 and other 
passages. (In general we mark the frequent 
reference in Ecclus. to LXX. Deut.) The 
verse under consideration has been generally 
understood as referring to the time of a 
man’s death: “the days of the end” = “the 
days of death.” But in that case we should 
have expected the singular, not the plural: 
“in the day,” as in Ecclus. xi. 26, not “in the 
days.” Accordingly we would suggest that 
the expression refers not to “death,” but 
represents the Hebrew N‘INN: that which 
cometh afterwards, the end, in later Heb. 
especially the future. Indeed, in LXX. Prov. 
xxiv. 14 MINN is rendered by reAeurn. Thus 
the meaning of the verse would be: remember 
the wrath in the days hereafter, in the future, 
in the end, and that there will be a time of 
tribulation when He turneth away His coun- 
tenance. We would farther suggest that the 
reference is primarily to the making of vows 
by which God is provoked (v. 24), and 
secondarily to all sins of rashness. Thus it 
would, in the strictest sense, be a paraphrase 
of Eccles. v. 6, which should be rendered 
(not as in the A. V., nor as in the R. V., 
but): “ Suffer not [cause not] thy mouth to 
bring punishment upon thy flesh.” 


25. Remember the time of hunger 
in the time of satiety, (and) poverty 
and need in the days of wealth.] 
Here also the reference seems primarily to 
vows rashly made in a scason of prosperity 
without bearing in mind the future difficulties 
which this may involve. Besides, the verse 
may also be intended generally to enjoin the 


° ch. 7. 17, 
36. 


f Rom. 6. 
6 & 13. 14 


Vv. 27—33-] 


evening the time is changed, and all 
things are soon done before the Lord. 

27 4A wise man will fear in every 
thing, and in the day of sinning he 
will beware of offence: but a fool 
will not observe time. 

28 Every man of understanding 
knoweth wisdom, and will give praise 
unto him that found her. 

29 They that were of understand- 
ing in sayings became also wise them- 
selves, and poured forth exquisite 
parables. 

30 ?Go not after thy lusts, but 
refrain thyself from thine appetites. 

31 If thou givest thy soul the de- 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XVIII. XIX. 


sires that please her, she will make 
thee a laughingstock to thine enemies 
that malign thee. 

32 Take not pleasure in much 
good cheer, neither be tied to the 
expence thereof. 

33 Be not made a beggar by ban- 
queting upon borrowing, when thou 
hast nothing in thy purse: for thou 
shalt lie in wait for thine own life, 


and be talked on. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


2 Wine and women seduce wise men. 7 Say 
not all thou hearest. 17 Reprove thy friend 
without anger. 22 There is no wisdom in 
wickedness. 


need of timely preparation for the future. 
The Rabbis are urgent on the same topic, 
chiefly with the view of counselling prepara- 
tion in this life for that which is to come: 
preparing during the week for the Sabbath; 
providing before setting out for the require- 
ments of the journey, &c. 


26. Bya natural transition the writer passes 
to the rapidness of great changes and the con- 
sequent need of preparedness. 


From morning to evening.] Je. in 
the brief space between these two. For the 
expression, comp. Ruth ii. 7; Job iv. 20. 

the time is changed.| We might almost 
incline to regard xaipos = tempus, in the sense 
of “weather,” but it gives good sense even if 
we retain the ordinary rendering “ time.” 

and all things are rapid before the Lord. | 
As the time quickly flieth—or else as the 
weather rapidly changes—from morning to 
evening, so all things are in their changeful 


occurrence rapid before God. 


27. Omit “but a fool will not observe time.” 


A wise man will be careful [cautious] 
an every thing, and in the days of sins—i.c. 
in those in which sin abounds—qi//] beware 
of offence [transgression].| The Syr. must 
here have had another text, since it conveys a 
different kind of lesson from the Greek. 


28. The Syr. has: “ Every wise man has 
to teach wisdom, and to render thanks to them 
that know her.” It must be admitted that 
this fits in better with the following verse. 


29. They who are of understanding in 
sayings —who understand their meaning — 
become also wise themselves—probably : also 
display their wisdom, and pour /ort/ 
exquisite proverbs.| ‘Their wisdom shews 
itself in this. 


30. This verse is headed in the Greek text 
by the words: “ Mastery (control) over the 
soul.” This can scarcely have been in the 
original, and probably slipped from the margin 
into the text. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that there should be an indication 
of this inscription in the Syr.—unless, indeed, 
the translator, or a later “ hand,’ had the 
Greek before him. The heading itself is not 
inapt. In all probability the writer intended 
to begin with wv. 30 the exquisite common- 
places or proverbs to which reference was 
made in v. 29. 

but.| Rather, and. 

31. If thou ministerest [suppliest] to 
thy soul the pleasure [gratification] of 
desire [appetite, passion], it <7// make thee, 
gore.] Omit the words: “that malign thee.” 
A man who gives the reins to his desires will 
soon become a laughing-stock to his enemies. 

32. Delight not in much luxurious- 
ness, nor suffer thyself to be bound 
to its association.] So literally; the 
purport being to warn against being drawn 
into association with, or the society of, dons 
wivans. SvupBoryn, in the LXX, always for 
nqan or 3h!) —‘* Luxuriousness,” not 
merely in the pleasures of the table, but 
including all the wantonness of which this 
formed part. 

33. banqueting.| The expression refers to 
having a share in joint banquets. Philo (‘de 
I:br.,’ § 6, ed. Mang. i. p. 360) makes curious 
reference to such joint feasts, and in haggadic 
manner traces the word cupodoxoréw to a 
connexion between oupfodrai, the contribu- 
tions to these feasts, and xdémrw, “I strike,” 
“wound,” “smite.” The last clause in the 
A. V. after “thy purse” must be omitted. 
The Syr. paraphrases or rather is a Targum 
on the verse. 


104 ECCLESIASTICUS. XIX. [v. 1—6. 
B.C. A LABOURING man that is to heritage, and a bold man shall be B.C. 


Se given to drunkenness shall not taken away. — 
be rich: and he that contemneth 4 °He that is hasty to give credit < Josh. 22. 


small things shall fall by little and is lightminded; ¢and he that sinneth ene & 


little. shall offend against his own soul. 36. 


* Cen 9. 2 *Wine and “women will make 
ae Ra ~=men of understanding to fall away : 


6: Kings and he that cleaveth to harlots will 
4 become impudent. 
3 Moths and worms shall have him 


CHAPTER XIX. 


From what seems a confusion in the text of 
vv. 3-5, it is not easy to arrange the chapter. 
But its general subject seems an admonition 
to carefulness: first in reference to sinful in- 
dulgence (vv. 1-3 of A. V.); secondly, in 
regard to what we listen to, and say (vv. 4-12 
of A. V.), and what we credit (vv. 13-17). 
Then follows a caution as regards true and 
false wisdom, and what hypocritically assumes 
the appearance of wisdom (7. 20-28); the 
last two verses forming a general conclusion 


(vv. 29, 30). 


1. This verse connects itself with the close 
of the previous chapter. 


and he that despiseth the few things 
—either he who is not careful over the few 
things which he hath, or else he who freely 
spends what in itself seems little, small sums 
—shall speedily [soon] fall, in the sense 
of being ruined. The Syr. has: “he that 
loveth flesh shall inherit poverty.” It is diffi- 
cult to account for this: the Greek seems 
more congruous with the first clause of v. 1; 
the Syr. with v. 2. 


2. fall away.| Viz. from God: “ will 
become impudent ;” rather, will be more 
reckless (daring, audacious), viz. than those 
referred to in the first clause. 


3. moths.] In the wider sense of insects 
of that kind (maggots). 


and a reckless soul shall be de- 
stroyed.| Several considerations seem to 
suggest corruption in the text. Thus the 
description of him that cleaveth to harlots as 
more reckless seems strange, while the second 
clause of v. 3 is not only needless, but 
weakens the first clause. Accordingly it has 
been suggested that the words “will be 
more reckless” (roApnpotepos) have some- 
how intruded from the second clause of v. 3 
(Wuy7y toApnpa), and that the verse should 
read: “he that cleaveth to harlots, moths and 
worms shall have him to heritage.” This 
would be parallel to such passages as Prov. v. 
5; Vil. 26, 27; ix. 18. But in that case it 
would also seem necessary to strike out the 


5 Whoso taketh pleasure in wick- 
edness shall be condemned: but he 
that resisteth pleasures crowneth his 


life. 
6 He that can rule his tongue 


second clause of v. 3, as now doubly incon- 
gruous. That clause may originally have been 
a marginal gloss, which somehow crept into 
the text, and then in turn gave rise to the 
intrusion of roApnporepos €ora inv. 2. The 
alterations thus made may seem extensive, 
but they are in accordance with the Syr., 
which has: “and he that cleaveth to whoredom 
shall perish.” 


4. The writer now passes to an entirely 
different subject, which is connected with the 
verses following. 


He that hastily [quickly] trusteth 
[giveth credence]—who is hasty to give trust 
and credence—is of a light mind.] The 
next clause presents difficulties. Its literal 
translation would be: and he that sin- 
neth against his soul shall offend, 
or else be guilty. This, rather than the 
somewhat unnatural arrangement of the 
words adopted in the A. V. and by Fritzsche. 
But in any case it is difficult to see the 
connexion between this and the first clause 
of the verse. As in the LXX. the expression 
‘against his own soul” is rendered by eés 
TH €avtov Wuyny (LXX. Prov. xx. 2; comp. 
vill. 36) and not Wuyny adrod, we might be 
inclined to suppose that the Son of Sirach 
had meant that one who sinned against the 
soul of another (not “his own”) by lightly 
crediting a report was guilty of offence. But 
in the Book of Sirach Wuy7 avrod is also 
used for “his own soul.” We would there- 
fore suggest that the whole of this difficult 
clause was not in the original, but has some- 
how crept into the Greek text. And we 
are confirmed in this view by the circum- 
stance that the Syr. substitutes for it: “he 
that condemneth himself, who shall justify 
him ?”—which is an interpolation from x. 29, 
and is omitted in the Arabic Version. 


5, 6. We notice, first, that clause 2 of z. 5 
and clause 1 of a. 6 must be omitted. But 
even so the Greek text is evidently corrupt. 
Although gencrally unwilling to adopt ex- 
tensive emendations, yet those proposed by 
Drusius are so reasonable and give such a 
good meaning that we accept them, although 


af friend 
or fre. 


Vv. 7—I10.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XIX. 105 
shall live without strife; and he thou canst without offence, reveal Bo 


that hateth babbling shall have less 
evil, 

7 ‘Rehearse not unto another that 
which is told unto thee, and thou 
shalt fare never the worse. 

8 Whether it be 'to friend or foe, 
talk not of other men’s lives; and if 


them not. 
9 For he heard and observed thee, 


and when time cometh he will 'hate Or, shew 
ts hatred. 


thee. 
10 If thou hast heard a word, let 


it die with thee ; and be bold, it will 
not burst thee. 


they involve some difficulties. The present 
text runs: 6 evdpawdpevos kapdia Karayvo- 
aOnoera—“ he that rejoiceth in heart” [is 
of j Joyous heart (?)]} “shall be condemned ; ‘ 
cat 6 puo@y Aahiay €atrovourat Kaxia—* and 
he that hateth babbling shall have less evil.” 
Even Fritzsche admits that nothing can be 
made of xapdia in the first clause. It is 
therefore easiest to suppose with Drusius 
that the xapdia of the first clause, and the 
xaxia Of the second, have been misplaced and 
must be interchanged. This gives a very 
good sense for the first clause: “He that 
taketh pleasure in evil shall be condemned,” 
z.e. he whose delight it is to hear and spread 
evil. In the second clause a further emen- 
dation is required. Drusius supposes that 
the Hebrew text had 3’, “he that repeateth 
a thing,” lit. a word, and ‘that the translator 
misread it N2¥’, “he that hateth,” and ac- 
cordingly rendered “he that hateth babbling ” 
(133). That the original had “he that re- 
peateth ” is confirmed by the Syr., which has 
the same word. The difficulties unsolved 
are the substitution of the 8 for the 4, and 
that in v. 7 what at first sight seem to have 


been the same Hebrew words (awn by 
727) are correctly rendered in the Greek: 
pnderore Sevrepmans Adyov (but see wv. 7). 
Still the suggestion of Drusius offers the only 
satisfactory emendation of the verse. We 
have little doubt that the same inattention or 
ignorance which appears in the rendering “‘ he 
that hateth babbling,” also led to the strange 


error of literally a5 Dn by 
€Xarrovotra xapdia. Thus corrected, the 
second clause in the Hebrew may have ig 
as follows: 2270N (3732) 737 At 

and the whole verse (vv. 5 <6 in A.V. dis 
have to be thus rendered: He that taketh 
pleasure in evil shall be condemned; 


and he that repeateth a matter is 
wanting in understanding. 


translating 


7. Never repeat a speech [a word], 
and thou shalt fare never the worse.| Thus 
in the Greek. In the Syriac the last clause 
reads: “and no one shall revile thee.” The 
Greek evidently took the root to be %DN, 
while the Syr. derived the word from TDM in 


the Piel, “to revile.’ Which of these was 
correct? We incline to the Syr., which 
would be a virtual adaptation of Prov. xxv. 
96, toa. If we were conjecturally to re- 
construct it according to that passage, the 
Hebrew of wv. 7 may have differed from that 
in v. 6 (see above), and perhaps have run as 


follows : VAN TIDANID (N21) TIT DIAM, 

‘reveal not a matter [we prefer giving 725 
+e wider meaning of “ matter,” rather than 
“word” or “speech ”] lest man revile thee ;” 
or if sd), “and no one shall revile thee.” 
But perhaps the construction may have been 
somewhat different. 

8. Our conjecture of the derivation of v. 7 
from Prov. xxv. 94, toa, is strengthened by 
v. 8, which would be an enlargement of as 


advice in Prov. —in fact, we have the bsn 5 ON 
in the pH) amoxdAurre at the close of the 


verse. The Syr. has here something quite 
different —whether by way of “targum” or 
otherwise, it is impossible to say. But we 


cannot suppose that it gives a correct repre- 
sentation of the Hebrew text, if only because 
it dces not in any wise fit into the context. 
The Greek text runs: Relate not [viz. a 
speech, or any matter] whether to friend 
or to foe fan enlargement on Prov. xxv. 9], 
and, unless sin [fault, blame] attach to 
thee, reveal (it) not, ze. either in the 
sense that blame or guilt would be imputed 
or else that it would really accrue, in which 
cases it would be duty to disclose a matter. 
9. The Syr. has: “lest he that heareth thee 
hateth thee, and regard thee as an harmful 
person.” This seems a closer paraphrase 


of Prov. xxv. ro than the Greek text. But 
the whole section to the end of wv. 12 bears 
evident reference to that passage. The 


verse reads: For he heareth thee, and 
is on his guard against thee; and on 
occasion [when occasion arises] he will 
hate thee; he will not only feel, but shew 
hatred. Grotius aptly: occastone exacta odium 
tut monstrabit. 


10. Hast thou heard a thing? [lit. 
“a word,” but Adyoy here = V3). Let it ‘die 
avith the. Take courage! [cheer up.] I 


avill not burst thee.) For this latter the Syr. 
uses another illustrative figure. 


_ B.C 11 A fool travaileth with a word, 
‘cir. 200. ‘ ‘ 
—— as a woman in labour of a child. 
12 As an arrow that sticketh in a 

man’s thigh, so is a word within a 
hor,  fool’s " belly. 
SLev.19. 13 /Admonish a friend, it may be 
Matt. 13, De hath not done it: and ‘if he have 
15. done it, that he do it no more. 
eee 14 'Admonish thy friend, it may 


be he hath not said it: and if he 
have, that he speak it not again. 

15 Admonish a friend: for many 
times it is a slander, and believe not 
every tale. 

. 16 There is one that slippeth in 
1 Or, I 
willingly. his speech, but not 'from his heart ; 


eee le ee 


11, 12. Two apt illustrations follow. “A 
fool will travail over [by reason wee 
2D 


matter [ard mpogwrov Adyou = 13'T “JE: 

as over an infant she that "giveth 
birth. An arrow stuck in the fleshy 
thigh, so (is) a matter [lit. “word,” as 
above] in the inside of a fool.” Inthe 
Heb. (after the analogy of Ps. xl. 9) probably 


S3D ‘yr Wn3 : this, rather than 223, since 


ab j is never rendered in the LXX. by xotdia ; 
or it may have been, though less probably, 
3323. The Syr.: “ the thigh of a man.’ 


13. The writer proceeds a step further. 
From warning against telling a thing, he goes 
on to caution against crediting a matter or 
else allowing it a permanent influence. 


Cross- -question a friend.| More than 
merely “question,” and not exactly “ad- 
monish,” = the German zurechtaveisen, pro- 
bably somewhat stronger than Fritzsche’s 
zur. Rede stellen: frequently in the LXX.= 
main, The Syr. adds: “that he may not 
do evil.” This would require in the Greek 
mowjon, instead of the éezoinae of the text. 


and if be did something.] Tle. if he did 
any part, although perhaps not the whole of 
what is imputed to him, &c. 


14. Cross-question [perhaps: “ expos- 
tulate with ”—and so in the following verses] 
a@ friend, perhaps he did not say 
(it) [the Syr. makes here an alteration in the 
verb similar to that in v.13]; and if he has 
said (it), that be may not repeat (it) 
[say it again].] Fritzsche supposes that the 
subject of the admonition, alike in wv. 13 
and 14, 1s “a friend,” and that the difference 
lies in this, that in the one case his deed, in 
the other his speech, is the object of expostu- 
lation. Fritzsche reads with C, Sin., some 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XIX. 


[v. r1—20. 


and who is he that hath not offended B.C. 
with his “tongue ? 
17 'Admonish thy neighbour be- 7 @2+_. 
fore thou threaten him; and not James 3.2 
being nee give place to ‘the law of Rese 
the most 
18 “The fe of the Lord is the * Prov. 
first step 'to be accepted [of him,] ch? 4a 26. 
and wisdom obtaineth his love. t Or, of 
19 The knowledge of the com- kim. 
mandments of the Lord is the doc- 
trine of life: and they that do things 
that please him shall ‘receive the « Rev. 2.7. 
fruit of the tree of immortality. Spite 


20 The fear of the Lord is all 
wisdom; and in all wisdom is the 


MSS., the Syr., and Vet. Lat., “the neigh- 
bour ” instead of “a friend.” In that case 
the distinction seems to extend also to the 
persons—in the one case, a friend; and the 
admonition would be, that we should speak 
to a friend about what he is supposed to 
have done, and to a neighbour about what he 
is reported to have said. 


15. Admonish.| Rather, cross-question; 
see v. 13. 


16. There is that slippeth [omit “ in 
his speech ”]; dut not from his soul.) The 
reference here seems not to sins of speech 
(Fritzsche), but to slips in outward conduct, 
which do not always.proceed from inward 
badness, so that we must not in all cases 
judge the one from the other. 


and who sinned not with his tongue ?] 
Sins of deed do not necessarily imply a bad 
heart, and every one is guilty of sins of speech. 
Syr.: “For there is that sinneth but not from 
the heart, and there is that stumbleth but 
not with the tongue.” 


17. Omit in the second clause the words 
“not being angry.” 

Admonish [rather, eross-question] before 
thou threaten, and give place to the law of 
the most High.] kritzsche understands this 
to mean that in doing as directed in the first 
clause we shall obey the law of God, as in 
Lev. xix. 17. But the phrase means, as in 
Rom. xii. 19, Eph. iv. 27, “to give free scope 
to a thing.” Here: expostulate first, and, 
if needful, reprove and threaten ; but beyond 
this allow the Law of God to take its course, 
vive free course to it. Thus Rom. xit. 19 
would really be a reference to this passage. 
The Syr. is here quite different. 


18,19. These verses must be omitted. 
20. All wisdom is fear of the Lord; 


Vv. 2I—27.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XIX. 107 
BC. performance of the law, and the ing, and feareth God, is better than B.C 
“r= knowledge of his omnipotency. one that hath much wisdom, and “~*” 
4Matt.2r 21 ‘Ifa servant say to his master, transgresseth the law of the most 
a I will not do as it pleaseth thee; High. 
though afterward he do it, he anger- 25 There is an exquisite subtilty, 
eth him that nourisheth him. and the same is unjust; and there is 
22 The knowledge of wickedness one that turneth aside to make judg- 
is not wisdom, neither at any time ment appear; and there is a wise 
the counsel] of sinners prudence. man that "justifieth in judgment. l Or, 
23 There is a wickedness, and the 26 There is a wicked man that? 
same an abomination ; and there isa hangeth down his head ‘sadly ; but 10r 


fool wanting in wisdom. 
24 He that hath small understand- 


and in all wisdom (there) is doing [ful- 
filling, observance] of the Law.| ‘The words 
that follow in the A. V. must be omitted. 
The writer naturally passes from reference 
to the Law of God to true wisdom, which is 
its fulfilment. As regards the expression 
“doing of the Law,” we again mark a 
similar use in St. James i. 25 (comp. v. 22), 
and the parallelism extends beyond the 
wording to the reasoning. But in the form 
in which the saying appears in Ecclus. it is 
so Alexandrian that we instinctively turn to 
the Syr. This has: “ The words of prophecy 
and all wisdom is the fear of the Lord [re- 
ligion ?], and the fear of God is wisdom.” If 
we could accept this as representing or 
approximating to the true text, it would, 
first, imply a desire to combine the prophetic 
and the * Wisdom ”-books of the Old Testa- 
ment as constituting the substance of true 
religion; and thus, secondly, represent the 
wia media in the combination of a moderate 
Hellenism with Palestinianism, before their 
separation and later antagonism; in short, 
what we consider to have been the peculiar 
theological standpoint of which the Book of 
Sirach is the expression. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that if we adopt the Syriac text, 
the Greek rendering must be regarded as 
an Alexandrian adaptation by the younger 
Siracide. 


21. This verse must be omitted. 


22. And wisdom is not knowledge 
of wickedness, nor is, where the counsel 
of sinners (is), prudence.| | Or else, * there ts 
no case where the counsel of sinners is pru- 
dence.” Fritzsche omits dzov with the Alex. : 
“nor is the counsel of sinners prudence.” 
The verse seems aptly to follow the reasoning 
of v.20. The Syr. gives the sentiment in 
a concrete form: “He is not wise who Is 
wicked,” &c. 

23. As the first clause yields no proper 
meaning, Fritzsche proposes to substitute for 
gzovnpia, “wickedness,” wavouvpyia, “ clever- 


inwardly he is full of deceit, 
27 Casting down his countenance, 


ness,” as in wv. 25—supposing that zovnpia 
had crept in from the preceding verse. But 
there is little MS. support for this emenda- 
tion. Besides, even if we were so to correct 
the first clause of the verse, a similar want 
of meaning exists in the second clause. On 
the other hand, it has been well suggested 
that a comparison with the Syr. shews that 
the word zrovnpia, “* wickedness,” in the first 
clause, has been interchanged with goia, 
“wisdom,” in the second clause. Thus cor- 
rected, the text reads: “There isa wisdom 
and it is an abomination, and there is a 
silly person who is without [free from] 
wickedness.” With this the following 
verse agrees. 

24. Better one inferior in under- 
standing who feareth (the Lord) than 
one who excelleth [faboundeth] in cle- 
verness and transgresseth the Law.| 
The Syr. is only a virtual repetition of the 
previous verse. 

25. There is an exact [accurate, precise] 
prudence [subtilty], and it is wnyust.| 
The outcome of this precise subtilty 1s not 
truth nor justice, but unrighteousness and 
Injustice. 

and there is that turneth aside (judg- 
ment) for the sake of making it ap- 
pear judgment.| Je. he not only makes 
his turning aside of judgment appear as if it 
were true judgment, but he is so subtle as 
to give to that which is really a turning aside 
of judgment the appearance of having been 
done for the sake of shewing forth judgment 
and vindicating the right. The clause is 
confessedly very difficult. We supply xpcua 
after dcaotpepor; the same expression occurs 


in LXX. Ex. xxiu. 6 for D2 mr. 
» eae T - 
26. The transition is natural from the 
clever deceiver to the clever impostor. 


“There is that is wicked who is bowed 
down with sadness, and...” 


27. He boweth down the face and 


sansa Google 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 


B.C. and making as if he heard not: 
1” where he is not known, he will do 
thee a mischief before thou be aware. 

28 And if for want of power he be 

hindered from sinning, yet when he 


108 XIX. XX. 
HERE is a reproof that is not BC 
‘comely: again, some man “— 
holdeth his tongue, and he is wise. ee 
2 It is much better to reprove, 
than to be angry secretly : and he‘ Pr. 


[v. 28—s, 


‘ch. ar. 


findeth opportunity he will do evil. 
29 A man may be known by his 
look, and one that hath understand- 
ing by his countenance, when thou 
meetest him. 
30 A man’s attire, and / excessive 
laughter, and gait, shew what he is. 


| CHAPTER XX. 
1 Of silence and speaking. 10 Of gifts and 


guin. 18 Of slipping by the tongue. 24 Of 


lying. 27 Of divers advertisements. 


is deaf with one ear; when he is not 


observed [perceived], he will antici- 
pate (surprise, prevent] thee.] The A. V. 
correctly gives the meaning of the writer. 


. 29. By bis look [i.e. by what is seen of 
him, as it were the impression made by his 
appearance — TSW] shall a man be 
known, and one that bath understanding 
shall be known—occursu faciei—by the 
meeting of countenance] Te. by the 
manner in which his countenance is met, the 
expression it wears. 


30. The Talmud also gives rules in regard 
to ey tigials and demeanour by whicha man 
may known. Two of those here men- 
tioned—dress and gait—are referred to in 
Ber. 434. Comp. also the three things in 
which it is said that a man shews what is in 
him: in his cups, in his purse, and in his 
anger, to which is added as a fourth—in his 
merriment (Erubh. 65 4). 


CHAPTER XX. 


From the long parenthesis in chap. xix. 
20-30 the writer returns to the topic of 
chap. xix.13-17. The main subject discussed 
in chap. xx. seems to be that of speech. The 
various points in the reasoning are somewhat 
loosely connected—rather linked together 
than of one piece. But this is characteristic 
of the whole book. In the first eight verses 
the advantages and disadvantages of silence 
and speech are discussed; the moral being 
that it is impossible to lay down any absolute 
rule, and that sometimes what seems the 
worse is the better and more desirable, and 
vice versd. This leads the writer into a 
series of other illustrations, vv. 9-13. With 
v. 14 the writer returns to his subject, treat- 
ing of the silly man in his talk (wv. 14-17), 
of the unpleasant man in his conversation 
(vv. 18-20), of rashness, especially in speech 


that confesseth his fault shall be*™ 
preserved from hurt. 

3 How good is it, when thou art 
reproved, to shew repentance! for 
so shalt thou escape wilful sin. 

4 As is the lust of an “eunuch to’+» 
deflower a virgin ; so is he that exe- ~ 
cuteth judgment with violence. 

5 There is one that keepeth silence, 
and is found wise: and another by 
much babbling becometh hateful. 


(wv. 21-23), Of false speaking (vv. 24-26) 
and lastly, of the bearing of the wise, whether 
as regards speech, silence, or conduct. 


l. There is an expostulation (arguing, 
Zkeyxos] whioh is not seasonable.| 
‘Qoatos bears the twofold sense of our word 
“seasonable,”—timely and seemly. As pre 
viously indicated, there is not an exact English 
a eden for fAeyxos: it is not precisely 
admonition nor yet reproof, but that arguing 
which may imply either, or both, or on the 
other hand may fall short of them. The 
second clause is, if not quite literally, yet so 
forcibly rendered in the A. V. and so fully 
expresses the meaning of the writer that tt 
had best be adopted, although for “agaio, 
some man” it will be better to substitute 
“and there is.” 


2. How much better to expostulate 
than to cherish anger.| Omit “ his fault.” 

burt.| Rather, damage. ‘The Syr. has 
here something quite different. 


Omit v. 3 in A. V. 


4. We should be disposed to this 
as an interpolation, since, at first sight at 
least, it does not seem to fit into the context, 
but it occurs also in the Syr. If, however, 
we regard moteiy xpivara not as meaning to 
execute judgment, but, like D'DBWD Te, 
in the- Heb. and in the LXX., as occasionally 
meaning “to do judgments,” in the sense of 
doing what is righteous, it would yield a 
good sense: “so he that doeth judg: 
ments (but) in [by] violence.” 
point of comparison in the coarse illustration 
of clause 1 would then be the incongruity 
and impossibility of the attempt in both cases. 
If this be the correct view, v. 4 may be con- 
nected with the first clause of w. 2. 


5. There is that keepeth silence who & 
Jound wise, and there is that is odious 


v. 6—15. | 

B.C. 6 Some man holdeth his tongue, 

“=” because he hath not to answer: and 

€Eccks. some keepeth silence, “knowing his 
+7 ‘time. 

7 A wise man will hold his “ tongue 
till he see opportunity : but a babbler 
and a fool will regard no time. 

8 He that useth many words shall 
be abhorred; and he that taketh to 
himself authority therein shall be 
hated. 

g There is asinner that hath good 
success in evil things ; and there is a 
gain that turneth to loss. 

10 There is a gift that shall not 
profit thee ; and there is a gift whose 
recompence is double. 
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11 There is an abasement because 
of glory; and there is that lifteth up 
his head from a low estate. 

12 There is that buyeth much for 
a little, and repayeth it sevenfold. 

13 ‘A wise man by his words ‘ch.6.s. 
maketh himself beloved: but the 
"graces of fools shall be poured out. '0r 

14 The gift of a fool shall do thee Zonceits. 
no good when thou hast it ; neither ! Or, Zs, 
yet of the envious for his necessity : °” eee 
for he looketh to receive many 1Gr. jor 
things for one. oy 

15 He giveth little, and “ upbraid- 7 ane 
eth much; he openeth his mouth ; 4 ,,. 
like a crier; to day he lendeth, and 2. 
to morrow will he ask it again: such 


B.C. 


Cir. 200, 


on account of [through] much talk.] 
“Found,” probably 8¥!), and used in the 
same wide sense as = turn out, appear, be. 


6. There is that is silent, decause be 
bath not a reply; and there is that is 
silent, snowing the proper time [the 
opportunity, My}.] There is the silence of 
the foolish—because he has nothing to say; 
and there is the silence of the wise, who 
waiteth for the proper time and opportunity 
for speaking. 

7. A wise man will be silent till the 
proper time, Jut a boaster and a fool 
qill pass beyond tho opportunity.] 
Phe one because he deems himself inde- 
pendent of opportunity, the other because he 
does not discern it. 


8. and he that assumeth authority.] 
That is, he who speaks in an authoritative 
manner, as if every one must listen and obey. 


9. There ig prosperity in adversity 
[lit. “evils”] to a man [that is, as we 
understand it, what appears to be adverse 
may turn out for good], and there is a gain 
unto /oss. 


10. ‘“ Recompence ” = return, bys; 


* double,” rather twofold. The Rabbis 


speak of certain good deeds, the fruit or 
interest of which is enjoyed in this world, 
while the capital itself still remaineth for the 
pext world (Peah, i. 1; Shabb. 1274; Qidd. 
39 5, 40a). But here it probably refers to 
the return which men make to us for our 
benefits. The Syr. of vv. 104 and 11 is 
quite different. 

11. There is loss [damage] on account 
of glory.) That is, a man may sustain loss 
or damage by reason of the glory which he 
either seeks after or attains unto. 


Jrom a low estate.| Out of a low estate, 
out of humiliation. The expression “ there 
is” = there may be. The attainment of high 
estate may entail real loss, while sinking to a 
humble condition may issue in real exaltation. 
In all these matters outward or temporary 
appearance must not deceive us, 


13. In the end it will cost him seven times 
the amount: “ repayeth,” pbyn, 

13. The wise man by his speech... but 
the amenities of fools shall be poured out.) 
That is, all the speeches and the like in 
which fools do their best to make themselves 


pleasant shall be like water, or some other 
fluid, that shall be poured away. 


14. The middle clauses in A. V. must be 
omitted. 

The gift of one [who is] senseless (silly, 
foolish — 51x, or else ?°D3] shall not 
profit thee, for in his view (opinion, lit. 
his eyes—in the Heb. 1°93, “in his eyes,” 
or it may have been 1° °3 = 1°))Y9] in- 
stead of one many.] Ie. he considers 
one thing as if they were many: not neces- 
sarily with a view to the return which he 
expects, but it is characteristic of certain 
persons that they look upon every little thing 
that they have or bestow as if it were an 
immense quantity, and so indefinitely multiply 
in their own minds any favour or benefit. 
This view is confirmed by the following 
verse. [We would here call attention to the 
Syr. and the Vet. Lat., both for their addi- 
tions and the remarkable agreement between 
them, as specially noticed in the General 
Introduction, § VIII., when treating of the 
Vet. Lat.] 


15. Omit the closing words “ of God and 
man,” 


an one is to be hated of God and 
man. 

16 The fool saith, I have no friends, 
I have no thank for all my good 
deeds, and they that eat my bread 
speak evil of me. 

7 How oft, and of how many 
shall he be laughed to scorn! for he 
knoweth not aright what it is to 
have; and it is all one unto him as if 
he had it not. 

18 To slip upon a pavement is 
better than to slip with the tongue: 
so the fall of the wicked shall come 
speedily. 

1g ‘An unseasonable tale will 
always be in the mouth of the unwise. 


16. speak evil of me.) We should prefer 
rendering: are paltry [sorry] of tongue. 
@avdos gives the idea of meanness rather than 
evil, and this suits the context very well, since 
a silly, boastful person who had an over- 
weening opinion of himself would not com- 
plain that those who receive his benefits—eat 
his bread—speak evil of him, but that they do 
not make enough of him or of his good 
deeds, give him not sufficient public praise, 
are mean and sorry of speech. 


17. Omit all after “laughed to scorn.” 


18. The subject of vv. 5 and following is 
now resumed, although tongue and speech 
have throughout been in the mind of the 
writer. 

A slip [Slipping] on [because of, on 
account of] the ground rather than by 
[in] the tongue; so the fall of the wicked 
shall come speedily (quickly]}.] ‘The idea seems 
to be: A slip on the ground brings a person 
to a sudden fall; but a slip as regards specch 
is far worse: he who committeth sins of 
speech may look for a sudden fall, far worse 
in every sense than the sudden downfall of a 
person who slips while he walks. The Syr. 
is quite different. 


19. An ungracious man [is like] un- 
seasonable talk (speech, saying]: in 
the mouth of the uncultured it will 
be continuous.] Viz. as unseasonable— 
not necessarily foolish or wrong—talk 1s con- 
tinuous in the mouth of uncultured persons, 
so is an ungracious personage: even when in 
the right he is always mala propos. This is 
followed out in the next verse. 


20. A parable from the mouth of a 
fool shall be rejected jnot necessarily 
because it is silly or false, but from this 
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[v. 16—24. 


20 A wise sentence shall be re- 
jected when it cometh out of a fool’s 
mouth ; for he will not speak it in 
due season. 

21 There is that is hindered from 
sinning through want: and when he 


taketh rest, he ‘shall not be troubled. Gr, shail 
22 £ There is that destroyeth his sricted. 
own soul. through bashfulness, and ¥ ch. 42.:. 


by accepting of persons overthroweth 
himself. 

23 There is that for bashfulness 
promiseth to his friend, and maketh 
him his enemy for nothing. 


24 *A lie is a foul blot in a man, * ch. 25-2 


yet it is continually in the mouth of 
the untaught. 


cause], for be speaketh it not in its sea- 
son.| It is spoken unseasonably: so an 
ungracious person is always unseasonable in 
what he says and does, even if in itself it 
were right, and like an unseasonable saying 
he is rejected. 


21. Silence from want of having anything 
proper to say may be preferable to unseason- 
able speech. This is illustrated by an 
analogous case. 


There is that is hindered from sinning through 
avant.| Lack of means prevents his sinning 
—Just as a man may be silent because he has 
not anything to say. But what of that? So 
far from being a real disadvantage: and in 
his repose he shall not feel remorse. 
Once more the Syr. is, for one reason or 
another, not of any help to us. 


22. On the other hand, there is false and 
wrong silence: “there isthat through bash-~ 
fulness destroyeth himself” (lit. his 


soul, 1©’5)) = he is ashamed or afraid to speak 
out and ruins himself by such silence—“and 
through a silly face overthroweth 
himself.” The Syr. has “by covering his 
face.” This may be merely a Targum of 
the Hebrew, just as the Greek was probably 
a paraphrase of it—or there may have been a 
contusion of the roots M03, “to cover,” and 


bps, “to be foolish.” 


23. Similarly bashfulness may lead a person 
by his silence to give the impression of having 
made a promise to a friend, and thereby turn 
him into an enemy “for nothing ”—when there 
is really no cause for it. 


24. in the mouth of the uncultured 
it will be continuous.] They will always 
tell and do lies. 


B.C. 
car. 200, 


B.C. 
Cir. 200. 


Vv. 25—2.| 


25 A thief is better than a man 
that is accustomed to lie: but they 
both shall have destruction to heri- 
tage. 


Or, | 26 The disposition of a liar is ‘dis- 
‘emem'*Y- honourable, and his shame is ever 
with him. 

27 A wise man shall promote him- 
self to honour with his words: and he 
that hath understanding will please 
great men. 

Prov. 28 ‘He that tilleth his land shall 
& 2819 increase his heap : and he that pleas- 
tExog. ¢th great men shall get pardon for 
23. & iniquity. 

ao 29 a Plesenti and gifts blind the 
10r, as eyes of the wise, and ‘stop up his 


wxuasle ir 
the mont. MOuth that he cannot reprove. 


26. The Syr. has instead of what is ren- 
dered “disposition” the word “end.” It 
has been suggested that the Heb. had NIMs, 
“the end,” “ what cometh after,” and that the 
Greek misread it MIMS, “the paths;” in 
which case the Greek would have to be 
corrected: “The end of a liar is dishonour, 
and his shame is continuous with him.” But 
it must be admitted that the Greek gives also 
a good sense and that it suits the context, 
while, on the other hand, the second clause 
in the Syr. shews that the rendering of the 
verse was paraphrastic, in which case we can 
understand the use of the word “end” for 
“* paths,” mode of life. 


27. From sin and folly in speech, with 
their consequences, the writer again turns to 
wisdom in speech. The Vatican text has 
here again an inscription: “Sayings of 
Parables,” or rather ‘‘ Parabolic” or “ Pro- 
verbial sayings.” This has evidently crept 
into the text from the margin. It seems 
probable that these inscriptions represent an 
early attempt to arrange the somewhat loosely 
connected reasoning, especially in some parts, 
of this book under definite headings. ‘Shall 
promote himself” = make himself promoted. 


and a prudent man will please the 
great [Bissell].] The morality of the senti- 
ment is not very elevated. The Syr. is 
doubtful and at best paraphrastic. 


28. and he that pleaseth the great shall 
atone for unrighteousness.| The point 
of comparison is successful labour: as regards 
the soil (comp. Prov. xii. 11) and as regards 
“the great ”—in both cases it is not easy, but 
in both it will certainly yield a good return. 
The Syr. is quite different. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XX. XXI. 


III 


30 Wisdom that is hid, and trea- B.C. 
sure that is hoarded up, what profit “_~> 
is in them both? 

31 ‘Better is he that hideth his ‘ch. 4: 
folly than a man that hideth his ~ 
wisdom. 

32 Necessary patience in seeking 
the Lord is better than he that lead- 
eth his life without a guide. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


2 Flee from sin as from a serpent. 4 His 
oppression will undo the rich. 9 The end of 
the unjust shall be nought. 12 The difference 
between the fool and the wise. 

Y son, hast thou sinned? do 

| so no more, but “ask pardon ¢ Ps. 4r. 4. 

for thy former sins. ee 
2 Flee from sin as from the face 


2I. 


29. Presents [to guests—xenia, in Lat. as 
in Gr.] and gifts blind the eyes of the wise 
[all but the first word is a quotation from 
LXX. Deut. xvi. 19]; and, as a muzzle 
on the mouth, they turn away re- 
proofs [Bissell]. 

30, 31. These verses occur again in xli. 14, 
15. They may have been common sayings; 
but their repetition in the one or the other 
place is probably due to a marginal reference. 


that is hoarded.| Rather, that is not 
seen, or, that does not appear. Ineither 
case, to be of use they must be brought forth. 


be.) Lit. a man. 
32. This verse in A. V. must be omitted. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The writer returns in vw. 1 to xix. 132. 
But it is difficult to perceive any orderly 
arrangement in this chapter, which is even 
more loosely strung together than others. 
It was perhaps on this ground that the mar- 
ginal heading (see xx. 27) “ Parabolic” or 
“ Proverbial sayings” was chosen. We can, 
however, mark the antithetic description of 
the sinner and the righteous, and, side by 
side with it, of the wise and the fool. The 
best arrangement seems to be that of grouping 
the chapter into triplets of verses (wv. 28 form- 
ing a general conclusion), in which case a 
progression of thought may be marked. 


’ 


“Thy former:” viz. 
Lit. entreat for thy 


1. Comp. xix. 13 4. 
sins or else doings. 
former ones. 

2. “As from the face of” = as from before, 
be’) ‘382. The danger of sin is illustrated 
by three figures: the serpent in its stealthy 
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B.C. of a serpent: for if thou comest too 


Cir. 200. 


near it, it will bite thee: the teeth 
thereof are as the teeth of a lion, 
slaying the souls of men. 

3 All iniquity is as a two edged 
sword, the wounds whereof cannot 
be healed. 

4 To terrify and do wrong will 
waste riches : thus the house of proud 
men shall be made desolate. 

5 °A prayer out of a poor man’s 


and unobserved approach; the lion with his 
destructive teeth; and the two-edged sword 
with its incurable wounds. 


too near.| Rather, near. 


slaying.| Perhaps a somewhat too strong 
expression. 

souls.) Here in the sense of the Heb. ¥B), 
and not in that which in English commonly 
attaches to the word. ‘The Syr. text is 
corrupt. 


3. Every transgression (is) as a two- 
edged sword: for the wound thereof 
there is not healing. 


4. Second triplet. Terrifying and vio- 
lence—the one perhaps referring to words, 
the other to deeds, or else: violence and 
outrage. 


so the house of the proud shall be 
made desolate.| ‘‘The proud” are the Heb. 
O'N3, in the O. T. sense of “ proud,” which 
implies ungodliness. In fact, the clause is a 
reproduction of Prov. xv. 25, although the 
LXX. there renders D'8) N'A by olkous 
UBpioray. 


‘ 6. The prayer of the poor (reacheth) from 
the mouth (viz. of the petitioner] to his 
ears (viz. those of the proud].] The A. V. 
and some interpreters refer the “ his” to God, 
and would have us translate: “The prayer out 
of the mouth of a poor man reacheth to His 
ears,” viz. those of God. But, first, “ out of 
the mouth of the poor” would have been éx 
ordparos TT wxOv ; secondly, prayers that 
reach not “to” but “into” the ears of God 
are in the LXX. not rendered by éws, which 
cannot mean “to” in the sense of “into,” but 
“up to,” the Joct terminus ad quem. The 
LXX. in such cases uses els, as in LXX. Ps. 
xvii. 7, eis ra dra avrov, or else the writer 
would have chosen such an expression as in 
Ps. xxxiv. 15 (LXX. Ps. xxxiii. 16), with which 
his thought would have been strictly parallel. 
Lastly, the avrov, “his,” of v. 5 most natu- 
rally refers to “the proud” mentioned in 
v. 4. So also Grotius, Fritzsche, and Bret- 
schneider. Accordingly the judgment spoken 
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[v. 3—8. 


mouth reacheth to the ears of God, BC | 
and his judgment cometh speedily. 

6 ‘He that hateth to be reproved ‘Pr. 
is in the way of sinners: but he that gi5x 
feareth the Lond will 'repent from his 16e i | 
heart. | 

7 An eloquent man is known far 
and near; but a man of understand- 
ing knoweth when he slippeth. | 

8 “He that buildeth his house‘Je-» 


with other men’s money is like one 


of in the second clause of v. 5 must be re- 
garded as that of “the proud,” unto but not 
into whose ears the prayer of the poor reacheth 
The most curious attempt at interpretation s 
that of the Aethiop.: ‘“‘ When the poor man 
asketh, he gapes as far as his ears.” [Here 
and in other references to the Aethtop.: 
Margoliouth. ] 


6. He that hateth reproof (is) in the 
track [in the wake] of the sinner] Whid 
perhaps is not the same as “he walketh in the 
way of the sinner” = in a sinful way, but 
rather that he walks in the footsteps, the track, 
which sinners who also refuse reproof have left. 

reproof.] édeypés, “ expostulation,” “ moral 
argument.” The first clause of the vers 
evidently refers back to xix. 13-17, and th 
second clause to xix. 20. 


but he that feareth the Lord will reper 
(turneth] in heart.] The same verd 5 
frequently used in the N. T. to indicate 
conversion. 


7. Third triplet. Known from sfar is 
he that is mighty in tongue, and [not 
“but ”] his slips (or “errors”] will not 
escape the man of understanding. 
Generally, the “mighty in tongue” is sup- 
posed to mean an eloquent man who is known 
from afar,— as Fritzsche explains, easily. But 
paxpobey is not used in that sense, nor is tt 
easy to perceive either the meaning of a 
eloquent man being known from afar or the 
fitness of introducing him in that connec- 
tion. As the whole triplet is condemnatory 
in its character, we regard the expressiod 
“mighty in tongue” as used in an ironical « 
rather an evil sense, and as referring to “ the 
tongue that speaketh great things,” Ps. xi + 
In fact, “the mighty in tongue ” are the sam 
as those in Ps. xii. 5, “who say, With ou 
tongues we. will prevail”—the dvvares «7 
yhéoon is the {i022 BID (this rather than 
the ? of Ps. xii. s—see Delitzsch ad Joc.), 131 
being in the LXX. commonly rendered by 


Suvards. 


8. The last words in the second clause att 
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B.C. that gathereth himself stones for the the Lord getteth the understanding B.C. 
-=" tomb of his burial. thereof: and the perfection of the “=” 


fear of the Lord is wisdom. 

12 £He that is not 'wise will not ¥ Prov. 
be taught: *but there is a wisdom ,9- 
which multiplieth bitterness. witty. 

13 The 'knowledge of a wise man * Eccles. 
shall abound like a flood: and his yo, 
counsel is like a pure fountain of sdtity. - 


ch 26.6. Q ‘The congregation of the wicked 
is like tow wrapped together: and 
the end of them is a flame of fire to 
destroy them. 

10 The way of sinners is made 
plain with stones, but at the end 


thereof is the pit of hell. 


John 7. 


11 /He that keepeth the law of 


life. 


rendered in the A. V. according to Co., or 
rather 248, 106, which agree with the Syr. 
In this reading eis ya@pa is substituted for eis 
yetu@va, and the words ragdijs atrod (“ of his 
burial”) are added. But, according to the 
generally accepted reading, the second clause 
must be translated: as one that gathereth 
his stones for [unto] winter. To this it 
seems difficult, if not impossible, to attach any 
meaning. Fritzsche regards it as implying: 
like a fool that gathereth stones instead of 
wood for winter. The explanation is even 
more difficult than the illustration which it 
professes to explain. We would suggest that 
the Greek misread 53h, “winter,” for 33N, 
“ desolation,” which was the word in the 
original. In that case the original would 
have been: “ He that buildeth his house by 
goods [property] belonging to others is as he 
that gathereth his stones for desolation [for 
a ruin, for what is to be such].” 


9. The congregation of transgressors (is 
as) tow gathered [heaped] together.] <A 
word-play here between oumyypeévoy, “ gathered 
together,” and ocuvaywyn, “the gathering,” 
*- congregation.” 

and their end a flame of fire.| The 
reference is probably to Is. i. 31. Omit the 
words “to destroy them.” 


10. Fourth triplet. duf.] Rather, and. 


Sell.) Rather,Hades. The Syr. has: “The 
path of the wicked is a stumbling-block to 
him, because the end thereof is a deep ditch.” 
Does the difference between the Greek 
«made plain with (by) stones” and the Syr. 
“‘ stumbling-block ” depend upon a different 
reading or misreading of the Hebrew—to 
which the Aethiop. seems to point by its 
rendering, “rough are the stones of the road 
of sinners”? Or did the Syr. alter what 
seemed a dangerous statement in the original? 


11. Omit in first clause the words “ of the 
Lord.” Thus corrected, the A. V. expresses 
one mode of rendering or rather interpreting 
the first clause, in which case it would be 
parallel to St. John vii. 17. But, as Fritzsche 
rizhtly observes, the word évvdnyu could 
scarcely be used of “understanding” of the 


A poc—Vol. I, 


Law. The word does not occur in the LXX., 
and (besides this passage) is only used by Theo- 
dotion in the plural for nioann, “the evil 
counsels” (of the wicked), Prov. xii. 5. We 
prefer therefore another rendering of the 
clause, which seems not only more easy, 
but entirely agrees with the Syr.: He that 
keepeth (7310) the Law getteth the 
mastery [rule] over his inclination 
[intent, mind, disposition, ¥°3 HO '>v’, in the 
peculiar sense of 7¥*]. The next clause of 
the verse is so entirely Alexandrian that we 
prefer regarding the Syr. as representing the 
genuine Hebrew text. It reads: “and he 
that feareth the Lord shall not want any- 
thing,” which is a reproduction of Ps. xxxiv. 9 
(Heb. 10). In the Syriac Psalter this verse 
seems wanting, but the Syriac of Ecclus. xxi. 
11 reproduces the wording of the Targum on 
Ps. Xxxiv. 10. 

12. wise.}| Rather, prudent. 

taught.| Here rather in the sense of moral 
teaching. The Alex. rightly inserts 8€¢, “but,” 
at the beginning of the second clause. The 
Syr. wholly omits the verse; and if our con- 
jecture be correct as to the Hellenistic alter- 
ation introduced in the Greek of v. 11 5, we 
can understand the motive for such a senti- 
ment as v. 12, which seems an adaptation 
from xix. 22-25. 

avisdom.] Rather, prudence; perhaps 
here in the sense of subtilty. 

13. This verse begins another triplet— 
unless, indeed, we were to regard it as com- 
mencing with v. 14, the four lines of v. 15 
being in that case two verses thrown together. 

shall abound.) Rather, will increase, 
—swell, become more full. 

counsel.| Probably, as generally in the 
LXX., M¥Y (this rather than N2YM1D)—in the 
wider sense of “ counsel” = resolve, purpose. 
pure fountain of life.| Omit the word 
“pure.” Generally the expression “ fountain 
of life” is supposed to be = “ living waters,” 
Dn OD, but it rather corresponds to Tipd 
Dn in Prov. xiii. 14, xiv. 27, to both of which 
I 
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B. C. 


cir. 200. 


= ch. 33. 


& Prov. 
Q- 9- 


14 ‘The inner parts of a fool are 
like a broken vessel, and he will hold 
> no knowledge as long as he liveth. 

15 If a skilful man hear a wise 
word, he will commend it, and ‘add 
unto it: but as soon as one of no 
understanding heareth it, it displeas- 
eth him, and he casteth it behind his 
back. 

16 The talking of a fool is like a 
burden in the way: but.grace shall 
be found in the lips of the wise. 
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17 They enquire at the mouth of BC 


[v. 14—20. 


the wise man in the congregation, — 
and they shall ponder his words in 
their heart. 

18 As is a house that is destroyed, 
so is wisdom to a fool : and the know- 


ledge of the unwise is as talk 'without!®. | 


sense. 

19 Doctrine unto fools is as fete 
on the feet, and like manacles on 
the right hand. 


dh > 
20 ‘A fool lifteth up his voice» 


this verse is strictly parallel, and where the 
LXX. translates ayy (was. It is, indeed, not 
impossible that wy? (wns may represent the 
Heb. DYM DY “ip, “fountain of living 
waters,” not “fountain of life,” since in one 
passage (Jer. xvii. 13) it is so rendered in the 
LXX.; but it is very improbable, considering 
that in three other passages DM OD is not 
so translated (Cant. iv. 15; Jer. ii. 13; Zech. 
xiv. 8). 

14. Omit “as long as he liveth,” which, 
however, is supported by 106, 248, Co., and 
is in the Syr. 

be will hold no knowledge.| As a vessel 
that is broken cannot hold what is put into 
it, so are the inner parts of a fool as regards 
knowledge — ¢yxara, AQP: so in the LXX. 
rendering of Ps. xlix. (LXX., 1.) 12; Ps. cviii. 

LXX., cix.) 18. It is not quite = 32> (comp. 

S. xxxIx. 45 lv. 5), but rather designates the 
seat of feeling and thinking. For ‘“ broken 
vessel” the Syr. has “broken cistern,” which 
is both more apt and more biblical. 


15. We suspect that in the original v. 15 
a, b and c,d formed two verses (see above, 
VU. 12, 13). 

a skilful man.| Rather, a man of under- 
standing [knowledge], in the wider biblical 
sense, including, and in a sense identifying, 
moral and intellectual knowledge, émornpov 
(in the N. T. only in St. Jas. ili, 13—which 
should be marked as farther shewing the cor- 
respondence between St. Jas. and Ecclus.) ; 
the Heb. }}3) (so, with only one exception, 
in the LXX.), and generally combined with 
“wise.” 

but as soon as one of no understanding heareth 
it.| Rather, “he that liveth in pleasure 
[is given to pleasure] heareth it, and it 
displeaseth him.” Clauses aandc, dandd 
are strictly antithetic. Opposed to “a man of 
knowledge ” is 6 oaraday, “he that is given 
to pleasure.” The word occurs again in 
1 Tim. v. 6; St. Jas. v. 5, but it is not used 
in the LXX., where we have, however, the 


compound xaraowaraddo in Prov. xxix. 21; 
Amos vi. 4. Whereas the man of under- 
standing addeth to a wise word, the man who 
liveth for pleasure casteth it behind his back. 
For the latter expression, see 1 Kings xiv. 9; 
Ezek. xxiii. 35 ; Nehem. ix. 26. 

16. This verse begins another triplet. 

talking.| Narrative (talk, here perhaps: 
explanation). 

in the way.] Le., while journeying—instead 
of lightening its difficulties and troubles, only 
increasing them. 

grace.| Not in the commonly understood 
biblical sense, but in that of pleasantness; st 
the Syr., which also instead of “fool” bas 
“the wicked,” and “the pious” of 
“ intelligent.” 

the avise.] Rather, of him who is it 
telligent—has understanding. 


17. The mouth of the prudent will 
be sought.] Viz., his word or saying; Comp. 
as to God Amos viii. 12. In the secoad 
clause we accept (as in the A. V.) the Alex 
reading S:avon@joovrat instead of the V2. 
dcavonOnoerat. 


18. As s house destroyed.| Fritzsche 
explains: “as a house destroyed is not of aty 
use, so is wisdom to a fool.” The Syr. has: 
“asa prison.” We believe that the Syr. read 
"ov M2 (comp. Gen. xlii. 19) and the 
Greek 1O¥0 M3. More puzzling is the 
Syr. rendering in the second clause. Her 
the Greek has: as words that will no! 
bear enquiry (A. V., “as talk withott 
sense”); while the Syr. renders, “like coals 
of fire.” 

19, Another triplet. Fetters on the 
feet (so is) instruction to those with 
out understanding.] Alike hindering 
unpleasant, as preventing them from freely 
walking in their own ways. 

on the right band.) Which is mostly 
engaged in action. 

20, with] Rather, in. 


enquired 
rs 7 


| 


v. 21—26. | 


with laughter; but a wise man doth 
scarce smile a little. 

21 Learning is unto a wise man as 
an ornament of gold, and like a 
bracelet upon his right arm. 

22 A foolish man’s foot is soon in 
his [neighbour’s] house: but a man 
of experience is ashamed of him. 

23 A fool will peep in at the door 
into the house: but he that is well 
nurtured will stand without. 
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24 It is the rudeness of a man to 
hearken at the door: but a wise man 
ME os rieved with the disgrace. 

he lips of talkers will be tell- 
ue aah things as pertain not unto 
them: but the words of such as have 
understanding are weighed in the 
balance. 

26 The heart of fools is in their 
mouth: but the mouth of the wise is 
in their heart. 


nS i 


a wise man.| Rather, a prudent man. 
Grotius quotes Seneca: “risus sit sine 
cachinno.” 


21. Instruction is to a man of under- 
standing.| The verse is in antithesis to v. 19. 


22. Another triplet. The foot of a fool 
(is) quickly into a house. We believe 
this to be the passage (hitherto not localised) 
which the Talmud has in view, when it quotes 
as from ‘The Book of the Son of Sira’: ‘‘’ Three 
I hate and four I do not love—a prince (leader) 
who goes about drinking-houses—some say, 
who is quarrelsome ; some say, who is quick- 
tempered—a man who places his habitation 
in the high places of the city . . . [we omit 
the third], and a man who enters the house of 
bis neighbour suddenly” (without knocking) 
(Nidd. 16 5; comp. Pes. 112). 


but a man of experience will feel shame 
before the face.| So literally; and the 
question is whether we are to explain it as 
“the face of him,” zc. before him that is to 
be visited, or else as meaning “ before the 
house.” Fritzsche goes so far as to apply the 
expression mpdowzov (face) to the inner walls 
of the antechamber, before which such a 
person is supposed to hesitate or feel reluc- 
tance (Aat Scheu). The Syr. renders: “ bends 
down the face.” If we suppose the Greek 
text to be a correct rendering of the Hebrew, 
we should certainly explain it as meaning 
“the face of him” in the sense of being bash- 
ful when visiting a house. But may it not be 


that the Hebrew text was WD? wre ws, ! ‘hesi- 


tates before it,” which was amaanderstond and 
mistranslated as above ? 


23. A silly person... but a man 
who is instructed [cultured, educated; the 
German gebildet}.| While a silly person in his 
curiosity tries to get a peep of what is going 
on, a well-bred person purposely stands far 
away. The Syr. has a strange and certainly 
inapt rendering. 


24. It is want of breeding [rudeness] 
.. but he who is sensible (intelligent, 
prudent] will be weighed down [bur- 


dened] with the dishonour.] Viz., of doing 
such a mean thing. 


25. Last stanza. The literal rendering of 
the Greek (both Vat. and Alex.) would be: 
“Lips of strangers will be burdened in these 
things.” But as this yields not any intelli- 
gible meaning, we conclude that the text 
is corrupt rather than that the original had 
been mistranslated. For, although a man 
might mistranslate, there must at least be 
some meaning in his words. But apparently 
in the whole clause, yetAn aAAorpiwy ev rovTos 
BapvvOncera, only the first word (yeiAn, lips) 
really forms part of the verse. Bretschneider 
suggests that the word dddorpior, “ of 
strangers,” belongs to the first clause of 
v. 24, which should read “to hearken at the 
door of strangers,” while similarly the éy 
rovrots belongs to the second clause of v. 24, 
which should read, “is weighed down by the 
disgrace in these things.” Lastly, the word 
Bapuvénoera, “ will be weighed down,” or 
‘“‘ burdened,” seems only a copyist’s repetition 
from the previous verse. In the absence of 
any reliable text little can be learned from the 
Syr., “The mouth of the wicked talketh 
against his body;” ze. his talk is really 
against himself, to his hurt and detriment. 
In these circumstances we seem restricted to 
the Complutensian reading, or rather that of 
248, which is adopted in the A. V., ‘ The 
lips of talkers will be telling such things as 
pertain not unto them” = as are not theirs, 
which concern them not and with which they 
have not anything to do. Fritzsche conjec- 
tures that the Hebrew read: ** The lips of the 
proud [where he supposes OT to have been 
misread DB’) are burdened with cursing ” 
( AON3, which he supposes to have been mis- 


read mpN3). But, to waive other objections, 
this would not suit the context. 


26. In the mouth of fools is their 
heart, 4ut the heart of the wise is their 
mouth.| ‘The Syr.is the same except that the 
preposition “in” is transferred from the first 
to the beginning of the second clause: “ the 


| ae 
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27 When the ungodly curseth Sa- 
tan, he curseth his own soul. 

28 “A whisperer defileth his own 
soul, and is hated wheresoever he 


dwelleth. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
1 Of the slothful man, 3 and a foolish daughter. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXI. XXII. 


[v. 27—1. 


11 Weep rather for fools, than for the dead. B.C. 
13 Meddle not with them. 16 Thetwiseman's o™ 
heart will not shrink. 20 What will lose 
friend, 
SLOTHFUL man is compared 
to a filthy stone, and every 
one will hiss him out to his dis- 


grace. 


mouth ... ., but in the heart... .” The 
first part of the verse does not require any 
comment. ‘To wear one’s heart on one’s 
sleeve” indicates shallowness alike of feeling 
and of intellect. The second clause Fritzsche 
regards as meaning that the wise have first 
well pondered in their hearts what they utter 
with their mouths. But the antithesis seems 
to suggest more than this, viz. that the wise 
are reticent as to their deepest feelings: 
they do not parade them before all and every 
one—their heart is their mouth. 


27. This verse is of the greatest interest, 
alike as regards the theology of the writer 
and indirectly the age of this book. When 
the writer speaks of cursing Satan as seducing 
aman unto sin, he refers to the person of 
the Devil. But the allusion implies not only 
belief in the personality of Satan on the part 
of the older Siracide, but that this belief was 
so general that the writer could put its ex- 
pression into the mouth of the wicked. And 
not only so, but by the side of it we find also 
the rationalistic corrective that what men 
called Satan was really their own evil inclina- 
tion. This certainly accords with an excep- 
tional Rabbinic view, which identifies Satan 
with the Yetser ba-Ra, the evil inclination 
(Babh. Bathr. 16a). But, as just hinted, 
this was not the common view, according to 
which Satan was also regarded as inciting man 
to sin (comp. the App. on Satanology in ‘ Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’ vol. ii. p. 
757). We have therefore here alike evidence 
of a general belief in Satan and its rationalistic 
modification. On the other hand, we also 
mark here a development (this rather than a 
progression) in the Old Testament standpoint 
on this subject. Its various stages in the later 
books of the Old Testament may be indicated 
in the following order :—Job i. 6-12, ii. 1-7; 
Zech. ili. 1, 2; and lastly, 1 Chron. xxi. 1, 
with which comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 With 
these passages should be compared, on the 
other hand, the curious (later) Rabbinic 
comments (see ‘ Miqr. Gedol.,’ ad /oc.). 
Considering the developed Angelology in the 
Book of Daniel, it seems strange that no refer- 
ence should be made in it to Satan. Indeed, 
the apparent generality of the belief as implied 
in Ecclus. seems incompatible with this silence 
in Daniel, if the authorship of the latter were 
posterior to that of Ecclesiasticus. In the 


later Apocrypha (Bar., Tob.) Demonology 
appears in a very developed and Judaic form 
To Wisd. it. 24 we do not refer, on account 
of the late composition of that book. The 
Syr. paraphrase for “ Satan,” “him that has 
not sinned against him,” is both interesting 
and curious. In our view it implies not 
another Hebrew text, but the avoidance of 
its meaning by a paraphrase. 

28. wheresoever be dawelleth.] Rather, 
in the neighbourhood, i.e. among his 
neighbours. The Syr. has: “The soul of 
the wise is grieved (op , in anguish) 
on account of the fool, because he knoweth 
not what he should say unto him.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


This chapter is better connected than that 
which preceded. The subject seems still a 
warning against folly, in its various matfi- 
festations, specially as regards speech. In 
that respect the aspiration of the last verse 
forms an appropriate general conclusion. The 
first five verses refer to certain aspects of 
folly of conduct, especially as regards the 
young. From this the transition is natural to 
instruction, especially of the young, which 1s 
hopeless in cases where there is a certain dis- 

ition (five verses, vv.6-12,aS vr. 9, 10 must 
be omitted’, This leads to the admonition to 
avoid all intercourse with such persons (three 
verses, but one of them a triplet, in six lines: 
vv. 13-15). Next, the steadfast pu 
a wise man is contrasted with that of the fool 
(three verses: vv. 16-18). Lastly, the differ- 
ence is described between the speech and 
action of the fool in regard to others, with its 
sad consequences (four verses, the last of them 
double: vv. 19-22), and the speech and 
action of the wise in regard to others, with its 
happy results (four verses, the first of them 
double: vv. 23-26). The chapter closes 
with an aspiration after higher direction m 
this matter. 

1. is compared.] Te. is like. 

a filthy stone.| The Japis latrinarum. 


will biss him out to bis disgrace.) Rather, 
will hiss over his dishonour. Generally 
the clause is supposed to refer to the filthy 
stone which is looked upon as disgusting. 
And so the Syr., “every one runs away from 


Vv. 2—10.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XXII. 


B.C. 2 A slothful man is compared to 

“r:* the filth of a dunghill : every man 
that takes it up will shake his hand. 

3 An evil nurtured son is the dis- 

honour of his father that begat him: 


and a [foolish] daughter is born to 


his loss. 
“Prov.rz 4 *A wise daughter ‘shall bring 
a an inheritance to her husband: but 


er she that liveth dishonestly is her 


gir , father’s heaviness. 
5 She that is bold dishonoureth 
both her father and her husband, but 
they both shall despise her. 


6 A tale out of season [is as] mu- 


the smell of it.” But it seems better to refer 
the clause to the idle man, over whom every 


one will hiss, voy Pr, Job xxvil. 23, for 
which the Syr. may have read po, and then 
translated paraphrastically, 


2. The BorBirov xorpiwy, “filth of a dung- 


hill,” is the LXX. rendering of TNS PP in 
Ezek. lv. 12 (comp. Ewald, § 255 b, p- 639). 


shake.| Forthe purpose of cleansing. The 
Syr. paraphrases, at the same time retaining 
the last words of the original: ‘ will shake 
his hand.” ‘This is instructive. 


3. (There is) shame to a father in the 
begetting of a son undisciplined, but 
a daughter [viz. of this kind; Syr. “a 
woman” | is born to loss.] ‘There is pro- 
gression here: an undisciplined son is a source 
of shame to his father, but an undisciplined 
daughter is a source of actual loss—of the 
one he may be ashamed, the other will cause 
him damage and hurt. 


4. A prudent (sensible, mentally well con- 
ditioned| daughter shall obtain her husband 
(or are we to follow the Latin: 4ereditas viro 
suo, and to suppose a misunderstanding on 
the part of. the Greek translator?).] Bret- 
schneider: “ dvdpa airns, maritum sibi desti- 
natum ”—and thereby she will bring honour 
to her father. 


jut a daughter that bringeth dis- 
grace is unto grief to him [the grief of 
him] that begat her.] “That bringeth 
disgrace,” in the Heb. no doubt mtd, but 
not in the sense of “disgraceful,” as in 
Prov. xii. 4, but as in Prov. x. 5, xiv. 35, 
XViil, 2, in that of putting to shame. In these 
three passages &'2'2 always stands antitheti- 
cally to Sain, “prudent.” Probably the 
same antithetic expressions may have been 
used in the Heb. of our verse, although the 


~-- — ee eee ee ee 


sick in mourning: but stripes and 
correction of wisdom are never out 
of time. 

7 Whoso teacheth a fool is as one 
that glueth a potsherd together, and 
as he that waketh one from a sound 
sleep. 

8 He that telleth a tale to a fool 
speaketh to one in a slumber: when 
he hath told his tale, he will say, 
What isthe matter ? 

g If children live honestly, and 
have ‘wherewithal, they shall cover t 
the baseness of their parents. ‘ 


10 But children, being haughty, 


LXX. render Sain m Prov. x; 5, X1¥., 35; 
by vonuwy. The Syr. wholly omits this verse. 


5. The bold [viz. daughter] disgraceth 
father and husband, and by both will 
she be despised.| The term “bold” (y 
@paceia) is used in the sense of noisy self- 
assertion and impudence, as in Prov. ix. 13, 
which seems parallel, and where the LXX. 
render yuvy adpwv Kxat Opaceta — whatever 
meaning we may attach to the Hebrew phrase 


mid'o> nv The Syr. has ‘father and 
mother,” <r eboael of * father and husband.” 


6. Unseasonable speech.| Referring to 
instruction or admonition addressed to the 
young, but at that particular moment not in 
season: good in itself, but just then unsuit- 
able. The second clause literally translated 
would be, ‘ (but) stripes and discipline at 
all times (are) of wisdom,” which is some- 
times explained as meaning that the application 
of these at all times is the part of wisdom. 
But it is not easy to find this in the Greek text. 
The Syr. has: “is wisdom at all times.” 
There can be little doubt that this represents 


the original Hebrew, Man ny-233 3, which 
the Greek mistransl ited’ €p aie tKaipa wodias. 


7. Whoso.| Rather, he that. Omit “and” 
in second clause. 


sound sleep.) Rather, deep sleep. The 
point of comparison is the uselessness of the 
attempt in each case. 


8. He that narrateth ... narrateth #o 
one that is nodding [slumbering v|,and upon 
the completion fe will say: What is it?] 
‘The simile of 7. 7 leads to that about slumber 
which is not inapt. The Syr. has in the 
first clause instead of our Greek: “like a 
man that eateth bread when he is not 
hungry.” 


9,10. These verses must be omitted. 
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cir. 200. 


Or, 


xn ari, 


@ ch. 12. 
72. 


through disdain and want of nurture 
do stain the nobility of their kindred. 

11 Weep for the dead, for he 
hath lost the light: and weep for the 
fool, for he wanteth understanding : 
make little weeping for the dead, for 
he is at rest: but the life of the fool 
is worse than death. 

12 “Seven days do men mourn for 
him that is dead ; but for a fool and 
a ungodly man all the days of his 
ife. 

13 Talk not much with a fool, and 
go not to him that hath no under- 
standing : *beware of him, lest thou 


11. Weep for the dead, for light has 
failed [ceased, passed away] ... for 
understanding has failed . . . Weep 
softly [Bissell] for the dead, for he is at 
rest.| The contrast is melancholy, as indi- 
cating absence of hope as regards an after-life. 
The Syr. modifies the last clause and adds: 
“for worse than death is an evil life.” 


12. Seven days.| The ordinary period of 
great mourning (Gen. 1. 10; Judith xvi. 24). 
St. Augustine finds in the number seven for 
the period of mourning an allusion to the 
Sabbath of.rest, indicative of this, that the 
dead were at sacred rest. The contrast is 
very forcible. While we mourn seven days 
for the pious who are at rest, the whole life- 
time of the fool and the ungodly is a period 
of mourning. 


13. Another stanza, in which progression 
from the former verses is clearly marked. 
Lit.: “‘ With one void of intelligence do not 
multiply speech.” The Syr. has “make not 
pleasant” for “multiply not.” We are inclined 


to believe that the Heb. had "BRA x, and 
that the Greek took "BY in the sense of 
measuring — measuring words,— while the 
Syr. understood it in the more common use 
of the word. Or may there have been some 
confusion of the roots 73° and 7¥9? For 
the second clause the Syr. has: “and with a 
pig do not go in the way.” Possibly the 
original had ‘IN, “a pig,” and the Greek 
translator, regarding this as below the dignity 
of the argument, may have altered it in 
common Rabbinic manner of commentation, 
as follows: Read not WIM, a pig, but %DN, 
wanting = 22770n, wanting in understanding. 
The third clause seems to support the Greek 
rendering, but the fourth accords rather with 
the Syr. On the other hand, the simile of the 
pig is not only un- Jewish, but seems abruptly 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXII. 


[v. 1r—16, 


have trouble, and thou shalt never BC 
be defiled 'with his fooleries: de- “~ 
part from him, and thou shalt find )j%,, 
rest, and never be 'disquieted with re 
madness. 10, 

14 What is heavier than lead? and = 
what is the name thereof, but a fool? 

15 ‘Sand, and salt, and a mass of ‘Pr. 
iron, is easier to bear, than a man”’ 
without understanding. 

16 As timber girt and bound to- 
gether in a building cannot be loosed 
with shaking: so the heart that 1s 
stablished by advised counsel shall 


fear at no time. 


introduced. Clause d should be translated: 
and thou shalt not be defiled by that 
which he throws out. This, whether 
we understand it realistically, as of saliva or 
the like, or figuratively, seems a not inapt 
paraphrase of ¢y rq évrivuyp@ avrod. 

The last two clauses of v. 13 read: Turn 
away from him, and thou shalt find rest, 
and not be overwhelmed by his sense 
lessness. “Overwhelmed” with the addi 
tional idea of fainting or being ahi Laer 
quence, corresponding to the Hebrew "tt, 
for which it is used in LXX. Ps. Ix. (Heb. 
Ixi.) 2; ci. (Heb. cii.) 1; cxlii. (Heb. cxbit)+ 


14. The Syr.: “for he is much heavier than 
lead ;” the Greek and the Syr. rendering the 
no differently. 

15. Syr.: “than to dwell with a foolish 
man.” : 

16. This verse begins a new stanza. 

A tie-beam (comp. Hab. ii. 11: “crass 
beam out of the wood”] bound into 4 
building will not be loosed in a storm 
Lit. “commotion,” like its Hebrew on 
“YD and NYO (or rather in that instance 
MWD), for which it stands in LXX. Je 
Xxlii. 19; 4 (2) Kings ii. x, In one passag 
(LXX. 3 Kings xix. 11) it stands indeed for 
WY", “earthquake,” but that word also bears 
the general meaning of “quaking.” In aj 
case, the rendering “storm-wind ” suits the 
context far better than “ earthquake.” 


so the heart stablished on advised [cot 
sidered] thought [purpose] s4a// not be 
afraid at the time.] At the proper tir 
—hy3, at the right time, that which is to b 
looked for—when thought must pass into 
action and dangers threaten around (as the 
hurricane that falls upon a house), he who 5 
as here described shall not give way throug) 
fear nor even be perturbed. 


Vv. 17—24.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XXII. 

B.C. 17 A heart settled upon a thought 22 If thou hast opened thy mouth 
“-=" of understanding is as a fair plais- against thy friend, fear not; for 
| Or, of 4 tering 'on the wall of a gallery. there may be a reconciliation: ex- 
ae 18 Pales set on an high place will cept for upbraiding, or pride, or 


never stand against the wind: so a 
fearful heart in the imagination of 
a fool cannot stand against any fear. 

19 He that pricketh the eye will 
make tears to fall: and he that 
pricketh the heart maketh it to shew 
her knowledge. 

20 Whoso casteth a stone at the 
birds frayeth them away: and he 
that “upbraideth his friend breaketh 
friendship. 

21 Though thou drewest a sword 
at thy friend, yet despair not: for 
there may be a returning [to 


favour. | 


£ disclosing of secrets, or a treacher- & ch. 27. 


ous wound : for for these things every 27. 
friend will depart. 

23 Be faithful to thy neighbour in 
his poverty, that thou mayest rejoice 
in his prosperity: abide  stedfast 
unto him in the time of his trouble, 
that thou mayest be heir with him 
in his heritage: for a mean estate 
is not always to be contemned: nor 
the rich that is foolish to be had in 
admiration. 

24 As the vapour and smoke of a 
furnace goeth before the fire; so re- 
viling before blood. 


advised thought.| Considered purpose, 
dcavenpa Bovdjs: the former word corre- 
sponds to 72U/MD, the latter to TS). 


17. A heart settled upon a prudent [an 
intelligent] purpose is like the plastered 
adornment of a smoothed wall.| Aswe 
understand it, the reference is to a wall built 
of rough stones, but which becomes smooth 
and polished by being plastered—having the 
“‘plastered adornment.” According to Gro- 
tius, Fritzsche, and others, the point of com- 
parison lies in this, that the plaster does not 
faJl off, but remains firm even in earthquake, 
storm, and rain. But such would certainly 
not be the case in an earthquake, while storm 
and rain could scarcely in any case affect the 
inside of a house. In our view the com- 
parison lies in this: that as in a house of 
strong stones the “plastered adornment” 
gives firmness, beauty, and completion to 
what is now a polished wall, so the prudent 
purpose of a wise heart. 


18. Pales set on a high place [rather, accord- 
ing to the Alex. reading: small stones laid 
on a high place|...s0 a fearful heart 
upon fie. caused by, the outcome of | the 
purpose of a fool shall not stand against 
any alarm.| For ydpaxes, “pales” (pali- 
sades?), the Alex. reads yaduxes, “little stones,” 
possibly in the sense of a heap of loose little 
stones. This reading is confirmed by the 
Syr., which has: ‘a pebble upon the top of a 
lofty stone.” 


19. Another stanza. He that presseth 
{hurteth] the eye (lit. pricketh, in the general 
sense of touching to hurt]... and he that 
hurteth the seart (the same verb as before} 


causeth feeling (viz. of pain?) to appear 
[brings it to light].] The point of the com- 
parison lies in the making visible, bringing 
out the inward sensation or feeling. When 
you rub the eye, the visible effect is tears; if 
you similarly hurt the heart of another, the 
pain which you give will make itself out- 
wardly apparent. This is further developed 
and illustrated in v. 20, where the “ upbraid- 
ing” in clause & (dveidicecy) is, as it were, 
morally casting stones at a friend. 
21. Omit “to favour.” 


22. If.| Rather, though. All direct 
and open attacks, whether by word or deed, 
are not necessarily offences which make a 
breach hopeless—there may be “return” or 
“reconciliation ’’— but the mean conduct 
mentioned in wv. 22¢ will for ever alienate a 
friend. Omit the word “for” in the last 
clause. 


23. Last stanza. Win trust with the 
[thy] sezghbour in (his) poverty.| Gain his 
confidence by the way in which thou actest 
towards him while he is poor. The Syr. 
paraphrases, although in the spirit of the 
sentence: “support thy companion in his 
poverty.” 

that thou mayest be heir with him in his 
heritage.| Probably rather, that thou 
mayest have part with him in his 
possession, z.c. when he attains to it. The 
rest of the verse in the A. V. must be omitted. 


24. Before a fire smoke of the fur- 
nace and vapour... so reviling befor 
blood.| Rather, “before bloodshed” — 
awmara bearing the same meaning as the 
Heb, O'S. Bretschneider would place v. 24 


120 ECCLESIASTICUS. XXII. XXIII. [y. 25-2. 


C. 25 I will not be ashamed to defend 
cir 200 a friend; neither will I hide myself 
from him. 

26 And if any evil happen unto 
me by him, every one that heareth it 
will beware of him. 

A Ps.14x. 27 *Who shall set a watch before 
my mouth, and a seal of wisdom 
upon my lips, that I fall not suddenly 
by them, and that my tongue destroy 
me not 


before v. 23. But v. 24 aptly precedes v. 25, 
if its meaning be: If bloodshed come, I will 
not be ashamed nor hesitate to protect a 
friend. 

25. The Syr. paraphrases: “If thy friend 
become impoverished, put him not to shame.” 


26. The Syr. has instead of this: “If thy 
companion reveal to thee a secret, disclose it 
not, lest every one that heareth it beware of 
thee, and regard thee as an evil-doer.” The 
Greek text expresses a sentiment by no 
means elevated, and . which considerably 
detracts from the moral value of wv. 25. 
The meaning seems to be: If harm comes, 
the blame will be imputed to the other who 
allows his friend to suffer for his sake; and 
thus he, not I, shall suffer in public esteem. 
Probably, however, the Syr. expresses what 
was the sentiment of the original. 


27. Bretschneider and Fritzsche would 
connect this verse with the following chapter. 
But we have repeatedly observed that the 
close of one chapter prepares for the subject 
of the following, and in fact forms the con- 
necting link. with it. 

Who shall set.| Rather, Oh that one 

: would set, the Greek being only a literal 
- rendering of a common Hebrew idiom 
Ewald, § 329c). As the verse is evidently 

rmed upon Ps, cxli. 3, we may conjecture 


the Hebrew to have been jF’ ‘D or nw ‘D 
>) Ow (or point MOY). 
a seal of a Rather, of pru- 


denco—this for the elegant Hebrew in the 
corresponding clause of the Psalm. 


that I fall not suddenly by them.| Rather, 
thatI fall not from it, viz. the watch or 
guard upon his mouth: for that purpose he 
asks for the additional security of a seal on 
his lips. Generally it is translated “that I 
fall not by it” (ia py téow an’ adris), and 
the reference is supposed to be to the 
Aeooa, “tongue,:’ in the last clause. But 
it is difficult to understand how the dz’ atrijs 
can refer not to what precedes, but to what 
follows in the next clause. 


CHAPTER XXIII. a 


I A prayer for grace to flee sin. 9 We may — 
not use stwocaring: 14 but remember our 
parents, 16 Of three sorts of sin. y% Th 
adulterous wife sinneth many ways. 


LORD, Father and Governor 

of all my whole life, leave me 

not to their counsels, and let me not 
fall by them. 


2 Who will set scourges over my 
thoughts, and the discipline of wisdom 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The chapter opens (see xxii. 27) with a 
prayer against sins of the tongue, of the eyes, 
and of the flesh (ww. 1-6; v. 5 inthe A.V. 
must be omitted). Then follows what 1s 
appropriately entitled in the LXX. text a 
“Discipline of the mouth” (vv. 7-15). 
Here, after a general introduction (vt. 7, 8). 
we have a warning against profane 
(av. 9-11), against loose language (vv. 12,13); 
and against disrespectful language (vv. 14,15} 
What may be called Part II. consists of two 
stanzas, each of six verses (vv. 16-21; T? 
22-27), respectively directed ayainst male and 
female offenders against purity. 


1. O Lord, Father and Ruler of my life 
leave me not to their counsel [to what they 
suggest], suffer me not, do’c. (Bissell).) 
The reference must be to “the lips” in 
ch. xxii. 27, since the “their” and “they” 
an scarcely be referred to the “ adversaries” 
of v. 3. 


2. Oh that one would put rods [cha 
tisements] upon my thinking [purposing, 
diavdnua, NIWMD; in the singular only used 
in Ecclus., not in the LXX. nor in the N. T.] 
and the discipline of wisdom apon ny 
[either wise discipline or that which leadeth 
to wisdom: probably the former]; in order 
that they [viz. the stripes] may 20 
spare my mistakes [“spare” in the sen* 
of “be indulgent to,” “not punish ;” “ms 
takes,” Navn, both in the Heb. and in the 
LXX. only used in Gen. xliii. 12, but in our 
verse used in the plural], and that it [vz 
the discipline of wisdom] may not pass 4 
their transgressions|— viz. when 
“‘ mistake ” or 73W) leads on to actual trans 
gression. Or else, if we follow the Latin and 
derive rapp not from mapinu: (I pass by) bu 
from mapequs (I am present, I arrive), ¥¢ 
shall have to translate: “and that their trans 
gressions (those which are the outcome of 
our mistakes) may not appear,” or “come 
out.” The ultimate meaning is nearly the 
same in both cases. The text is so comr 
plicated that it gave rise to early attempts at 
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over mine heart? that they spare me 
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hold him up that is desirous always B.C. 

cir. 200. 
to serve thee. 


——— 


yy, a 


sut-/eke. 


not for mine ignorances, and it pass 
not by my sins: 

3 Lest mine ignorances increase, 
and my sins abound to my destruc- 
tion, and I fall before mine adver- 
saries, and mine enemy rejoice over 
me, whose hope is far from thy 
mercy. 

4 O Lord, Father and God of my 
life, give me not a proud look, but 
turn away from thy servants always 
'a haughty mind. 

5 Turn away from me vain hopes 
and concupiscence, and thou shalt 


emendation. The most noteworthy of these 
is the omission of the py, “not,” from 
clause c, and the change of the verb from the 
plural to the singular. Thus the clause 
would read: “that he (viz. the Lord) would 
spare my errors ”—the Syr.: “that the Lord 
would spare (not punish) my guilt.” But 
the Syr. adds so much in the sequel that we 
must put it aside as a wide and not very apt 
sedi tint Fritzsche not only corrects the 
number in clause ¢ (“that he may not spare 
my follies”), but alters in clause d “their” 
into “my” (“that he may not let pass— 
durchliesse!--my sins”). This certainly is to 
cut the knot. 


3. Omit from A. V. “to my destruction ;” 
also the last clause, “ whose hope,” &c. 


4. Sins and mistakes, the outcome of the 
heart, naturally lead to thoughts of the class 
mentioned in vv. 4-6. 


a proud look.| Rather, lascivious (or 
lustful) eyes; comp. xxvi. 9: literally, “ lift- 
ing up of eyes.” This would correspond to 
the Hebrew usage of 0°22? XW), as in Gen. 
xxxix.7. But in the LXX. the latter passage 
is rendered, éméBadev rovs chOadpovs adris. 
Moreover the word used in our verse for 
“ uplifting of eyes” (perewptopos dpOadpoar) 
occurs either as a substantive or a verb, or 
in some derivative form, not less than twenty 
times in the LXX., but always in the sense 
of “high,” or when connected with “eyes” 
for “ proud;”so in LXX. Ps. cxxx. (cxxxi.) 1 
and in Is. v.15. Can there have becn some 
misunderstanding, such as that MOD ‘Jy, 
‘eyes of deceit,” was misread N07 O°3'y, 
“< proud eyes,”—there being in the MS. neither 
vowel-points nor final letters, nor yet the 

tion of words? In that case a similar 
misreading would also have to be assumed in 
xxvi.g. In the so-called ‘Second Alphabet 


6 Let not the greediness of the 
belly nor lust of the flesh take hold 
of me; and give not over me thy 
servant Into an impudent mind. 

7 Hear, O ye children, the disci- 
pline of the mouth: he that keepeth 
it shall never be taken in his lips. 

8 The sinner shall be left in his 
foolishness : both the evil speaker and 
the proud shall fall thereby. 


9 *Accustom not thy mouth to Aiea 
swearing ; neither use thyself to the ch. 27. 14 
Matt. 5. 


naming of the Holy One. 


of Ben Sira’ we read: “ Woe to him who 
walketh after his eyes, and he knoweth that 
they are children of whoredom, and he has 
nothing from them,”—in the sense of not 
gaining anything by them (comp. in Jer. 
Ber. 3¢ and in several Midrashim: “ The 
heart and the eyes are the intermediaries of 
sin”). [On the figurative expression “ whore- 
dom of the face” for a bold and shameless 
look, comp. Hos. ii. 4 in the A. V. and R. V. 
ii. 2. Comp. also Prov. vii. 13; Jer. iii. 3.] 
but turn away, ds’c.| Instead of this clause 
in the A. V. (which follows 248, Co.) read: 
and turn away lust from me. ‘There 
is not, as some have supposed, anything in 
this prayer inconsistent with the fullest re- 
cognition of personal self-determination. 


5. This verse in the A. V. must be omitted. 


6. The somewhat realistic rendering of the 
A. V. had best be left. Omit from the A. V. 
“thy servant,” and render: “and give me 
not over toa shameless mind.” 


7. This verse begins a new stanza. In the 
text of the LXX. we have here the inscrip- 
tion: “ Discipline of the mouth ”— originally, 
probably, a marginal note. In the second 
clause translate: “shall never be caught.” 
For “caught” the Syr. has “ex to 
infamy.” ‘The words following, “in his lips,” 
or rather through his lips, must be joined 
to v. 8a. So in the Alex. and in the Syr. 


8. Through his lips shall the sinner 
be taken [we would read xaraAnéncera, 
supported by 157]: doth the railer and the 
proud shall be made to stumble by 
thom. 


9. St. James v. 12 seems different in spirit 
from this warning, which is rather against the 
habit of lightly swearing, as leading to pro- 
fanity and profanation. ‘“ The naming of 
the Holy One” may refer to the invocation 


33s 34- 


I22 


B.C. 
Cir. 200. 


1o For as a servant that is conti- 
nually beaten shall not be without a 
blue mark: so he that sweareth and 
nameth God continually shall not be 
faultless. 

1x A man that useth much swear- 
ing shall be filled with iniquity, and 
the plague shall never depart from his 
house: if he shall offend, his sin 
shall be upon him: and if he ac- 
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[v. 10o—12, 


knowledge not his sin, he maketh a BC 
double offence: and if he swear in “— 
vain, he shall not be "innocent, buttc. 
his house shall be full of calamities. “““* 
12 ° There is a word that is clothed le. 
about with death: God grant that it” 
be not found in the heritage of Jacob; 
for all such things shall be far from 
the godly, and they shall not wallow 


in their sins. 


of the name Jasveh in an oath. The utter- 
ing of that name was not prohibited at that 
time. “The Holy One:” a common mode 
of expression for God—the formula in later 
Hebrew being NIT WI WIpa a"pn): 
“The Holy One, blessed be He.” The 
Syr. seems to have thought such a light use 
of the Holy Name impossible, and hence 
applies the passage to judicial investigations. 
It renders the second clause: ‘“‘and be not 
sitting among judges” [or may the words 
have here slipped in from v. 144?]. The 
Syr. accordingly continues in v. ro: “For 
every son of man who swears much (often) 
will not be free from stripes [shall not be 
without incurring, or deserving, the punish- 
ment of scourging]: similarly he who lyingly 
swears shall not be free from guilt.” In this 
latter distinction the Syr. had perhaps in view 
the Rabbinic idea of the punishment “ by the 
hand of God,” or by “ cutting off.” 


10. This verse seems rather to confirm the 
impression given by the Syr. (see above), that 
in the original the reference was to forensic 
swearing, and in that case the Syr. helps us 
to understand the otherwise difficult com- 
parison in the Greek text. 


For as a domestic slave that is con- 
tinually being examined shail not be lack- 
ing in weals [he will bear the bodily marks 
of such investigation, which was by scourging], 
so he that sweareth and taketh the Name 
(viz. of God) at all times shall not be 
clean from sin.] Here in the sense of 
being free from guilt. As he lightly or 
lyingly resorts constantly to swearing, the 
invisible Hand lays on him the spiritual 
scourge, the weals and bruises of which are 
the defilement of sin, the guilt which he 
contracts. 


11. The figure is continued and developed. 

iniquity.) Rather, unrighteousness. 

the plague.| Perhaps better, stroke, re- 
ferring to the stroke of God. In the LXX. 
it is used for 33 in LXX. Ps, xxxviii, (xxxix.) 
113 Ixxxviil. (Ixxxix.) 33; xc. (xci.) 10; and 
repeatedly in the N. T. in the general sense 
of a Divine stroke. 


if be shall offend, doc.| Rather, “if 
he offend [transgress], his sin (is) upoo 
him.” ‘The first two clauses having laid down 
the general principle, its application is shewn 
in three possible cases. ‘The first is that of 
swearing and not doing: this involves smn. 
The second is: and if he neglect, overlook— 
this meaning being established by the use of 
the word in Ecclus. (ii. 10; xxxv. 17 [in the 
Greek MSS. except in 248, ch. xxxil. 14]; 
and especially in xxxviii. 16)—that is, if he 
simply treat his oath as nothing, then “he 
sinned twofold”—once by breaking his 
oath, the other time by treating an oath as 
it were nothing. The third case contemplated 
is not that of an oath which is broken, nor 
an oath which is treated as if it were nothing, 
but of one which is needlessly taken: “and 
he swear in vain” (without cause, 03M, for 
which it stands four times in the LXX.: one 
for De, Lev. xxvi. 16; once for Dp, Ps 
xxiv. (Heb. xxv.) 3; and only once, in Ps. x 
(Heb. xxxi.) 7, for S1’)}—in such a case “he 
shall not be absolved,” not be pronounced 
innocent, without guilt, not be so treated— 
lit. he shall not be justified. The expression 
in that sense is common in Hebrew. The 
Syr. paraphrases and alters, as it seems to US, 
purposely. 

12. From swearing the writer passes to 
lewd speaking. Generally the verse is re 
garded as referring to blasphemy, but ths 
does not accord with the third and especially 
not with the fourth clause. On the other 
hand, the reference to lewd speaking is bors 
out by v. 13. Such speech was only too 
common among the surrounding heathe 
nations, but happily not “in the heritage é 
Jacob.” 

There is a way of speaking [a speed) 
which over against it is surrounded by 
death.| The consequence of which is death 
on every side, dvrireptBeBAnnévy. The reat- 
ing dyrurapaBeBAnyévn, “the counterpart of 
which is death,” is very attractive, but not 
necessary, and would only suit the context if 
the reference were to blasphemy. 


God grant that.) Rather, may it not be 


B. 
‘ir. 


fob 3. 
&c. 

? 

Je 


Cc. 
200. 


Vv. 13—17.] 


13 Use not thy mouth to intem- 
perate swearing, for therein is the 
word of sin. 

14 Remember thy father and thy 
mother, when thou sittest among 
great men. Be not forgetful before 
them, and so thou by thy custom be- 
come a fool, and wish that thou 
hadst not been born, and “curse the 
day of thy nativity. 

15 *’ The man that is accustomed 


found. For “shall” in the next two clauses, 
rather “ will.” Omit “their” before “ sins.” 

13. To filthy [lewd] coarseness ac- 
custom not thy mouth.| Indulge not in 


that species of coarseness which consists in 
filthy talk. The last clause literally rendered 


would be: “for therein is word of sin,” or: 


perhaps “speech of sin.” But this seems so 
inapt that we suppose the Hebrew 135, 
literally “a word,” to have been here as 
frequently used in the sense of “matter 
of,” as in 133 AVY, or ¥9 133 (which, 
however, rather means something noxious) or 
Y2 135, or as the Rabbis have it: by 123 


iid. Accordingly, we would translate: “for 
therein is matter of sin.” [It has been 
suggested that the Adyos duaprias here may 
throw light on the difficult expression ratio 
peccati (“the nature of sin”) in Article ix.: 
** Of original or birth-sin.”] The Syr. once 
more gives something different—as we believe, 
of purpose. 

14. The admonition in regard to the tongue 
is now applied in a different direction. Fritz- 
sche supposes the writer to be still referring 
to the same subject as inv. 13. He proposes 
to alter the “for (yap) thou sittest” into 
‘‘ when thou sittest” (as in the A. V.), and 
explains: Let consideration for thy parents, 
as those who have educated thee, act as a 
deterrent against coarse speech, lest thou 
bring them to shame. But irrespective of 
the arbitrariness involved in this explanation, 
it is difficult to see how indulgence in coarse 
speech could lead a person to wish he had 
not been born (clause 5). Lastly, v. 15 for- 
bids any reference of v. 14 to lewd speech. 
Bretschneider cuts the knot by regarding 
vw. 14 a8 spurious, while Grotius proposes a 
number of alterations too arbitrary for serious 
consideration. In our view the author here 
refers to another class of sins of the tongue 
—those in breach of the fifth commandment. 
It is the latter which he has in view. “Re- 
member thy father and thy mother, for thou 
sittest in the midst of great ones, that 
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123 


to opprobrious words will never be B.C. 


reformed all the days of his life. 

16 ‘Two sorts of men multiply sin, 
and the third will bring wrath: a 
hot mind is as a burning fire, it will 
never be quenched till it be con- 
sumed: a fornicator in the body of 


his flesh will never cease till he hath 
kindled a fire. 


cir. 200, 


17 ‘All bread is sweet to a whore-¢ Prov. 9. 


monger, he will not leave off till he die. *” 


thou be not forgetful before them (see 
Winer, § 56, 2), and by thy custom [viz. 
with them, thy habituation, here = familiarity] 
thou behave foolishly ”—when the con- 
sequences mentioned in the last two clauses 
would ensue, as threatened on breach of the 
fifth commandment. For ¢@:opds, “ custom,” 
see LXX. Gen. xxxi. 35 (4)}) and 3 Kings 
Xvili. 28 (DEYN). 

15. A man who is accustomed [who ac- 
customs himself] to words of reproach 
[viz. towards his parents, or else words of 
shame, viz. in regard to them—either 0°53, 
as in LXX. Is, xhii. 28, or NBN] will not 
become instructed [in the high moral 
sense — trained, educated — and in this, its 
true meaning, gedildet] in all his days. ] 
The Syr. paraphrases—again intentionally— 


vv. 14, 15 (the former rather according to | 


our interpretation of it), and adds a clause at 
the end of v. 15 which raises the suspicion 
of a desire to obscure what was the real 
subject referred to in the original. 


16. From words the author turns to deeds. 
The meaning is sufficiently brought out in 
the A.V. “Two sorts”—“of men” is under- 
stood, not expressed in the text. The two 
sorts of men referred to are: A soul, hot 
as burning fire (so better than in the A. V.); 
and, secondly, the man guilty of the sin “in the 
body of his flesh,” of whom it is said: he will 
never cease till he have kindled fire 
(so, more correctly). Fritzsche understands 
the év capars capxés avroi just referred to of 
the W2 TINY of Lev. xviii. 6; xxv. 49: but 
this is quite differently rendered in the LXX., 
nor could such a sin have been ranked as less 
than the third class, described in v. 18, which 
is characterised as bringing down wrath (v. 
164). The Syr. omits the first of the triad. 


17. This verse is a enthetic sentence 
referring to and explaining v. 16, and also 
preparing for the enormity of v. 18. 


All bread.| Every kind of bread ; “bread,” 


a euphemism, for which the parallel in 
Prov. ix. 17 is doubtful (Prov. xx. 17 does 


124 ECCLESIASTICUS, XXIII. Iv. 18—28, 

B.C. 18 A man that breaketh wedlock, 23 For first, she hath disobeyed B.C. 
“saying thus in his heart, “Who seeth the law of the most High: and “2 
Zo me? I am compassed about with secondly, she hath trespassed against 7”7°* 
ete darkness, the walls cover me, and no her own husband; and thirdly, she 
15. body seeth me; what need I to fear? hath played the whore in adultery, 

the most High will not remember my and brought children by another 
sins : man. 
1g Such a man only feareth the = 24 She shall be brought out into 
eyes of men, and knoweth not that the congregation, and ' inquisition ! Or, 
the eyes of the Lord are ten thousand shall be made of her children. eee 
“ch.15. times brighter than the sun, £behold- 25 Her ‘children shall not take ? Wisd. 
a ing all the ways of men, and con- root, and her branches shall bring * 
sidering the most secret parts. forth no fruit. 
20 He knew all things ere ever 26 She shall leave her memory to 
4Gen.r. they were created; “so also after be cursed, and her reproach shall not 
si they were perfected he looked upon be blotted out. 
them all. 27 And they that remain shall 
‘Lev.20. 21 This man shall be punished in know that there is nothing better 
Deut. 22, the streets of the city, and where he than the fear of the Lord, and that 
22, suspecteth not he shall be taken. there is nothing sweeter than to take 
22 Thus shall it go also with the heed unto the commandments of the 
Ong Wife that leaveth her husband, and Lord. 
stranger. bringeth in an heir by ‘another. 


not refer to this). Prov. xxx. 20 is more 
parallel, and Ecclus. xxiii. 18 seems to have 
this verse in view. But the euphemism was 
adopted in later Hebrew parlance (as NB, 
‘“‘bread”), and is very coarsely carried into 


detail in Shabb. 62 4, last line. 


19. The language is abrupt, but all the 
more striking. 


And the eyes of men are his fear.] 
Ie. the object of his fear. It is difficult to 
reproduce the last clause. Perhaps this 
gives it most nearly: and fully looking 
into [perceiving] the secret places (lit., 
“parts”’). This verse and that which follows 
are a very apt digression, which enhances 
the force of the admonition implied in the 
previous verses. 


20. Before all things were [the All 
was] created they were known to Him, 
and so also after they were com- 
pleted.] ‘This isa bold Alexandrianism, for 
which the Syr. has what we believe correctly 
represents the original: ‘“ For before things 
are they are open before Him, nay and after 
the consummation of the world He judgeth 
it.” 

21. The writer returns to the subject in 
hand, and shews that although the adulierer 
may imagine that he can withdraw himself 
from the sight of God, yet He will bring his 
sin to light and punish it publicly by the hand 
of man. 


28 It is great glory to follow the 


22. From the male sinner the writer turns 
to the adulteress: Similarly also the 
wife. On the form mapiora@ca, see Winer, 
p. 72. 

23. Instead of “her own husband,” the 
Syr. has “the husband of her virginity.” It 
has also only one verb, instead of the Greek : 
“she hath disobeyed ... she hath trespassed.”’ 
Probably the original had only the expressive 
M32, which would equally apply to her sin 
before God and towards man. 


24. In the first clause the Syr. has: “she 
shall be driven from the congregation.” The 
Greck seems to contemplate the public 
inquisition into her crime, which appears 
more likely to be correct than the excom- 
munication indicated by the Syr., or the Syr. 
may have had Deut. xx. 21 in view. Inthe 
second clause it is added that the consequences 
of her sin shall be felt by her children, and 
upon her children shall be visitation, 
—probably Av 35. Syr.: “and upon her 
children shall her sins be remembered.” 


27. The Syr.: “and all the inhabitants of 
the earth shall know, and all that are left 
in the world shall understand.” It seems 
scarcely likely that these two clauses were in 
the original. Was the first clause original, 
and was the second taken from a comparison 
with the Greek translation? [See the General 
Introduction, § VIII.] Or are we to regard 
it as a Christian addition or rather ampli- 
fication ? 


ene 


v. I—2.] 


Lord, and to be received of him is 
— long life. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 Wisdom doth praise herself, shew her begin- 
ning, 4 her dwelling, 13 her glory, 17 her 
Jrutl, 26 her increase and perfection. 


8. This verse in the A. V. must be 


omitted. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Once more the closing lines of the pre- 
ceding chapter form a transition to this, 
which is aptly headed in the LXX., “ Praise 
of Wisdom.” The beauty of this chapter has 
been generally acknowledged. Accordingly 
it has not only been separately translated 
into German (see the literature in Fritzsche, 
p. 124), but also repeatedly into Hebrew. 
Here we have to mention first the Hebrew 
translation by Lowth (in ‘De sacra poesi 
Hebr. przlectiones,’ ed. Oxon), reprinted by 
Fritzsche in his ‘Comment. on Ecclus.’ 
(‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. Handb. ii. d. Apokr., y., 
pp. 134-136), and furnished by him with 
Notes marking the alterations made by him 
in his own independent translation. While 
fully recognising the merits of this version, it 
must be admitted that it leaves not a little to 
be desired. Next, although not in the order 
of time, we have the version of Isaac Seckel 
Frankel in his Hebrew translation of the 
Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1830). This elegant 
rendering !s not open to some of the objections 
which have been made to that of Lowth. But 
it is far inferior in beauty of classical Hebrew 
to that of Ben Seebh (see General Introd.). 
The latter, however, follows to a great extent 
the Syriac, and often deviates from the Greek 
text. Passing from this to the subject-matter 
of the chapter, its general arrangement seems 
as follows. After an introduction in two verses, 
in which Wisdom places herself, as it were, 
in the midst of Israel, follow three stanzas in 
praise of Wisdom, each consisting of five 
verses, Stanza I. (vv. 3-7) presents Wisdom 
before Israel's history commenced; Stanza II. 
describes Wisdom as having taken root in the 
midst of Israel (v7. 8-12); Stanza III. sets 
forth the glory and beauty of the tree thus 
planted (ev. 13-173 v. 18 must be omitted). 
These three stanzas are followed, in a fourth 
stanza (of four verses, 19-22), by an ad- 
monition to accept that \Wisdom. ‘This 
stanza seems to form a transition to what we 
regard as the underlying thought in the rest 
of the chapter (two stanzas: 6 + 5 verses). 
‘Their purport may, for want of better terms, 
be described as prophetic and missionary — 
not in any controversial sense, nor even as 
directly referring or addressing itself to the 


jussive sense. 
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25 
ISDOM shall praise herself, B.C. 
and shall glory in the midst °22 
of her people. The Praise 


2 In the congregation of the most Wisdom. 


High shall she open her mouth, and 
triumph before his power. 


heathen world, but as embodying the thought 
and hope that the river of Wisdom, swelling 
in the fulness of its waters, shall yet become 
a sea; that her morning light shall spread to 
the utmost bounds of earth, and that her 
teaching as prophecy shall sound in the ears 
of all and to all generations (wv. 30-34). The 
Syriac translation leaves no doubt that the 


chapter formed part of the original work of 


Sirach. Thus viewed, the chapter is of the 
greatest importance, as illustrating not only 
the religious views of the writer but, by 
implication, also the date of the composition 
of his book and the religious history of that 
period. For we mark a decided advance upon 
Proy. vill. That chapter itself is character- 
istic of the ChokAmah-literature of Israel, but 
of its biblical period, although of a late stage 
init. But Eeclus. xxiv. goes much beyond. it 


in the direction of admitting the influence of 


Grecian thought, and indicating a benignant 
attitude towards the world outside the 
bounds of Israel. The former appears even 
from the manner in which Wisdom is de- 
scribed; the latter, from the thoughts and 
hopes expressed of the ultimate universal 
prevalence and acceptance of Israel’s Divine 
Wisdom in the happy future in prospect. 
Kichhorn regards this chapter as beginning 
the Second Part of Ecclesiasticus (to xlii. 14); 
Fritzsche, as opening Section ITI. 

The meaning would probably be more 
accurately thus represented: “ Let Wisdom 
praise herself, and in the midst of her people 
let her glory.” The writer, as it were, calls 
upon Wisdom to open her mouth and to set 
forth her excellency before the whole people. 
The future tense is to be understood in this 
From 7. 3 onwards Wisdom 
is introduced as responding to this call. 

her peop! fe.) “The Syr. has“ 
God.” ‘This, no doubt correctly. 
has ‘‘she will be honoured” instead of 
her glory.” 

2. In the the Most High 
[probably Ss NIV, as in the Syr.] let her 
open her mouth,and let her glory [z.c. set forth 
her glory be fore His Might [ f.¢. before God]. ] 
The most divergent opinions prevail as to 
the meaning of the expression * before Hs 
Micht ” Surapews avr Lowth 


His host,” 


It also 
‘let 


congregation of 


(evarre ov ). 


renders 12° °35), “ before 


pre- 


the people of 


126 


B. C. 
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o_o 


1 Or, 


3 I came out of the mouth of the 
most High, and covered the earth as 
a ' cloud. 


oe 4 #I dwelt in high places, and 
i 6 my throne is in a a pillar. 
3 ~—S—S«S S_ L alone compassed the circuit of 
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[v. 3-7. 


heaven, and walked in the bottom of 8¢ 
the deep. pay 

6 In the waves of the sea, and in 
all the earth, and in every people and 
nation, I got a possession. 


7 With all these I sought rest: 


sumably Israel; Fritzsche, ¥#2 1959, “before 
His Might”; Frankel, #2. We believe that 
the original was R331 "bd; literally, “be- 
fore the Might,” but a very common mode of 


expression in later Hebrew for “before God.” 
Perhaps, however, the Hebrew may have been 


ynwsa 9p. 


3. Wisdom responds to the appeal: “I 
came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High.” This is the earliest identification of 
Wisdom with the Adyos, but as yet only as 
God manifesting, not as having manifested, 
Himself: hence not yet “the Word.” 

cloud.| The dark and misty cloud. The 
Adyos as the creative (or rather the forma- 
tive) agency is brooding over the face of the 
dark chaotic deep. What in Gen. i. 2 is 
said of “ the Spirit of God ” is here attributed 
to Wisdom, with this additional difference, 
that this emanation of Wisdom from God 
as He is manifesting Himself is represented 
as immediately preceding that orderly ar- 
rangement of the world in which Wisdom is 


_ the agent. The older Church writers regarded 


this personification of Wisdom as the Christ. 
But the vital difference of thought in Ecclus. 
is apparent from the following verses (see 
especially v. 9). We find here, not the 
beginnings of plediopaa but of Alexan- 
drianism ; and the personification (?) or rather 
distinction of Wisdom as God manifesting 
Himself points forward to Philo, not to the 
Gospels. 


4. I dwelt in the heights, and my throne 
(is, was?) on the pillar of cloud] We 
cannot see in this any reference to the cloudy 
pillar in the wilderness. It is true that Philo 
(‘ Quis rer. Div. her.’ § 42) regards the cloud 
which separated Israel and the Egyptians 
(Ex. xiv. 19) as an emblem of Wisdom, but 
the whole context forbids us to identify this 
allegorical combination with the passage be- 
fore us (see Duhne, ‘ Jud. Alex. Relig. Phil.’ 
ll, pp. 134, 135). The figure of Wisdom as 
enthroned on a pillar of cloud is sublime. 


5. The figure is further develo Amidst 
the solemn silence and solitude prevailing 
Wisdom fills all and pervades all. 


I compassed.| In the sense of “I circled,” 
or of “I went round about,” *M3D, 


alone.) The Syr. has: “together with 


Him.” The difference is great, and of serious 
importance if the inference which it suggests 
be well grounded. We can scarcely account 
for it merely by a different reading of the 
same or similar Hebrew letters. For the 
Syr. at least suggests the word BY. And, 
irrespective of this, the rendering of the 
Greek evidently suits the context, which the 
Syriac does not. It would therefore seem 
that the Syr. expression “together with Hm 

represents an intentional alteration on the 
part of the translator? If so, remembenng 
that the ancient Christian writers identified 
“ Wisdom” in Ecclus. with Christ, it sugges 
a Christian hand, either in the translation of 
the redaction of the text. Without claimmg 
certainty for our inference, the alteration 0 
this verse forms an important element i 
determining the question of the Chnstua 
authorship of the Syr. Version. In any @* 
the expression “together with Him” gos 
much beyond the language of Prov. vu. 30, 
in which Wisdom presents herself as °a 


artificer by His side” (So¥x—certainly not = 
“together with Him”). When the Siraaé 
speaks of the all-pervading presence of Ws 
dom, he refers presumably to her formate 
agency in regard to our present world. 


in the bottom of the deep.| Lit. in the 
depth of the abysses. The expression 5 
interesting. 


6. We advance another step. The rule 
Wisdom is to be traced, not only in natute, 
but also among men. 


I got a possession.) Fritzsche supposes the 
Greek to have misunderstood °N*)? 1 the 
original; that the word here meant “I created 
(as in Prov. viii, 22 and other places); 
that it should have been translated by excnse 
But this seems impossible. The underlying 
idea would not be Hebraic—in fact, it would 
be inconsistent with Prov. viii. 22. Nor sé 
would it be Alexandrian, as even the Gret 
translation of the verse shews. _ Still ks 
would it belong to that intermediate per 
to which we ascribe the work of the Sirack. 
Lastly, what would be the meaning of 2 
creative agency of Wisdom “in the wat 
of the sea, and in all the earth, and in erty 

ple and nation”? Our difficulty is rather 
increased than diminished by the Syr., 
renders: “I was given rule [or control] ov 


B.C. 


ve 8—11.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XXIV. 127 


and in whose inheritance shall I 


we abide? 


8 So the Creator of all things gave 
me a commandment, and he that 
made me caused my tabernacle to 
rest, and said, Let thy dwelling be in 
Jacob, and thine inheritance in Israel. 


the waves of the sea,’ &c. Did the Syr. 
purposely choose an expression that might 
mean one thing or another, or must we regard 
this as an emendation similar to that in wv. 5? 


7. With all these.) Viz. every people and 
nation. We can scarcely doubt that the 
question here propounded by Wisdom (al- 
though not necessarily addressed to God, as 
Fritzsche supposes) expresses what was after- 
wards formulated by the Rabbis in the legend 
that the Law had been offered to, and refused 
by, every nation before it was accepted by 
Israel at Mount Sinai (‘ Abh. Z.’ 2 4, towards 
the end). The legend in the Talmud was 
supported by an appeal to Deut. xxxiii. 2 and 
Hab. ili. 2. Possibly the legend represents 
a survival of the fundamental thought of 
Alexandrianism, or rather of that more free 
thinking which in Palestine itself formed the 
root and source of what afterwards was 
developed in Jewish Hellenism as the idea of 
an original share of all mankind in that highest 
Wisdom which found its full expression in 
the Law. Long after such views had passed 
away in Palestine, and indeed evoked the 
bitter antagonism of the Rabbis, its leading 
idea may, all unconsciously to themselves, 
have survived in this legend. From its theo- 
logical aspect that question ultimately resolves 
itself into the great problem which must 
engage every thoughtful student of Revela- 
tion: that of the universal Fatherhood of 
God. How differently it was solved in the 
Gospel and in Apostolic preaching, need not 
here be explained. 

8. So.] Rather, then. The reference 
here is to the Revelation of God in Israel, 
and more particularly to the Law, wherein 
Wisdom, which is the emanation of God, 
restfully tabernacled upon earth. 

and thine inheritance in Isracl.| Lit. “and 
let thine inheritance be given thee in Israel.’ 

9. from the beginning.) Fritzsche (object- 
ing with reason to the N'U’N1D of Lightfoot) 
suggests DP!) as the original Hebrew, but 
incorrectly, and his appeal to Mic. v. 1 only 
goes against him. We believe the Hebrew 
words were prin and (’N1'D, as in Prov. 
Vill. 23, which, indeed, the LX X. renders by 
the same words as in our passage (mpd Tov 
ai@vos . . . €y dpyy—in our passage dn’ 


He ‘created me from. the begin- B.C. 
9 8 
Cir. 200. 


ning before the world, and I shall “-— 

never fail. ee: 
10 In the “holy tabernacle I serv- ¢ Exoa. 

ed before him; and so was [ esta- 3" 3 


; as ee ¢ Ps, 132. 
blished in Sion. oe 
11 ¢ Likewise in the 'beloved city 1or, Aol. 


adpyns). The verse reads as follows: Before 
the Aeon [iec. before time began], from 
the beginning, He created me (the two 
terms are evidently not identical, as Fritzsche 
supposes); and to the Aeon [i.e. the end 
of time] I shall not ever fail. The Syr. 
has: “ Before the world I was created, and 
to the Aeon of Aeons [eternity] my remem- 
brance shall not fail.” Here also we should 
perhaps note as significant the alteration “ to 
the Aeon of Aeons” in the Syr. for the Greek 
“to the Aeon.” The expression ‘ Aeon of 
Aeons,” or, more frequently, “the Aeons of 
Aeons,” is frequent in the N. Test. It does 
not occur in the Gospels, where wuvréActa rod 
ai@vos is peculiar to St. Matthew (there five 
times, once in Heb. ix. 26), but in the Pauline 
Epistles (Gal. 1. 5; Eph. ill. 21; Phil. iv. 20; 
r Tim. 1.17; 2 Tim. iv. 18), in Heb. (i. 8: 
xill. 21), in r Pet. (iv. 11), and especially in 
the Book of Revelation (there fourteen times). 
Inthe Old Testament it is only found in Dan. 
vil. 18 (there also in the LXX.). Besides 
this, it occurs in the LX X. (with the excep- 
tion of 1 Esdr. iv. 38) exclusively, although 
frequently, in the version of the Psalms (there 
not less than twenty-eight times), and in 
Tob. vi. 18. Does this indicate that the 
LXX. version of the Psalms was made after 
Daniel, in which the expression was ap 
parently introduced—but soon after it, as the 
frequency of its occurrence seems to suggest ? 
It also occurs in the ‘Targum Onkelos, and 
later on in that on the Psalms, which cannot 
date earlier than the second half of the 7th 
century. We regard it as characteristic of 
the anti-Hellenistic tendency of the Syr. that, 
while making the last clause of v. 8 a separate 
verse (v. 9), It adds to v. 9 (which in the 
Syr. 1s vw. to) the first clause of our Greek 
a. 10. For thereby what in the Greek ex- 
hibits Wisdom in a wider and_ universal 
aspect (2. 9) becomes strictly Judaic (comp. 
the note on @. 34). If the emendations, 
therefore, are Christian, they must be Judzo- 
Christian. ‘To complete its re-arrangement 
of the verses, the Syr. adds the Greek wv. 10 5 
to v. 11, which thus becomes a verse of three 
lines. 

10. and so.| The Syr. has “and again.” 
Had the original 03), or did the Syr. wish to 
convey something special ? 


avas I established.| In all probability the 


128 
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cir. 


he gave me rest, and in Jerusalem 


200. 
—— was my power. 


12 And I took root in an honour- 
able people, even in the portion of 
the Lord’s inheritance. 

13 I was exalted like a cedar in 
Libanus, and as a cypress tree upon 
the mountains of Hermon. 

14. I was exalted like a palm tree 


10r, in ' En-gaddi, and as a rose plant in 
"Jericho, as a fair olive tree in a 
pleasant field, and grew up as a plane 
Von in tree 'by the water. 
water. ; . 
15 1 gave a sweet smell like cin- 


namon and aspalathus, and I yielded a 
pleasant odour like the best myrrh, 


Hebrew had, as the Syr., *M'), which bears 
the Greek rendering. The verse points to 
the presence of God and the Divinely instituted 
worship in the Tabernacle, which became 
permanent in the Temple. In the Taber- 
nacle Wisdom became, as it were, the 
ministrant, and in this her office she was 
established in Zion. At the same time, this 
verse, when viewed in connexion with wv. 9, 
is not by any means Judaic in the special 
sense of the term. For Wisdom, which in 
v. 9 was spoken of in relation to the world 
generally, is in v. 10 only presented as con- 
centrating her agency: she has her ministra- 
tion in the Levitical worship, and her Metro- 
polis, so to speak, is in Zion. And this mode 
of viewing Wisdom is, as we have seen, cha- 
racteristic of the theological standpoint of the 
older Siracide. 


11. my power.}] Rather, my authority, 
“rule,” as in the Syr. 


12. And I took root in an honoured people 
[one that attained honour, became distin- 
guished through this very thing] in the portion 
of the Lord, (the portion) of His inheritance. 
(Comp. Deut. xxxii. 9, where the LXX. has 
the same two words.) 


13. This verse begins a new stanza. Iwas 
exalted.| Rather, I grew lofty. Wisdom 
having thus taken root, her glory is next set 
forth under some figures. 


14. I was exalted.) Rather, I grew 
lofty. 

in Enegadd:.| The Vat. text has é¢y aiya- 
Xois, “by the sea-shores,” but the reading of 
the A. V., found in one or another form in 
several MSS., must be preferred, as being 
confirmed by the Syr. and also generally 
more suitable, since palms are not supposed 
to attain any special height by the sea-shore, 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXIV. 


[v. 12—19. 


as galbanum, and onyx, and sweet BC 
storax, and as the fume of /frank- — 
incense in the tabernacle. fave 

16 As the turpentine tree I stretch- 
ed out my brauches, and my branch- 
es are the branches of honour and 
grace, 

17 £ As the vine brought I forth fs 
pleasant savour, and my flowers are 
the fruit of honour and riches. 

18 I am the mother of fair love, 
and fear, and knowledge, and holy 
hope: I therefore, being eternal, am 
given to all my children which are\. 
"named of him. re 

19 * Come unto me, all ye that be s;+ 


> ue 


while Engedi was celebrated for its palms, 3 
even its other name, Chatsatson Tamar, \ntr 
cates. Omit “pleasant” before “field; 

omit also “by the water.” The Syr., how- 
ever, has the words, “a rose plant,”— 
doubt in Heb., as in the Syr., TM), or els 
NM. The word occurs in the Mishnab. 


15. But there is not only glory ; beauty also 
and sweetness, as well as rich fruit. 


like cinnamon and aromatic aspalathos) 
The latter is described by Pliny as of th 
height of a small tree, with flower of ros. 
Its root was used for making a precious 
ointment. 


I yielded] Rather, I spread, I dif 
fused. The words “in the tabernacle” ar 
omitted in the Syr. The omission further 
indicates the Christian authorship of this 
version. 


16. Rather, and my branches (wer) 
branohes of glory and grace —“ grace 
here in the sense of beauty. For “tere- 
binth” the Syr. has “ rhododaphne,”’ the rose- 
laurel, probably either a species of oleander 
or a rhododendron. 


17. I, like a vine, budded forth beauty 
[adopting the Alex. reading, é8Adorneoa], an4 
my flowers (ripen into) fruit of glory 
riches.| Weare here reminded of St. Jobs 
xv. I. 


18. This verse in the A. V. must be omitted. 
It is probably of Christian authorship. It 
is not found in the Syr., which in general 
arranges the previous verses somewhat 
differently. 


19. This verse begins another stanza (st 
the introductory remarks to the chapter). 
On the ground of the previous description, 
Wisdom now makes her appeal to all-men. 


B.C. desirous of me, and fill yourselves 


Cat. 200. 
Ps. 19, 
» 3. 


Vv. 20—25.] 


with my fruits. 


20 


or my memorial is ‘ sweeter 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXIV. 


of the covenant of the most high 


129 


23 All these things are the book B.c. 


Cir. 200. 


God, even the *#law which Moses ¢ Exod. 


than honey, and mine inheritance than 
the honeycomb. 

21 They that eat me shall yet be 
hungry, and they that drink me shall 
yet be thirsty. 

22 He that obeyeth me shall never 
be confounded, and they that work 
by me shall not do amiss. 


commanded for an heritage unto the & 3,, 3. 


ee of Jacob. 


24 
Lord; that he ge 


confirm you, 


: : & 29. 
aint not to be strong in the & 33.4 


Deut. 4. 


cleave unto him: ‘for the Lord Ale ¢ Isai. 45. 


mighty is God alone, and beside him 7” 
there 1s no other Saviour. 
25 He filleth all things with his 


wits.| Lit., products. The Syr. is some- 
what paraphrastic. 

20. For my remembrance [the memory, 
thought of me] ts more sweet than honey, and 
mine inheritance [this suits the context better 
than “ portion ”] above the honeycomb.) We 
read with some MSS. and many authorities, 
xnpiov (Alex., 248, and cognate MSS. xnpiov) ; 
the Vulg. (which has Spiritus meus for “my 
remembrance”) renders: super mel et favum; 
the Syr. has simply favus. More probably the 
Hebrew had W337 ¥, as in Prov. xvi. 24; 
and the word occurs again. in D°D¥ NB), 
“the forthpouring of the honey cells,” Ps, 
xix. rr (see Delitzsch, ad Joc.). This verse 
and the following have this additional interest 
that they show the well-known hymn attri- 
buted (rightly, in its genuine parts) to St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, to have been based on 
Ecclus. xxiv. [The hymn in Daniel, ‘Thes. 
Hymnol.’ i. p. 222; Mone, ‘Hymni Lat.’ i. 
Pp. 329; and again in Daniel, u. s. iv. p. 215. 
It is in parts translated in the well-known 
hymn, “ Jesu, the very thought of Thee,” 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 178; the first 

stanza more closely in Hymn 177. In its 
entirety it has been translated by the present 
writer: ‘The Jubilee Rhythm of St. Bernard 
and other Hymns,’ London, 1867.] The 
Opening stanza of the hymn is an adaptation of 
Ecclus. xxiv. 20: Jesu dulcis memoria—dans 
vera cordis gaudia—sed super mel et omnia— 
dulcis ejus praesentia, Again Ecclus. xxiv. 21 
rea = ra eeie 45, 46 (apud Mone; 77, 78, 

aniel): gui te gustant, esuriunt—qui 
bibunt, adbue sitiunt. Ad this settles a 
curious literary question. Mone gives the 
hymn from the oldest MS. (dating from the 
14th cent.: see u. 5. p. 330), in which it 
bears the title: Cursus de acterna sapientia, 
and alike he and Daniel («. s. t. iv.) are un- 
certain as to the origin of the su iption 
de aeterna sapientia, which so widely differs 
from those in other MSS. But in view of the 
connexion between this hymn and Ecclus, 
xxiv. its ancient title seems accounted for. 
The expression cursus is either = officium 
borarum, or else=the dpduos ris ricrews—in 

A poc.— Vi ol, L I. e 


this instance more likely the latter, although 
the hymn is arranged for “the hours.” 


22. be confounded.| Rather, be ashamed. 


not do salt Rather, not sin. Syr.: 
“ shall never fall, and all his works shall not 
be corrupted ”—they shall be incorruptible, 
either in the sense of their being permanent 
in value and goodness, or in that of not 
becoming oradually perverted. The Syr. 
version gives, in our view, a better meaning 
than the Greek. In the original the first 


clause was probably, as in the Syr., °> pnw 


Sips xd. Fritzsche explains: “he shall not 
be put to shame,” viz. as regards his hope of 
happiness, by obedience to the Divine com- 
mandments. But the second clause is against 
this interpretation. 


23. The Greek is here peculiarly interest- 
ing. Literally it reads: “All these [with 
reference to all that was previously said of 
Wisdom] the book of the covenant of the 
most high God.” The sentence requires 
some verb. The Syr. has: “all these (things) 
are written in the book of the covenant of 
the Lord.” We believe that the Hebrew 
had * N73 BDZ nb b3, “Call these things 
are in the book of the covenant of Jehovah,” 
and that the Greek, by way of giving a Hel- 
lenistic turn to the statement, left out the 3, 
so as simply to identify Wisdom with the 
Law. We suspect a somewhat similar ten- 
dency in the next clause: “the law which 
Moses commanded, an [the ?] inheritance to 
the congregations of Jacob” (we punctuate 
as Tischendorf and as in the Alex.). The 
plural “congregations” must refer to the 
Diaspora, and would scarcely have been in 
the original. The Syr. has: “the law which 
Moses commanded, it is an inheritance to 
the congregation of Jacob.” The expression 
ponpp, Ps. xxvi. 12, and nionpn, Ps, Ixviii. 
27—both rendered by the LXX. év éxxAnolas 
—certainly do not here afford a parallel so as 
to explain the plural. The accus. ydépoy, by 
virtue of attraction (see Winer, wu. 5. § 66, 5, 
P. 552). 

K 


26 He maketh the understanding 
to abound like Euphrates, and as 


- Jordan in the time of the harvest. 


27 He maketh the doctrine of 
knowledge appear as the light, and as 
Geon in the time of vintage. 

28 The first man knew her not 
perfectly : no more shall the last find 
her out. 


24. This verse in the A. V. must be 
omitted. 


25. Which [viz. the Law] maketh wis- 
dom full as Phison, and as Tigris in the time of 
the new fruits.| The Greek seems to convey 
the meaning that the Law gives the fulness of 
wisdom, which is again a Hellenistic turn for 
the Syr.: “which is full, as Phison, with 
wisdom.” And this, as we suppose, the 
original had. The point of comparison is: 
when these rivers are most full of water. 

in the time of the new fruits.|  OMSDBiI 3, 
Numb. xxviii. 26. The allusion here is not 
to Pentecost (as seems implied in v. 26 4), 
since the rivers would then not be in flood. 
St. Jerome (on Hagg. ii.) rightly describes 
Nisan (.464i:6h)—March or April—as “ the 
month of the new fruits” (smensis novorum). 
Very significantly the streams selected are 
those of Paradise: Pishon, Gen. ii. 11, and 
Hiddegel (Tigris), Gen. il. 14. The figure is 
continued in vw. 26. The Syr. must have 
confused the lines. It has: “as Tigris in the 
days of field-products [harvest] . . . and as 
Jordan in the days of Nisan.” 


27. It [the Law] makethinstruction [viz. 
of the moral kind, zacdeia] to appear [brings 
it forth], like the Nile.] The Greek has 
“as the light,” but this evidently from a mis- 
understanding of the Hebrew 1&3, which, as 
in Amos viii. 8, stands for IN'3, comp. Amos 
ix. 5 (see Hitzig-Steiner, ‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. 
Handb.’ ad /oc.; and Gutmann, ‘d. Apokr.’ 
p. 83, note). The Syr. renders the word 
correctly. 

Geon.] Gen. il. 13; afterwards regarded as 
the Nile (comp. LXX. Jer. ii. 18). 


28. The first [viz. man, not, as Fritzsche 
supposes. the first searcher] Anew Aer [viz., 
here again, Wisdom] not perfectly [did not 
complete to know her, did not finish know- 
ledge of Wisdom]; and likewise the last 
(man) shall not search ser out.) She is 
beyond the complete ken of man. 


29. For ser thought [thinking ?] is full 
more than the sea, and her counsel more 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXIV. 


[v. 26—31. 


29 For her thoughts are more 
than the sea, and her counsels pro- 
founder than the great deep. 

30 I also came out as a ‘brook !0r, 


from a river, and as a conduit into a or, aitca. 


garden. 

31 I said, I will water my best 
garden, and will water abundantly 
my garden bed: and, lo, my brook 
became a river, and my river became 
a sea. 


than the great deep.| So abundant that it 
cannot be all taken in (v. 28 a); so deep that 
it cannot be quite searched out (v. 28 5). 
*Ané—a well-known Hebraism (comp. Vor- 
stius, ‘de hebr. N. T.,’ p. 352). 

30. A new stanza. Wisdom being thus 
beyond the compass of unaided man, she 
made for herself a channel in Revelation, and 
specifically in the Law, by which to carry her 
fertilising waters in the first place to her 
“garden,” viz. Israel. But this river is yet to 
become a sea: the blessings first communi- 
cated to Israel] are to be shared by all man- 
kind and to all ages, and so shall the final 
aim of Wisdom be realised and her true 
character appear. 

And I came out asa channel from a river, 
and as a conduit into an orchard [garden, 
park, mapadeccos}.| Mark that this channel 
and conduit issued from the paradisiac streams 
previously referred to. The underlying idea 
seems to be that these rivers had compassed 
all Paradise—that originally all mankind were 
intended to have share in that Divine Wisdom, 
but that in the course of time (comp. vv. 7— 
g) her waters passed through the channel of the 
Law into Israel, which thus became “a well- 
watered garden,” Is. Ivili. 11, «pros peOvaor— 
the two words actually occur inv. 31. It is 
therefore the Law which, as Wisdom resid- 
ing in the midst of Israel, is once more the 
speaker. 

31. Omit from the A. V. “best” before 
*¢ garden.” 


my brook, o'c.| Rather, the channel 
became to me a river. The last line is 
specially interesting: ‘and my river became 
asea.” For this the Syr. has: “ and the river 
went down to the sea.” It is scarcely possible 
to account for this difference either by a 
misreading or a mistranslation of the original. 
Nor can we suppose that the Syr. made an 
alteration of the original: first, because the 
thought which it expresses is much more 
Hebraic than the Greek version (we suppose 
both the Heb. and the Syr. to have referred 
to the Diaspora); secondly, because we can- 
not perceive any object for such an alteration 
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v.32—1.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XXIV. XXV. 131 
B.C. 32 I will yet make doctrine to PS. 
“1=* shine as the morning, and will send CHAPTER XXV. 
-forth her light afar off. 1 What things are beautiful, and what hateful. 

33 I will yet pour out doctrine as 6 What ts the crown of age. 7 What things 
prophecy, | leave it to all ages for ake men happy. 13 Nothing worse than a | 
ever: wicked woman. glovied 

‘ch 3p 34 °Behold that I have not la- N three things I 'was beautified, 5 O*™ *3: 


se and stood up beautiful both before Ps. 133: «. 


God and men: the “unity of brethren, 0. 


boured for aig only, but for all 


them that seek wisdom. 


in the Syriac. For we cannot regard it as 
an allusion to the communication of Israel's 
Wisdom to the Gentiles by the Gospel (see 
next verse). On the other hand, if the altera- 
tion be on the part of the Greek translator, 
its object and meaning are obvious. The 
narrow channel of the Law becomes the wide 
river of prophetic declaration, of true Wisdom- 
lore, perhaps swelled by Grecian tributaries ; 
and this again merges into the boundless sea, 
when Wisdom shall be no longer Hebraic 
nor yet Grecian, but universal, watering every 
shore. That such was the meaning of the 
Greek translator seems confirmed by the 
verses which follow. 


32. I will yet light up instuction [in 
the moral and religious sense] as the dawn 
[Spépos = "NW, Joel ii, 2 — BIB WW? 
pay, possibly the figure may have been 
in the mind of the writer, although with very 
different application], and I will cause it 
[instruction] to shine forth [shew it] unto 
afar off.| Avra: see Winer, u. 5. § 22, 3, p. 128, 
for the combination of these pronouns in the 
plural with a noun in the sing. Fritzsche 
suggests that pnuara madeias was in the mind 
of the translator. ‘The Syr. has: “ Yet again 
shall I declare [tell] my doctrine in the morn- 
ing and shall leave it to many ages.” The 
latter clause appears in the Greek as v. 33 5. As 
regards the first clause, the }—-as the dawn or 
morning—has been evidently misread 3. Irre- 
spective of this alteration, it must be left 
undetermined whether the Greek or the Syr. 
correctly represents the Hebrew original. 
Our view is in favour of the Syr. 


33. I will yet pour forth teaching [in- 
struction] as prophecy.| Possibly a Hellenis- 
tic adaptation of Joel ii. 28 may have been 
intended by the Greek translator. The Syr. 
has: “Yet again shall I declare [tell] my 
doctrine in prophecy” (once more —possib! 
though not probably—a confusion of 3 and 3), 


and leave it unto generations of Aeons 
= all generations, the e’s marking the time, 
not the ns. For this clause the Syr. 
has: “and the end will be unto afar off.” 
Possibly the original may have had (as in 


Talmudic usage) such a word as NNW, 
“doctrines,” “teaching,” and the Syr. may 
have misread it ANINN, 


34. The final exclamation of the Jewish 
Law, thoroughly Hellenistic in spirit : “ Behold 
that I laboured not for myself only, but for 
all them that seek her,” viz. Wisdom: the 
Law laboured not only for the Jews, but for 
all who sought Wisdom. The Syr. omits 
this verse, nor do we believe that it was in 
the original Hebrew. We may perhaps 
suggest that the younger Siracide introduced 
it in this place from xxxiii. 17 (in the A. V.; 
xxx, 26 in the Greek MSS.), where the 
wording is similar, although not the con- 
nexion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


From the height attained in ch. xxiv. the 
writer again descends to the general level of 
this book. Inthe chapter before us various. 
proverbial sayings, the outcome of a not very 
elevated Oriental experience of life, are grouped 
under the headings of things desirable and 
undesirable. The first two verses are general. 
They are followed bya statement of what is 
desirable and honourable in old age, and 
specially in the eldership (four verses : vv. 3- 
6), and of what is generally desirable in life 
(five verses: vv. 7-11). Then follows what 
is undesirable in life (three verses: a2. 13- 
15; v. 12 in A. V. must be omitted); 
lastly, what is undesirable in that which 
forms the largest factor in life, the family and 
the relation between the sexes (eleven verses : 
VV. 16-26). 


1. Interpreters have regarded the text as 
in a state of confusion, nor indeed is it easy 
to determine who ts introduced as speaking 
in @ 1. The Syr. has: “ Three things my 
soul desired, and they are beautiful before 
God and man.” As regards the Greek text 
we are inclined to believe that the writer 
intended here to introduce universal Wisdom 
as speaking in her character of discipline or 
“instruction ” (xxiv. 32, 33). In any case it 
seems difficult, without altering the whole 
text, to give it the meaning of the Syr., 
which the Vet. Lat. follows. Translate: con- 
cord among brethren (viz. of the same 
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132 ECCLESIASTICUS. XXV. [v. 2—8. 
B.C. the love of neighbours,a man anda =_§ O how comely is the wisdom B.C 
“i— wife that agree together. of old men, and understanding and “—— 


2 Three sorts of men my soul 
hateth, and I am greatly offended at 
their life: a poor man that is proud, 
a rich man that is a liar, and an old 
adulterer that doateth. 

3 If thou hast gathered nothing in 
thy youth, how canst thou find any 
thing in thine age ? 

4 O how comely a thing is judg- 
ment for gray hairs, and for ancient 
men to know counsel ! 


nation, Israel), affection among kindred, 
&c. We have thus an ascending climax of 
relationship. 


2. But three sorts (of men) my soul hateth, 
and I greatly abhor [abominate, am vexed 
at?] their manner of life [{w7—so pro- 
bably, although possibly their life=the fact 
of their existence; the latter would be better 
Greek]: a poor man who is arrogant 
[S:repnpavos, not merely “ proud,” but arro- 
gantly and insolently so], a rich man who 
is lying [as it were: a beggar who is a 
braggart, and a rich man who makes promises 
and breaks them. The bearing or conduct 
of these two “sorts” is utterly incongruous, 
absolutely inexcusable, nay unaccountable ; 
it is of a character to evoke abhorrence, or 
else to make one wish such persons out 
of ee and an aged adulterer [an 
adulterous old man] who is wanting in 
understanding.| The last clause must 
be regarded not as an apposition, but, as 
frequently in Hebrew, as generally applying 
to and describing the conduct of such 
an:one. Like that of the other two, his 
conduct is utterly incongruous, inexcus- 
able, nay unaccountable and abominable. 
For what we have rendered “arrogant,” 
tarepnpavos, the Hebrew had no doubt 783, 


as (four if not five times) in the LXX.; for 
‘“‘ who is lying ” it would have 33; 315 with 
r meaning ‘“‘to lie to a person,” “to deceive 


him,”—more particularly ‘“‘to break one’s 
plighted word ” (comp. Ps. lxxxix. 36). The 
Syr. does not specify the sin in the third 
clause, but has: “and an old man who is 
foolish and wanting in knowledge.” Similarly 
the Vet. Lat. and the Syr. Hex. The 
Talmud mentions these three things as what 
“the mind cannot bear,” adding as a fourth: 
a Parnas—oficial, administrator in the con- 
gregation—who exalts himself over the con- 
gregation: either in the sense of vanity or 
else of neglecting their wants (Pes. 113 4). 


counse] to men of honour ! 

6 Much experience is the crown of 
old men, and the fear of God is their 
glory. 

7 There be nine things which I 
have judged in mine heart to be 
happy, and the tenth I will utter with 
my tongue: A man that hath joy of 
his children ; and he that liveth tosee 
the fall of his enemy : 

8 Well is him that dwelleth with 


3. If thou bast not gathered in youth.] 
The Syr. adds “ wisdom.” Similar sentiments 
are expressed in Talmudic writings, the most 
closely resembling that of the Son of Sirach 
being the following quoted as a proverb: “If 
in thy youth thou hast not desired them (the 
words of the Law), how shalt thou attain them 
in thine old age?” (Ab. d. R. Nath. xxiv. about 
the middle)—The sentence is intended to 
prepare for the praise in the next verses of 
a wise old age, for which it is necessary to 
gather the stores in youth. 

4. judgment.) OBWD, in the sense of 
“ right, justice.” | 

ancient men.| Rather, aged men. 

to know counsel.| ‘The Syr., “ understand- 
ing.” Only such old age as here described 
is desirable. 


5. bow comely is the wisdom of elders, and 
understanding and counselto those placed in 
bonour.| We believe the reference here to 
be to the official elders, the yépovres, O°2p, 
the members of the yepovgiu. This view is 
confirmed by the next verse ; and in that case 
v. 6 also gains additional meaning. Similarly 
the Syr. has “ dignitaries.” 

6. The crown of elders [again in the 
official sense] is much experience, and 
their glory (boast) fear of the Lord] 
See previous verse. This adorns and digni- 
fies them in truth. 


7. A new stanza: what is desirable in life: 
Lit. Nine suppositions [= cases supposed } 
I in heart (4c. in my own unspoken think- 
ing and wishing] deem happy—while as to 
the tenth he has no hesitation in uttering and 
declaring it. The Syr. has: “ Nine (things) 
which have not entered into my heart I 
have praised, and ten which I have not 
uttered.” This must depend on a misread- 
ing. We would suggest that the original 


had °39-O¥ 399 YOR, and that the Syr., 
dropping out the second J, read: nid UA 
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B.C. a wife of understanding, and that 11 But the love of the Lord pass- B.C. 
“~~ hath not ¢slipped with his tongue, eth all things for illumination: he °“{** 
eae and that hath not served aman more that holdeth it, 'whereto shall he be 


James. unworthy than himself: 

g Well is him that hath found 
'Or, _ 'prudence, and he that speaketh in 
acer the ear of them that will hear : 
<Prov.3 10 °O how greatis he that findeth 
13 wisdom ! yet is there none above him 
that feareth the Lord. 


nbd, or even 12x nib, The sentiment of 
the last clause is certainly not of an elevated 
character. For the remaining part of the 
verse the Syr. has: “the man who re- 
joiceth in his end” (presumably, who looks 
forward trustfully and joyously to the final 
Divine vindication and retribution, whether 
in this life or the next) “while he yet liveth 
shall see the fall of his enemies.” We may 
feel certain that this was not in the original. 
It is another question whether the alteration 
was intentional or not. We believe the 
former, and that the Syr. sought, by a per- 
haps slight change in the Hebrew text, to 
convert what was an objectionable into a 
Pious sentiment. 


8. Three further “ beatitudes” follow (the 
third, fourth, and fifth): “ Well is him ”— 
rather, happy he—“ that hath not slipped ;” 
rather, that slippeth not. Last clause: 
“and that serveth not one unworthy 
of him”—a person whose character or folly 
renders it derogatory, or a trial, to have to 
do his bidding or to be his subordinate. To 
the first clause of the verse there are many 
parallels in Rabbinic writings. But the Syr. 
addition to this clause is, so far as we re- 
member, the only source of what is an 
undoubtedly Jewish simile for an ill-assorted 
marriage. ‘The verse in the Syr. version 
reads: “Well to the husband of a good 
wife, who draws not the plough with an ox 
and an ass together.” May the apostolic 
injunction (2 Cor. vi. 14), “ Be notuneaua’y 
yoked together with unbelievers” —- whic 
seems, in the first place, to refer to religiously 
unequal marriages—have been derived from 
a Jewish proverb, preserved in this Syr. 
rendering, rather than from Lev. xix. 19; 
Deut. xxii. 10? Or is the opposite the case, 
and did the Syr. derive its simile from 2 Cor. 
vi. 14? Instead of “that slippeth not with 
his tongue,” the Syr. has, “ whose tongue does 
not overthrow [destroy] him.” 


9. Beatitudes 6 and 7. Happy he who 
findeth [=attaineth] prudence—dpdrars, 
in the sense of knowledge of what should be 
done. ‘ And he that speaketh,” viz. it,—that 
is, in the prudent direction to duty. The 


I Or, 
likened ? sete 


12 The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of his love: and faith 
is the beginning of cleaving unto 
him. 

13 [Give me] any plague, but the 


plague of the heart : ¢and any wick- ¢ ver. 19. 


A. V., although not literal, gives the meaning 
accurately. The Syr. has “mercy” instead 
of “prudence.” Probably the original had 
mys, “knowledge,” “prudence,” as in ON 
Nya (Prov. xxiv. 5), which the LXX. ren- 
ders: avip dpdvnow eyov; and the Syr. 
read, instead of NYT, the word M3—which 
means “a friend,” or else by a different 
punctuation of the Syr. may mean “ mercy.” 
In point of fact, the Vet. Lat. has here “a 
true friend.” 


10. Beatitudes 8 and 9. “Yet is there 
none;” rather, yet is he not. The Syr. 
omits this verse, but curiously interposes the 
said 2 “well to the man whom povert 
has not broken, nor yet want hath broken ”— 
possibly to make up the number of the beati- 
tudes. ‘“‘ Wisdom ” in its theoretical aspect 
is here distinguished from practical Wisdom, 
or the fear of the Lord. 

11. The writer now sets forth that “ tenth” 
thing he had in v. 7 declared it his purpose 
to “utter” with his tongue; that is, to make 
matter of special and explicit praise without 
fear of contradiction. 

The fear of the Lord surpasseth above 
every thing.] Thus, and not as in the 
A. V.: the dép in the verb, in addition to that 


preposition, represents the Hebrew by nby, 
The second clause of the verse is omitted in 
the Syr. 

boldeth.| Rather, holdeth fast. 


avbereto.| Perhaps, rather, to whom? 
To this question no answer is returned, per- 
haps to indicate that comparison is here not 
possible, since the condition of such a person 


surpasseth all else. 

12. This verse deserves special attention. 
It does not occur cither in the Vat. or in 
the Sinait. Cod. but in H., 248, Co. We can 
scarcely doubt that it is a spurious addition, 
and due to a Christian hand. That we find 
it in the Syr., and in the Vet. Lat. and the 
Arab., does not surprise us, and confirms 
our impression of the Christian origin of the 
Syr. Version, and of the dependence upon it 
of the Vet. Lat. 
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19. 
& 25. 24. 


edness, but the wickedness of a 
woman : 

14 And any affliction, but the 
affiction from them that hate me : 
and any revenge, but the revenge 
of enemies. 

15 There is no head above the 
head of a serpent; and there is no 
wrath above the wrath of an 


¢ Prov. ar. enemy. 


16 ‘I had rather dwell with a lion 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXV. 


[v. 14—I9. 


and a dragon, than to keep house 
with a wicked woman. 

17 The wickedness of a woman 
changeth her face, and darkeneth her 
countenance ‘like sackcloth. rOnd 

18 Her husband shall sit among 
his neighbours ; and when he heareth 
it shall sigh wens & 


19 “All wickedness is but little to 7 ver. 13 


the wickedness of a woman: let the 
portion of a sinner fall upon her. 


13. A newstanza. After the res expetendz 
come the res fugiendz. 


Any wound but not a wound of the 
heart, and any wickedness but not the wicked- 
ness of a woman.) The Syr. has in both 
clauses, “but not as;” the Vet. Lat. either 
misunderstood or alters the wording. In 
the Talmud we have this (we italicise the 
parallel words) : “ Any disease but not disease 
of the bowels; any wound but not a wound 
of the beart; any ache but not ache of the 
head ; any wickedness but not a wicked woman” 
(Shabb. 11a). This is interesting, as shew- 
ing that many of these sayings of the Siracide 
must have been proverbial among the Jews. 


14. Any affliction but not the affiction of 
them (= from them]. 


15. This verse is one of the most curious 
and interesting from the exegetical point of 
view. Since the time of Bretschneider, it has 
been generally held that what the Greek 
rendered “head” and “head of a serpent” 
(xehadn) was a mistranslation of tx, 
“poison,” as in Deut. xxxii. 33. And the 
evidence of what in itself seems probable lies 
in this, that the word 6vyos, which occurs in 
the second clause of our verse in Ecclus., is 
the word by which the LXX. render WN in 
Deut. xxxii. 33. The correct rendering of 
the Hebrew text of Ecclus. xxv. 15 would 
therefore be: There is not a poison above 
{more virulent gal the poison of a 
serpent, nor rage | vehemence of ion] 
above the rage of an enemy. But this 
is not all. Not only has the Syr. also mis- 
translated WN by “head ”—unless the word 
means in Syr. also “poison”—but it has: 
“There is not a head [poison ?] more bitter 
than the head [poison?} of a nt, and 
there is not an enmity of more bitterness 
than that of woman.” The Vet. Lat. has: 
et non est ira super iram mulieris; thus giving 
another evidence of its dependence upon the 
Syriac. As regards the clause itself, we have 
little doubt that the Syr. here purposely 
altered the original Hebrew, which was cor- 
rectly given by the Greek, and the alteration 


is the more cunning that it fits so well into 
the context of the following verses. But 
what was the purpose of the alteration? We 
cannot help suspecting that it was intended to 
allude to the doctrine of the fall of man. 


16. A new stanza. I would rather [I 
should prefer to] dwe// together with a 
lion and a dragon than dwell in the bouse 
with a wicked woman. 


17. Ser face.) Rather, her appearance. 
The meaning of the second clause seems to 
be that it makes her face, or herself, sinister 
instead of being bright as the day. The Syr. 
has: “makes pale the face of her husband, 
and makes it dark, &c.” It is not easy to 
account here for the change of person in the 
verse, although the Syr. seems more natural 
than the Greek. The Alex. has, instead of 
“like sackcloth,” “like a bear”—possibly some 
misreading. Curiously the Vet. Lat. has oth 
the Vat. and the Alex. reading: tamquam 
ursus, et quasi saccum ostendit. We conjecture 
that a later hand had altered the original 
translation and put, either in the text or 
margin, both the Alex. and the Vat. readings 
—markedly, the Alex. first—and that then an 
attempt had been made to make sense out of 
the two: nequitia .. . obcecat vultum suum 
tamquam ursus (in the nomin.), &c. 


18. In the midst of his neighbours 
[possibly in the sense of relatives] her 
husband resteth; and as he heareth 
[viz. either what is said of her, or else the 
praise of good women], he sigheth ditterly.] 
Instead of dxovoas, “and as he h . 
other texts have dxovoiws, “involuntarily.” 
As the Syr. has the same, we imagine that 
this must be the correct reading. The Syr.: 
“In the midst of his companions sitteth the 
husband of the foolish woman, and involun- 
tarily he sigheth.” The Vet. Lat. seems 
once more to combine the two different 
readings, slightly altering them. 

19. Ali.) Better, any. The Syr. modi- 
fies: ‘“‘ Manifold is wickedness, but it is not 
like the smallest wickedness of a wicked 
woman.” Itseems needless to quote Rabbinic 


t Or, like 


Vv. 20—24.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XXV. 


B.C. 20 As the climbing up a sandy 

“= way is to the feet of the aged, so is a 
'Or, ___ wife 'full of words to a quiet man. 

-.s,, 24 £Stumble not at the beauty of 


31. 2. a woman, and desire her not for 
ch. 42. 12. pleasure. 
22 A woman, if she maintain her 
husband, is full of anger, impudence, 
and much reproach. 


parallels, but we may mention that which, on 
the basis of Eccles. vii. 26, prays for deliver- 
ance from that which is worse than death 
—a wicked woman (Yebam. 63 a). 


20. A sandy (place of) ascent, d'c.] 
Equally trying to a quiet man is a woman 
who always puts in her words. The Syr. 
has, “ of a long tongue.” 


21. These things being so, a general warn- 
ing follows. “Stumble not,” &c.—let not the 
beauty of a woman cause thee to stumble 
while pursuing thy way—and bear not 
desire after a woman. The Alex. supple- 
ments after “woman” éy caAAer, and Fritzsche 
adopts this; but the addition seems to us 
disturbing. The Syr. has: “be not allured 
by the beauty of a wicked woman; and even 
if she have wealth, do not desire after her.” 
‘This seems rather an alteration than a different 
reading of the text. The Vet. Lat. repeats 
the tautology of the Alex. reading. 


22. Anger, impudence, and great 
shame, when a woman supplies [viz. 
his livelihood—but the word is difficult; to 
her husband.| Such are the consequences 
when a husband depends upon his wife for 
his living. The Syr. has: “for hard servitude 
and evil shame (is) a woman who doeth harm 
to and lords over her husband, and with whom 
the heart is also covered [who dissembleth}.” 
The last clause is an addition—unless it be a 
strange mistranslation of the opening Greek 
words of the next verse (xapdia ramen). 
Putting aside this clause, we suppose that 
the original had NWP M73Y, “cruel wrath,” 
—a similar expression in Gen. xlix. 7—in 
which the Greek misunderstood t’? for 
“impudent,” as in Ezek. ii. 4, D'D WY), 
and then resolved the substant. and adject. 
into two substantives, while the Syr. mis- 
read the substantive and misrendered the 
adjective as if it had been NWP ATI, “hard 
service” (taking MP in the primary meaning 
of the word). In that case the original 
would have meant “ cruel anger ” (viz. on the 
part of the wife), “and great shame” (viz. 
on the part of the husband). But how are 
we to account for the difference between the 


23 A wicked woman abateth the 
courage, maketh an heavy counte- 
nance and a wounded heart: a 
woman that will not comfort her 


husband in distress maketh weak 
hands and feeble knees. 


24 Of #the woman came the be- + Gen. 3 
ginning of sin,and through her we all y Tim. 2. 


die. a4 


“ sustaining ” of the Greek, and the “ doing 
harm and lording” in the Syriac. Can it be 
that there was here a confusion between some 
form of YD (in the Greek) and WD (in the 
Syr.)? 

23. A wicked woman (here follow the re- 
sults}: a heart depressed, a counte- 
nance sullen, anda heart stricken |lit., 
stroke of heart]; hands relaxed [weak, 
that hang down], and knees palsied: 
such an one as makes not happy her 
husband [causes not his happiness|.; Two 
kinds of wives are here distinguished: the 
wicked woman and, in the second part of the 
verse, one who does not actually secure the 
happiness of her husband. The influence of 
such a wife on his life is paralysing. It 
deserves notice that the quotation from Is. 
xxxv. 3, “relaxed hands and palsied knees,” 
is not literally taken from the LXX. ‘lhe 
passage is again quoted in Heb. xii. r2— 
and there the same difference from the LX X. 
obtains, while the words are adduced pre- 
cisely as in Ecclus. 


24. The verse is remarkable, as ascribing 
to’ Eve not only the introduction of death, 
but also the commencement, although not 
the introduction, of sin. ‘The first of these 
two propositions is not inconsistent with 
Ecclus. xiv. 17 (mark there the word éca@y«n, 
and the pointed reference to LXX. Gen. 
ii. 17). But we must be careful not to 
identify the statement that ** of «oman [came, 
or was] the beginning of sin” with the N. T. 
doctrine of original sin. The Hebrew had 
probably M't’N, and the Syr. here repro- 
duces it: “from woman began sins.” We 
surmise that in 1 Tim. ii., culminating in 
vv. 14, 15, the Apostle had this verse in 
Ecclus. in view, although his reference was 
no doubt also to Gen. iit. 17. [We might 
almost conjecture that one of the objects in 
1 Tim. it. 14, 15 was to prevent any false 
inference as to the undesirablencss of the 
married estate on the part of Christian 
women.] Apart from this, it is noteworthy 
that the Apostle emphasises the introduction 
of sin through woman. In Galilee it was 
the custom for the women to go before the 
bier, so as to mark that death came through 
woman (Ber. R. 17). 
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25 Give the water no_ passage; 
neither a wicked woman liberty to 
gad abroad. 

26 If she go not as thou wouldest 
have her, cut her off from thy flesh, 


‘ Deut. 24 and ‘give her a bill of divorce, and 


Z 


4. 


Mark ro, let her go. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
1A wife, 4 and a good conscience, do glad 
hag 6 J wicked wre ts a fearful thing. 
13 Of good and bad wives. 28 Of three 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXV. XXVI.___ [v. 25—3. 


things that are grievous. 29 Merchants and B.C. 
hucksters are not without sin, cir. 200, 


LESSED is the man that hath 
“a virtuous wife, for the num- ¢ Prov. 3r. 
ber of his days shall be double. ce 
2 A virtuous woman rejoiceth her 
husband, and he shall fulfil the years 
of his life in peace. 
*A good wife is a good portion, # Prov. 18 
which shall be given in the portion of ~ 
them that fear the Lord. 


25. neither to a wicked woman rule (per- 
haps better: authority or power).| Omit 
“to gad abroad,” which is added in 248, 
Co. For é€ovciay, “rule,” Fritzsche would 
read with the Sin., Alex., 248, and six other 
MSS. srappnoiay, “liberty,” or rather ‘“‘ con- 
fidence.” But this not only gives the im- 

ression of a later emendation, but is for- 

idden by the Syr., which has “rule” 
or “‘power,” and therefore establishes the 
Vat. text. The A. V. follows 248, Co. 
Very curiously the Syr. has: “nor to a 
woman face and rule.” Did the Syr. make 
some confusion with such an expression as 
8) in the original, or may the latter have 
had D°JB Nin’), “ lifting up of the face,” in 
the sense of special honour, distinction, which 
the Syr. misunderstood? The Syr. also adds: 
“for as the issue of waters as it proceeds 
becomes larger, so a wicked woman proceeds 
and sinneth.” The Vet. Lat. is apparently 
emendated, but generally accords with 248, 
Co., which (as already indicated) have for 
éfovciay, mappnoiav é€o8ov. It renders: zon 
des aque tua exitum, nec modicum ; nec mulieri 
nequam veniam prodeundi (the latter also in 
A. V.). 


26. If she go not according to thy 
hand|—that is, either “according to thy 
manner,” J71°3, or more probably PI, 
“under thy leadership.” The words “and 
give her”—viz. a bill of divorce—“and send 
her away ” (more freely rendered in the A. V.) 
must be omitted. They are neither in the 
Vat., the Alex., nor the Sin. (which latter 
has in the first clause, instead of yeipa gov, 
xeipds cov). But the clause occurs in 248, Co., 
and also in the Syr. The wording of the 
latter (carnem tuam reseca) might lead us to 
suspect some indelicacy in the original which 
the Greek has modified (but see the note on 
xxvi. 1). The Vet. Lat. is paraphrastic or 
explanatory in the second clause. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The arrangement of this chapter presents 
special difficulties from the state of the text, 


since vv. 19-27, although found in 248, Co., 
and in the Syr., are not in either the Vat. or 
the Alex., while vv. 28, 29 evidently belong 
to ch. xxvii. (sec the notes). The chapter as 
thus curtailed treats of the favourite subject 
of the Son of Sirach: woman. Four verses 
in praise of a good woman are followed b 
eight verses (vv. 5-12) which describe the 
ills entailed by evil women. Lastly, we have 
six verses in praise of a fair woman (vv. 
13-18). 

1. Happy the husband of a good wife, 
and.| This verse and v. 3 are quoted in the 
Talmud in two passages (Yebam. 63 4; Sanh. 
100 4) as from Ben Sira. In Sanh. 100 4 they 
are introduced as useful for preaching pur- 
poses. But although the two verses are 
quoted precisely alike in both ‘Talmudic 
passages, and are the same as in the Greek 
version, their order is inverted, v. 3 (of the 
Greek text) preceding v. 1. Moreover, be- 
tween these two sayings another is inserted, 
which represents the closing verse of the 
previous chapter; being, however, neither 
care like the Greek nor the Syriac version, 
but almost a compromise between the two. 
We can scarcely agree with Fritzsche that 
the second clause of our verse is explanatory 
of the first. The doubling of the number of 
days seems a continuation, rather than an 
explanation, of the first clause. 


2. a brave [worthy] wife.] -yuv? dvapeia, 


by which the LXX. render the 51N nwt of 
Prov. xii. 4, xxxi. 10 (LXX. xxix. 28), while 
the same Hebrew expression in Ruth iii. 11 
is rendered by yuvy duvdyews—another evi- 
dence that the translation of Prov. and that 
of Ruth were made by different hands and 
presumably at different periods. 

his years.] Not “the years of his life,” 
as in the A. V. after 248, Co. The Syr. 
interchanges vv. 2 and 3, and it has “in joy” 
instead of “in peace.” Such a woman will 
be a defence from evil and strife. 


3. As regards the second part of the verse, 
the repetition of the word “portion” shews 
that there must have been some misapprehen- 


eae) ECCLESIASTICUS. XXVI. 137 
B.C. 4 Whether a man be rich or poor, tongue which communicateth with B.C. 
“-— if he have a good heart toward the all. pies 
Lord, he shall at all times rejoice 7 An evil wife is 'a yoke shaken !0r, 
with a cheerful countenance. to and fro: he that hath hold of her oforen. 
5 There be three things that mine is as though he held a scorpion. 
heart feareth ; and for the fourth I 8 A drunken woman and a gadder 
'Gr.an was sore afraid: 'the slander of a abroad causeth great anger, and she 
cport. city, the will not cover her own shame. 


thering together of an 
unruly miuleenie and a false accu- 
sation: all these are worse than 
death. 

6 But a grief of heart and sorrow 
is a woman that is jealous over an- 
other woman, and a scourge of the 


9 The whoredom of a woman may 
be known in her haughty looks and 
eyelids. 


10 ‘If thy var a be shameless, < ch. 42. 


Tr. 


keep her in straitly, lest she abuse 
herself through overmuch liberty. 


sion on the part of the translator. The 
mistake is rectified by the quotation in the 
Talmud, which has in the second clause p'2, 


“in the bosom,” misread by the Greek pona, 
“in the portion.” Thus the original Heb. 
text would have been: she shall be given 
[or it shall be given, viz. the gift: MIMD, as in 
the Talmud] in the bosom of them that 
fear tho Lord. The Syr. puts it thus: “a 
good wife shall be given to the man who 
feareth the Lord in return for good works” 
—a somewhat bold emendation, probably in 
order to avoid the appearance of fatalism. 
The Vet. Lat. here once more shews alike its 
dependence on the Syr. as well as on the 
Greek by combining the Syr. and the Greek, 
as follows: in parte (this from the Greek) 
timentium Deum debitur viro (this from the 
Syr.) pro factis bonis (this again from the Syr.). 


4. The heart of the rich and also of 
the poor (is) happy, at all times [here 
= under any circumstances] the counte- 
nance cheerful] Viz. if he have such a 
wife. The A. V. follows 248, Co. 


5. There is some difficulty about the 
second clause. The text of the A. V. is here 
also that of the Alex. and S*. But this read- 
ing seems almost impossible (see Fritzsche). 
On the other hand, the Vatic. has: “with the 
face I have prayed,” which is no doubt the 
better text, but gives no meaning, since “to 
pray with the face” can scarcely be regarded 
as = “to pray humbly,” i.e. with down-turned 
face. We imagine that the confusion origin- 
ally arose from the expression }B, “lest” (of 
course our present final letters were not in 
use), which the Greek translator misread 
*2B, or even D‘2B, “ face,” and thus bunglingly 
turned into mpoca@m, “ with the face.” But 
as the reading “‘ with the face I have prayed” 
gave no meaning, it was next emended into 
“I have feared.” The original had probably 
neither one nor the other, but something that 


would give this meaning: “Of three things 
my heart is afraid, and over the fourth, 
lest (}B) it befall me”—or something of 
that kind. 


the gathering together of the multitude 
[presumably, mob-rule and mob-law] .. . 
all these are more wretched than death. | 
The Syr. combines into one sentence the first 
two causes of fear in a manner similar to what 
we have noted in xxv. 7 (see the note). 


6. This verse states that fourth object 
which inspired him with such dread. Omit 
“but.” -The last clause we propose render- 
ing: and a soourge of tongue which 
(equally) gives a share to all—is equally 
administered to all: the sense being that one 
of the (three) things connected with a jealous 
woman is that her evil speaking—the scourge 
of her tongue—equally falls upon all, however 
unreasonable and uncalled-for the promptings 
of her jealousy may be. The Syr. omits this 
verse. 

7. a yoke shaken to and fro.) Rather, “an 
ox-yoke moved to and fro,” i.e. unsteady 
in its movement, one of the animals pulling 
in the other direction. The Syr. renders 
it by “‘a hard yoke,” perhaps reading Mb, 
while the Greek derived the word from the 
verb DID. 

be that layeth hold of ber is as one that 
seizes a scorpion.| Which turns round to 
inflict a poisonous bite. 

8. 4 woman drunken [and roaming 
about, which the A. V. falsely softens}.] The 
italicised words within brackets, which are 
not in the Vat. nor Alex. but in 248, Co., are 
also represented in the Syr. The idea sug- 
gested is sufficiently plain. 

9. in the upliftings of the eyes and 
in her eyelids. 

10. Three warnings follow. 

shameless.| adivarperros; lit. “over s 
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B. 


i Or, 
stake. 


C. 
Cir. 200. 


11 Watch over an impudent eye : 
and marvel not if she trespass against 
thee. 

12 She will open her mouth, as a 
thirsty traveller when he hath found 
a fountain, and drink of every water 
near her: by every ‘hedge will she 
sit down, and open her quiver against 
every arrow. 

13 The grace of a wife delighteth 
her husband, and her discretion will 
fatten his bones. 

14 A silent and loving woman is 
a gift of the Lord; and there is no- 


daughter that cannot be turned aside 
—here from lust (this, rather than “ head- 
strong,” see Fritzsche)— keep a strait 
watch.” 

through overmuch liberty.| Rather, “lest 
finding relaxation,” i.e. of the watchfulness 
advised. Fritzsche tries to explain the sin 
referred to in a better sense than that implied 
in the A. V.; but in our opinion with little 


- success. 


11. (To go) After an impudent eye, 
be on thy guard (beware, have a care).] 
It is scarcely worth discussing the meaning to 
be attached to these words, nor whether the 
reference is to a daughter, as in v. 10, or to 
another woman — probably the latter. If 
the warning of the first clause be neglected, 
marvel not if she leads thee into sin. 


12. As a thirsty traveller will open 
his mouth and drink of every water 
that is near, so will-she sit down be- 
fore every peg, dc. 


18. A new stanza, in praise of woman. 
The antithesis to the previous verses which 
described the bad woman is not difficult to 
trace. The expression “ make fat the bones,” 
as in Prov. xv. 30. 


14. Omit from the A. V. the words “and 
a loving” —evidently a later emendatory 
addition. | 

and there is nothing so much worth.| kxat 
ovK €orw avrd\\aypa, there is not an ex- 
ohange—here, best: equivalent in value. 
Instead of ‘as a mind well instructed” of the 
more polite Greek, the Syr. has “as continence 
[exiguity, parsimony ] of throat.” 
_ 15. Omit from the A. V. the words “and 
faithful” (see v. 14). Lit., is grace upon 
grace = utmost grace. 

cannot be valued.}| A good paraphrase of 
ou €oTt oraGuos was dfios. Instead of “a 
continent mind” the Syr. has “ continence 
[exiguity, « s.] of the mouth;” but the 
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[v. rr—18, 


thing so much worth as a mind well B.C. 
instructed. oe 

15 A shamefaced and faithful wo- 
man is a double grace, and her con- 
tinent mind cannot be valued. 

16 As the sun when it ariseth ‘in ates 
the high heaven ; so is the beauty of a places of 
good wife in the 'ordering of her house. as = 

17 As the clear light is upon the ornament. 
holy candlestick ; so is the beauty of ! Or, ix 
the face 'in ripe age. eee 

18 As the golden pillars are upon !r, 


: ae 
the sockets of silver; so are the ' fair "5-7 
feet with a constant ‘heart. breast. 


allusion of the Greek is to something different, 
and marks a progression on the first clause 
of the verse. 


16. in the high beaven.| Rather, in the 
heights (the highest places, ¢vy inioras) 
of the Lord. 

in the ordering of ber bouse.| More cor- 
rectly, according to the Vat., “the ordering 
of his house,” viz. that of her lord. The 
comparison is between the sun in the heights, 
or high places, of his lord, and woman in the 
house of her lord: both have a lord, and both 
are beautiful in the effectual discharge of the 
functions assigned to them. What the sun 
is in the house above, woman is in that upon 
earth. The Syr. has: “so is the beauty of 
a good woman when she abideth in her 
house.” ‘This probably represents the original 
more accurately. 


17. As the lamp that shineth forth 
upon the holy candlestick, so is beauty of 
face upon a steadfast age (life}.] The 
word nArxia is always used in that sense in 
the Apocr., and the meaning would be: so is 
matronly beauty after a constant, steadfast 
life. 

18. Another figure, no doubt also derived 
from the furniture of the Temple, and equally 
designed to exhibit the combination of beauty 
with goodness. 


As golden pillars upon a silver 
base, so fair feet with [lit., upon] the 
heart ([lit., breasts] of one who is stable 
[quiet].} Or, adopting the reading edora€éct, 
“with a stable (quiet?] heart.” The antithesis 
to vv. 8-12, as well as the parallelism with 
the previous verse, are clearly marked. At 
the same time it should be mentioned that 
commentators following the lead of S!, the 
Vet. Lat., and the Syr. propose to alter orépvois 
into mrépvas, and to translate “so are fair feet 
upon firm soles.” But this not only destroys 
the parallelism, but does not yield any good, 
scarcely an intelligible, meaning. 


B.C. 


Cire 200+ 


@ Or, 


@ swine. 


Vv. 19—29,. | 


19 My son, keep the flower of 
thine age sound; and give not thy 
strength to strangers. 

20 When thou hast gotten a fruit- 
ful possession through all the field, 
sow it with thine own seed, trusting 
in the goodness of thy stock. 

21 So thy race which thou leavest 
shall be magnified, having the con- 
fidence of their good descent. 

22 An harlot shall be accounted 
as 'spittle ; but a married woman is a 
tower against death to her husband. 

23 A wicked woman is given as a 
portion to a wicked man: but a 
godly woman is given to him that 
eareth the Lord. 

24 A dishonest woman contemneth 
shame: but an honest woman will 
reverence her husband. 

25 A shameless woman shall be 


19-27. These verses, which are not found 
either in the Vat. or in the Alex., are an 
interpolation, although probably an old one. 
They occur in H., 248, and Co. Thcy are 
also found in the Syr. (though not in the Vet. 
Lat.), but with expressions so strange and 
divergent from the Greek as to raise the 
suspicion of a later addition. We enter- 
tain the less doubt as to the spuriousness of 
these verses, since they often contain repeti- 
tions of what had been previously said. 


28. This verse evidently begins a subject 
totally different from that hitherto discussed. 
We can scarcely doubt that this and the 
following verse form part of ch. xxvii. ‘The 
new subject is introduced in a manner similar 
to Ecclus. xxvi. 5. The object of the writer 
in thus introducing a new theme seems to be, 
by first stating three things on which all are 
agreed, to prepare for, and to conciliate, the 
favourable consideration of his readers in 
regard to the new subject which he is about 
to bring before them. 


Over two things has my heart been 
grieved, and over (for; the third strong 
feeling cometh upon me... men 
of understanding if they are not set by.) As 
the fifth line is not introduced in any of the 
Greek texts by «ai, we propose beginning 
with it a new sentence, and combining it with 
the last line: He that returneth from 
righteousness to sin, the Lord pre- 
pareth him (such an one] for the sword. 
[So also Bissell, although not as to punctua- 
tion.] The Syr. has “and.” In this it is followed 
by the Vet. Lat., although not in the some- 
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counted as a dog; but she that is BC. 
shamefaced will fear the Lord. ee 


26 A woman that honoureth her 
husband shall be judged wise of all ; 
but she that dishonoureth him in her 
pride shall be counted ungodly of all. 

27 A loud crying woman and a 
scold shall be sought out to drive 
away the enemies. 

28 There be two things that grieve 
my heart ; and the third maketh me 
angry: a man of war that suffereth 


poverty ; and “men of understanding ¢ Eccles. 


that are not set by; and ‘one tha 
returneth from righteousness to sin ; 24. 
the Lord prepareth such an one for 
the sword. 


reais 


29 4A merchant shall hardly keep / ch. 27. 


himself from doing wrong; and an 
huckster shall not be freed from 
sin. 


what peculiar rendering of the three cases 
instanced : ‘‘a free man” for “a man of war;” 
“men of celebrated fame who fall from their 
glory,” and “over him who turneth from 
adherence to God [apostatises from the true 
religion ].” 


29. The sentence is in strict accordance 
with Rabbinic sentiment. The éuropos is here 
the 13M (as in the Syr.) of the Targumim 
and ‘Talmud, the larger, resident, or else the 
importing merchant (even the dealer en gros), 
while the xdmrndos is either the travelling 
hawker, the [ND of the Talmud, or more 


probably the 209M, ‘“‘huckster” or “shopman.” 
But in the LXX. the €uopos is alike the 
“Nb, although even so a travelling merchant, 


and the 59> of biblical Hebrew—resident 
merchants being apparently unknown. The 
word xdmmAos occurs only in the LX X. modi- 
fication of the last clause of Is. i. 22 (“thy 
hawkers mix the wine with water "—the intro- 
duction of the term seeming to imply different 
authorship and perhaps laterdate than other 
parts of the LXX. The LXX. in Ezek. has 
only guropos). The Talmud ranks the °3}3N, 
“huckster” or “shopkeeper” (by which the 
Syr. renders the xamAos of our text: among 
those whose occupation involves robbing 
(Qidd. 82 a, 6—altogether a curious passage). 
In Ab. ii. 5 we are told that he who trafficks 
much (multiplieth merchandising, MIND) 
cannot become a sage, while in Erubh. 55 4 
Deut. xxx. 13 is thus explained : “Thou shalt 
not find it [the Law] either with hawkers or 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


— 1 Ofsins in selling and buying. 7 Our speech 
will tell what is in us. 16 A friend is lost by 
discovering his secrets, 25 He that diggcth a 
pit shall fall into it. 


© Prov. 28. ANY “have sinned for 'a small 
1 Or, 4 matter ; and he that 4seeketh 


se : 
‘mt im: for abundance will turn his eyes 


* Prov. 23. away. ; : 
ane 2 As a nail sticketh fast between 


I 


2” the joinings of the stones ; so doth 


with merchants” (O° M3 N27 DIN 2), 
The Syr. curiously adds explanatively : “for if 
he stumbles not in this, he stumbles in that.” 
But “the shopkeeper” or “ hawker” is abso- 
lutely given up—he “is not free from sin.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The subject begun in the two closing verses 
of ch. xxvi. is continued in the three opening 
verses of ch. xxvii. From “commerce” the 
writer proceeds to that other ‘“ commerce,” 
the intercourse of daily life. This forms the 
general subject of the chapter. First, the 
source of conversation is traced to the con- 
dition of mind and heart (stanza 2, four 
verses: 4-7). This gives rise to a parenthetic 
stanza of three verses on righteousness and 
truth (wv. 8-10). Then follows an antithetic 
stanza about the discourse of the wise and that 
of the fool (stanza 4 of five verses: 11-15). 
Next we have a stanza (the fifth) on un- 
warrantable and dangerous speech (six verses: 
16-21); and then a sixth stanza of three 
verses on deceitful speech and action (wv. 
22-24). The last stanza (six verses: 25-30) 
—on malice and anger—follows up that which 
had preceded, and intimates the righteous 
retribution of God on conduct such as that 
referred to. This stanza also serves as a 
transition from ch. xxvii. to xxviii. 

1. a small matter.}) Rather, a thing 
indifferent, which has no real value and for 
which he perhaps little cares. Comp. Note 
on vii. 18. 


seeketh for abundance.| ‘To increase = to 
accumulate wealth. 


qwill turn away the eye.] Viz., either 
from that which is right, or else in the sense 
of an obliquity of vision. The Syr. curiously 
has: “he that seeketh to multiply sins turneth 
away his eyes.” 


2. As a peg is driven in [made fast] 
between the joinings of stones, so is sin 
crushed in between buying and selling.] 
There is some difficulty about the meaning 
of ourrpiBnoeras (“crushed in”), It is 


sin stick close between buying and B.C. 
selling. sr 
3 Unless a man hold himself dili- 
gently in the fear of the Lord, his 
house shall soon be overthrown. 
4 As when one sifteth with a 
sieve, the refuse remaineth ; so the 
filth of man in his ! talk. Paley 
5 ‘The furnace proveth the pot-cpoyo, | 
ter’s vessels; so the trial of man is 2? 
in his reasoning. 


simply arbitrary on the part of Fritzsche 
to change the word into curOAiBnoerai—by 
way of following (?) the Vet. Lat., angustia- 
bitur. The Syr. renders: “is made strong.” 
This, as has been suggested, would represent 
PNA, or it might be PIN, which the Greek, 
however, read PIN, “layeth hold of.” And 
although ouyvrp:Snoeras properly means “is 
crushed,” yet the figure in the first clause 
about the peg driven in might naturally sug- 
gest this free, but substantially correct, ren-. 
ae of the Greek for the Hebrew: “layeth 
hold of.” 


3. The previous verse is followed by a 
general warning, which in the Syr. and the Vet. 
Lat. is cast in the form of a nal address. 
The meaning is: Such being the tempta- 
tions of daily life, take care lest instead of 
building your house by your gains you destroy 
it in consequence of your sin. The Syr. 
rendering of the second clause is both inapt 
and unaccountable. 


4. A new stanza. talk.) Rather, think- 
ing. As in the LXX. generally, we must 
regard Noyiopds,as = NIWVND. The object of 
the writer is to shew that the real character 
of a man will ultimately appear in his dis- 
course. The lighter substances may be 
shaken out of a sieve, but the heavier re- | 
main. So it iswith aman. The vile remains | 
in his thinking and purposing, and it will 
manifest itself. This is the real test of what 
a man is and of what he will do or say. 


5. in bis reasoning.| Rather, in his con- 
sideration—in his balancing of what course 
to take, and in his consequent choice. 
This meaning seems to suit the whole con- 
text and also best to fit in with vv. 8-10. 
The expression 8oxcpales xapuvos, “ the furnace 
proveth,” reminds us of LXX. Prov. xvii. 3 

Soxiraferat év xapivp) rather than of LXX. 

rov. Xxvil. 21. Nevertheless, we suspect that 
the gloss (perhaps originally marginal) found 
in LXX. Prov. xxvii. 21 may be based on 
Ecclus. xxvii. 5, 6, rather than on LXX. 
Prov. xvii. 3 or on xii. 8. 


v. 6—16.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XXVIII. I4I 
Bs a 6 ¢ The fruit declareth if the tree is always with wisdom; but a fool = c 


have been dressed; so is the utter- 
- ance of a conceit in the heart of 
man. 

7 Praise no man before thou hear- 
est him speak; for this is the trial 
of men. 

8 If thou followest righteousness, 
thou shalt obtain her, and put her on, 
as a glorious long robe. 

g The birds will resort unto their 
like ; so will truth return unto them 
that practise in her. 

10 As the lion lieth in wait for 
the prey ; so sin for them that work 
iniquity. 

11 The discourse of a godly man 


6. The cultivation of a tree its fruit 
sheweth forth [mark the similarity with, 
and yet difference from St. Matt. vii. 16, 20, 
and comp. especially St. Jas. iii. 12, 17], 80 
the matter (Adyos = 137, in the sense of 
“object ”] of desire [or of cogitation] 
the hearts of men (taking xapdias as the 
accus. plur., not the gen. sing.).} It would 
be extremely difficult, and perhaps scarcely 
worth the labour of the attempt, to explain 
the divergences in the Syr. 


7. This verse, which forms the conclusion 
of this part, is omitted inthe Syr. Translate: 
Praise not a man irrespective of (his) 
thinking,—viz. before thou knowest what 
that is—“‘for this is the trial [the test] of men.” 


8. This stanza follows naturally upon what 
bad preceded. “If thou followest the 
right, thou shalt obtain [attain] and put it 
on,” &c. The “long robe,” aodnpns, as in 
Rev. 1. 13, especially the robe of the High 
Priest (Ecclus. xlv. 8), and also in the LXX. 
O. T. (where its use in Ezek. ix. 2, 3 for 
DI deserves notice). Here it indicates 
holy beauty and glory as of the raiments of 
the High Priest. 

9. Birds wil] resort [turn in to lodge 
with] unto their Iike.) Comp. our note on 
xitL 16; “similarly truth will return,” &c.: 
will ultimately appear on the side of the 
righteous and vindicate them, however they 
may have suffered or been misrepresented. 
On -the other hand, sure destruction will 
ultimately overtake those who do the wrong 
(v. 10). Omit “as” in the A. V. 


11. The Syr. here interposes what in the 
Greek is v.12. A new stanza. 


always with wisdom.) According to the 
better reading, always wisdom. ‘The 


changeth as the moon. 

12 If thou be among the indis- 
creet, observe the time; but be 
continually among men of under- 
standing. 

13 The discourse of fools is irk- 
some, and their sport is the wanton- 
ness of sin. 


14 ‘The talk of him that swear-¢ ch. 23.9. 


eth much maketh the hair stand 
upright ; and their brawls make one 
stop his ears. 

15 Thestrife of the proud is blood- 
shedding, and their revilings are 
grievous to the ear. 

16 Whoso discovereth secrets los- 


constancy of his wisdom, as the outcome of 
piety within, is contrasted with the phases 
of a fool, changing like those of the moon. 
The Vet. Lat. has this peculiar rendering : 
homo sanctus in saptentia manet sicut sol, 
which gives a better antithesis than either the 
Greek or the Syr. text. This may have 
suggested the alteration—perhaps with some 
(Christian ?) reference to Ps. Ixxii. 17. It 
has indeed been argued that the Vet. Lat. 
has here preserved the correct Hebrew text, 
WON NdNnD, “as the sun perpetual,” which 
the Greek misread: TDN 5M, “wisdom 
perpetual=is always.” But it is difficult to 
understand either the supposed sentiment or 
that it should be so expressed (comp. Ps. 
Ixxii. 17); still more whence the Greek could 
have derived the word éinyyors, the genuine- 
ness of which is attested by its occurrence in 
the antithetic v. 13. Lastly, the Syr. has the 
verse as in the Greek. 


12. Into the midst of [among] those 
of no understanding: have heed to the 
time—choose the proper season, the proper 
moment for going among them; into the 
midst of those of understanding: be 
continuous. 


13. The discourse of fools is an offence, 
and their laughter in the wantonness of sin 
—in wanton sin. 


14. The profanities and blasphemies in 
their brawls are such that one stops his ears. 


15. The strife of the audacious [insolent, 
proud, vrepnpavwy}| is shedding of blood 
—leads to it—and their angry railing 
® grievous sound.|] ‘This and the two pre- 
ceding verses evidently constitute a climax. 
The Syr. text is here contused, and seems 
corrupt. 
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B. C. eth his credit ; and shall never find 21 As for a wound, it may be 2 C. 


bound up; and after reviling there 
may be reconcilement: but he that 
bewrayeth secrets is without hope. 
22 He £that winketh with the eyes # Prov. 
worketh evil: and he that knoweth ** ™ 
him will depart from him. 
23, When thou art present, he will 
speak sweetly, and will admire thy 
words: but at the last he will 
'writhe his mouth, and slander thy 1 Or, aier 


friend to his mind. 

17 Love thy friend, and be faith- 
ful unto him: but “if thou bewrayest 
his secrets, follow no more after him. 

18 For as a man hath destroyed 
his enemy ; so hast thou lost the love 
of thy neighbour. 

19 As one that letteth a bird go 
out of his hand, so hast thou let thy 
neighbour go, and shalt not get him 


at 

t 

: 
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ry 

{ 
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Ais speech. 


again. 

20 Follow after him no more, for 
he is too far off; he is as a roe es- 
caped out of the snare. 


16. Another stanza, and another instance 
of “ discourse” which betrayeth an unworthy 
soul. 


discovereth.| Rather, revealeth. 
17. bewrayest.} Rather, revealest. 


follow no more after him.| It will be 
useless trouble, for he will not be reconciled. 
The Syr. deserves special notice: “Try thy 
friend, and then trust him [this probably 
correctly according to the Hebrew, although 
perhaps interpolated from vi. 7]; but if he 
reveal the secret of the faith, go no more 
after him.” The subtle alteration in the 
second clause betrays the Christian emendator. 
He must have been later than the Arabic 
translator, who made his version from the 
Syr., and yet does not reproduce this alteration. 
Similarly, the addition is not found in the 
Vet. Lat. 

18. /ost.] Rather, destroyed. The 
meaning of the Greek would be: thou hast 
completely destroyed all friendship as one 
completely destroyeth an enemy. But the 
Syr. has, for “his enemy,” “has lost his 
portion;” the Vet. Lat., ‘“Joseth his friend.” 
Bretschneider conjectures that the original 
had 3%, “his prey ” (in hunting), for which 
the Greek read 1178, “his enemy.” But 


although this would accord with the follow- 
ing verses, it does not explain the Syr. nor 
yet the Latin rendering. Horowitz (in 
Friinkel’s ‘ Monatsschrift,’ xiv. p. 197) adopts 
the Syr. reading, and supposes that the 


original had 393m, “his portion,” which the 


Greek misread 1930, “him that hurts or ill- 
treats him.” In that case it might be further 
conjectured that the Vet. Lat., if it had the 
Hebrew before it (which is certainly not 
impossible), read 93, “his friend.” But 
the whole combination is very doubtful. 


sayings. 

24 I have hated many things, but 
nothing like him; for the Lord will 
hate him. 


19. ds one that letteth.| Rather, and as 
thou lettest. 

get him again.| Onpevoecs—a hunting term, 
‘catch him in the hunt.” 


20. he is too far off.| Better, he has 
withdrawn himself far off. 


as aroe.| Rather, “as a gazelle,” or 
antelope, known for its fleetness. The Syr. 
has here the addition: “and as a bird out of 
the snare,” evidently taken from Prov. vi. 5. 


21. Omit “as” in the A. V. 

avound.| For the Vat. @patyua, “break- 
ing,” which may represent the Hebrew 130’, 
we adopt the Alex. reading tpatya. There 


are hurts which can be healed, but not that 
here supposed. 


22. A new stanza, describing another 
manifestation of the same sin. The A. V. 
here follows the reading of H., 248, Co. 
(which is also adopted by the Armen.), xai 6 
ei\0ws avTov amogtnoerat an’ avrov. This 
is certainly preferable to the Vat., cat ovdeis 
auroy amogtnce: am’ avrov = and no one will 
be able to get rid of him. A., C., and eight 
MSS. have aira damoornoe:—referring to the 
“evil” in the first clause. 


ainketh with the eye.) Indicating malicious 
plotting; comp. Prov. vi. 13, x. ro. 


23. The writer proceeds to give a de- 
scription of such a person. Lit. before 
thine eyes he will make his mouth 
sweet, &c.; adopting the reading ordpa 
avrou with A., C., 55, 106, 157, 248, 307, 
Co., Vet. Lat. (the Syr. here is throughout 
corrupt). This evidently suits the context 
better than the Vat., which has oropa cov, 
“thy mouth.” 


but afterwards he will turn about 
his speech.| ‘The last clause, literally ren- 
dered, reads: “and will put in thy 
words an offence;” that is, he will pur- 


! 


z Prov. vi.: see above, v. 13. 
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Pg ban 25 Whoso casteth a stone on the righteous shall be taken in the Bo 


high casteth it on his own head ; 
’Ps.7.r5. and a deceitful stroke shall make 


ee 26. wounds. 
Eccles ro. 26 *Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 


Ps. o xe, therein: and ‘he that setteth a trap 
& 35.8 Shall be taken therein. 

27 He that worketh mischief, it 
shall fall upon him, and he shall not 
know whence it cometh. 

28 Mockery and reproach are from 
4Deut.32. the proud ; but *vengeance, as a lion, 
Rom. 12. shall lie in wait for them. 
ae: 29 They that rejoice at the fall of 


snare; and anguish shall consume 
them before they die. 

30 Malice and wrath, even these 
are abominations; and the sinful 
man shall have them both. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1 Against revenge, 8 quarrelling, 10 anger, 
15 and backliting. 


=a 


*that revengeth shall find ene 


E 
vengeance from the Lord, and Rom: 12. 


he will surely keep his sins [in re- *™ 


membrance. ] 


posely attach to them a meaning which will 
cause offence. 

24. I hate many things, but nothing like 
bim.| Literally, but I do not make them 
equal to him, &c., ie. I do not put other 
things hateful to me on the same level with 
this. 

for.| Rather, also, the Heb. 03. The 
Syr. adds: “and will curse him.” The Arab. 
omits this, which proves that it is a later 
emendation of the Syr. Version, which the 
Arab, throughout follows. 


25. A new stanza, describing the righteous 
retribution on such a course. 

shall make wounds.| Rather, shall dis- 
tribute wounds; anobscure phrase, which 
from the context we suppose to mean that 
the consequence of a deceitful stroke will be 
to wound him that deals it, as well as him to 
whom it is dealt. 


26. The Syr. is different, and the Vet. Lat. 
has an explanatory addition. 


27. We are once more carried back to 
The expression 
6 roway morvnpa, “he that worketh evil,” ts 
preserved in the Syr. in its Hebrew form, as 
in Prov. vi. 14. There the person described 
in Ecclus. xxvii. 23 as “turning about his 
speech” is characterised by 1053 NiDaAA, 
‘turnings about in his heart ” (comp. Prov. 
vill. 13, x. 32, MIDBIN 'B; Prov. x. 31, 
Mi3BAA jiv%). Again (as in the Syr.) the 
Tow@y tmowpa is = UV won, “he that forgeth 
evil” (comp. xiv. 22, iii. 29), or in Prov. vi. 
18, PX Mavno wan 2. 

avhence it cometh.| Add: upon him. 

28. This verse is not found in the Syr. 


(although in the Vet. Lat.), and reads like an 
interpolation. 


29. The Syr. here has a different and cer- 
tainly erroneous rendering, probably due to 
a misreading of the Hebrew, which it is 
scarcely worth the labour to trace in detail, 
although in part it is evident. 


30. even these.) Rather, these also. 
Omit from the A. V. the final word “ both.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


This chapter stands in close internal con- 
nexion with the preceding. It deals with 
that to which the sins previously referred to 
give rise, and finally returns to these sins 
themselves. The special topics of the chapter 
may be grouped as follows: Revenge (stanza 1, 
of seven verses); strife (second stanza, of five 
verses: vu. 8-12); calumny (third stanza, of 
four verses: wv. 13-16); its baneful effects 
(fourth stanza, of five verses: vv. 17-21— 
although this and the previous stanza may 
possibly be combined into one). Lastly, we 
have a stanza which on the one hand promises 
to the righteous safety from the consequences 
of backbiting, and on the other admonishes to 
watchfulness (five verses: 2. 22 to the end). 


1. The words italicised, “keep his sins iz 
remembrance,” are inadequate. The verb is 
used here as in Ps. cxxx. 3: “if Jehovah keep 
sin;” that is, not only remember, but reserve 
it for punishment (comp. the figure in Job 
xiv. 17), only that here it must have been 
Woe” iat’, which the Greek preserves, as 
well as the Vet. Lat. (servans servabit). We 
need scarcely here remind ourselves of Rom. 
xii, 19. But the whole sentiment seems so 
unlike the spirit of the book, and so Christian 
in its conception, that we suspect an inter- 
polation. The Syr. is quite. different, and 
perhaps preserves the Hebrew original. It 
begins the verse with what seems a modifica- 
tion of the second clause of the last verse in 
the previous chapter: “And the deceitful 
man destroyeth his way” (perhaps the 
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% Matt. 6. 
D 
Mark Iz. 


2 > Forgive thy neighbour the hurt 
that he hath done unto thee, so shall 
thy sins also be forgiven when thou 
prayest. 

3 “One man beareth hatred against 
another, and doth he seek pardon 
from the Lord? 

4. He sheweth no mercy to a man, 


which is like himself: and doth he 


ask forgiveness of his own sins? 
5 If he that is but flesh nourish 


original had something like Ps. i. 6: JJ) 
SANA Dw), “and will receive retribution 
[vengeance] from God, because all his sins 
shall be carefully preserved to him.” 


2. Forgive the unrighteousness (the 
wrong, injury] of thy neighbour, and 
then when thou prayest thy sins shall 
be loosed [Av@ncovrac; comp. St. Matt. 
xviii. 18].] The latter expression, but chiefly 
the addition ‘“ when thou prayest ”—which 
makes the verse parallel with St. Mark xi. 25 
—indicates Christian alteration. In Talmudic 
writings we find indeed such statements as 
““To whom is sin pardoned? To him who 
forgiveth injury” (Rosh Hash. 17a, and in 
other places); and again: “every time that 
thou art merciful, God will be merciful to 
thee; and if thou art not merciful, God will 
not shew mercy to thee” (Jer. Babha Q. 
vill. ro, and other places). Other similar 
passages might be quoted, to which St. Jas. 
ii. 13 forms the N. T. parallel. But so far as 
we know there is not any ancient Jewish 
saying strictly parallel to this verse in Ecclus. 
We therefore regard it as a later Christian 
alteration. The Syr. Christian emendation 
goes even further. It has: “ Remit what ts 
in thy heart and afterwards pray, and all thy 
sins shall be remitted thee.” The Vet. Lat. 
follows the Greek. 


3. (One) Man keepeth anger against 
(another) man, and doth he seek healing 
JSrom the Lord?) “ Healing,” like N59, or 
rather here 851, in the sense of forgiveness. 
We are here again on strictly Jewish ground. 
The N. T. also offers well-known parallels. 
Fritzsche quotes from the Pastor of Hermas, 
B. iit., Similit. 1x. 23. But that passage rather 
recalls St. Jas. iv.12. A better parallel would 
have been u. s., B. i., Comm. ix.: “ For He is 
not like men who remember evils done against 
them; but He Himself remembers not evils, 
and has compassion on His own creatures.” 
This seems based on the following from 
Yoma, 864: “Come and see that the measure 
[manner of dealing] of the Holy One, blessed 
be He, 1s not like that of flesh and blood. A 
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[v. 2—7. 


hatred, who will intreat for pardon 
of his sins ? 

6 Remember thy end, and let en- 
mity cease; [remember] corruption 
and death, and abide in the com- 
mandments. 

7 Remember the commandments, 
and bear no malice to thy neigh- 
bour: [remember] the covenant of 
the Highest, and wink at ignor- 
ance. 


man makes his neighbour angry [offends him] 
by words, there is a doubt whether or not he 
will be assuaged by him; and if thou sayest, 
he will be assuaged by him, there is doubt 
whether or not he will be assuaged by words, 
but the Holy One, blessed be His Name: a 
man committeth a sin in secret-—He [God] is 
assuaged of him by words (see Hos. xiv. 2).” 


4. Rather, he hath not mercy. 


doth he ask forgiveness.| Rather, “does 
he entreat (viz. mercy) on account of 
his sins?” ‘The Syr. omits the verse. 


5. He that is flesh keepeth resent- 
ment [(unvw], who will atone for [expiate] 
his sins ?] (Bissell.) The Syr. has: “he who 
is a son of man is not willing to remit, and 
who shall remit his sins?” These verses are 
intended to mark the incongruity of his posi- 
tion. But wv. 5 seems also to indicate that 
works of mercy were regarded as a kind of 
atonement. 


6. The writer now proceeds to positive 
admonition. 

thy end.) Rather, the end. For “abide 
in the commandments,” the Syr. has ‘abstain 
from sinning ”—probably correctly represent- 
ing the original, since the first clause of the 
next verse is as in the Greek. Verses 6 and 7 
mark a progression, which the Greek probably 
wished to make more emphatic by this “abide 
in the commandments,” to be immediately 
followed by “remember the command- 
ments,” &c. 


7. bear no malice to.) Rather, be not 
angry against. 

avink at.) Rather, overlook. 

ignorance.| ryvova, as in the LXX., always 
in the sense of guilt or sin of weakness, 7330’, 
or else DUN and M2t'x. The Syr. has: 
“Remember the commandment and hate not 
thy neighbour before God, and give him what 
lacketh to him.” It has been ingeniously 
suggested that the Syr. for “ before” (50,0) 
is corrupt, and that we should read (yea0) 
“ covenant ”"—“ the covenant of God ”—while 
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B.C. 8 “Abstain from strife, and thou 1r An hasty contention kindleth B.c. 
“=> shalt diminish thy sins: for a furious a fire: and an hasty fighting shed- “> 
“ch. 83. man will kindle strife. deth blood. 


g A sinful man disquieteth friends, 
and maketh debate among them that 
be at peace. 

10 ‘Asthe matter of the fire is, 
so it burneth: and as a man’s strength 


12 If thou blow the spark, it shall 
burn: if thou spit upon it, it shall 
be quenched: and both these come 
out of thy mouth. 

13 4 Curse the whisperer and dou- J ch. at. 


© Prov. 26. 
at. 


is, so is his wrath ; and according to 
his riches his anger riseth ; and the 
stronger they are which contend, the 
more they will be inflamed. 


the other differences between the Greek text 
might be explained by supposing that the 


Greek read iy 19 xiv, while the Syr. 
read 12). 


8. A new stanza: strife.) Omit from the 
A. V. “thy” before “sins.” If we abstain 
from strife, there will be ies sins on our 
part ; but this will not be the case if a man is 
wrathful. The Syr. omits the last part of the 
verse. 


8. Rather, And a sinful man —the ex- 
pression being general, to indicate that other 
sins besides fury may lead to strife. 


disquicteth.| rapafer, perturbs, stirs up. 
The manner of it is immediately explained: 
and casteth in calumny (possibly, ill- 
feeling—so the Syr. and Vet. Lat.] among 
them that are at peace. Instead of “dis- 
quieteth friends,” the Syr. has, what seems 
more apt: “loveth litigation.” If we suppose 
that the original had NI) JAR, “loveth 
strife,” we might conjecture that the Greek 
read 2% IAK, which he interpreted as above. 


10. The clauses of this verse are evidently 
misplaced in the Vat. The Sin., Alex., and 
many other Codd. make the fourth clause the 
second; and as this is also the order in the 
Syr.—as well as the natural order—we con- 
clude that such was the arrangement in the 
original. The Vet. Lat. omits the second 
clause. Possibly, it was ‘only inserted in the 
Vat. (and there in the wrong place) bya later 
corrector. Correcting the order of the clauses 
(as above), the first two would read as follows: 
According to the fuel of a fire so it 
burneth (the Syr.: ‘‘ whatever thou castest 
into the fire will burn”], and according to 
the firmness (strength’| of a strife will 
it burn up. The Syr.: “the more thou 
increasest litigation, the larger will it grow.’ 
The original may have been 2) Niosy2, 
which the Greek understood as = accordiny r 
to the strength, the Syriac as = according to 
the amount; (clause c) “according to a 


Apoc-—Vol. I. 


bletongued: for such have destroyed ** 
many that were at peace. 

14 A backbiting tongue hath dis- 
quieted many, and driven them from 


man's strength is his wrath;” the Syr., 
‘“‘as is the glory of 2 man’s hands, so is his 
wrath;” in the Hebrew original perhaps 
wt M33 (in the LXX. ioyvs is mostly the 
translation of ™3)—‘‘and according to his 
wealth his anger riseth.” 


11. The Syr. evidently read the original 
differently: “Pitch and naphtha kindle fire, 
and frequent quarrels spill blood.” This 
seems more apt than the Greek text. 


Jghting.| Rather, strife. 


12. All depends on the disposition of men. 
What in the one case issues in fire, in the other 
is quenched: it is the individual not the thing 
which causeth the mischief. The twofold 
simile of fire and water in connexion with 
disputes (the latter simile brought out more 
fully in the Syr. than in the Greek) recalls 
St. Jas. lil. 6 and 10, 11. The Syr. is inter- 
esting as shewing that, even where it and the 
Greek are evidently renderings of the same 
Hebrew words, there may be slight differences 
between them, because each translator would 
deem himself at liberty to translate freely. 
The following is quoted in Vavyk. R. 33 
(beginning) as from Ben Sira: “Is there a 
coal before thee—blow upon it, and it will 
kindle up; spit upon it, and it will be 
extinguished.” 

13. A new stanza (see introductory re- 
marks). “Che Syr. renders: “also ‘the third 
tonyue,’ let it be cursed, for it has laid low 
many corpses.” The expression “third 
tongue” is of post-biblical Jewish usage. It 
means the calumnious, babbling tongue, and 
its designation “third tongue” is explained 
by this, that it kills three: the person who 
speaks the calumny, the person who listens to 
it, and the person concerning whom it is 
spoken (Ar. 164; Jer. Peah, 16a; in Vayyk. 
R. 26 an instance of this is given; in Jer. 
Peah it is added that in the time of Saul it 
killed four). The Syr. translator seems to 
have had this in mind in his paraphrastic 
rendering of the verse. 
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nation to nation: strong cities hath 
" it pulled down, and overthrown the 
houses of great men. 

15 A'backbiting tongue hath cast 
out virtuous women, and deprived 
them of their labours. 

16 Whoso hearkeneth unto it 
shall never find rest, and never dwell 
quietly. 

17 The stroke of the whip maketh 
marks in the flesh: but the stroke 
of the tongue breaketh the bones. 

18 Many have fallen by the edge 

_ of the sword: but not so many as 
have fallen by the tongue. 

19 Well is he that is defended 
from it, and hath not passed through 


14. 4 third [a calumnious] tongue bath 
tossed many to and fro.| Before “strong 
cities ” insert “and.” ‘The last clause gains 
in emphasis by restoring its order as in the 
Greek: and houses of great mon (pey- 
ordvov) hath it overthrown. It is very 
intcresting to find that not only the later 
Syriac but the Greek translator knew the 
Jewish expression “third tongue,” explained 
in the previous note, and therefore in all 
probability the popular interpretation recorded 
in the Talmud. Indeed, the reference to the 
influence of a calumnious tongue in regard 
to other lands (clause 4) recalls the Talmudic 
legend (told immediately after the explanation 
of the term “third tongue”), in which, in 
reply to a question of R. Samuel b. Nachman, 
the serpent explains that if its poisonous bite 
in one member extends to all the members, 
a calumnious tongue speaks in one place and 
its killing stroke falls in Rome, or else it 
speaks in Rome and its stroke falls in Syria. 
The Syr. translates somewhat differently, but 
is probably only a free version. 

15. wirtuous women.| Better, perhaps, 
brave women, yuvaixas avdpeias: comp. 
XXvi. 2. 

deprived them of their labours.] Ie. of the 
fruit of them. 

16. He who giveth heed to it shal; 
never find rest, nor yet shall he dwell 
tranquilly.] The Syr. omits this verse. 

17. marks in the flesh.| Better, weals. 

19. Well.) Rather, happy. 

and hath not passed through the venom 
thereof.| Rather, who has not entered 
into the passionate fury thereof; “who 
hath not drawn the yoke thereof” (Deut. xxi. 


3; Aya nDwD ; in the LXX. efAxcuce (vydy), 
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the venom thereof; who hath not 
drawn the yoke thereof, nor hath 
been bound in her bands. 

20 For the yoke thereof is a yoke 
of iron, and the bands thereof are 
bands of brass. 

21 The death thereof is an evil 
death, the grave were better than 
It. 

22 It shall not have rule over them 
that fear God, neither shall they be 
burned with the flame thereof. 

23 Such as forsake the Lord shall 
fall into it ; and itshall burn in them, 
and not be quenched; it shall be 
sent upon them as a lion, and devour 
them as a leopard. 


—a Hebraism, meaning, who does not expe- 
rience it. 


21. The death thereof.| I.e.the death which 
it—viz. the calumnious tongue—worketh is 
evil, being 2 moral death (comp. Juvenal, viii. 
192, and the note of Mayor). 

and the grave.| Rather, and Hades is 
profitable rather than it, viz. Hades is 
more profitable, serves a better purpose, were 
rather to be chosen than such a tongue. 


22. Possibly a new stanza: of promise and 
admonition. ‘It ”—viz. such a tongue, not 
Hades—* shall not have rule.” The use of 
the genit. here (xparnoy ebae8av) shews that 
it refers to a continuous hold (see Winer, /. /. 
p. 182). The Syr. renders our verse, “ burn 
not:” in the optative form, “ mayest thou not 
burn upon the righteous,” &c. - 


23. burn in them = among them. 


devour them as a leopard.| Rather, muti-~- 
late them as a leopard (or panther). For 
“it shall be sent upon them as a lion,” the 
Syr. has “it shall rule over them;7? evidently 
reading (as has been suggested) novin, while 
the Greek read neon. If even in the Greek 
the wording of the first two lines (referring 
to the flame—although, from the context, that 
kindled by the tongue) raises the suspicion of 
a Christian modification, so that the words 
about the flame that would burn without 
quenching might be understood of Hades; 
this suspicion is increased by the Syriac, 
which seems to go much further in the same 
direction. It has: “ All that forsake the fear 
of God shall fall into it [the flame]; upon 
them shall the fire kindle and not be extin- 
guished, it shall rule over them as a lion, and 
as a panther tear them in pieces.” 


24, 25. The four lines of which these two 
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session about with thorns, and bind 
up thy silver and gold, 

25 And weigh thy words in a 
balance, and make a door and bar for 
thy mouth. 

26 Beware thou slide not by it, 
lest thou fall before him that lieth 


in wait. 


a E that is merciful will lend % Ps. 37- 
unto his neighbour ; and he © 
that strengtheneth his hand keepeth 
the commandments. 
2 * Lend to thy neighbour in time 4 Deut. 
of his need, and pay thou thy neigh- Hitt .. 
bour again in due season. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


i We must shew mercy and lend: 4 but the bor- 
rower must not defraud the lender. 9 Give 
alms. 14 A man will not undo his 
surety. 18 Zo be surety and undertake for 


verses consist are misplaced in the Vat. 
Seedy Origen—Hom. 1. in Ps. xxxviii. and 

om. Cant. vii. 8—favours the Vat. arrange- 
ment). The natural, and no doubt correct, 
succession of the lines is preserved in H., 248, 
Co., as well as in the Syr. and the Vet. Lat. 
It is as follows :— 


v. 24 Lo, surround thy possession [re- 
ferring to land] with thorns [a 


hedge] 
(25 6) And a a door and bar for thy 


mouth ; 
v. 25 (24.6) Bind up thy silver and thy gold, 
(25a) And make for thy words a 
beam and weight [an accu- 
rate balance]. 


The latter illustration is the more forcible be- 
cause silver and gold, so tied up, were weighed 
—money going by weight. The two verses 
express the same thought—only the one in a 
negative, the other in a positive form. The 
hedge round the field, and the door and bar 
to the mouth, are to keep out evil; the balance 
is to weigh out the precious metals. Instead 
of “thy ion” in 244 the Syr. has “thy 
vineyard,” and the Vet. Lat. aures tuas (thine 
ears), adding the explanative clause: “linguam 
nequam noli audire.” The aures of the Lat. 
instead of the “ possession ” of the Greek is 
strange. The Syr. rendering, “ vineyard,” 
has its parallel in the LXX., where D> is 
repeatedly translated by xrjpya. 


26. Beware lest by any means thou 
slip by it, &c. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


This chapter is only loosely connected with 
that which preceded. Generally we might 
say that we have in these chapters a succession 
of prudential counsels, conceived in a quasi- 
religious spirit, grouped under different head- 
ings, and bearing on different aspects of daily 
life. Possibly there may be some connexion 
between what was said at the close of the 


Keep thy word, and deal faith- bees ‘ 
ful 
and 


with him, and thou shalt always 
the thing that is necessary for 
thee. 

4 Many, when a thing was lent 
previous chapter about the binding up of 
silver and gold, and the admonition to mercy 
in this chapter; and again between the pre- 
vious admonition to have a care over our 
words and the present warning against sureti- 
ship for another. The topics of the present 
chapter are: (1) an admonition to mercy in 
lending, one stanza of six verses, v. 7 form- 
ing the transition to the next stanza, which 
(2) presents another phase of Mercy: that 
which is not discouraged by misuse, but be- 
stoweth freely (vv. 8-13). (3) The next stanza 
presents yet another aspect of Mercy: Sureti- 
ship (vv. 14-19—SIix verses). Lastly (4), the 
opposite point of view is taken, and we are 


shewn how desirable it is not to seek nor to 
accept Mercy (vv. 21-28). 

1. He that is merciful.| Lit. he that doeth 
merey, 70 “by, or TDN Spi. 

be that strengtheneth his band [similarly the 
Vet. Lat.: prevalet manu).| Rather, “and 
he that maketh strong with [by] his 
hand;” that is, supporteth another by helping 
him. The Hebrew would be: }1'3 PIM, or 
PIM, or P*IMd, the construction as in Ezr. i. 6. 
As for “the commandments” thus “ kept,” 
see Lev. xxv. 35 (12 Fiptn}}); Deut. xv. 7, 8; 
comp. Ps. xxxvii. 26 (there myons }21N, and in 
the next verse Jinn’). Comp. St. Matt. v. 
42. 
2. The duty of lending in such a spirit has 
for its correlative the obligation of punctual 
repayment. The Syr. is explanative rather 
than literal. 

3. A further admonition to him who has 
contracted the obligation. 

Keep thy word.| Lit. make strong, con- 
firm it—a Hebraism. 

always.|] Lit., at every season, ny-bo3, 
viz. whenever thou shalt need it. Observance 
of duty will in that case bring its own 
reward. 

L 2 
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them, reckoned it to be found, and put 
them to trouble that helped them. 

5 Till he hath received, he will 
kiss a man’s hand; and for his 
neighbour’s money he will speak 
submissly : but when he should re- 
pay, he will prolong the time, and 
return words of grief, and complain 
of the time. 

6 'If he prevail, he shall hardly 
receive the half, and he will count as 
if he had found it: if not, he hath 
deprived him of his money, and he 


4, Lit. Many consider a loan as a 
find—they treat a loan as if they had found 
something on the road, which they may appro- 
priate and think no farther of him who lost it. 
In the second clause the simile is continued: 
the lender is represented as having the labour 
and trouble of searching after what he had 
lost. It has been ingeniously suggested that 
in the first clause the original may have had a 


word-play between M?NU, “a thing asked,” 
and Does, “a spoil” or “ gain.” 


5. The description of the dishonourable 
borrower is true to the life—only it applies 
also to those of a like character who ask and 
obtain any favour. 


Till be bath received.| Rather, until he 
obtain. 


kiss a man’s band.| Lit. “kiss his hand.” 


and for bis neighbour's money be will speak 
submissly.| Rather, “about his neighbour’s 
property he will speak humbly” (lit. humble 
the voice). The meaning seems to be: he 
will refer in very humble language to the 
wealth of another—how easily he could help 
him, perhaps what liberal use he was wont to 
make of it. The Syr. gives the same impres- 
sion. But afterwards matters are quite 
changed. “ When he should repay,” lit. at 
the time of giving back (droddccas), 
then there is postponement: he will pro- 
tract the time, the payment is delayed for 
the future, while what he does “ give back” 
(drodece) are “words of sorrow (regret):” 
he is very sorry— but the times are so bad. 


6. Lf be prevail [that is, if the creditor 
succeed in getting back any money from the 
ronan be shall hardly recover the half, and 
be will regard it [esteem it] as a find 
pometing that he had considered absolutely 
ost]. But if not [that is, if the creditor does 
not get back anything at all, then] 4e [the 
debtor] bath deprived him [the creditor of 
dis property, and [viz. at the same time] 4e 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXIX. 


[v. 5—9. 


hath gotten him an enemy without 
cause: he payeth him with cursings 
and railings ; and for honour he will 
pay him disgrace. 

Many therefore have refused to 
lend for other men’s ill dealing, fear- 
ing to be defrauded. 

8 Yet have thou patience with a 
man in poor estate, and delay not to 
shew him mercy. 


9 Help the poor for ‘the com- © Deut 


mandment’s sake, and turn him not © 
away because of his poverty. 


[the creditor] Sath gotten him [the debtor] 
an enemy without cause [8pedy, 03%}—for 
nothing]. 

‘* Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 


For loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 
Hamiet, Act i., Sc. 3. 


The writer then looks back upon w. 5 a, 4, ¢, 
d, and marks the contrast. This is the repay- 
ment made: Cursings and revilings 
will he “give back” to him (dmrodaces 
a’re—comp. v. 54)—such is the coin in 
which he pays him back—and instead of 
glory (as when he kissed his hand and spoke 
so humbly about the other’s property] he 
will “give back” to him (arodace aire) 
dishonour. 


7. Lit. Many turned away [viz. from 
lending—this, rather than they who came to 
borrow] on account of wickedness [viz. 
such as that above described]: they feared 
to be deprived [viz. of their property] for 
nothing. The Syr. has: “ Many have refused 
to lend, not from [without its being from} 
wickedness, but because they were afraid of 2 
useless quarrel.” There can be little doubt 
that the Greek and not the Syr. translator 
here rightly understood the Hebrew original. 
It is therefore all the more deserving our 
attention that the Vet. Lat. follows the inter- 
pretation of the Syr. It has: multi non causa 
nequitiae non foenerati sunt. 


8. This verse begins the admonition not to 
be discouraged in well-doing, to which wv. 7 
formed the transition from the previous 
stanza. The first clause of the verse refers 
to a case in which the delay—blamed in vv. 
5, 6—may not be culpable, and the creditor 
should be patient and forbearing: and in 
regard to charity [in the sense of bestow- 
ing alms or benefits, é’ (Aenpoaiyny; the Alex. 
and others read: én’ éXenuoauvy, “in charity” 
do not defer [delay] him—put him not o 
to another time; let him not wait. 


9. For the commandment’s sake 


B. C. 
Cir. 200. 
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~ Tubdit 4. 7, 8, 9 10, 1. ch. 17. 22. 


assist [Syr.: “relieve”] a poor man, and 
according to his lack [need, want] turn 
him net away empty.| As we understand 
the second clause, it may probably point in 
the direction of the Rabbinic rule that the 
poor should be assisted in a manner conform- 
able to their former condition—according to 
their lack (Kethub. 674). The Syr. render- 
ing depends either upon a misreading or is a 
mistranslation. 


10. Lose money through a brother and 
[or] a friend, and let it not rust under the stone 
unto loss.| ‘‘Thestone:” the definite stone 
that marks the place where the money is 
buried. The meaning is: better to lose money 
through a friend than by letting it rust. It is 
a secondary point that such an expression as 
joss by rust is scarcely applicable to silver. 
For there might be loss in such manner, or at 
any rate considerable deterioration. On the 
other hand, the figure of rust as affecting 
metals might be transferred from one metal 
to another (see the same about rust as affect- 
ing the gold of the idols: Ep. of Jer. vv. 12, 
24). It is of much greater importance and 
interest to notice that this verse affords fresh 
evidence of the use which St. James made of 
Ecclus. For the figure in St. Jas. v. 3 of the 
rust as affecting the unused gold and silver is 
not found in any other part of Scripture, and 
seems derived from our passage. Moreover, 
of the two expressions for “rusted” and 
“‘rust” in St. Jas. v. 3, the one (fos, “ rust’) 
which in this significatiou occurs only in that 
place in the N. T. is nsed in our passage in 
Ecclus. (iw8nrw), while the other word in 
St. Jas. v. 3 (xariwra:c— your gold and your 
silver are rusted”) does not occur in any other 
place in the N. T. nor yet in the LXX., but 
only in Ecclus. xit. 11. This also indirectly 
shews in what general use our book must 
have been among the Jews—a fact confirmed, 
as we have seen, by the numcrous Talmudic 
quotations from Ecclus. The Syr. has, instead 
of “let it not rust under a stone unto loss,” 
this: ‘“‘ rather than thou hide it under the stone 
or wall.” ‘The difference in the two versions, 
“wall” (in the Syr.) and “loss” (in the Greek), 


B.C. 10 Lose thy money for thy brother thine enemies better than a mighty B.C. 
"=" and thy friend, and @let it not rust shield and strong spear. —— 
«ch. zo. under a stone to be lost. 14 An honest man is surety for 
eens 11 ‘Lay up thy treasure according his neighbour: but he that is im- 

7. ¢ to the commandments of the most pudent will 'forsake him. t Or, fail. 
20 High, and Zit shall bring thee more 15 Forget not the friendship of 
2s" profit than gold. thy surety, for he hath given his life 
h3to, 4. 12 €Shut up alms in thy store- for thee. 
1 Tim. 6. houses : and it shall deliver thee from 16 A sinner will overthrow the 
! nan all affliction. good estate of his surety : 
15. 31. 13 It shall fight for thee against 17 And he that is of an unthank- 


_ 


we would account for by the latter reading 
nn’, while the Syr. read MIW (Jer. v. 10), 
“walls.” For the divergence —the Greck 
reading “rust,” the Syr. “ hide”—it is not 
easy to offer a_ satisfactory explanation. 
Possibly the Greek translation was not in- 
tended to be literal. 


11. than gold.) Rather, “than the gold.” 
We remember here the better and far higher 
direction in St. Matt. vi. 19, 20. The 
Rabbis speak of certain things of which 
a man enjoys the fruit or interest in this 
world, while the capital itself remaineth for 
the next (Peah i. 1, and in other places). 
Among them—although the study of the 
Law is said to outweigh all the others—the 
bestowal of mercy is mentioned (mons 
o’JON—in Shabb. 1274 this is applied to 
hospitality and visiting of the sick). The 
Syr. paraphrases this verse. 

12,13. What a man is to Jay up in his 
storehouses is not grain, nor fruits, nor any 
other source of wealth— but alms. This 
will prove a preventive against or else a 
deliverance from the ill that would otherwise 
befall htm. The simile is farther developed 
in vw. 13. When the Vet. Lat. thus para- 
phrases a. 12: conclude eleemosynam in corde 
pauperis, et haec pro te exorabit ab omni malo 
—it may have had St. Luke xvi. 9 in view. 

14. A new stanza: Suretiship. Translate: 
“A good man will be surety... but he 
who has lost shame will leave him,” in 
the sense of deserting him: such an one will 
leave the person who has become surety for 


him to bear the consequences of his rash 
kindness. 


15. the friendship.| Rather, the favours 
—the kindness, 

ke hath given his life.] 
the sense of “ himself.” 
verse. 

16. the good estate.| Rather, the posses- 
sions. ‘I’he Syr. omits this verse, and para- 
phrases @. 17 in a manner which raises 
suspicion of a later revision. 


Lit., his soul, in 
The Syr, omits the 
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oC. ful mind will leave him [in danger] 


that delivered him. 

18 Suretiship hath undone many 
of good estate, and shaken them as a 
wave of the sea: mighty men hath it 
driven from their houses, so that they 
wandered among strange nations. 

19 A wicked man transgressing the 
commandments of the Lond shall 
fall into suretiship: and he that 
undertaketh and _ followeth other 
men’s business for gain shall fall into 
suits. 


18. of good estate.| Rather, that were 
in a prosperous condition. 


shaken them.] Rather, tossed them. 


driven from their houses.| Rather, made 
to emigrate [to remove]. 


strange nations.] Rather, foreign na- 
tions. 


19. This verse is found in its simplest and, 
no doubt, original form in the Vat. Cod. 
It reads: The sinner [the addition in the 
A. V., “ transgressing,” &c. occurs in H., 248, 
Co., Syr., Vet. Lat., and is no doubt a later 

loss] who falleth into suretiship 
perhaps in the sense of purposely incurring 
it, throwing himself into it—or else even in 
the sense of “rashly” doing so] and who 
pursueth after improper gains shall 
be thrown into judgments [law-sen- 
tences]. There is probably not a more dithi- 
cult expression in Ecclus. than d&edxwv épyo- 
AaBeias, which we have rendered: “who 
pursueth improper gains” — although with 
great doubt. For, assuredly, it does not suit 
the context, whether of the previous clause 
or of the preceding verses, which throughout 
refers to suretiship. If therefore we have not 
the courage to give up the usual meaning of 
either didxer or épyoAaBeias, the latter must 
at least be taken sensu malo (which it some- 
times bears), so as in some way to fit into 
the context. But we would venture to 
suggest that d:axwy might here be taken as a 
law-term—“ a prosecutor "—and épyoAaBeias 
as in the genitive. In that case the words 
might be rendered: and who proseoutes 
[another] for a contract—referring to a 
man who first wrongfully or foolishly be- 
came surety, and then by a law-process 
tried to get rid of his éngagement. ‘This, if 
admissible, would suit the context well. The 
Syr. seems from its paraphrastic language to 
have had difficulty about this verse, and it 
inserts between the two clauses what reads 
like a later interpretation. The Arab. omits it. 


20. On the preceding verse this follows 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXIX., [v. 183—24. 


20 Help thy neighbour according BC. 


to thy power, and beware that thou “=~ 


thyself fall not into the same. 

21 The “chief thing for life is + ch 39. 
water, and bread, and clothing, and 
an house to cover shame. 

22 Better is the life of a poor man 
in a mean cottage, than delicate fare 
in another man’s house. 

23 Be it little or much, ‘hold thee ‘: Tim. 6. 
contented, that thou hear not the a 
reproach of thy house. 

24 For it is a miserable life to 


as a general conclusion and summary: “As- 
sist thy neighbour according to thy power, 
and (but) take heed to thyself that 
thou fall not.” The Syr. has instead of 
the words in the second clause: “and de- 
liver thyself from double.” The “take heed 
to thyself” (Greek) and “deliver thyself” 
(Syr.) may well represent the same Hebrew 
word—probably (as in the Syr.) the word 
N¥B, perhaps with the addition of another 


verb as in Ps. cxliv. 7, PAD Tas ‘J¥B; perhaps 
it read WH) YN) NY¥B. As to the Syr. 
rendering “double” for the Greek “that 
thou fall not,” the former may be a para- 
phrastic reference to the punishment into 
which such an one might fall, or (as has been 
suggested) it may depend on a confusion 
between 9B) (the Greek) and Dp3D (the 
Syr.). 

21. A new stanza. Utmost moderation is 
recommended, so as to be independent of 
others. 

to cover shame.] Rather, “which cover- 
eth shame,”—conceals what decency forbids 
to be in public. 


22. Better is the state of life.) Or, the 
mode of living, Bius. 

in @ mean cottage.| Rather, under a 
roof of beams, the opposite of a “ceiled 
house.” 

in another man's bouse.| Rather, “among 
strangers.” 


23. The second clause, “that thou hear 
not,” &c. (or rather, and thou shalt not 
hear, &c.), does not occur in the Vat., the 
Sin., nor the Alex., but is found in 248, Co. 
The Syr. has: “‘ Whether he (live on) much 
or little, no one knoweth: and what he docth 
within his house man does not see it.” The 
Vet. Lat. has a confused paraphrase. 


24. Lit, A wretched life: from 
house to house—and where one s0- 


Vv. 25—4.] 


B.C. go from house to house: for where 
ar. 200. 
— thou art a stranger, thou darest not 


open thy mouth. 

25 Thou shalt entertain, and feast, 
and have no thanks: moreover thou 
shalt hear bitter words : 

26 Come, thou stranger, and fur- 
nish a table, and feed me of that thou 
hast ready. 

27 Give place, thou stranger, to 
an honourable man; my _ brother 
cometh to be lodged, and I have 
need of mine house. 

28 These things are grievous to a 
man of understanding ; the upbraid- 
ing of houseroom, and reproaching of 


the lender. 


journeth [as one not forming part of the 
household but admitted to it: wapounoec] he 
cannot open the mouth. 


25. Although all the Codd. have, as in the 
A. V., Eemets xai rorceis, “thou shalt entertain 
and feast,” it seems absolutely necessary to 
adopt the emendation of Bretschneider : 
£emoOeis xat moricGeis: Thou shalt be 
entertained as a guest, and be given 
to drink unto ungraciousness = with 
ungraciousness, or else, till at last it is made 
ungracious — “and besides (afterwards ?] 
thou shalt hear bitter things about them,” 
viz. about thy entertainment and drink. The 
Syr.: “thou art a sojourner (= femeis?), and 
thou shalt drink contumely.” 


26. The verse expresses what 1s virtually 
said to such an one: “Go bye (along), so- 
journer, prepare a table, and if there 
is anything in thy hand (if thou hast 
anything) give me to eat” (entertain me). 
It is thy turn now,—* give and take,” as 
men say. 


27. Lit.: Go out, sojourner, from the 
face [or presence] of glory; probably in 
the sense of the A. V. Fritzsche explains: 
“Go away from this glory, which is not meant 
for thee [this seems strained]—my brother 
has been received as a guest. (I have) need 
of the house.” 


28. Lit.: upbraiding of a house— 
that 1s, as Fritzsche explains, connected with 
one’s being in a house—“‘and reproach [or 
disgrace] of a creditor.” These are the 
two things which a man of sensibility fecls 
grievous: the one inside the house, when 
things are cast up to him and he has intima- 
tion to leave; the other outside the house, 
when he is harassed and importuned and put 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


1 lt is good to correct our children, 7 and not 
fo cocker them. 14 Health ts better than 
wealth, 22 Health and life are shortened 


by grief. 


H* 
he may have joy of him in the 
end. 


2 He that chastiseth his son shall, o, 


*that loveth his son causeth Wee ce. 


him oft to feel the rod, that ¢ Prov. 
& 23.13. 


good 


have ‘joy in him, and shall rejoice of 4y 4. 


him among his ‘acquaintance. 


t Or, &ins- 
Sotk, 


3 He that ’teacheth his son griev-'s peut. 


eth the enemy: and before his friends ° 
he shall rejoice of him. 

4. Though his father die, yet he is 
as though he were not dead: for he 


to shame by a creditor. ‘The reference, it 
need scarcely be said, is to a poor man—but 
one of intelligence and education. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


This chapter, which in its present position 
in the Vat. and other Codd. is misplaced (see 
the remarks in the sequel), naturally arranges 
itself under the two headings: “ About 
Children” (vv. 1-13) and “ About Health” 
(vv. 14-20). Each of these sections begins. 
with the heading just mentioned. But there 
is a third stanza added (wv. 21-25) on joy 
of the heart, which belongs to the second 
section, and is connected with v. 16 4. 


1. Lit. “will continue to him 
strokes.” 
in the end.| Rather, “at last.” Comp. 


Prov. Xill. 24, XXiIL 13, XXIX. 15. 


2. He that chastiseth.| Perhaps better, 
correocteth, or disciplineth. 


shall have joy (or advantagel; and shall 
rejoice of bim.| Better, and shall glory 
in him. For the construction comp. LXX. 
Ps, xviii. (xlix.) 6; Prov. xxv. 14; Rom. v. 2. 
3. grieveth.| Rather, “maketh jea- 


lous.” ‘The second clause differs only 
slightly from v. 2 4. 


4. Lit., “his father died, and as if 
he had not died,” &c. The Syr. has: 
‘“‘and he is companion (associate, fellow = 
72; the expression is =the Heb. D mk, 


which the Targum renders : b S123) to him 
that is not dead.” The Syr. seems to repre- 
sent the Hebrew more faithfully than does 
the Greek. The meaning is: the father is 


7- 
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B. C. 
Cire. 200. 


€ Ps, 128. 


3, 6. 


hath left one behind him that is like 
himself. 

5 While he lived, he “saw and re- 
joiced in him: and when he died, he 
was not sorrowful. | 

6 He left behind him an avenger 
against his enemies, and one that 
shall requite kindness to his friends. 

7 He that maketh too much of his 
son shall bind up his wounds; and 
his bowels will be troubled at every 


cry. 


| not really dead, for he continues in his son. 


This and the following verse cast light on 
one of the great consolations and hopes which 
the writer entertained in regard to death: 
continuance in one’s children. 


&. The words “in him,” omitted in the 
Vat., are found in 248, Co. The Syr. has: 
‘“‘ saw him and rejoiced.” The Vet. Lat. has: 
vidit, et laetatus est in illo. We may therefore 
conclude that the pronoun was in the original, 
although probably in the same order as in the 
Syr. The omission in the Vat. may have 
been due to a wish to give the statement a 
more general form. 


6. Compare here the previous remarks in 
the note on v. 4. The Syr.— probably 
rightly—inverts the clauses. 


7. He that maketh too much of.| Better, 
he that treateth him indulgently 
(molliter et leniter): mepwpvxov—which the 
Vet. Lat. curiously resolves into two words, 
pro animabus (filii). The Syr. rightly repro- 
duces what probably was in the original: 
p3DD, as in Prov. xxix. 21 (a verse which is 
differently understood in the LXX.). In 
Ber. R. 22 (on Gen. iv. 6) we read that he 
who in his youth indulgently treats (in- 
dulgeth) his (evil) inclination (7¥* NX Pspow 
INWI3), his end (will be) that it will rule 
over him in his old age; referring to Prov. 
XXIX, 21. 

From this it would appear that when the 
LXX. translated Prov. xxix. 21 by és xara- 
omataha éx madis, “he that liveth wantonly 
from a child,” they only followed an ancient 
Jewish tradition in their identification of 
VI2Y, “his servant,” with ¥, “his inclina- 
tion,” since the same explanation as in Ber. R. 
22 also occurs in Sukk. 524. The other 
mistranslation in the LXX.: “and in the end 
shall grieve over himself,” for the Hebrew 
fix TNT (erroneously rendered both in the 
A. V. and the R. V., following Jewish com- 
mentators: “shall have him become a son ”) 
is the same as in the Syr. (which agrees with 
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[v. 5—12. 


8 An horse not broken becometh 
headstrong: and a child left to him- 
self will be wilful. 

g Cocker thy child, and he shall 


c 


B. C. 
if. 200. 


make thee ‘afraid: play with him, 1 Or, aste- 


and he will bring thee to heaviness. 

10 Laugh not with him, lest thou 
have sorrow with him, and lest thou 
gnash thy teeth in the end. 


RIS: 


11 Give him no liberty in his ¢ch.7. 23. 


youth, and wink not at his follies. 
12 Bow down his neck while he is 


the LXX. in the whole clause). The Targum 
has: “he that indulges [his inclination ?] 
from his youth shall become a servant [to 
it?].” But in later Hebrew the word 12D 
was understood as meaning: “to lift oneself 
up,” “to be lord or master.” ‘The interest 
of the subject will excuse this digression. 
shall bind up bis wounds.] Ie. he shall 
have such wounds to bind up. Hence the 
Syr. paraphrastically : “ his wounds shall in- 
crease.” The subject is the indulging father 
(so also in the Syr.) and not the indulged son. 


and bis bowels.| The Syr. rightly explains, 
“the heart.” 


is troubled at every yd Whether of 
his son, or more probably, that caused by 
him. The Syr. has: “shall empty out.” 
Perhaps the Hebrew had 32973 139 7p, 
as in Is. xix. 3, where the LXX. renders 
rapaxOnoerat (as in our verse) ro mvetpua év 
auTots. 

9. Cocker thy child.| Rather, tend as a 
nurse thy child. The Syr. has “ instruct.” 
Possibly the Hebrew word was ]®X, which 
the LXX. renders by our Greek word in 
Lament. iv. 5 (comp. Heb. Numb. xi. 12), 
and which means “to tend,” “to bear” (as a 
child is borne; comp. Is. 1x. 4), and also “to 
train,” “educate,” “ guide ” (so repeatedly in 
the O. T.). The second part of clause 1 the 


‘Syr. translates : “lest thou be put to shame,” 


—-possibly a paraphrastic rendering dependent 
upon the translation of the first word. The 
Greek means that by such dealing on the 
part of a father the son will come to bring 
terror and shame upon him. Fritzsche quotes 
from Solon: /iberis ne arrideas, ut in posterum 
non fleas. 


114 and 12 a are placed in the Vat. after 
v. 13, probably by mistake of a transcriber. 
They are omitted in the Alex., C., and other 
Codd. They must be restored from H., 
248, Co. They are also in the Syr. and the 
Vet. Lat. Verse 12d is wholly omitted and 
restored from H., 106, 248, Co., Vet. Lat. 
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18 Delicates poured upon a mouth B.C. 
shut up are as messes of meat set “- 


Y. 13—23.| 


B.C. young, and beat him on the sides 
“= while he is a child, lest he. wax 
stubborn, and be disobedient unto 
thee, and so bring sorrow to thine 
heart. 

13 Chastise thy son, and hold him 
_to labour, lest his lewd behaviour be 
an offence unto thee. 

14 Better is the poor, being sound 
and strong of constitution, than a rich 
man that is afflicted in his body. 

15 Health and good estate of body 


upon a grave. 

19 What good doeth the offering < Bel and 
unto an idol? for neither can it eat P="? 
nor smell: so is he that is 'perse- ' 9 
cuted of the Lord. : sda 

20 He seeth with his eyes and. 
groaneth, “as an eunuch that em- 7% 
braceth a virgin and sigheth. 

21 £Give not over thy mind to ¢ Prov. 
heaviness, and afflict not thyself in g'35°1;. 


Of health. 


& 17. 22. 


are above all gold, and a strong body 
above infinite wealth. 

16 There is no riches above a 
sound body, and no joy above the joy 
of the heart. 

17 Death is better than .a bitter 
life or continual sickness. 


thine own counsel. 
22 The gladness of the heart is the 


life of man, and the 'joyfulness of a !0r, exs- 
tation. 


man prolongeth his days. 
23 Love thine own soul, and 
comfort thy heart, remove sorrow 


far from thee: “for sorrow hath ro 


13. Chastise.] Better, “discipline thy 
son;” “hold him to labour.” Gaab and De 
Wette: “labour with him,” “take pains 
with him ;” see xili. 4. 

lewd behaviour.| Rather, shameful be- 
haviour: “be an offence to thee,” Vat. 
mpooxo wn; A., C., and other Codd., mpoo- 
xoys. The alterations in the Syr. seem of 
little importance. 


14. This verse begins the second stanza, 
“ concerning health.” The first clause lit. : 
“better one poor, sound and strong 
of constitution.” 


15. and good estate of body.} Rather, a 
good constitution. The Syr. differs 
slightly—perhaps correctly, perhaps explana- 
tively. In the second clause it has: “and a 
good spirit above pearls” (viz. “1 have loved” 
—this in the first clause)—The sentiment 
expressed in this verse is farther developed 
in 164, where the Syr., however, has: “a 
good heart.” 


17. After “a bitter life,” H., the Syr., and 
Vet. Lat. insert: “and eternal rest then.” 
This was undoubtedly in the original. 
Possibly the words were omitted for dog- 
matic reasons. The construction xpeiooowy 
tmép, which in Ecclus. occurs only in this 
passage, is found in the LXX., in 3 Kings 
xix. 4, and in Ps. xxxvi. 16, Ixii. 4, 1xxxiii. ro. 
These are the only passages in the Psalms in 
which the word occurs. In the other twenty- 
eight passages in the LXX. the construction 
with xpeioowy is different, as also in the 
other three passages in Ecclus. in which it 
occurs ='D 3'p. In the N. T. this con- 


struction does not occur. 


18. For “poured” (better, “poured 
out”) the Syr.—which the Vet. Lat. follows 
—reads “ covered.” May there have been a 
confusion between D3 and JO)? At the 
same time 248 (which Co. follows) has also 
Kex\etopéva. 


19. That the second clause of wv. 18 
refers to heathen practices, appears from 
v.19 a, 5. In clause ¢ the marginal rendering, 
“ afflicted ” (viz. by sickness), gives the right 
meaning. ‘The Syr. paraphrases it: “so is 
he who has wealth and [but] does not use it.” 


20. At the close of the verse the Syr. 
adds: “ But the Lord shall avenge it with 
His hand,”—perhaps a marginal gloss. But 
H., 23, 55, 68, 106, 253, 254 have (perhaps 
after the Syr.?): otrws 6 wo.ay év Big xpipara, 
interpolated, not unnaturally, from xx. 3. 

21. This verse begins the third stanza, 
which connects itself with v. 16 4 (if not, ac- 
cording to the Syr., with 15 5). From what 
directly affects the body the writer passes to 
what influences it through the mind. It is 
probably to this verse that the Talmud refers 
when it quotes as from Ben Sira (what we 
also find—although there probably from 
Prov. xxvii. 1—in-St. Matt. vi. 34): “Sorrow 
not the sorrow of the morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth; 
perhaps to-morrow he is no more, and so he 
shall be found sorrowing over a world which 
is no longer his” (Sanh. 1004; Yebam. 63 4). 
Similarly we read (Ber. 9 4), “Suffice sorrow 
in its hour” (ée. when it comes) ; and (Jer. 
Abh. Z. 394), “ The sorrow of the hour 
(immediate sorrow) is sorrow.” 


23. thine own soul =thyself. The Talmud 
quotes here as from Ben Sira: “Let not care 
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B.C. killed many, and there is no profit 


Cir. 200. 


therein. 

24 Envy and wrath shorten the 
life, and carefulness bringeth age 
before the time. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXX. XXXI. 


[v. 24—25, 
25 'A cheerful and good heart will Bc. 
have a care of his meat and diet. priate 
1 Or, 4 
CHAPTER XXXII. noble. 


1 Of the desire of riches. 12 Of moderation 
and excess in cating, or drinking wine. 


[anxiety, sorrow] come into thy heart, for 
care [anxiety, sorrow] hath killed strong 
men” (in another place, “ hath killed many ”). 
(Sanh. 100 4.) 


24. From sorrow the writer passes to other 
noxious affections of the mind. 


25. The chapter closes with what in all 
the Greek MSS., except 248, which has it in 
its right place, stands as xxxiii.13. In the 
Syr., which is followed by the Vet. Lat., it is 
in its right place. ‘Translate: “A heart 
noble [liberal ?— probably in contrast to 
v. 24] and good [cheerful ?] at [over: see 
Winer, pp. 349-351] meat [meats] will 
give heed to [attend to—have a care of] 
the food.” As we understand it, a man free 
from envy and anger and cheerful at table will 
enjoy his food, and it will do him good. Thus 
this sentence is not abrupt, but in strict con- 
nexion with the preceding context, which 
treats of health and how to promote it. Fritz- 
sche (whose interpretation alone we will men- 
tion) understands it to mean that a liberal heart 
and one that feels cheerily disposed at meat 
will have a care for the food—in the sense of 
Seeing to it that there be not any stint—he 
will not be niggard as regards meat. But 
this would abruptly introduce what is in no 
way connected with the preceding context. 
Fritzsche himself refers to the use of éipe- 
Aotpar adrod for YOY NY TOWX in Gen. 
xliv. 21 [and the expression is not used in the 
LX*X. in that sense in any other place: in 
Ecclus. it occurs only in our verse]. But 
this surely means, “I will pay attention to 
him,” and cannot in any wise lead to the 
interpretation which Fritzsche would give to 
our verse. The Syr. has: “(he that is of) 
a good heart has much meat, and all that he 
eats mounts into body.” ‘This phrase repre- 


sents the Rabbinical 1513 Sy ody (« Abhoth 
de R. Nathan,’ ed. Schechter, p. 82a). The 
Vet. Lat. seems to have been ambitious of 
imitating this, although it omits the second 
clause of the Syr., which indeed may have 
been only a gloss. It has: “splendidum cor 
et bonum in epulis est: epulae enim illius 
diligenter fiunt.””. We mark that the Syr. is 
here not followed by any Greek MS.—not 
even by 248.! 

As regards the inversion and wrong order 
in the Greek MSS., not only of v. 25, but in 


1 In regard to what follows after this, see 
the note on p. 32 of the General Introduction. 


the following chapters, a few remarks may 
here be in place. 

The Greek MSS. (with the exception of 248, 
the “unus vetustus codex” cited by Nobilius) 
proceed from ch. xxx. 24 to ch. xxxiii. 16, 
“as one that gathereth.” This is continued 
till xxxvi. 11, “Gather the tribes of Israel 
together ;” after which follow xxx. 25 to 
Xxxili. 16, “‘I awaked up last of all,” when the 
rest of xxxvi. 11 is taken up, slightly altered. 
It is evident that this must have proceeded 
from a misplacement of the sheets in the 
archetype of our Greek MSS. Such an 
accident was more likely to remain uncor- 
rected in a book like the present, than in 
any of which the matter was more strictly 
continuous. Hence it happens that a similar 
case has occurred in the Greek of the Book 
of Proverbs; that another transposition is 
found in many of the MSS. of the Aethiopic 
version of Ecclesiasticus; and yet another in 
a British Museum MS, of the same version. 
On a similar transposition in the ‘ Mostellaria’” 
of Plautus see Ritschl, ‘P a Plautina.” 
There, as here, the copyists endeavour by a 
slight alteration to conceal the abruptness of 
the transition. While the transposed order 
is found in the versions clearly derived from 
the Greek (Syr. Hexaplaris, Aethiopic, Arme- 
nian, and Coptic), with the exception of the 
Old Slavonic, the Vetus Latina and Peschitto- 
Syriac exhibit that followed by the A. V., 
and clearly shewn by internal evidence to be 
correct. This was also exhibited in the Com- 
plutensian edition. Owing doubtless to the 
authority of the Vulgate (into which the Vetus 
Latina had been received), it was followed 
in early editions of the LXX.. and in the 
versions of Castalio and Tremellius. It is a 
sign of the general neglect into which the 
book had fallen that Fritzsche (p. 169) can 
claim to be the first person who, on critical 
grounds, has adopted this as the right order. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


This chapter naturally connects itself with 
the last stanza of ch. xxx. The somewhat 
Epicurean tone of the latter is now to a 
certain extent modified, although rather by 
the moral which prudence would suggest 
than by the higher principles which true reli- 
gion would inspire. The general subject of 
the chapter is the wise use of wealth and of 
what it procares or offers. A stanza of seven 
verses in depreciation of too great a desire for 
wealth, since most serious dangers are often 
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B.C. ATCHING for riches con- 4 The poor laboureth in his poor _B-C. 

—_— sumeth the flesh, and the estate; and when he leaveth off, he is “-—~ 
6.5 am care thereof driveth away sleep. still needy. 


2, Watching care will not let aman 
slumber, as a sore disease breaketh 
sleep. 

3 The rich hath great labour in 
gathering riches together; and when 
he resteth, he is filled with his deli- 
cates, 


involved in its acquisition (wv. 1-7), is 
followed by another of four verses (vv. 8-11) 
in praise of him who, while in the possession 
of wealth, has escaped its perils. The tempta- 
tions of wealth, especially in the pleasures of 
the table—or else thoughts of the greed after 
wealth and the other greed to which it so 
often leads—suggest stanzas 3 and 4, again 
respectively of seven and four verses (vv. 12- 
18 and 19-22). In the first of these modera- 
tion at table is recommended, while in the 
second the wisdom of such temperance is 
shewn. Similarly, in a stanza of six verses 
(25-30), moderation in wine is enjoined. This 
stanza is prefaced and followed by what 
together forms a stanza of three verses (vv. 
23, 24 + v. 31), of which the object is not 
advice as to our own conduct in regard to 
food and drink, but as to our conduct towards 
others in these respects (vv. 23, 24), and as 
to liberality in providing banquets, and in 
v. 31 as to our bearing towards others at 
wine-parties. 

1. Watching for riches.}| Rather, “the 
sleeplessness of wealth” (Arm., Lat.), 
i.e. the sleeplessness which is caused by it. So 
Anacreon (Stobaeus, ‘ Flor.’ iii. 241) called a 
talent a “gift which necessitates sleeplessness” 
(Swpeay 7 avayxates aypunveiv). Similarly 
the Syr., “ watching consumeth the flesh of 
the rich.” Apparently WY and YUP were 
different punctuations. 


3. The second clause in the Greek should 
be rendered: and sleep waketh up a 
sore disease; or (with a few MSS.) “and 
a sore disease waketh up sleep.” The Syr. 
rendering, “rejecteth,” makes it likely that 
the Heb. here was 3” }'"p’. We believe the 
reading of the best MSS. to have been original. 
Probably the whole sentence was a descriptive 
clause of the dypumvia mAovrov (or rather 
m\ovros) which ems the subject of the last 
verse: “it is a watching care which driveth 
away sleep; a sore disease which refuseth 
slumber.” We thus avoid the tautology of 
the present rendering of the first clause. The 
Syriac rendering for aypumvia, “ food,” seems 
difficult to account for, except as a corruption 
of mamun, “ wealth.” 


5 He that loveth gold shall not be 
justified, and he that followeth cor- 
ruption shall have enough thereof. 


6 Gold hath been the ruin of 4ch.3.2. 


many, and their destruction was 
present. 


7 It is astumblingblock unto them 


3, 4. A contrast between the labours of the 
poor and rich. The parallelism suggests that 


€v guvaywyy xpnpatroy is not “to collect 
wealth ” (yy ., Fritzsche), but, “owing to 


the accumulation of his property,” he ° 


had to pull down his barns to build greater 
ones (De Wette). Compare Marcus Aurelius, 
v.12. The latter half of the verse represents 
the time when he says to his soul, “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry.” On the other hand, 
the poor labours, “owing to the decrease 
of his living,” for the opposite reason ; and 
at the end, “after sparing and labouring leaves 
not even enough for his burial ” (Aristophanes, 
‘Plutus,’ 557). The following verses are 
quoted from Ben Sira in the Talmud: “ All 
the days of the poor are evil, Ben Sira says, 
even his nights. His roof is amongst the 
lowest of the rooves; and his vineyard at the 
top of the mountains; the rain of other 
rooves [flows] down upon his; and the soil of 
his vineyard [falls] down to other vineyards” 
(Babh. B. 1464; Sanh. 1004; Kethubh. 1104). 


5. be that followeth corruption shall bave 
enough thereof.| For “thereof” (Alex.) the 
best MS. has “himself.” ‘“ Corruption” is 
variously taken to mean “the corruptible” 
(Luther, Fritzsche), or “that which leads to 
corruption ” (Baduellus, who compares Gal. 
vi, 8). In both cases the parallelism is lost. 
The Syriac has: “he that pursueth wealth 
shall be led astray thereby ;” whence Grotius 
conjectured S:adopoy — cdcobnoerac, The 
first of these corrections (which perhaps should 


rather be a8cipopov) we are inclined to accept. 


Instead of the second, we think it more pro= 
bable that YAW was a false reading for 720”, 
of which, perhaps, the last letter was lost in 
the Greek transiator’s copy. Avrov was 
perhaps altered variously to avrés and avris 
when étaOopay was written; compare the 
Coptic rendering, “he that pursueth it shall 
be filled with corruption.” 


6. Gold hath been the ruin, d’c.] Rather, 
“many have been delivered unto ruin 
for the sake of gold, and their de- 
struction came in their face.” The 
verse (as the Syriac shews) means, they 
perished for all their gold could do; it could 
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11 His good shall be established, B.C. 

° e 200. 
and the congregation shall declare his ~—— 
al @ Ps, 141. 

ms. Fi 

12 If thou sit at a bountiful table, nk 
4'be not greedy upon it, and say not, ch. 37, 29. 
There is much meat on it. pA a 

13 Remember that ‘a wicked eye eee 
is an evil thing: and what is created - yy... 
more wicked than an eye? therefore 23. = 
it weepeth 'upon every occasion. 1Or, 


[v. 8—r4. 


that sacrifice unto it, and every fool 
shall be taken therewith. 

8 “Blessed is the rich that is found 
without blemish, and hath not gone 
after gold. 

ho is he? and we will call him 
blessed : for wonderful things hath he 
done among his people. 

10 Who hath been tried thereby, 
and found perfect? then let him 


glory. Who might offend, and hath — 4. Stretch not thine hand whither- 2% 
not offended ? or done evil, and hath soever it looketh, and thrust it not ‘ig that 
not done it ? with him into the dish. sented. 


not prevent the most direct and obvious evils 
happening to them. Cp. Prov. xi. 4, 28. 


7. unto them that sacrifice unto it, ’c.] 
‘With this expression commentators compare 
Ephes. v. 5, “nor covetous man who is an 
idolater.” The Syriac gives us an easier 
figure: “Riches are a stumbling-block to 
fools, and whosoever strays therein stumbles ” 
(or “is overthrown thereby”). The words 
representing “them that sacrifice” and “fool” 
have changed places. It is probable that the 
Syriac order is right, and that the Hebrew 
word was 3), misread by the Greek 72); 
the literal meaning would then be, “Riches 
are a stumbling-block in the way of fools, and 
every [one] that passeth by goumbles thereon.” 
“‘Servus fit rei cui imperare debet” (Grot.). 


8. hath not gone after gold.) Has guided 
‘it instead of being guided by it. 


10. then let him glory.| Lit. let it be 
for a glory unto him, In the first clause 
the Greek seems to be more correct than the 
Syriac: “who has clung to it and hath peace?” 
‘The author probably used the Aramaic verb 
‘P13 for “to try,” misread by the Syrian p37, 
““to cleave ;” while the rest may be explained 


from the various punctuations, pow and poe, 


11. His good.) The possession thereof 
will be secured him. 

bis alms.] Here more probably his righ- 
teousnoess, 


12. Third stanza: on moderation at table. 
The Latin has the heading de continentia. The 
author has in mind Prov. xxii. Compare the 
precepts on eating in ‘ Massekheth Kallah,’ 
p. 174; ‘Derekh Erets’ (ed. Tawrogi), p. 29 ; 
and Musonius ap. Stobaeum, i. 369, 45. 


12-18. On temperance. 


12. dountiful.} Rather, plenteous. emi 
spamreé(ns is a Semiticism; cf. the Syr. here 
and Wright, ‘ Arabic Grammar,’ ii. p. 179 
(“ because a person sitting at table rises above 
the level of it”). 


be not greedy.} Lit., open not thy 
throat. ‘fhe author seems to be merely 
interpreting the phrase in Prov. /. ¢. 2, “ put a 
knife at thy throat.” The warning is probably 
not so much against greediness, as against 
making any remark. 

There is much [meat] on it.) The yé 
is idiomatic, and represents our “ What a 
lot!” (Kuthner, ‘Grammar,’ ii. 733.) The 
Syriac, “it is not enough for me,” is charac- 
teristic. The praising of the food in Oriental 
countries is done by the host; the mere act of 
admiration by anyone else would be regarded 
as dangerous. See Lane, ‘ Modern Egyp- 
tians,’ i. 315: ‘‘ When a person expresses 
what is considered improper or curious 
admiration of anything, he is generally re- 
proved by the individual whom he has thus 
alarmed ;” and especially ibid. 183, when any 
one is invited to partake of a meal, “he must 
reply if he do not accept the invitation, 
‘Henee&n’ (‘may it be productive of enjoy- 
ment ’), or use some similar expression; else 
it will be feared that an evil eye has been cast 
upon the food.” Various remedies for the 
effects of such a phrase as “how pretty!” 
(caddy ye) are given in the former passage. 

18. Remember that a wicked eye is an evil 
thing.] Syr., “that God hates (DON N32?) 
an evil eye.” The Greek text has perhaps 
toned down this powerful expression. 


therefore it weepeth upon every occasion. | 
Rather, of the whole countenance. 
The thought ts rightly explained by Fritzsche : 
as a sign of its wickedness, or in punishment of 
it, it alone of the whole countenance wee 
In Greek and some other languages daxpvo, 
xAdw are identified with being punished. 


14. whithersoever it looketh.| ‘“ Whatever 
thou seest,” according to one MS. and the 
Syr.; and this would be a more natural ex- 
pression than that in the text. It is not 
unlikely, however, that we should render 
(with Grotius) “wherever he looketh” [#.e. 
the master of the feast]; and with this agrees 


B. 
cir. 


S ch. 37. 
29. 


! Or, and 


poi not 
aaa 
blowing. 


C. 
200- 


V. 15—23.| 


15 Judge of thy neighbour by thy- 
self: and be discreet in every point. 

16 Eat, as it becometh a man, those 
things which are set before thee; and 
devour not, lest thou be hated. 

17 Leave off first for manners’ 
sake ; “and be not unsatiable, lest 
thou offend. 

18 When thou sittest among many, 
reach not thine hand out first of all. 

19 A very little is sufficient for a 
man well] nurtured, ‘and he fetcheth 
not his wind short upon his bed. 

20 Sound sleep cometh of mode- 
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rate eating: he riseth early, and his B.C. 


wits are with him: but the pain of 
watching, and choler, and pangs of 
the belly, are with an unsatiable man. 

21 And if thou hast been forced to 
eat, arise, go forth, vomit, and thou 
shalt have rest. 

22 My son, hear me, and despise 
me not, and at the Jast thou shale find 
as I told thee: in all thy works be 
quick, so shall there no sickness come 
unto thee. 


cir, 


2008 


23 £Whoso is liberal of his meat, £ Prov. 


men shall speak well of him; and ~~ 


the latter part of the verse: and press not 
with him [i.e. come not into conflict with 
him] in the dish (as it should be ren- 
dered). 


15. Judge of thy neighbour.) Lit, the 
things of thy neighbour, ic. his wishes. 
Compare Tob. iv. 15 (Fritzsche), and the 


phrase 1737 be iny't LM (Kallah, 7. ¢.). 

and be discreet in every point.| Rather, on 
all oocasions, The clause is omitted by the 
Syr. and Vet. Lat., but seems half-apologetic 
for the minuteness and apparent triviality of 
these precepts. 


16. as it becometh a man.) Lit, like a 
human being; but the original was pro- 
bably W835, “like a man.” Lat. quasi Lomo 
JSrugi; Yather, a grown man, aynp (Bar- 
hebraeus). ArapacacOa (devour) must refer 
to some childish and offensive way. The word 
is used by the comedian Apollophanes (Kock, 
‘C. A. F. p. 798; compare Aristophanes, 
‘Vespae,’ 780) of a prolonged mastication. 
The opposite vice would be xaramety. Similar 
precepts in Kallah, /.c.: “ne comedat cunctis 
digitis; ne ingerat manum ori suo; ne bibat 
dum os eius plenum est.” The first of these 
is to avoid the appearance of gluttony; the 
latter two, to avoid giving offence. 


17. Leave off first for manners’ sake.| A 
most successful translation. 


18. These precepts will be illustrated by 
Lane, /. ¢., 183: “The master of the house 
first begins to eat; the guests or others 
immediately follow his example: ... when only 
one dish is placed upon the tray at the time, 
each takes from it a few mouthfuls, and it is 
quickly removed to give place to another.” 


19. The gloss vinum, which appears in 
the Vet. Lat. (‘‘a little wine”), apparently at 
an early period supplanted the text; since 
Clem. Alex. ‘ Paed.’ 2, 2, quotes the verse 
with olvos only. Comp. Prov. xiii. 24. 


20. Sound sleep.| Lit. sleep of health. 


of moderate eating.| Lit., upon a mode- 
rate stomach. Similar observations in 
Horace, ‘Sat.’ ii. 2, 81 (Fritzsche). Syr.: 
“with a man that is of moderate habits;” 
and the word “ man” seems recommended by 
the second clause. 


21. arise, go forth, and vomit.) According 
to the better reading, rise up in the 
middle, i.e. of the banquet; pecoropay = 
peoar, “being in the middle of a meal” (so 
Arm.). Syr., “remove thyself from the midst 
of the throng ;” and so the Vet. Lat., surge e 
medio. Which of these two was the meaning 
of the original, “ Rise from the midst of the 

arty ” or “of the meal,” is not certain; nor 
is the difference very great. Compare Lane, 
J. c., p. 187: “ Each person as soon as he has 
finished says, ‘Praise be to God,’ and gets 
up without waiting till the others have done.” 
Fritzsche’s paraphrase, ‘‘rise up and take a 
good walk,” can scarcely be a serious explana- 
tion. The addition “vomit” (248, Co., and 
Lat.) is a suggestion of the purpose for which 
any one would rise; a suggestion drawn, we 
may hope, from Roman rather than from 
Hebrew customs. Compare the well-known 
place, Cic. ‘ad Att.’ xiii, 52, 1, of Caesar: 
€uerexov agebat; itaque et edit et bibit abeds 
(‘he intended to take an emetic after dinner,” 
Watson). Yet it may be merely a dittography. 


22. quick.| Rather,aetive. Syr., “hum- 
ble ;” probably an improvement. Fritzsche 
connects this activity with the supposed 
advice of the last verse. 


23. liberal of bis meat.) “Qui laute vivit 
seu largiter dat epula,” Schleusner. Syr., “A 
good eye that is good upon bread is blest,” 
perhaps “ contaminating” the text from Prov. 
XXii. 9. 

men shall speak well of bim.] 


Lit., lips 
shall bless. 


‘Abhoth de R. N.,’ p. 684: 


9- 
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27* Wine is as good as life to a B.C. 
one ar. 
man, if it be drunk moderately : what 
life is then to a man that is without 
wine? for it was made to make men 


[v. 24—30. 


the report of his good housekeeping 
will be believed. 

24 But against him that is a nig- 
gard of his meat the whole city shall 


# Ps. 104. 
I< 

Prov. 31. 
6, 7. 


murmur ; and the testimonies of his 
niggardness shall not be doubted of. 


glad. : 
28 Wine measurably drunk and 


Alsai.s. 25 Shew not thy “valiantness in in season bringeth gladness of the 
ae ‘ake wine; *for wine hath destroyed heart, and cheerfulness of the mind : 
13.2,8 many. 29 But wine drunken with excess 


26 The furnace proveth the edge 
by dipping : so doth wine the hearts 
of the proud by drunkenness. 


“Three things endear a man to the world: an 
open hand, a spread table, and levitas capitis.” 
of his good bousekeeping.| Rather, of his 
goodness (lit. “beauty”). Syr., “and a 
good witness,” mistaking 133D for 31D. 


24. Omitted in the Syr., owing to the 
homoeoteleuton. 

him that is niggardly.| Mistaken by the 
Vet. Lat. in nequissimo pane, somewhat natu- 
rally. The verse is a reminiscence of Prov. 
xi. 25. Cp. sup. xiv. Io. 


25-31. On wine. 


25. Shew not thy valiantness.) From Isa. 
Vv. 22. 


wine hath destroyed.) Syr., “old wine;” 
the original therefore varied the word in the 
clauses (e.g. }{** and 1M). 


26. The furnace proveth the edge by dipping. | 
The interpretation of this verse offers some 
difficulties. Commentators seem to confuse 
two processes,—the testing of gold and silver 
(with which the effect of wine is compared 
by Theognis, v. 499, ed. Bergk), and the 
dipping of red-hot iron in water to give it 
temper. As described in ‘ Encycl. Metropol.’ 
vili. 408 4, in the latter process the steel is 
first heated and immersed to give it sard- 
ness, and a second time to give it temper. 
The degree of hardness attained is judged of 
(in the second process) by the colour which 
the metal takes in the several stages of the 
heating (ibid.). The verse might allude to 
this latter fact, and we might construe, “The 
furnace tests the hardness by colouring,” 
with which the latter clause, ‘so doth wine 
the hearts of the proud by fighting ” (v. infra), 
might be brought into agreement. At the 
same time it is very improbable that any 
such technicality is alluded to; and we have 
reason to suspect some mistranslation. The 
Syriac has: “ As the furnace trieth the work 
of the goldsmith, even so is wine the provoker 
of sin.” The second clause in the Greek is 
variously read, xapdiay tmrepydavav (Clem. 
Alex.) ; xapdias éy payn trepnpavey ( Vat.) ; 


maketh bitterness of the mind, with _ 
brawling and quarrelling. 
30 Drunkenness increaseth the rage 


év xapdias cal év payn (155); €v xapdia brepn- 
davay év péOn (248, Co.). It would appear 
that xapdias and év payp are various transla- 
tions of 39p3 (or 3p); and that the Syriac 
as well as the Greek versions go back to an 
original ;*T 374p }* J5, “so doth wine the 
heart of the proud.” As the colour of the 
steel is brought out by the furnace, so the 
inherent pride is brought out by wine. In 
‘Abhoth.” p. 68 4 (ed. Schechter), wine is 
mentioned as one of the three things by 
which men are tested. 

Fritzsche interprets the second clause 
(which he renders “so doth wine the hearts 
in the strife of the proud ”), “according as 
the person who has drunk keeps cool or 
otherwise.” 


27. as good as life.) Syr., “like living 
water.” OM 5 for ON 05? 

what hfe is then.) Rather, is there. 
Similarly Panyasis (ap. Stob. ‘Flor.’ i. 364) 
says, ‘That man seems not to me to live 
who, abstaining from wine, drinks another 
beverage.” 

These sentiments were perhaps natural at a 
period when there were practically no drinks 
known save wine and water; comp. Virg., 
‘Georg.’ i. ad init. 

28. bringeth.| Lit., is. The Syriac trans- 

év xatpo into the first clause, rendering 
it “ good times.” 

29. bitterness of the mind.| The Syr. has 
‘‘pain, poverty, and headache.” ‘The verse 
should rather have been rendered, Bitter- 
ness of soul is wine that is drunk 
with excess mid brawling. The mean- 
ing of the last word, avyrirrepar: (“ quarrel- 
ling”), is not clear; in xxxil. 30 it can be 
rendered “stumbling.” Arm. (here), “ op- 
position;” Fritzsche, “‘mutual assaults.” In 
‘Abhoth de R. N.,’ p. 109, wine is reckoned 
among the seven things of which a little is 
good, and a large amount harmful. Compare 
Theognis, vv. 509, 10. 


30. Drunkenness increaseth the rage of the 
Sool till be offend.] Syriac, “Too much wine 


Vv. 31—3.| 


of a fool till he offend : it diminisheth 
strength, and maketh wounds. 

31 Rebuke not thy neighbour at 
the wine, and despise him not in his 
mirth : give him no despiteful words, 
and press not upon him with urging 


him [to drink. } 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


t Of hts duty that ts chief or master tn a feast. 
14 Of the fear of God. 18 Ofcounsel. 20 Of 
a ragged and a smooth way. 23 Trust not 
to any but to thyself, and to God. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXII. XXXII. 


F thou be made the master [of a 
feast, ] lift not thyself up, but be 
among them as one of the rest ; take 
diligent care for them, and so sit down. 
2 And when thou hast done all 
thy office, take thy place, that thou 
mayest be merry with them, ana 
receive a crown for thy well ordering 
of the feast. 
3 Speak, thou that art the elder, 
for it becometh thee, but with sound 
judgment ; and hinder not musick. 


maketh a stumbling to the fool.” This we 
accept, supposing the Hebrew of the last words 


to have been Swan S pod nay, misread 
by the Greek translator > ODS ny. 
and maketh wounds.) Lit., and addeth 


wounds (5D*), almost “and multiplieth 
wounds ” (Syr.). 

31. at the wine.| Lit., at the wine- 
party. 

qwith urging him to drink.| Rather, with 
a demand for repayment (Lat., Arm.). 
Cp. xxix. 28. As, however, the Syriac has 
‘““before men,” it would seem that we must 
accept amavrncet (248, Co.) as the true 
reading: rendering “and wrangle not with 
him openly.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The admonitions of ch. xxxi. in regard to 
feasts naturally lead to others concerning the 
bearing of those who either preside at a feast 
—the hegemon or symposiarch—or at least 
occupy a prominent position in it (vv. 1-6). 
This again gives rise to admonitions as to the 
conduct of younger men (in another stanza of 
six verses: vv. 7-12). The more serious 
tone which the writer has gradually adopted 
leads, ina third stanza of six verses(vv’. 13-18), 
to the admonition to be guided by the fear of 
the Lord and the counsel of wise and expe- 
rienced men. Substantially the same is the 
subject of the last stanza (also of six verses: 
vv. 19-24), although it is presented in a more 
epigrammatic form. Thus the chapter con- 
sists of four stanzas, each of six verses. The 
transition from the First Part of the chapter 
(wv. 1-12) to the Second Part, which em- 
bodies both the more general and the more 
religious part of these admonitions, is clearly 
marked (see the note on w. 13). 


1. the master [of a feast].| Appointed by 
lot or election in the companies described by 
the Classics (e.g. Pollux, vi. 11). See Wet- 
stein on St. John ii. 9, who cites from Plu- 


tarch’s ‘Symposiaca’ similar precepts. The 
mention of the office would seem to be rare 
in the Rabbinic writings. 


be among them as one of the rest.| The 
Syriac adds the precept “sit not down at the 
head of the rich.” Perhaps these words are 
genuine, the last word being slightly corrupted 
in the original (WY for UY), and meant “sit 
not down at the head of the couch.” 


take diligent care for them.| ‘This, according 
to Plutarch, /. c., would refer to the nature 
and quantity of the wine to be given to each. 


2. that thou mayest be merry with them.] 
Rather, through them. “Ut gaudeas cum 
videbis illis placere quae ordinasti,” Grot. 


and receive a crown for thy well-ordzring of 
the feast.| Fritzsche finds a reterence to a 
supposed custom of crowning the successful 
symposiarch,—a custom to which the ancients, 
perhaps, make no allusion. He seems to us 
rightly to reject the explanation of the older 
critics, who thought of the crowns which 
were worn at drinking-partics by the Greeks 
and Romans, and perhaps also by the Hebrews 
(Wisdom ii, 8; Isaiah xxviii. 1-5; Riehm, 
s.v. Kranz). ‘The Syriac has here “that thou 
mayest receive honour at the table ;” the Vet. 
Lat., “ut dignationem consequaris corrozati- 
onts.” ‘The agreement of these two important 
witnesses seems to shew that the original had 
not “crown,” but only * honour ;” although, 
if the word IND was used. it might reasonably 
have been construed in both senses, though 
employed only in the latter. It is rather 
more difficult to arrive at a conclusion about 
the last word, which the Latin renders so 
strangely by corrogationis: probably = “ of 
the club” (Grotius; see the last edition of 
Ducange). But the Greek (which is well 
rendered in the A. V.) gives an excellent 
meaning. 

3. and hinder not musick.| It is remarkable 
that Chrysostom cites this passave (xii. 395, 
Ben.) with the word * not ” expressly omitted: 
Ti €OTW Kat Eurrodivers povutKd ; OEtKyVCY EK 


4 * Pour not out words where there 
is a musician, and shew not forth 
wisdom out of time. 

5 Aconcert of musick in a ban- 
quet of wine is as a signet of car- 
buncle set in gold. 

6 Asa signet of an emerald set in 
a work of gold, so is the melody of 
musick with pleasant wine. 

7 Speak, young man, if there be 
need of thee: and yet scarcely when 
thou art twice asked. 


rovrov Ort ovx ovTes atdAds Kal KiOdpa Kat ov- 
ptyyes 80 rois axovovew as mpeaBurov didao~ 
cadia... dd kai dnow * eprodiogs povotka ° 
rour éariy, ovx éaces aira paiver Oat, émt- 
oxorices atrots, cvcxiaces aura (“hence he 
says thou wilt hinder the music; ie. thou wilt 
not suffer it to appear, but wilt obscure it, 
throw it into the shade”). The same reading 
is found in 248, Co. ; and it is not impossible 
that it is right. The text has in other ways 
got into some confusion, for vv. 3, 7,8, which 
deal with the same subject, are all omitted in 
the Syriac. Clemens Alex. (173 B, ed. Potter) 
quotes the verse again in a different form, but 
more like that of Chrysostom than our text. 


4. Pour not out words.| Rather, “ prattle;” 
late Heb. TMX. 

avhere there is a musician.| Rather, an 
entertainment; since the word axpoapya 
includes the performances of jesters, story- 
tellers, and acrobats, as well as those of 
musicians, vocal and instrumental, “all of 
whom were employed to entertain the guests 
at the end of the banquets” (Casaubon on 
Athenaeus, bk. xiv., the first half of which 
contains a lengthy description of these per- 
formances). The Latin version, “where there 
is zo attention,” is characteristic; one Greek 
MS. has the same mistake; the Arm. also 
renders “attention,” but is otherwise faithful. 
The Syr. renders “where wine is_ being 
drunk.” 

and shew not forth wisdom out of time [Syr. 
“at all times;” Ny xb3 would be less am- 


biguous than ny $93}. Ie. do not play the 
sage when others are laughing. Compare 
Athenaeus, /. ¢., p. 613 d. 


5. A concert of musick.| Nearly ‘‘a band.” 


a signet of carbuncle set in gold.| Lit, 
upon golden ornament. Syr., “like a 
seal upon a purse of gold.” On this stone, 
probably the ruby, see Riehm, ‘ Hdw.’ s.v. 
Edelsteine, i. p. 296b. The sentiment is very 
like Od. ix. 7; it is scarcely improved by the 
transformation of the “concert” into the 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXII. [v. q—r1. 


8 Let thy speech be short, com- BC. 
prehending much in few words; be “—— 
as one that knoweth and yet holdeth 
his tongue. 

9 °If thou be among great men, ¢ Job 32. 6. 
make not thyself equal with them; 
and when ancient men are in place, 
use not many words. 

10 Before the thunder goeth light- 
ning; and before a shamefaced man 
shall go favour. 

1r Rise up betimes, and be not 


‘“‘ praise of God” (Syr.). Comp. Prov. 
XXvV. TI. 

6. As a signet of an emerald set in awork of 
gold.| Syr. “like a necklace of gold, precious 
stones, and emeralds;” to which reading we 
are inclined to give the preference, supposing 
that the Greek is merely a second rendering 
of 5a, which had been repeated by error in 
the translator’s copy. | 

so is the melody of musick.] Syr. “good 
words,” 


7, 8. These verses are omitted by Syr. 


7. and yet scarcely when thou art (rather, 4 
hast been] twice asked.| ‘The verse 1s simi- 
larly rendered in the Vet. Lat. and Arm. 
Fritzsche translates, “ yet scarcely twice even ‘4 
if it be desired” (after Baduellus). 


8. comprebending.| Literally, multum in 
parvo. Compare Aeschylus, ‘Suppl.’ 200, 
cai py mpoAeoyxos pnd’ eodxds €v AG évn: 
and for ‘the Art Teoctited in 5, Hor ? Sat.’ 
li. 6, §7, ‘‘iurantem me scire nihil mirantur ut 
unum scilicet egregii mortalem altique silenti.” 
Compare generally Riehm, /. c., s. v. Gastmadl, 
and ‘ Derekh Erets,’ p. 10 (ed. Tawrogi). 


9. make not thyself equal with them.]  Syr. 


: play not the ruler;” Heb., perhaps bwnn, 
which might be pointed so as to give either 
sense. 

and when ancient men are in place.) The 
better MSS. read: when another is 
speaking. The reading of the A. V. is 
that of Co., supported by Syr., Lat., and 
Copt.; whereas 248 and Arm. represent a 
middle stage, “where there are speakers.” 
To us it seems evident that the received 
reading is correct; and a miswriting of the 
Greek will probably be the simplest account 
of the variant. 


use not many words.| Lit., prate not 
much. 


10. goeth.] Rather, hasteneth. This 
verse 1s omitted in the Syr., and was cone 
sidered by Bretschneider as an interpolation, 


. 
=e 


v. 12—18, } 


delay. 

12 There take thy pastime, and 
do what thou wilt: but sin not by 
proud speech. | 

13 And for these things bless him 
that made thee, and hath replenished 
thee with his good things. 

14 Whoso feareth the Lord will 
receive his discipline ; and they that 
seek him early shall find favour. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXII. 


B.C. the last; but get thee home without 
+ 200. 


I 5 He that seeketh the law shall 
be filled therewith: but the hypo- 
crite will be offended thereat. 

16 They that fear the Lord shall 
find judgment, and shall kindle justice 
as a light. 

17 A sinful man will not be 
reproved, but findeth an excuse ac- 
cording to his-will. 

18 A man of counsel will be con- 
siderate; but a strange and proud 


but on insufficient grounds. The meaning 
is thus given by Fritzsche (after Grot.); “A 
modest and graceful manner precedes the 

h of a young man, just as regularly as 

e lightning precedes the thunder.” ith 
this we might compare such a description as 
that in Plato’s ‘ Charmides,’ p. 158 c (Jowett’s 
translation, i. p. 14): ‘“ Charmides (there the 
model of a veavioxos cwppwy) blushed, and 
the blush heightened his uf for modesty 
is becoming in youth; he then said very 
ingenuously,” &c. We should, however, pre- 
fer to regard ydpts as the favour which he 
inspires, nor do we perceive any allusion to 
his speech. 

11. Rise up betimes.| Compare Philostratus 
v. Apollon. p. 26, Kayser: of sap’ tui» 
puxre@p re xal oux €y Spq dvadvorres. 

and be not the last.| Lit, and lead 
not the rear. The Vet. Lat. has “at the 
time of rising hinder not thyself;” pointing 
Dip Nya for Op Nya; and this seems to 
have been the punctuation of the Syriac, 
which, however, is slightly corrupt. Ovpdyes 
probably represents the Heb. OMA, which 
the Latin (if it had the Hebrew) might have 
pointed )}DNF. 

avithout delay.| Lit, aad be not idle. 
Syr. “while there is memory in thee;” Lat. 
et illic avocare. 

12. but sin not by proud speech, | “ But 
not with sin and proud speech” (Lat., Arm.). 
Syr. “in the fear of God and not with loss,” 
in the last words of which we recognise the 
common confusion between ‘OM and “DN. 
Drusius and Grotius suppose some bodily 
exercise or game referred to. 

18. for these things.| Rather, after or 
upon these things. 

replenished thee.) Lit. inebriateth 
thee. Perhaps the Heb. original had Y2b, 
of which the Greek translation would be a 
somewhat unfortunate rendering. Drusius 
cites an observation of Jerome that the Hebrew 
language puts “ ebrietas pro satictate.” 

' 14. The Syriac connects this paragraph 
Apoe.—Vol. Ll, 


with the last by introducing the words “in 
the fear of the God” into wv. 12 4. 

His discipline.| Omit “His.” For the 
expression compare xviii. 14. Syr. “he that 
seeketh the service of God will receive in- 
struction; and when he prayeth before Him, 
He will answer him;” omitting v. 15. 


15. He that secketh the law.] According 
to Fritzsche, “ endeavours to fulfil it.” We 
incline rather to the older view, according to 
which it means “ seeketh its real meaning.” 


but the hypocrite will be offended thoreat.] 
The passage reminds us of St. John vii. 19, 
“If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God.” The 
difficulties of the purport of the Law will only 
be experienced by those who have no serious 
— to put it in practice. See Westcott, 

as 

16. shall jfind judgment.) ‘They will dis- 
cover that true purport. 

Shall kindle justice as a light.\| Syr. “shalt 

oduce much wisdom from their heart.” 

he Hebrew would seem to have been 4%*¥! 


= sg)» Which the Syrian translator pointed 


3n’y'. a curious vestige of this familiar Arabic 
verb. (“From their heart ” (Syr.) is probably 
therefore an explanation; compare with the 
phrase Pindar, ‘N.’ iv. 8, ors yA@ooa dpevis 
éféXoc Babeias, and the Rabbinical D'N*¥1D 
paby, eg. Midr. ‘Schochar-Tob,” p. 3.2.) 
Grotius thinks of their good deeds shining 
forth throughout the world; perhaps having 
in mind the technical use of 1)¥D for “ alms- 
giving,” &c. But more probably “righteous 
sentences” are meant (Fritzsche). 


17. qill not be reproved.] 
clines (or parries) reproof. 

but findeth an excuse.) The Greek word is 
the same which was used for “concert” im 
v.5. It is interpreted in the Arm. version as 
“models ;” i.e. cases in which others have 
acted as he; by Grotius and Fritzsche, as 
“an interpretation,” viz, of the Law. Plainly 

M 


Lit., de- 


161 


B.C. 
Cr. 200. 


man is not daunted with fear, even 
when of himself he hath done with- 
out counsel, 

19 Do nothing without advice; and 
when thou hast once done, repent not. 

20 Go not in a way wherein thou 
mayest fall, and ramble not among 
the stones, 

21 Benot confident ina plain way. 


the “interpretation” of the dream in Dan. 
li. 25, where the word is used by the LXX., 
would be quite different to that implied in 
the present case. We believe the sense to 
be rightly expressed by the Syriac, “and shall 
make his path according to his will.” He 
will find out his own rules and take no 
guidance. 


18. will be considerate.|  Lit., will not 
disregard an idea. There are many 
difficulties in this verse. 

a.) “A strange and proud man” seems 
an improper expression. Gaab (followed by 
Fritzsche) writes aAXorpiov [better ad\Adrprov |, 
and renders “ will not disregard the suggestion 
of a stranger.” We believe dAdorpios and 
tmepndavos to be both translations of the 
same word ‘3, which by the first translator 
was read “I; the correction of the reviser, 
imepnpavos, was introduced as an addition. 

(4.) “Even when of himself he hath done 
without counsel” is unsatisfactory as a render- 
ing of per’ avrov avev BovAns, out of which no 
meaning can easily be obtained. Fritzsche sup- 


poses the original to have been MSY xd Dy, 
and thus evolves the thought: “The proud 
man pays no attention to the opinion of an- 
other ; and when he has acted, das no counsel, 
i.e. is completely at a loss.” We believe dvev 
Bours to be a false repetition of the com- 
mencement of the next verse; and pera rd 
moujoat per’ avrov to be a gloss upon ev ro 
motnoat Of the second clause of v.19. These 
conjectures are confirmed by MS. 157 and 
partly by the Armenian version, which reads 
as follows: 19. dvev BovAns pnOev moujons ... 
petapeédov. 18. avev Bovdns py mapidns diavd- 
nua. aAdOTpLos Kat Urepnpavos ov KaTamrntee 
goBov. The version, however, breaks off 
here. After the ejection of these there 
remains: “A man of counsel will not over- 
look an idea, and a proud man will feel no 
terror.” If we compare the Syriac rendering 
of clause a, “leaves not wisdom hidden,” it 


will appear probable that the original had xd 


ayy ody (Job xl. 3)—“to darken coun- 
sel.” According to Gesenius, ‘ Thes.’ s. v., 


pdy means to censure it, to endeavour to pre- 
sent it in an unfavourable light. The second 


ECCLESIASTICUS., XXXII. 


[v. 19—24. 


22 And beware of thine own chil- 
dren. 

23 In every good work trust thy 
own soul ; for this is the keeping of 
the commandments. 

24 He that believeth in the Lord 
taketh heed to the commandment ; 


and he that trusteth in him ‘shall [Or 
be hurt. 


fare never the worse. 


clause is satisfactorily Targumed by the Syriac : 
“but the wicked man hath no control over 
his tongue.” Compare Prov. xil. 15. 


19. advice} Rather, counsel, or de- 
liberation. 


and when thou hast once done.) ‘With 
deliberation,” as glossed by the Greek (wv. 
supra). 

repent not.| J.e.thou shalt not repent. Cp. 
Ewald, ‘ Lehrb.’ p. 602. 


20. and stumble not among the stones. | 
Rather, stony places. The Syriac ren- 
ders “lest a second time thoustumble.” The 
warning conveyed, according to Fritzsche, is 
to avoid courses which may easily lead to 
difficult situations. 


21. Be not confident in a plain way.) The 
meaning of the original is not very clear. 
The usage of the Greek of this period seems 
in favour of the rendering in the A. V., which 
is also that of S. H. The warning will then 
be not to trust too much to the apparent ease 
and simplicity of a course. The Syriac, “the 
path of the wicked,” and the Latin /adoriosae, 
are probably bold alterations. 


22. And beware of thine own children.] An 
illustration, according to Fr., of the last warn- 
ing: even children must not be trusted, how- 
ever natural an object of confidence they 
might seem. ‘The sentiment, however, seems 
to us here so unnatural and inappropriate 
that we incline to the Syriac text, ‘‘ and be of 
good heed in thy paths ;” supposing the Greek 
to represent the corruption of ])NINM"S into 
NAN, which has occurred already. 


23. trust thy own soul.) Te. “be self- 
confident ;” or we might render it “ believe 
with thy soul :” but in either case the thought 
would be unsatisfactory; for surely se/f- 
confidence cannot be said to be a way of keeping 
the commandments. The Syriac renders: 
“keep thy soul:” 9D Tw = “be cautious” 
(Prov. xvi. 17, xxii. 5, &c.), which not only 
gives an intelligible phrase, but also restores 
the play on the two senses of the word “ keep” 
intended by the author. Iioreve comes from 
v. 21 OF v. 24. 


24. He that believeth in the Lord.| So Lat. 
and late MSS.; Vat., Alex., in the law. 


Sg 


a ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXIII. 163 
CHAPTER XXXIII. HERE shall no evil happen B.C. 


unto him that feareth the : 
Lord ; *but in temptation even again ,."" 
he will deliver him. x Pet. 3. 


1 The safety of him that feareth the Lord. 
2 The wise and the foolish. 7 Times and 
seasons are of God. 10 Men are in his 


hands as clay in the hands of the potter. 
18 Chiefly regard thyself. 24 Of servants. 


a 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The structure of this chapter is somewhat 
difficult. It evidently treats of two different 


‘subjects, rather loosely strung together. 


The first section closes with v.18. Its occa- 
sion seems to be taken from the second part 
of ch. xxxii. (see introductory remarks to it). 
As we have it in the Greek version, Part I. of 
ch. xxxili. contains five stanzas, consisting 
respectively of three verses in the first and 
second stanza (vv. 1-3, 4-6); then of a third 
stanza of six verses (vv. 7-12), which is 
followed again by two stanzas, each of three 
verses (vv. 13-15 and 16-18). In this 
arrangement the central (third) stanza of six 
verses (vv. 7-12) is evidently the most im- 
portant, and contains the main theme of 
discussion. This, if we understand it rightly, 
is kindred to the problem which partly 
formed the topic of discussion in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes—viz. the seeming arbitrariness 
in the dealings of Providence, the chance 
or else fatality which appears to attach to 
earthly things. A problem this, which—as 
we can readily understand—would naturally, 
almost inevitably, engage later Jewish thinking, 
not untinged by scepticism, when its ancestral 
religious teaching was—not without the in- 
fluence of Grecianism—brought face to face 
with the moral problems presented in life. 
This great question, prompted perhaps by 
the second part of ch. xxxii., the writer seeks 
to answer. He prepares for it in the two 
stanzas (vv. 1-3 and 4-6) which precede its 
statement in the central stanza (vv. 7-12); 
he finds a solution for it in the stanza which 
follows (vv. 13-15), and he gathers up his 
life-experience with its struggles and its vic- 
tory in the attainment of that solution, in the 
stanza with which the section concludes 
(wv. 16-18). 

Before proceeding, we mark that the Syr. 
version omits vv. 2-4. To the question 
whether they really existed in the Hebrew 
original of the older Siracide and were omitted 
for dogmatic reasons by the Syriac translator 
(or his redactor), or whether they must be 
considered as a Hellenistic addition by the 
younger Siracide, it is not easy to give an 
answer. On the one hand, the stanza intro- 
ducing and preparing for the main question 
in vy. 7-12 would give good sense even if we 
were to omit (as in the Syr.) wv. 2-4. In 
that case v.1 would set forth the general and 
comforting assurance, in view of the seeming 


2 A wise man hateth not the law ; ie Pet. 
2.9 


prevalence of mere fate or else accident, that 
all shall be well with him who feareth the 
Lord. Verses 2 and 3 would next set forth 
in warning the influence of this great problem 
of life on the two classes differing from the 
ious servant of God: the fool—on whom all 
simply a bewildering effect (v. 5), and 
the mocking sceptic who laughs at every- 
thing, even as a stallion who neighs under 
every rider (v. 6). Thus far the argument 
in favour of the omission of wv. 2-4 in the 
Syr. But, on the other hand, there are dog- 
matic and other reasons which might prompt 
the Syr. translator to omit these verses from 
his rendering of the Hebrew original. Thus 
v. 3 might seem a dangerous and rationalistic 
depreciation of the ancient Mosaic oracle b 
the Urim. And if that verse was to be | 
out, it would be natural to omit a whole 
triplet for the sake of symmetry; and in that 
case it must be vv. 2-4, since neither v. 1 
nor yet vv. § and 6 could have been omitted. 
On the whole, we are inclined to decide in 
favour of the pla | and authenticity of 
the verses (2-4) omitted in the Syr., and for 
the following reasons:—(1) They are requisite 
for the symmetrical structure of the whole 
section (two stanzas of three verses, one of 
six verses, and again two of three verses each) ; 
(2) they occur in the Vet. Lat,—and there 
apparently not from the Greek, but either 
directly from the Hebrew or corrected by it 
(see the notes); (3) a sentiment such as in 
v. 3 entirely accords with the theological 
standpoint of the older Siracide, however ob- 
jectionable it might seem to a later translator, 
zealous for orthodoxy as he understood it. 
No special difficulties attach to the second 
part of ch. xxxiii. (vv. 19-end). It consists 
of three stanzas, respectively of five, five, and 
three verses. The subject is so different 
from that treated in the first part that we 
might be tempted to regard this part as dis- 
placed, if it were not that we call to mind 
that such sudden, almost capricious, transi- 
tions seem in character with the disguised 
discussion of a problem such as in the previous 
verses. The first stanza (wv. 19-23) bears 
on the favourite subject of family life; the 
second stanza (vv. 24-28) gives advice on the 
treatment of slaves; the third (vv. 29-31) 
enjoins the cautions of religion and prudence 
in the matter, 


1. in temptation.| Rather, trial. 
even again be will deliver him.] Heb. (cf 
M 2 


164 ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXITI. [v. 3—8. 


B.C. but he that is an hypocrite therein is 
cr. 2° as a ship in a storm. 

3 A man of understanding trust- 

eth in the law ; and the law is faith- 


i Or, as H i 
the ashing ful unto him, "as an oracle. 


of Urim. 4 Prepare what to say, and so 
IGr. thou shalt be heard: and bind up 
bowels. : ;: 

¢ch, 2,, mstruction, and then make answer. 
4. 5 The 'heart of the “foolish is 


Syr.) DoD) 3K, “He will turn and deliver 
him;” #e¢. He will reverse what is apparently 
His present purpose: the xai represents the 
Hebrew sign of the apodosis. We might 
supply “even in trials [no evil will happen to 
him but].” 


2-4. These verses are wanting in the Syr. 
(see introductory remarks). 


2. the law.| Lat. mandata et justitias, On 
the assumption that wv. 2-4 were in the 
original Hebrew, we would suggest that the 
term rendered “the law” had been D4, which 
should rather have been rendered ‘“ chasten- 
ing.” The wise man does not repine at the 
Divine chastening, but “ kisses the rod;” the 
half-hearted, however, is thrown out of his 
course by it. For clause 4 the Lat. has “and 
will not founder like a ship in a storm.” The 


Heb. was probably bya, variously interpreted 


as 9¥) and 9°D21. Wee believe the Latin 
interpreter to have been right. 


3. as an oracle.| See margin. For the 
readings (which do not interfere with the 
sense), see Fritzsche. 


4. bind up.| The metaphor is from provi- 
sions for a journey that are packed up. Lat. 
conservabit, The imperatives (or imperfects) 
of "¥ and ¥3 have perhaps been confounded 
as elsewhere. 


then make answer.| “Then” is omitted in 
the best MSS. 


5. The heart.] Lit. bowels. 


like a cartwheel.| Syr. “like a swift wheel.” 
The point of comparison, according to some, 
is their unsteadiness ; according to others, the 
fact that they move always in the same groove. 
The latter, which is Fritzsche’s suggestion, 
seems to us very improbable; whereas in 
support of the former interpretation we might 
quote Virgil’s comparison of the frenzied 
Amata to a top (‘ Aen.’ vil. 378), and the well- 
known lines of Tibullus (1. v. 2): 


‘“ Namque agor ut per plana citus sola verbere 
turbo ; 
Quam celer adsueta versat ab arte puer.” 


and his thoughts are like a rolling axle-tree.] 


like a cartwheel; and his thoughts 
are like a rolling axletree. 

6 A stallion horse is as a mocking 
friend, he neigheth under every one 
that sitteth upon him. 

7 Why doth one day excel an- 
other, when as all the light of every 
day in the year is of the sun? 

8 By the knowledge of the Lord 


‘In waggons of the kind called plaustra the 


axle-tree was not a fixture, but revolved to- 
gether with the wheels” (Rich, ‘ Dict. of 
Antiq.’ p. 72). The same author makes axis 
versatilis (Lat. buius loci) “a revolving cylinder, 
such as is worked by a windlass, for drawing 
up weights.” In either case the point of 
comparison will be the impossibility of fixing 
it. The Syriac has “a swine:” we can 
scarcely doubt (with Linde and Bendtsen) 
that the original had a derivative of the Ara- 


maic verb “th, “to revolve:” compare DWT 
and D'Pwn. 


6. A stallion borse.| Lat. emissarius,a low 
Latin word, on which see Ducange. Syr. “a 
ready horse ;” pointing to an original {"D, as 
in Jer. v. 8. The primum and secundum com- 
parationis are inverted. 


a mocking friend.| Syr. “the friend of the 
wicked;” suggesting an original p¥> 3m, 
“one that loveth mockery.” 


be neigheth under every one that sitteth upon 
bim.| Je. on all occasions, whatever the cir- 


cumstances (Fritzsche). bay, “to neigh,” is 
used in the later Hebrew for “to giggle,” 
e.g. Midrash on ‘Proverbs,’ p. 21a. One is 
tempted to see an allusion to the story of 
Darius’ horse (Herod. iii. 87), which the 
author may have learned from some other 
source. The mockery spoken of, if it repre- 
sent the Hebrew word suggested, means 
“ scoffing ;” i.e. at religion and morality (Prov. 
ix. 12, &c.). He can never be serious. 


7. Why doth one day excel another.| Ie. as 
a good day, or else as a holy day. 


avhen as.) ‘* This combination lasted till 
1670” (‘Old and Middle English,’ p. 253). 
Maetzner, ‘ English Grammar,’ iii. 430, quotes 
Shakspere, ‘3 Henry VI.’ v. 7, “So Judas 
kissed his Master and cried, ‘ All hail,’ wen 
as he meant ‘ All harm.’” Marlowe, fied of 
Malta,’ v. 2, “ What boots it thee to be the 
governor qwhen as thy life shall be at their 
command?” 


8. The answer is, they were separated by 
a Divine decree. 


he altered.) Rather, He made divers 
seasons and foasts. 


Bey 
fe 


Vv. 9-1 6.] 
B.C. were distinguished: and he 
7 Sed seasons bee cee 
g Some of them hath he made 
i and hallowed them, and 
10, some of them hath he 'made ordinary 
ovdained d 
fw the Gays. 
porraid 10 And all men are from the 
Gea. ground, and “Adam was created of 
Zz... earth. 


11 In much knowledge the Lord 
hath divided them, and made their 
ways diverse. 

12 Some of them hath he blessed 
and exalted, and some of them hath 
he sanctified, and set near himself : 
but some of them hath he cursed and 


9. Some of them.| I.e. the days. 

be made bigh days.| Syr.“ he blessed,” 713. 

be made ordinary days.| Lit. He put 
iate the number of days; i.e. days 
distinguished by nothing further than their 
number (in the month or year). In this use 
of the word signifying “ number,” the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin languages agree. 

10. The Latin translator rendered the 
second clause, “ and from the ground whence 
Adam was created.” Cp. Job xxxi. 18. 


11. In much knowledge. Ie. by a plan too 
deep for our comprehension. Naturally, we 
should have expected that they would all 
have been equal. 


made their ways diverse.] Syr. “and he 
made the inhabitants of the earth.” 


12. The verse gives specimens of these 
diversities rather than a classification of them. 
The first clause may refer to worldly dignities 
(Fritzsche) ; the second, to spiritual dignities ; 
the third and fourth, to the destitute and 
ruined. 

and set near himself.) pn YOR), accord- 
ing to Fritzsche; with which compare Jer. 
xxx. 21. The Syr., however, renders “and 
they came near to him,” which reminds us of 


the far more common phrase YOR IWIN; and 
since ¢yyi{w is rarely transitive, fyyiay may 
have been originally in the Greek text. 
brought low, and turned out of their places.) 
Syr. “overturned, and rooted out of their 
dwellings.” The author has in mind Isa. xxit. 
19. For dvéorpeyev we must read with Co. 
ayvérpeyrey (cp. Cobet, ‘ Misc. Crit.’ p. 382). 
13. to fashion it at bis pleasure.| The old 
Greek MSS. have, instead of this, all his 


ways are secording to his pleasure. 
The reading exhibited by the A. V appears 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXIITI. 


brought low, and turned out of their B.C. 


' places. | 
13 ‘As the clay is in the potter’s 
>] 


made him, to render to them as liketh 
him best. . 

14 Good is set against evil, an 
life against death: so is the godly 
against the sinner, and the sinner 
against the godly. 

15 So look upon all the works of 


the most High; and “there are two ae 42. 


and two, one against another. 
16 I awaked up last of all, as one 


that 'gathereth after the grapegather- pleanethe 


only in H. and seems to be a conjecture 
(wAaca aro for macat ai 680 avrov). The 
Syr. Version omits it altogether. 

to render to them as liketh him best.| Lit. 
according to his judgment. Syr. “to 
set him over (?) all his works.” The 


Hebrew was very likely ypnd, which would 
bear either meaning. 

14. Then follows a list of evororyiac. 

so is the godly against the sinner.| Syr.“ and 
against the light was created the darkness.” 
The list of the cvorotxia: of Pythagoras given 
by Aristotle, ‘ Metaphys.’ p. 986 (ed. Bekker), 
contains das nai oxédros, ayaboy Kai xaxov, but 
not “life and death:” cp., however, Plato, 
‘ Phaedo,’ p. 71; and Zeller, ‘ Philosophie der 
Griechen,’ i. 325, 4th edit. 


15. Jook upon.) Syr. “ has exhibited.” 
Either can be supported from Eccles. vil. 14. 


16. I awaked up last of all.) Rather, I 
lay awake, or “lucubrated;” Syr. “1 
came.” We suggest, to account for this 
curious difference, that the original had ‘Na, 
intended for *N&3, but pointed by the Greek 
translator ‘Fi3, from M13, pernoctare, in Chald. 
and Syr. “In the feeling,” says Fritzsche, 
“that he has uttered something of importance, 
the author begins to reflect upon his position, 
and to feel that, though late in time, he has 
not laboured in vain.” Still, this verse strikes 
us as singularly abrupt, if we compare the 
somewhat similar thought in xxiv. 30. The 
great transposition in the Greek MSS. and 
the versions derived from the Greek occurs 
in the middle of this verse. Is it possible 
that some paragraphs have been lost? 


as one that gathereth.| Lit. one that 
gathereth straws, U'U)!, but used more 
generally in Isa. xxiv. 14, &c. 
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10r, | 
: : : standings: 
to fashion it at his pleasure: « Isai. - 


so man is in the hand of him that $3, _ 

dcr. 18. 6. 
isd. 15. 
a 8. 

d 30,21. 
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ers: by the blessing of the Lord I 
profited, and filled my winepress like 
a gatherer of grapes. 

17 £ Consider that I laboured not 
for myself only, but for all them that 
seek learning. 

18 Hear me, O ye great men of 
the people, and hearken with your 
ears, ye rulers of the congregation. 

a0 Give not thy son and wife, thy 
brother and friend, power over thee 
while thou livest, and give not thy 
goods to another: lest it repent thee, 
and thou intreat for the same 


again. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXIII. [v. 17—24. 


20 As long as thou livest and hast _B.C. 
breath in thee, 'give not thyself over “-—~ 
to any. sell net. 

21 For better it is that thy children 
should seek to thee, than that thou 
shouldest 'stand to their courtesy. 1 0r, “ees 

22 In all thy works keep to thy- danas. 
self the preeminence; leave not a 
stain in thine honour. 

23 At the time when thou shalt 
end thy days, and finish thy life, 
distribute thine inheritance. 

24 Fodder, a wand, and burdens, ,Of 
are for the ass; and bread, correc- 
tion, and work, for a servant. 


I profited.) Lit. I got ahead; Syr. “I 
rose ;” Lat. “I hoped” (ADP and *ADIP? 
The Lat. is perhaps an error for properavi). 
The thought that he had got before others 
(Fritzsche) is scarcely hinted. 


like a gatherer of grapes.} The whole 
verse implies that Ben Sira had predecessors 
in the class of literature to which this book 
belongs, and that he made use of or incor- 
porated a number of their sayings (comp. 
Gen. Introd, p. 19). 

17. This verse is omitted in the Syr. 
Version. | 

18, 19. The Syriac transposes 19 4 after 20. 
This gives a more natural order, unless indeed 
19 and 18 are parallel sentiments. 


19. power over thee.| Rather, authority 
over thee,—become not their dependant. 

and thou intreat for the same again.| Com- 
pare Lysias, p. 638 (ed. Reiske): SovAovras 
yap wavres Ud Tréy nai8wy Oepumever bas pad- 
Lov fj éxelvwy Seiadar dwopotvyres. The 
rendering in the A. V. follows the Syriac more 
nearly than the Greek, which has: lest it 
repent thee, and thou intreat for 


them. The Hebrew may have had ww, 
The meaning “repent” for this word and its 
derivatives is late; and the original may have 
meant no more than “ lest afterwards thou be 
compelled to beg of them.” 

20. give not thyself over to any.) The 
literal Gaeanitig may tbe, either “ Be not 
thyself with any body” (Arm., Fritzsche), so 
that the other person assume thy place, or else 
“sell not thyself to any body.” The Heb. 
(Fritzsche) was DN by, which the Syrian 
may have interpreted from the Aram. "9, a 


“lord”. or “master,” rendering ‘“ make no 
flesh lord over thee.” 


21. stand to their courtesy.) Lit. look 


to the hands of thy sons: cp. Ps. 

cxxili. 2, The Arm. omits gov, giving the 

meaning “that thy children should be in want.” 

The same version (with Syr.) substitutes | 
“their hands” for “the hands of thy sons.” | 
The author may have intended to emphasise 

the difference between “children” in clause a, 

and “sons” in clause 5. But this is one of 

the cases in which ancient scribes allowed 
themselves considerable liberty in dealing with 

authors’ texts. For the phrase compare 
Aristophanes, ‘ Vespae,’ 613 (of an old man in 

these circumstances): xe.’ pn pe Senoer és vé 

(roy vicw) Bdéyrat xai roy rapiay ddr’ dpvorov 
mwapabnoes, and ‘Abhoth de R.N.,’p. goa: “If 

a man eat of the property of his father or of 

his mother or of his children, his mind is not 
established; much more when he eateth of 

the property of others.” 


22. keep to thyself the preeminence.) We 
prefer the reading of C. and Arm., trepdva, 


“have the upper hand ;” noynd. 
leave not.| Rather, set not. 


23. The substance of this verse is quoted 
in the so-called ‘Second Alphabet of Ben Sira’ 
in the following form :—“ Hide, my son, thy 
wealth in thy life, and conceal it; and give it 
not to thy heirs to the day of thy death.” 

At the time when thou shalt end thy days, 
and finish thy life.] Lit. on the day of 
the completion of the days [om. Arm.] 
of thy life, and at the time of the 
end. Syr. “at the time when the number 
of thy dave shall be completed, on the day 
of thy death, bequeath thy goods to thy son. 
Arab. “at the end of thy life bequeath thy 
goods to thy son;” assuredly that is 
required to express the thought. 


On SLAVES. 


24. a wand.) Lit. a rod. Some have 
regarded this verse as a quotation (L. D. 


Vv. 25—31.] 167 
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P&S 25 If thou set thy servant to la- 


him: if he be not obedient, put on BC. 
~** bour, thou shalt find rest: but if Cir. 200- 


more heavy fetters. 


thou let him go idle, he shall seek 
liberty. 

26 A yoke and a collar do bow 
the neck: so are tortures and tor- 
ments for an evil servant. 

27 Send him to labour, that he be 
not idle ; for idleness teacheth much 
evil. 
28 Set him to work, as is fit for 


Cramer, ‘ Moral der A hen,’ 201). 
Fritzsche finds in the proverbial form of the 
sentence the excuse for its coarseness. 


correction.| Probably a euphemism for 
“ the lash,” as the Arm. renders it. Com 
Prov. xxvii. 3, which in Gesner’s ‘ Stobaeus,’ 
p. 604, is quoted with virga servo insipienti. 


25. The Syr. is here different: ‘Thou 
shalt give him no rest; and if thou raise his 
head, he desireth liberty.” The Latin version 
has also a very interesting rendering: operatur 
in disciplina et quaerit requiescere: laxa manus 
ill et quacrit libertatem. ‘The variations in the 
second clause will be explained if we suppose 
the original to have been Ny A, otherwise 
read 6 D1; the “hands” and “head” are 
the supplements (doubtless correct ones) of 
the translators. The Greek and Latin of 
clause 1 may imply an original T3y2 “ay 
nm3 Wp3ri, of which the Greek translator 
rightly understood the first two words, while 
the Latin translation might be explained by 
pointing @p35 rather than &p3i: “make a 
slave work, and he will seek rest; relax his 


discipline, and he will seek liberty.” The 
Syriac Version perhaps represents a guess at 
the general meaning of the passage rather than 


an accurate rendering. 


26. a iogad Rather, strap; referring 
to the reins. he Syriac omits this verse ; 
and as the Hebrew language apparently pos- 
sesses no words for the “rack” and the 
“torture,” any more than it possesses one for 
the “ cross,” we may hope that it is an inter- 
polation. 

27. be not idle.) Syr. “‘that he may not 
rebel.” We believe the Greek to be right. 


28. Set him to work. | Syriac, “ give him 
authority in thy house,” apparently deriving 
noxdo from 0, and thinking of the history 
of Joseph. The point is only worthy of notice 
orthographically. 

put on more heavy fetters.| Lit. make 
hoavy; with which comp. Lament. iii. 7. 


29 But be not excessive toward 
any; and without discretion do 
nothin 


30 
be unto thee as thyself, because thou 
hast bought him ' with a price, 

31 If thou have a servant, intreat 
him as a brother: for thou hast need 
of him, as of thine own soul: if 


29. But be not excessive toward any.) Lit. 
be not excessive in any flesh; ex- 
plained to mean, punish not too severely. 
The verb is used by the LXX. to represent 


the Heb. ‘Yn1n, so that 1m1n Sx may be 
restored with considerable certainty for the 
first words. The Syriac has: “but not so 
upon any man.” ‘The verse is apparently a 
warning against excessive ill-treatment, pndey 
aviarov moceiy. (Aeth. reads morevons.) On 
the condition of slaves among the Israelites, 
see the interesting Art. in Riehm, ‘ Hdw.’ 

ewithout discretion do weg Rather, 
“ without judgment.” ‘The Vet. Lat. rightly 
glosses, nihil facias grave. 

30, 31. The Syriac transposes 3045 and 
31 6; while the Lat. omits 31 entirely. The 
Syr. makes the sense much clearer by adding 
one: “if thou have one servant.” Compare 
Prov. xii. 9. 


ewith a price.}| Greek, in blood, The 
A. V. follows Drusius (who is followed by 
Bottcher and Fritzsche) in giving the assumed 
original the sense of the Aram. }'D", “ price.” 
It is, however, by no means certain that this 
is right; for the minor premise of the argu- 
ment involved would not necessarily be true ; 
while the major can scarcely be imagi 
The fact, too, that the Syriac and Latin agree 
in rendering in sanguine animae tuae makes it 
highly probable that the original was D173 
Vb). The Syr. renders the whole clause: 
“and fight not with the blood of thy soul Ce 
thine own blood; compare Hofmann, ‘ Juli 
der Abtrinnige,’ 169, 3]; because, if thou 
afflict him, he will go away and perish: and 
with what nb [Lag. but “ by what way,” 
Pol.] shalt thou find him.” The thought is 
here intelligible, though the language is some- 
what strange. The Arabic translator glosses, 
“thine own blood ;” i.e. “thy goods.” 

as a brother.) So Alex. C., Arm., Lat., Syr. 

thou bast need of him, as of thine own 

soul.| The Greek should mean, for thou 


shalt need him as thine own soul 
(needeth him). Fritzsche would correct the 


fie thou have a servant, let him * ch. 7. 2<. 


I Gr. sx 


168 ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXIII. XXXIV. _ [v. 1—3. 
B.C. thou intreat him evil, and he ‘run 6 ie hopes of a man void of un- B.C 
“==” from thee, which way wilt thou go derstanding are vain and false : — 
to seek him ? and dreams lift up fools. denis 
' 2 Whoso 'regardeth dreams is or, sath 


CHAPTER XXXIV. like him that catcheth at a shadow, 44 


I Greams. 13 The praise and blessing of 
them that fear the Lord. 18 The offer- 
ing of the ancient, and prayer of the poor 
innocent, 


Greek émdnoes airdéy, “thou shalt bind him 
to thee” (a conjecture apparently confirmed 
by the vy a: But the text is sufficiently 
supported by the Syr.: “ because as thou art 
a hoi so is thy want.” 
he Syriac is evidently right in the trans- 
position noticed above, because by its order 
it offers some persona/ reason for treating a 
fsingte] slave as oneself, and some reason 
upon ties of blood for treating him as a 
brother. To find out what these are we 
must attempt, at least conj y, to restore 
the Hebrew, as in the following two para- 
graphs :— 

‘“‘If thou have one servant, let him be as 
thyself—J/NDND2 O2 °5, for like thyself 
so is thy need of him.” Perhaps we should 
correct J*NOMD3, “in thy poverty,” “he is 
like thee in thy poverty ;” ic. he is but little 
poorer than thou art; he is dependent on 
thee entirely, and thou no less upon him. 


“If thou have one servant, regard him as 
thy brother—J@b) O73 NIpn de, be- not 


jealous against thine own blood.” &3PN was 
perhaps read 3PM by the Greek translator, 
as in Prov. ill. 31, and the word “ not” omitted 
arbitrarily. The reason why he is compared 
to rps pai that ise he cannot be 
rep ; whereas other tions (e.g. hus- 
bands, sons) may be. This conceit CE lian 
to us in the story of Intaphernes (Herodotus, 
ill, 119), but it is also employed by Sophocles 
Feige v. 905) and in Flugel’s ‘Gefuhbrte 
es Einsamen.’ 


and be run from thee.| We should render: 
and he start to run away. Arm. “he 
take umbrage and flee.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The religious problems referred to in the 
central part of the previous chapter are, as it 
seems to us, here once more taken up. Our 
author had travelled (v. 11), and his mind 
was greatly enlarged by what he observed and 
learned in foreign countries. In the first 
stanza of the present chapter (vv. 1-8) he 
now expresses his view of the manner in 
which heathenism attempted to solve the 
question how earthly affairs are determined 
or may be influenced. Although the Siracide 


and followeth after the wind. 
3 The vision of dreams is the re- 
semblance of one thing to another, 


speaks of heathenism in a liberal manner—as 
it were, from a philosophical standpoint,—he 
discards its views and practices without hesi- 
tation or reserve. Alike his conclusions and 
his liberality, he hastens to inform us—not 
without righteous self-consciousness — had 
been the result of his travels. The reference 
to this forms the introduction (wv. 9-13) to 
his own solution of these great problems (vv. 
14-17). This constitutes the subject of the 
second stanza in the chapter. Lastly, ina third 
stanza, consisting, like stanza 3, of nine verses 
(vv. 18-26), the writer turns to another aspect 
of the subject. He had in the first stanza been 
repudiating heathenism, and in the second ex- 
pressed the assured conviction of his own 
religion. The perversion and the misunder- 
standing of that religion form the subject of 
the third stanza (vv. 18-26). As before he 
had censured heathenism, so now a spurious 
Judaism—a Pharisaism before the Pharisees, 
a legal literalism and zeal for outward obser- 
vances, combined with impenitence and sin. 
The glimpse which the chapter affords into 
the religious condition of the period is as 
important, as, on the other hand, it is interest- 
ing to hear the views of a travelled, enlightened, 
liberal Jew who discourses on the heathen 
and the Jewish world. 


1. The hopes of a man, dsc.) Rather, a 
man without understanding hath vain 
and lying hopes. Syr. “He that looks 
for vanity shall find delusion.” 


and dreams lift up fools.) Rather, elate. 
Syr. (Lag.) “and a dream is a vain delight.” 

3. followeth after the rig Cp. Hos. 
xii. 3. Syr. “who scareth a bird.” Both 
correspond to Greek proverbs, avépous Onpay 
dv Suxrvots, and Sidxew moravoy dpyw, doubt- 
less, however, common to most nations. The 
Syriac, however, seems to be an interpolation 
from xxvii. 18; cp. Prov. ix. 12 (LXX.). 


3. the resemblance of one thing to another, 
doc.) Lit. this against this; the re- 
semblanee of a face opposite a face. 
The reading in the text is not quite cer- 
tain: for rovro xara rovrov some MSS. have 
Tovro kara rovro, which the Lat. represents. 
The Syr. and Arm. omit the first rodro, wh ch 
may be a correction of rovrov, inserted in a 
wrong place. Accepting the reading of the Syr., 
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most High in thy visitation, 'set not B.C. 
thy heart upon them. pele 
7 For dreams have deceived many, $¢%7 
and they have failed that put their “Asm ». 


v. 4—9.] 169 
BC. even as the “likeness of a face to a 
_~ face. 

7 = 2 Of an unclean thing what can 
+ Job 14.4, be cleansed? and from that thing 


which is false what truth can come ¢ 
5 Divinations, and soothsayings, 
and dreams, are vain: and the heart 
fancieth, as a woman’s heart in tra- 
vail. 
6 If they be not sent from the 


trust in them. 

8 The law shall be found perfect 
without lies: and wisdom is perfec- 
tion to a faithful mouth. 

9g A man that hath travelled 
knoweth many things; and he that 


we obtain “even so is the vision of dreams ;” 
which is more intelligible than that of the 
Lat., which would mean, “ dreams are each 
exactly like the other.” 


the resemblance of a face opposite a 
face.| The phrase seems to be taken from 
Prov. xxvii. 19, a very obscure passage. 
Baduellus interprets our passage as an account 
of the origin of dreams; signifying that the 
“fancy” reproduces images to the “intellect” 
in the same way as a mirror. Grotius, on the 
other hand (followed by Fritzsche), finds the 
point of comparison in the unreality of the 
image: ut imago in spectro visa nibil post se 
relinquit, tta nec somnia. ‘This is more probably 
right. Compare ‘ Julian der Abtriinnige,’ 177, 
15: “while thine eyes are on them they are 
gone.” 

4. Of an unclean thing what can be cleansed?) 
The Syriac Version seems at first sight very 
different : “and over the head of his people 
he will gain the victory.” This, however, 
means only that the Syrian divided the words 
before him wrongly, reading for 1D yep 
pry’, pwy’ mby wn. The Arab. gives the 
following version of the Syriac: “he that 
gives them the lie and relies not on them 
winneth the victory more than the greatest 
of his people.” The Syriac Version seems 
to imply that the words “unclean” and 
‘* cleansed ” should rather have been rendered 
“evil” and “righteous.” Just as righteous- 
ness does not spring out of evil (“ Do men 
gather grapes of thorns?”), so the truth 
does not come out of the false and unsub- 
stantial. The Greek text would have referred 
to the unclean thing rendering si) hin else 
unclean,—a striking comparison, though not 
a very appropriate one. 


5. Divinations, G’c.] In this opinion the 
aco is far in advance of the later Rabbinical 
ools. 


and the heart fancieth, as a woman's heart 
in travail.) Syriac, “he that believeth them, 
there is his heart.” Lat. et somnia malefaci- 
entium vanitas est. The Greek seems evidently 
correct. The physical phenomenon alluded 
to is sometimes mentioned by the ancients. 


6. in thy visitation.] Rather, as 8 visi- 
tation; the Vet. Lat. and Armen.: “unless 
a visitation be sent.” Apparently we have not 
here the genuine words of the author. The 
Syriac has: “even though it be ordained of 

that men go astray with the fancies of 
the night.” Combining the Syr. and Greek, 
we obtain a text like SIPDN 7 WAXD BR, 
“ even though thou be visited from God;” and 
it is almost clear that the next verse requires 
some such saying. So have been led 
astray by dreams that it is 
them all, even at the risk of some one being 
really inspired. The verse well illustrates the 
methods of the two translators. 


7. and they have failed, @’c.] Rather, 
and [many] havo failed 

8. The law shall be found perfect without 
lies.| Rather (Fritzsche), is perfeotod 
or roslised without tho help of false 
things (such as dreams). Syr. “ Where 
there is no sin, God is pleased;” Lat. con- 
summabitur verbum. 

The second clause is difficult: “ Wisdom 
is ion to a faithful mouth.” Syr. “ the 
wisdom of the wicked is belteved in the night.” 
Evidently there was a word in the original 


read by the one bib>, by the other bib3. 
“The wicked” of the Syriac need not be 
considered. Probably the original meant 
“ wisdom is perfected in a faithful mouth ;” 
ge. wisdom when combined with sincerity is 


perfect. 

Arguing back from this, we may interpret 
the first clause: “ By not lying, the law is 
accomplished ie ‘ as cay Fd ar truth is 
so important that by keeping thi @ man 
observes the whale law. ‘The Syriac translator 
apparently was offended by this sentiment 
and diluted it. The author was led up to 
these remarks on truth by the falsehood of 
dreams. 

9. A man that bath travelled knoweth many 
things.| So a few MSS.,S.H.and Arm. The 
Dest k MSS., however, have rera:deupé- 
vos, “aman that is educatod, &c.” he 
Syriac is here very different: ‘ A wise man 
examines much.” ‘This seems to shew that 
the late Hebrew word, 8°) ewercitatus, was 


to distrust: 


hath much experience will declare 
wisdom. 

10 He that hath no experience 
knoweth little: but he that hath 
travelled is full of prudence. 

11 When I travelled, I saw many 
things ; and I understand more than 
I can express. 

12 I was ofttimes in danger of 
death: yet I was delivered because of 
these things. 

13 The spirit of those that fear 
the Lord shall live ; for their hope is 
in him that saveth them. 

14 Whoso feareth the Lord shall 


used here; the Syriac inverted the order of 
the words and read XP3. 


be that bath much experience will declare wis- 

dom.| Syr. (as rendered by Dr. Payne Smith, 

col 1147): qué prosperat omnia examinat 
ps, however, we should correct ; 


for sD) obtaining some later Hebrew word 


like be). The verse, according to the most 
probable readings, refers merely to practice in 
the arts or sciences. 

10. but be that bath travelled is full of 
prudence.) Syriac again, ‘‘he that hath had 
experience ;” perhaps misreading 10) for YD3, 
with which the author may have intended a 
jingle. Lat. qué ix multis factus (qu. iactus or 
sactatus ?) est. 

1l. When I travelled, I saw many things. 
An interesting notice of the author’s perso 
experience: cp. chap. li.13. It is much to 
be regretted that he does not enter into fuller 
details concerning his journeys. 

and I understand more than I can express. 
Syr. “and many things have passed over me; 
Lat. e¢ plurimas verborum consuetudines. The 
Hebrew to which these three renderings seem 
to lead up is ‘Sy ODT OD; the Greek 
represents a slightly different division of the 
first words, "3D 37); while the last seems 
almost to have been interpreted from the 


Arab. egine, confirming Hitzig’s conjecture 


about chap. vi. 22. The true reading may 
possibly be represented by the Syriac, “ and 
many things have passed over me;” which 
would fitly poe for the next verse. At- 
tempts to obtain a satisfactory meaning from 
the Greek will be found in Fritzsche. 


12. yet I was delivered because of these 
things.| Syr. ‘on account of them.” This 
phrase is obscure. The Greek might con- 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXIV. 


[v. ro—17. 


not fear nor be afraid; for he is his 
hope. 

15 Blessed is the soul of him that - 
feareth the Lord: to whom doth he 
look ? and who is his strength ? 

16 For ‘the eyes of the Lord are 


B. C. 
Cir. 200. 


Ps. 33. 


e a e e 8, 
upon them that love him, “he is their §, ,.. 
protection and strong stay, « Ps 6:. 


mighty 
a defence from heat, and a cover 


2, 3, 4 
& or. 1, 2, 


from the sun at noon, a preservation 3 + 


from stumbling, and an help from 
falling. 

17 He raiseth up the soul, and 
lighteneth the eyes: he giveth health, 
lif, and blessing. 


ceivably mean “for all that.” Aeth. “and 
withal God saved me;” but this the Syriac 
seems to forbid. The same difficulty applies 
to Fritzsche’s explanation, “on account of the 
Sollowing things;” which is also not in the 
manner of our author. We must therefore 
follow Bretschneider in making the “things ” 
his prudence and skill; unless we might 
suppose a mistranslation of the Hebrew, e.g. 
OD IYA (read OVAYS), by which the author 
had intended “ when they passed over [me] ;” 
sc. the “things” mentioned in the previous 
verse. 

13. The spirit of those that fear the Lord shall 
live.] Cp. Isa. xxxviii. 16: “the life of my 
spirit.” Syr. ‘The Lord doeth the business 
of them that fear him ;” perhaps *” ‘XN Nir 
MAN for Wn ¥* wy AN. 

for their hope ts towards thoir Saviour.] 
Syr. “for great is his hope and he saves.” 

14. This verse is omitted in Syr. It may 

a reminiscence of such passages as Ps, 
lvi. 12. 

15. to evbom doth he lookf] A question 
employed for the of introducing the 
reason of the beatitude: like those at the end 
of the Twenty-fourth Psalm. 

strength.| Rather, support or stey. 
Heb. jun. 


16. The highly ee metaphors of this 
verse are all diluted in the Syriac Version. 


17. Baising up the soul, and lightoning 
the eyes.) Syr. “the joy of the soul.” Heb. 
probably MWD: which the Greek trans- 
lator would seem to have interpreted from 


the Arabic eo. 
be giveth health, life, and blessing.| Syriac 
odicine gs ” Pp 


“m e of life and blessings.” Perhaps 
in the original “health, life, and blessing” 
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18 ‘He that sacrificeth of a thing 
wrongfully gotten, his offering is ridi- 
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22 He that taketh away his neigh- Bc 
bour’s living slayeth him; and he ““2” 


‘culous; and ‘the gifts of unjust men 
are not accepted. 

19 “ The most High is not pleased 
with the offerings of the wicked ; 
neither is he pacified for sin by the 
multitude of sacrifices. 

20 Whoso bringeth an offering of 
the ~ of the poor doeth as one 
that killeth the son before his father’s 
eyes. 

at The bread of the needy is their 
life: he that defraudeth him thereof 
is a man of blood. 


were used as epithets, the word “giveth” 
being a gloss. 

18. See introductory remarks. The long 
passage which follows contains interesting 
suggestions, but displays that want of con- 
tinuous thinking, which prevented the Jewish 
Chokhmah ever developing into a system of 
philosophy. The author vacillates between 
different points of view, but follows neither 
to its legitimate consequences. 

He that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully 
gotten, his offering is ridiculous.| Frit ’s 
suggestion that Mt, “a sacrifice,” has been 
wrongfully read M2}, is confirmed by Syr. 
For “ridiculous” Alex., with some other 
MSS., has “culpable” or “contaminated ;” 
so, too, Lat. and Cyrill. Alexandr. vi. 311, 
who quotes this passage with Job vili. 20 and 
the end of Isaiah. We believe this (last) 
reading to be right, and (comparing it with 
the Syriac) suppose that the author must have 
intended some play on the words noiy and 
now. 


the gifts of unjust men are not accepted.| So 
248, Co., Syr., Arm. The best Greek MSS. 
(and Lat.) have “mockeries.” We venture 
to suggest that the author here has another 
play on a word: for m3}, “sacrifice,” he sub- 
stitutes mia (“scorn,” “ mockery,” a Syriac 
word), O'YCM ‘ntd for O'YwI nat. This 
sort of witticism has always had peculiar 
attractions for the Jewish mind. So in the 

araite-Arabic writings Mohammad is called 
Pasul (“unclean”) for Rasil (“ Apostle”), 
Mekka Makkoth (“ plagues”), &c. ‘The sub- 
stitution of Bosheth (“shame”) for Baal 
(“lord ”) in the biblical text affords an early 
example of this. The Syriac, which has here 
“ offerings,” may have simply “ corrected ” 
the text. Comp. Prov. xv. 7; xxi. 27. 


20. that killeth.] Lit. that sleugh- 


that “defraudeth the labourer of his £ Lev. 19. 


hire is a bloodshedder. 


23 When one buildeth, and an- *# *- 


ch. 7. 20. 


other pulleth down, what profit have 
they then but labour f 

24 When one prayeth, and an- 
other curseth, whose voice will the 
Lord hear? 

25 
the touching of a dead body, if he 
touch it again, what availeth his 
washing ? | 


:  * J t 2 Pet. 2. 
26 #So is it with a man that fast- 20, &. 


tereth. The point of comparison lies in 
the impossibility of conciliating the father 
with such a sacrifice. The words remind the 
reader of Virgil’s Priam, “qui nati coram me 
aaah letum fecisti et patrios foedasti funere 
vultus.” 


21. The bread of the needy is their life.] 
Rather, is the life of the poor; by no 
means a lucid sentiment. Syr. “the bread 
of mercy,” If nnd, misread by the Greek, 


yy? 


765 4, “The bread of mercy,” ée. “the 
bread of charity;” the abuse referred to 
being the diversion of means intended for 
charitable purposes, or more properly to be 
spent in charitable objects, for more ostenta- 
tious employment in sacrifice, 

22. He that taketh away, @'c.| The original 
apparently was 27", “takes violently away.” 
The Syr. misunderstood this, and rendered 
‘‘inherits ;” the Arabic translator improves 
this into “makes him the heir of his goods.” 
SupBiwors 1S a unusual expression for 
victus, “substance.” Either the Aeth. render- 
ing, “ who separates a man from his wife,” or 
Grot. “takes away social intercourse,” would 
be more literal than the A. V. But in favour 
of the A. V. we have the obvious sense of the 
passage, as well as Arm. and S.H. The Lat. 
tn sudore panem is remarkable, and seems to 
be an allusion to Gen. iii. 19. 


23. The order of thought is satisfactoril 
explained by Fritzsche. In the case of su 
a sacrifice as that described, while one prays 
(ze. the sacrificer), the other (the poor man 
whom he has robbed) curses; how then can 
such a sacrifice profit any more than the 
operation described in this verse ? 

25, 26. Those, too, who approach God 
must do so seriously; He cannot be trified 
with. It is not exactly said that the outward 
observance of fasts can only be of meaning or 


4He that washeth himself after st 
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4 the Jatherless, of the widow, and of the 
umble in spirit. 20 Acceptable mercy. 


[v. 1—2. 


B.C. eth for his sins, and goeth again, and 

“—* doeth the same: who will hear his 
prayer? or what doth his humbling 
profit him ? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


H E ‘that keepeth the law bring- ip 
eth offerings enough : he that Je 
taketh heed to the commandment 42°% 


B.C. 
Cif. 300. 
z Sam. 
. 22. 
ir 


Hos. 6. 6. 
Mic. 6. 6, . 


1 Sacrifices pleasing to God. 14 The prayer 


value in so far as it is symbolic of an inward 
process, but that a fast for sin and A aighed for 
its forgiveness can only attain the odject 
sought, if combined with the abandonment 
of sin—just as a bath of purification cannot 
avail if a dead body is immediately touched 
again. The sentiment seems almost to have 
become proverbial in Jewish theology. Thus 
we read (Taan. 16a, line 10 from bottom) 
that a man who is guilty of a sin and con- 
fesses, but does not turn from it, is like one 
who holds an unclean reptile in his hand, 
who, even if he immersed in all the waters of 
the world, his immersion (bath of purification) 
would not profit him; but if he casts it from 
him, when he immerses in forty Seah (the bare 
legal measure of water for such a bath), imme- 
diately his immersion profiteth (obtains the 
object of purification)—the references in proof 
being to Prov. xxviii. 13 and Lam. iii. 41 
(comp. also Yalkit on the passage in Prov. 
and the Midr. R. on that in Lam.). In ‘Abhoth,’ 
ut sup. p. 116, constant repentance with 
constant sinning is reckoned among the five 
unpardonable offences. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


The reference in chap. xxxiv. to heathenism 
and to Judaism, whether pure or corrupt, 
leads to a farther and, in many respects, most 
interesting discussion. The main subject is 
that of sacrifices, on which the writer pro- 
pounds his own more liberal views, insinuating 
rather than stating them, artfully slipping 
them in between other sayings irreprehensible 
to Jewish orthodoxy—thus finding a place 
for what he might scarcely have dared openly 
and broadly to teach. Equally interesting is 
it to notice how the Syriac translator modifies 
and alters in a Christian sense. Not only 
does he eliminate all references to sacrificing 
in the strict sense, substituting expressions 
which a Christian writer might employ, but 
his references to the words used by our Lord 
are so evident as at once to be obvious to every 
reader (comp. the notes on vv. 2-9). Thus 
the chapter may be regarded as adding im- 
portant evidence on the Christian authorship 
of the Syr. Version. On the other hand, it does 
not seem likely that the Greek translation 
contains important Hellenistic alterations by 
the younger Siracide. Of such we should 
probably have had more distinct expression 


offereth a peace offering. 
2 He that requiteth a 


, 8. 
good turn Bark ra 
33- 

than the Greek text contains. Indeed, the 
reference to sacrifices is exactly in the spirit 
which, as we have all along observed, is cha- 
racteristic of the elder Siracide. It -is the 
Grecianism of Palestine rather than of Alex- 
andria—a mild Sadduceeism, before there were 
either Pharisees or Sadducees: the influence 
of Greek thinking and life upon the more 
liberal spirits of Judza, the effect upon them - 
of contact with the great world without. 

It is difficult to arrange the chapter into 
other than two sections, of which the one 
treats of sacrifices in their real import and 
value (wv. 1-11), the other of sacrifices un- 
righteous and unacceptable (wv. 12-15). The - 
mention of the cry of distress addressed to 
the Lord (vw. 15) leads to a more detailed 
reference to all such appeals, which assuredly 
will bring their answer in the Divine imter- 
position, whether for deliverance or for judg= 
ment. But the greatest wrong was that which 
heathen persecution inflicted on the people of 
God ; and the loudest cry for Divine judg- 
ment, that for vengeance on them and for 
smiting into fragments the sceptres of the 
unrighteous (v. 18). Thus the appeal for 
answer to prayer and for Divine interposition 
merges into a strong anti-heathen passage, 
while for Israel a season of refreshing 
is asked in the interval before the judgment 
on their oppressors. We infer that the elder 
Siracide must have written in a time of 
anticipated persecution and suffering (see 
General Introduction). 


1. bringeth offerings enough.| Syr. ‘If thou 
doest what is written in the Law, thou hast 
multiplied service.” If the Greek Version may 
be regarded as expressing the views of a Jew 
who attached not any absolute value to the 
ritual observances of the Law, the Syr. trans- 
lator seems purposely to have omitted all 
reference to sacrifices and to occupy a totally 
different (Christian) standpoint. 

he that taketh heed to the commandment 
offereth a peace offering.) Syr. “blessed be 

spirit,"—alteration of text in the same 
spirit as in the first clause. 


2. He that giveth a good turn.| Le. “re- 
quiteth a benefit.” The Syriac of this verse 
is rendered by Dr. Payne Smith, col. 1179, 
‘qui donum obfert id facit quod optimam 
retributionem 8, ssuram sibi refert.” The 
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offereth fine flour ; and he that giveth 
alms sacrificeth praise. 

3 °To depart from wickedness is 
a thing pleasing to the Lord; and 
to forsake unrighteousness is a pro- 
pitiation. 

4 *Thou shalt not appear empty 
before the Lord. 

5 For all these things [are to be 

done] because of the command- 
ment. 
. 6 The offering of the righteous 
maketh the altar fat, and the sweet 
savour thereof is before the moet 
High. 

7 The sacrifice of a just man is 


Hebrew was probably pa Si. The Syriac 
alteration here involves a meaning almost the 
opposite of that conveyed by the Greek. The 
translator seems to have wished to convey 
some of the N. T. directions and promises 
about the gracious retribution to those who 
give. 

sacrificeth praise.) TUN Nat. Syr. “keep- 
eth the law.” Had he read MN for N71 ? 

3. is 2 propitiation.| The Syr. once more 
akers in the same spirit as before: “and 
restrain thy strength that thou do what is 
abominable.” If the Greek represented re- 
pentance as real propitiation, the Syr. omits all 
reference to it, and so avoids what might sound 
either Jewish or Judaising. 

4-11. Nevertheless, though the best sacri- 
fice is good conduct, still for the sake of the 
commandment, actual sacrifices must be 
offered also. ‘This deserves special attention 
as expressive of views afterwards more fully 
developed in Hellenism. 


4. before the Lord.) Syr. “before Him.” 
For the phrase (or rather quotation), see 
references in marg. 

S. For all these things are to be done.] 
Apparently not of absolute and internal neces- 
sity, but simply because ordered in the Law, 
and therefore to be observed. The Syriac 
translator once more alters the statement 
into “ every one that doeth well keepeth the 
commandment.” 

6. maketh the akhar fat.| Perhaps }@1D, 
which should have been rendered “ is thought 
fat,” ic. rich, savoury, “the altar” being a 
gloss. The Syr.: “is the prayer of their 
mouth,”—a very significant alteration. 

and the sweet savour thereof.| Syr. “and 
their works cleave open the heavens.” 


7. the memorial.) Fritzsche suggests that 


acceptable, and the memorial thereof B.C. 
shall never be forgotten. ig 
8 “Give the Lord his honour with ¢ Prov. 

a good eye, and diminish not the ** 
firstfruits of thine hands. : 

g ‘In all thy gifts shew a cheerful (°° 
countenance, and 'dedicate thy tithes 1 or, set 
with gladness. en 

10 ‘Give unto the most High 7 J 
according as he hath enriched thee ; 
and as thou hast gotten, give with a 
cheerful eye. Si 

11 £For the Lord recompenseth, 2 ers ®. 


and will give thee seven times as 70".., 
much. nothing 


wy Of th 
12 ' Do not think to corrupt with Girnsé 


this may have meant the 31% or memorial- 
sacrifice of Lev. ii. 2,9, &c. But this seems 
not likely. ‘The Syr. seems to shew that the 
word is used in our ordinary English sense. 

8. Give the Lord bis bonour.] Lit. glerify 
the Lord. Svyr. “give to the poor,” &c. 

and diminish not the firstfruits of thine bands.| 
Syr. “and vacillate not in thy gifts.” He may 
have read “YON for DYNN: but the alteration 
of “ firstfruits” into “ gifts” can only have 
been intentional. On the “firstfruits,” see 
‘The Temple, its Ministry and Services,’ 
ch. xix, 


_ 9. and dedicate thy tithes.| Syr. “lend to 
him that will not oad The alteration 
here is not only bold, but the reference to 
St. Luke vi. 34, 35 is so clear that we can 
scarcely doubt the Syr. intended to put 
the words of Christ into the mouth of the 
Siracide. Very significantly the Syr. next 
reverses the order of the verses that follow, 
placing v. 11 of the Greek in immediate 
rail agi to v. 9 and wv. 10 after our 
Greek v. 11. The entire elimination of 
allusion to sacrifices and the reference to 
the words of our Lord seem to establish the 
Christian authorship of the Syriac Version. 


10. and as thou bast gotten, give with a 
cheerful eye.] Lit. acoording te the 
finding of thy hend, JT’ N¥DD; Syr. 
« with an ample hand ” (90 for N¥D ?). 


ll. seven times as much.) Syr. “ten thou- 
sand times.” The addition in the Syr., “he 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, 
and who shall recompense but He Himself?” 
is an interpolation from Prov. xix. 17. 


12. Do not think to corrupt with gifts. 
Rather, Think not to bribe. For he 
the Syriac has a most interesting variant, 
putting simply “hesitate not,” without further 
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& Lev. 22. 


20, at a2, fices; for the Lord 1s Judge, and 

Deut. 5. with him is ‘no respect of persons. 
13 He will not accept any person 

against a poor man, but ‘will hear 

the prayer of the oppressed. 

fos: 14 He will not despise the suppli- 

Jeb 29 cation of the fatherless; nor the 


Acts1o. widow, when she poureth out her 
Roi: 2. complaint, 
Gal. 2. 6. 15 Do not the tears run down the 


Eph. 6.9. widow’s cheeks ? and is not her cry 
as. against him that causeth them to fall? 
ree "16 He that serveth the Lord shall 
2Exod. be accepted with favour, and his 
%% 2% 27 prayer shall reach unto the clouds. 
17 The prayer of the humble 
pierceth the clouds: and till it come 
nigh, he will not be comforted ; and 
will not depart, till the most High 
shall behold to judge righteously, and 
execute judgment. 


addition. This suits the train of alterations in 
the Syr. But possibly IM has been misread 
wiv. Whether the corruption here is in 
the Syriac or Hebrew, it is not easy to deter- 
mine, though the former seems more likely. 
We are inclined to think, however, that the 
Hebrew had some denominative of “IN}’. 
The Greek word dwpoxomeiy also occurs in 
3 Macc. iv. 19: dwpoxoria is more common. 
The Lat. renders dor munera prava. Arm. 
‘bring not as a bribe;” and so Aeth. Syr. 
Hex. “labour not with offering.” 


13. He will not accept any person.| Rather, 
respect any person, according to the 
well-known Hebraism. The Syr. has charac- 
teristically: “the prayer of the r comes 
before him.” ‘This can scarcely be regarded 
as a paraphrase ; still less as the true reading. 
The “accepting of persons” comes in from 
the end of the previous verse. 

14. when she poureth out ber complaint.] 
Lit. “prattle;” a contemptuous word, of 
which the original was doubtless p ly 
employed. Gemitus, which the Lat. adds at 
the end of the verse, seems to be a vestige of 
an old reading (which would correspond with 
the Syriac) at the commencement of the Verse, 
afterwards altered to preces, to correspond 
with ixereia of the Greek. 


15. The verse is omitted by the Syr. trans- 
lator, but probably genuine. 

17. tll it come nigh.| Syr.“ till he examine 
it.” 
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18 ¢Forthe Lord will not beslack, B.C. 
neither will the ecw e be patient “=” 
toward them, till he have smitten 5°? 
in sunder the loins of the unmerci- 
ful, and repayed vengeance to the 
heathen; till he have taken away 
the multitude of the ‘proud, and ! Or crwet 
broken the sceptre of the unrigh- : 
teous 5 

19 Till he have “rendered to ™ Rom. 2, 
every man according to his deeds, © 
and to the works of men accord- 
ing to their devices; till he have 
judged the cause of his people, 
and made them to rejoice in _ his 
mercy. 

20 Mercy is 'seasonable in the tGr. sosr, 
time of affliction, as clouds of rain in 
the time of drought. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
1 A prayer for the church against the enemies 
thereof. 18 A good heart and a froward. 
21 Of a good wife. 


[v. 13—20. 


18. The writer rapidly passes to an antici- 
pation of judgment upon those tyrannical 
heathen rulers whose sway rested upon Israel 
with such terrible weight of persecution (see 
introductory remarks). The Syriac does not 
offer any variety of importance in this verse, 
though it renders none of the six clauses 
exactly as the Greek. Perhaps we may find 
a vestige of the old word ppNd, “a sceptre,” 
in oxirrpa, for which the Syr. offers “ rulers.” 
The Lat., too, in v. 19 has preserved a vestige 
of the Hebrew in its rendering “ according to 
the works of Adam.” 


20. His mercy is seasonable.| Syr. “the 
hater will be ashamed.” 

of drought.| N83, which the Syrian in- 
terpreted from his own language. 

The verse indicates an apprehension of 
national suffering, when those under the yoke 
of the foreign rulers would long for some 
seasonable relief in the present, and earnestly 
look for the final deliverance assured to them 
in the righteous judgment of the God to 
whom they appealed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The same abrupt transition as in ch. 
XXxili. (vw. 19), from a subject, sublime and 
of deepest interest, to another trivial if 
not almost repulsive, appears again in this 
chapter at v. 18. Once more we might 
be tempted to think of a misplacement in 
the text; but of this there is not any ex- 


v. I—9.] 


B.C. 


cr. 200. 


God of all, and behold us : 

2 And send thy fear upon all the 
nations that seek not after thee. 

3 “Lift up thy hand ‘against the 
strange nations, and let them see thy 
power. 

‘Ezek.20. 4 As thou wast ‘sanctified in us 
£28. 2;. before them: so be thou magnified 


AVE pa upon us, O Lord 
l, 


* Jer. ro. 
25. 
Or, spon. 


<3 23 among them before us. 
crKings 5 And ‘let them know thee, as we 
432 Oo. 


have known thee, that there is no 


God but only thou, O God. 


—_—— 


ternal evidence. The first part of the 
chapter (vv. 1-17) connects itself with the 
coacluding part of ch. xxxv.—both as regards 
Israel and the Gentile world. It is a prayer, 
at times sublime, for the deliverance of Israel, 
the fulfilment of the prophetic promises, and 
the advent of the Messianic kingdom, even 
although there is not any mention of a personal 
Messiah. As points of subsidiary interest 
we note, on the one hand, the tone of sadness 
as regards the condition of Israel at the time 
the chapter was written, pointing back to a 
period of persecution and suffering ; and, on 
the other hand, the variations introduced in 
the Syriac translation, which, although some- 
times seemingly slight, are of great significance 
as regards the religious views of the translator. 

Of the second part of the chapter (vv. 18-26) 
it is neither easy nor pleasant to speak, espe- 
cially when following on such sentiments as 
in PartI. The connexion between the verses 
ig not very obvious, although the whole may 
perhaps be summed up under the general 
heading ‘“ Discernment.” Possibly also wv. 21 
may mark the beginning of a sub-section on 
the relation of the sexes. We can only add 
that the part as a whole descends from anti- 
thetic sayings, neither very wise nor very 
elevated, to what may be euphemistic allusions 
to the dangers threatening married life from 
the presence of unmarried acquaintances (7. 
25, 26). 


1. Have mercy upon us, Gc.) Syr. “ Redeem 
us, O God, all of us.” 


bebold [us}.| Lat. respicere. 


2. send thy fear upon all the nations that 
seek not after thee.] The last words must 
be omitted as not found in the original MSS. 
of the Greek, but only given by the Vet. Lat. 
and Syr. The addition may be an interpola- 
tion from Jer. x. 25 or Ps. xxxix. 6. The 
Vet. Lat. and Syr. also omit “all.” 


3. the strange nations.) Syr. (perhaps cor- 
ruptly) in the singular. 


ECCLESIASTICUS, XXXVI. 


other strange wonders: glorify thy 
hand and thy right arm, that they 


may set forth thy wondrous works. 


7 Raise up indignation, and ¢ pour ¢ Ps. 79. 


out wrath: take away the adversary, ~ 
and destroy the enemy. 
8 Make the time short, remember 


the ‘covenant, and let them declare !Gr. oars. 


thy wonderful works. 

g Let him that escapeth be con- 
sumed by the rage of the fire ; and let 
them perish that oppress the people. 


4. As thou wast sanctified.| TNW71p3, Ezek. 
xxviii. 22, &c. God is sanctified either by 
rewarding the well-doer or punishing the 
evil-doer: here the latter is indicated. 


6. Shew new signs.| The reference seems 
to the former miraculous deliverances, espe- 
cially to that from Egypt. 


and make other strange wonders.| ‘This 
should be rendered: and do fresh won- 
ders, 3% (Grot., Fritzsche). This is 
confirmed by the Syriac. 

glorify.) Perhaps “ strengthen” (Syr.), 
p20, was intended. 


8. the covenant.] épxicpov; Sin. dpiopors 
confirmed by Syr. Lat. finis; Arm. andS. H., 
“term.” We should therefore substitute 
the end. “Bring near” (Syr.) seems a 
more suitable verb than “ remember.” 


and let them declare thy wonderful works.] 
Svriac, “because there is none that sayeth 
unto thee, What doest thou?” Whoever 
was the author of this phrase, it is very remark- 
able. It is intended to excuse the prayer 
“hasten on the time.” The writer is repre- 
sented as pleading that, if the Divine term 
were brought somewhat nearer, no one could 
find fault with such a change. 


9. Let him that escapeth.| Syr. “In wrath 
and fire destroy the hater.” We are not 
likely to find any easier reconciliation of this 
with the Greek than Yorn and NWN. The 
expression is like r Kings xix. 17. 


and let them perish that oppress thy people.] 
Lit. find destruction. Syr. “and all the 
lords and princes of the people.” Probably 


the b>) of the original meant “ and destroy ” 


(7529), misread by both translators. The 
violence of the sentiment may have led the 
Greek to substitute for it the milder prayer 
in the text. <A literal translation might have 
been dangerous to the Jewish community in 
Alexandria. 
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6 Shew new signs, and make B.C. 


Cir. 200. 
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10 Smite in sunder the heads of 
a" the rulers of the heathen, that say, 
There is none other but we. 

11 ¢ Gather all the tribes of Jacob 
together, and inherit thou them, as 
from the beginning. 

12 O Lord, / have mercy upon the 
people that is called by thy name 
ot * and upon Israel, whom thou hast 
ka Chron. named thy firstborn. 

13 O be merciful unto Jerusalem, 

thy holy city, * the place of thy rest. 

ima 1h Fill Son 'with thine unspeak- 

marsify able oracles, and thy people with thy 
oracles. glory. 


SJ Dan. 9. 
18, 19. 


10. the heads.| Cp. Ps. cx. 6. Syr. “the 
crown,” perhaps softening the ex ion. 
The verse contains a further appeal apaltet 
the tyrannical oppressors of the people of 
God—those heathen rulers referred to in 
ch. xxxv. 18. | 

of the beathen.| The better reading is 
of Se enemy (best Greek MSS., Syr., 
Lat.). 


11. and inherit thou them.| Probably mean- 
ing “ give them their inheritance.” The Greek 
MSS. have “and I inherited,” to adapt the 
syntax to that of xxxiii. 16 (v. supra). Lat. 
et beredstabis eos, following the Hebrew idiom 
pndnam. 

as from the beginning.| Syr. “and let them 
inherit, as thou saidst from the beginning.” 

12. the people that is called by thy name.) 
én’ dvépari cov. Greek would perhaps 
be én’ dvduaros. They were the “people of 
Jahveh.” 

evhom thou hast named.| Beat Greek MSS. 
which thou aaa pape to. i other 
reading is suppo y the Syr., and is pro- 
bably correct, the reference being to Ex. 


iv. 22. 


13. the place of thy rest.| The expression 
is strictly biblical (Ps. cxxxii. 14), and here 
pe significantly used to point to the final 

ment of the good promises of God con- 
cerning Israel and Jerusalem. 


14. Fill Sion with thine unspeakable oracles. | 
Rather, with the talk of thy deeds. 
The passage has been admirably restored by 
Tischendorf from the Vat. aperadoyias. The 
former editions had dpat ra Adyid ou, which 
Fritzsche endeavours to construe. The Latin 
in enarrabilibus verbis, translated in A. V., 
stands for Aoyias, which S. H. also 
represents. e Syriac seems to point to a 


Hebrew M9172. This is apparently the 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXVI. 


[v. ro—18. 


15 Give testimony unto those that B.C. 
thou hast possessed from the begin- “=” 
ning, and raise up ' prophets that ! Or, 
have been in thy name. ear 

16 Reward them that wait for . 
thee, and let thy prophets be found 
faithful. | 

17 O Lord, hear the prayer of thy 
‘servants, according to the ? blessing #0r, sup 
of Aaron over thy people, 4 that ail sacle 
they which dwell upon the earth 623. — 
may know that thou art the Lord, += Kings 
the eternal God. 

18 The belly devoureth all meats, 


yet is one meat better than another. 


only place in Greek literature in which a 
derivative of dperaddyos is used with its 
original. meaning. Ordinarily it means a 
“buffoon” or “jester.” See Mayor on 
Juvenal xv. 16. The dperai (in Pindar espe- 
cially, “ great deeds ”) will im this case be real 
and not exaggerated. 

and thy people.| YEmend from the Syriac, 
and thy templo (vaw). 


15. Give testimeny unto those that thou bast 
possessed.| Rather, to thy ecroetions, 
s.e. ““ works from the beginning.” Prove the 
truth of the record of them by doing others 
like them. But the Syr., which renders “ con- 
firm the testimony of thy servants,” is far 
simpler: and indeed 4°33 (cf. Eccles. ix. 1, 
épyacia) may mean either, but more naturally: 
“thy servants.” Perhaps the phrase “ which 
were of old” led the translator astray. 

and raise up prophets.) Rather, and 
reise up the propheoies uttered in 
thy neme. “Raise them up” in the sense 
of waking them out of their sleep —fulfil 
them. Syr. “let them come.” Similarly 
xeveiy is used of waking up an obsolete story. 


16. The fulfilment of God’s promises is 
described as the reward of the patience and 
faith of those who now suffer, and the con- 
firmation of the truth of prophecy. 


17. according to the blessing of Aaron.) 
Syr. “according to the will of thy people. 
The blessing of Aaron is recorded Numb. vi. 
23. With the Syriac cp. Ps. cvi. 4 (with 
Peshitto). It seems to us clear that the 
Greek is a gloss, and a remarkable one. 


the eternal God.) Syr. “that thou alone 
art God for ever.” 

18-20. The eral subject is that of 
* discernment ”—in matters relating to the 


senses, as regards the speech, and, lastly, the 
deeds of men. ” 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXVI. XXXVITIT. 


19 ‘As the palate tasteth divers 
kinds of venison: so doth an heart of 
‘Job 34 3- understanding false speeches. 

20 A froward heart causeth hea- 
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neth 'a possession, “a help like unto B.C. 
himself, and a pillar of rest. oe 

25 Where no hedge is, there the }°%,.. 
possession is spoiled: and he that »Gen.z. 


Vv. 19—26.] 


B. Cc. 
cir. 200. 


1 Or, 


viness : but a man of experience will 
recompense him. 

21 A woman will receive every 
man, yet is one daughter better than 
another. 

22 The beauty of a woman cheer- 
eth the countenance, and a man 
loveth nothing better. 

23 If there be kindness, meekness, 
and comfort, in her tongue, then is 
not her husband like ‘other men. 


hath no wife will wander up and ™ 


down mourning. 

26 Who will trust a thief well 
appointed, that skippeth from city 
to city? so [who will believe] a 
man that hath no house, and 
lodgeth wheresoever the night taketh 
him ? 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


1 How to know friends and counsellors. 12 The - 
discretion and wisdom of a godly man blesseth 


tomer. 24 He that getteth awife begin- kim. 27 Learn to refrain thine appetite. 
18. The belly.) Syr.‘‘the soul” or “ appe- 24. getteth.| Fritzsche, “by purchase or 
tite ;” and “ sweeter ” for “ better.” otherwise.” 


19. tasteth [divers kinds of] venison.]} 
Omit the words within brackets. The 
English rendering follows a different inter- 
pretation from that of Fritzsche, which is 
that the palate distinguishes venison from 
other kinds of flesh. The Hebrew expression 

which it is hard to recover) may have signi- 

ed “high” meat. It is this which the palate 
can distinguish, whereas in v. 18 the differ- 
ence is discovered during digestion. 

20. A froward heart causeth bheaviness.] 
Syr. “a hidden heart — great is the care 
thereof.” 

but a man of experience will recompense bim.] 
Syr. “ understands these things.’ 

The difference between the two translations 
proves the original to have been obscure. 
The sentiment intended was very likely that 
of Prov. xx. 5. 


21. Omitted by the Syriac. 


22. the countenance.| “Her husband's ” 
(Vet. Lat.); cp. xxvi. 2. The Syriac has 
“ praiseth,” reading M3WO for NDSwWH, and 
makes the countenance the woman’s. The 
idea is that of love being kindled by the eyes, 
often dwelt on by the Greek poets. 


a man loveth nothing better.) 
surpasseth ell human desire. Syr. 
“every desire of the eyes;” possibly an in- 
tentional sobering down of the expression. 

23. and comfort.| Omit these words (found 
in Vet. Lat., Co., 248 ; = ND! according to 
Fritzsche). 

is not... like other men.) His lot far 
surpasses theirs. od xar’ avOpamous is a very 
common Greek phrase, always used in the 
sense of “better” or “higher than man.” 
The verse is wanting in the Syriac. 

A poc.—Vol. LT. 


Lit. it 


somewhere at a certain time. 


beginneth a possession.) Commences pos- 
sessing. But there is little doubt that we 
should read (following the guidance of the 
a lac : * As the beginning of thy possessions, 
obtain a wife,”—NUNX 12) PIP NWN, a 
verse modelled on Prov. iv. 7, ADIN MUN 
ND3n m3p. The Greek translator here pointed 
N2p for NIP; but évdpyxerae is very likely an 
error of the transcribers for év apy7. Hesiod 
in the well-known lines makes a wife the 
second possession. 


a belp like unto himself.| See margin. 
and a pillar of rest.| Compare the Latin 
phrase acquiescere in aliquo. 


25. the possession.] Rather, the vine- 
yard, Cp. Syr. here, and note on xxvii. 24. 


will wander up and down mourning.) “Is 
taken captive and dispersed,” Syr. The 
original may have been obscure; the A. V., 
however, suits the context sufficiently. S. 
Ephraem (‘ Opp. Gr.’ i. 92d@) quotes this 
verse, substituting however tmoyuorn, “ pa- 
tience,” for yur7. 


26. well appointed.| Syr. “like an ante- 


that skippeth.| ‘The better reading (Lat. 
exilicus). The Vat. has “that tumbleth.” 
bath no nest.| Syr. “ wife,” interpreting. 
and lodgeth.| Syr. “and dieth;” but we 
should perhaps emend 2993 for Za\o3. 
avberesoever the night taketh bim.] Lit. 
wheresoever he happens to bo at 
eventide. The verb represented is one of 
a class of Semitic verbs signifying “to be 
Fritzsche 
suggests JUYA (1 Sam. xvii. 16). 
N 
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VERY friend saith, I am _ his 
friend also: but there is a 
friend, which is only a friend in 
name. 
2 Is it nota grief unto death, when 
a companion and friend is turned to 
an enemy? 


CHAPTER XXXVITI. 


The three main divisions of the chapter are 
well marked. Advice in regard to friends 
(substantially the same as that given in c. vi.), 
whether untrustworthy or otherwise (7. 
1-6), is followed by directions with reference 
to counsel (vv. 7-15)—when and with what 
limitations it should be sought and taken. 
This naturally leads to general remarks on 
the need of reflection and the character of rea/ 
wisdom (vv. 16-26). The stanza is very 
artistically arranged. Three classes of wise 
men who are not really such (wv. 19, 20, 22) 
are contrasted with three who are really wise 
(vv. 23, 24,26). In each case an explanatory 
verse is added after mention of the second 
class (v. 21, and again v.25). The conclud- 
ing stanza (vv. 27-31)—if here in its right 
place—once more diverges, as in previous 
chapters, to a subiect not worthy of treatment. 
The “ counsel,” “ reflection,” and “ wisdom ” 
are to discretion in the choice of food and mo- 
deration in it. The only link of connexion 
between this chapter and the first seventeen 
verses of the preceding is in v. 25. Most 
probably the last stanza forms part of the 
following chapter. 


1. Every friend saith.| “We can here ob- 
serve that the Syriac has lost a letter at the 
beginning of the line; for Mow do we 
should perhaps read Jtayj3 “sao. 

Tam bis friend also.) YANN or ‘NAAS, 
meaning ‘I love him ;” cf. Béttcher, ‘ Lehrb.’ 
§ 948; Driver, ‘Hebrew Tenses,’ § 11. For 
the expression compare Prov. xx. 9; and for 
the sentiment, ibid. 6. 


but there is a friend which is only a friend in 
name.) Syr. “whose name is friend.” Com- 
paring Prov. xxi. 24, it would seem that the 
Greek interpretation of this is wrong; the 
author meaning “there is a friend who deserves 
the name,” z.e. out of the whole number of 
self-styled friends there are a few who really 
belong to that class. 


2. Is it not a grief unto death.| The Syriac 
(continuing the Jast verse), “who cometh not 


unto death.” Heb. 33 ny ay xdn, “Com- 
eth it not nigh unto death?” The Syrian 
therefore wrongly pointed nda for xn, whcere- 
as the Greek read 333 for 33; but the latter, 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXVII. 


[v. 1—4. 


3 O wicked imagination, whence 
camest thou in to cover the earth 
with deceit ? 


B. C. 
45. 2K. 


4 * There is a companion, which ¢ ch. 6.10 


rejoiceth in the prosperity ofa friend, 
but in the time of trouble will be 
against him. 


by punctuating correctly, came nearer the 
sense of the original. Compare with the 
phrase Euripides, ‘ Heracl.’ 247, xat rad’ ay- 
xovns wéAas, &c. The omission of the word 
“‘nigh” caused the insertion of the glosses “is 
therein” (évc) and “ remains ” (yévec) in dif- 
ferent recensions. 

ahen a companion and friend is turned to an 
enemy.| Lit. (according to the better reading) 
to enmity. Syr. “a true friend should 
be to thee as thyself.” The original would 
seem to have contained the word 7'N3, and 
also the word P1¥, curiously interpreted in 


one of its Arabic meanings ( 20vaS\) by the 
Greek, and in another ( ja!) by the 


Syrian. 


3. The expression is so bitter that we 
might fancy the author to be speaking from his 
own experience. “O wicked imagination :” 
possibly we should take this phrase generally, 
comparing Gen. vi. 9. But it may be (as 
Fritzsche thinks) an apostrophe of the horrible 
idea of the friend becoming unfaithful. 


avhence camest thou in.] Lit. whenee 
wast thou rolled in,—like an unexpected 
figure on a stage by a machine; compare F. V. 
Fritzsche’s note on ‘ Thesmophoriazusae,’ 
p- 97, where phrases like amopd y’ npiv mpay- 
para Saipwy tis eloxexuxAnxey are collected 
and explained. As the Syriac and Latin both 
render “wast thou created,” we think the 
translator responsible for the Grecism. The 
rolling of water, however, may have been also 
in the translator’s mind. 


4. There is a companion which rejoiceth in 
the prosperity of a friend.| (Cp. vi. 8-12.) 
The Greek, as Fritzsche observes, admits of 
three constructions: of which he prefers that 
by which éraipos pidov are combined, “a com- 
panion of the friend.” But this seems a very 
unnatural expression, especially if we consider 
the fondness of the ancient languages for repe- 
tition of the same word in such cases. The 
Syriac has: * Evil is the friend who approacheth 
the table.” Evidently we have the same confu- 
sion between Y9 and Y7 which was noticed in 
xiv. 9; whereas the last words in both versions 
are apparently translations of 37) ANCYI, 
mma’ in the later Hebrew meaning “a feast.” 
The criticism of this verse is very closely con- 
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8 Beware of a counsellor, and B.C. 
know before ‘what need he hath; “—=* 
for he will counsel for himself; lest 10% 2 
he cast the lot upon thee, is of him. 


B.C. 
Cir. 200. 


t Or, 2 


presence o 
the enemy. 


5 There isa companion, which help- 
eth his friend for the belly, and taketh 
up the buckler ‘against the enemy. 

6 Forget not thy friend in thy 


mind, and be not unmindful of him 
in thy riches, 

7 Every counsellor extolleth coun- 
sel; but there is some that coun- 


selleth for himself. 


nected with that of the next, which commences 
with the same words in the Greek, but with 
‘good is the friend” in the Syriac. The 
bility seems to us in favour of the latter 
ing right, the Hebrew text before the Greek 
translator having been corrupted in a very 
common manner. Probably, however, 37 
JAX and JAX 3 should have been rendered 
“‘an evil friend” and “a good friend.” The 
rule for the postposition of the adjective may 
be broken in the case of 37 (Prov. xxix. 6; 
Ewald, ‘Lehrb.’ p. 751; compare Néldeke, 
‘Syr. Gramm.’ p. 150). The translation of 
the first clause should then have been “an 
evil friend approacheth in prosperity.” It is 
remarkable that the Aethiop. retains “ap- 
proacheth.” 


will be against bim.| Heb. 1339 (cp. Syr.), 
meaning rather, “ will stand aloof.” 


&. There ts a companion which belpeth bis 
Sriend for the belly.) (Cp. vi. 10.) Le. “out 
of sordid motives” (Fritzsche). If we adopt 
the corrections of the Syriac Version (see last 
note), it will be evident that the friend de- 
scribed in this verse must be the opposite of the 
former, and that the parasite cannot be referred 
to. The Syr. renders: “Good is the friend 
who fights against the enemy and takes a 
shield.” It would seem that this represents the 
sense of the original. The parallelism, how- 
ever, makes it probable that some words had 
been omitted, which the Greek ydpw yacrpos 
represent. "We suggest that the Hebrew was 
om sya ond> ame 31, “a good friend 
fighteth on behalf of a friend,” the word OM 
Oy a rather violent Aramaism) being used 
r “a friend,” for the sake of the assonance 


with ond:. The Greek wrongly pointed this 
word OFM, “the belly” (cp. Ps. cix. 4), while 
the homoeoteleuton caused the omission of 
the words in the Syrian’s copy. 


taketh up the buckler.| Cp. Ps. xxxv. 2. 

6. Forget not thy friend in thy mind.| Syr. 
“praise not (MDVA ON for navn dx) thy 
friend lightly” (“at the beginning of the 
friendship,” Barbebraeus). 

and be not unmindful of him in thy riches.] 


g And say unto thee, Thy way is 
good: and afterward he stand on 
the other side, to see what shall befal 
thee. 

10 Consult not with one that sus- 


Syr. “make him not ruler over thy house ;” 
perhaps InXwn Ox, read variously with & 
and & Though the Hebrew text may be 
restorea with some certainty, it is by no means 
easy to detect the original purport of the 
clauses. As, however, the tone of most of 
these precepts is that of warning rather than 
of exhortation, it is probable that the Syriac is 
nearer the truth than the Greek. We venture 
to suggest (assuming © twice corrupted to 3) 
that the author meant, “ praise not thy friend 
above a kinsman, and exalt him not over thy 
household ;” and, if so, as a corrective to a 
misapplication of Prov. xxvii. 10. The Aeth. 
translator conjectures (?) riyy for yuy7, 
“forget not thy friend in thy wealth,” — an 
attractive suggestion, which, however, would 
be certainly misleading. 

7. Every counsellor extolleth counsel.| (Cp. 
vi. 6.) Lat. prodit; ‘considers his own 
counsel best,” Schieussner. Fritzsche regards 
the text as ranhy Our simplest course will 
be to read é£epet for ¢£aipe., though so obvious 
a suggestion can scarcely have been left to us 
to make. The verse will then apparently be 
modelled on v. 1 (was hdos pet "Edutiaca 
atr@ xayw), and the original meaning have 
been “every counsellor will say: Counsel,” 
i.e. will call the course he suggests counsel, and 
therefore properly for the benefit of the person 
to whom It is given; whereas in some cases 
the counsellor himself is the person intended 
to profit thereby. The Syriac, “ Behold every 
counsellor; yet there is counsel] that is well 
mnade,” seems to be a loose paraphrase rather 
than a translation. Compare ‘Derekh Erets,’ 
p. 38: “beware of him that counselleth 
according to his own way (for his own 
interest).” 

8. what need be hath.| I.e. what is his real 
purpose or design. 

lest be cast the lot upon thee.| It is useless 
inquiring what this can mean, since the Syr., 
by its rendering “an evil plot,”’ seems to have 
interpreted ban rightly as “a net:” “lest he 
entangle thee in his net.” Fritzsche finds this 
Meaning in ne forte mittat sudem in terram of 
the Lat. 

10. Examples of the persons whose advice 
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PB. C. 
Cir. 200. 


— ——w 


pecteth thee: and hide thy counsel 
from such as envy thee. 

1r Neither consult with a woman 
touching her of whom she is jealous ; 
neither with a coward in matters of 
war ; nor with a merchant concern- 
ing exchange ; nor with a buyer of 
selling ; nor with an envious man of 
thankfulness; nor with an unmer- 
ciful man touching kindness; nor 
with the slothful for any work; nor 


should not be taken. First, one that suspecteth 
thee; rather, one that looketh upon 
thee with ill-favour: cp. L. and S. s. a. 
troBAérw. The Syriac Version paraphrases 
this “thy enemy ;” but the Lat. in some MSS. 
retains a remarkable variant, ‘‘thy father-in- 
law,” which has indeed no value in itself, but 
points to an original "ON, rightly derived by 
Syr. and Greek from the Aramaic verb NON, 
“‘to see,” which apparently was used with the 
same specialization as the Hebrew }‘ and Lat. 
invideo. ‘This verse comes in the Vet. Lat. 
between 5 and 6; see on v. 11. 


11. Neither consult.| Necessary to the sense, 
but omitted in the Vet. Lat. and Syr. ‘The 
Lat. commences with the words, “ With an 
irreligious man treat about holiness, and with 
an unjust man about justice ;” probably inter- 
polated, when, owing to the transposition of 
v. to, the sentence was left without a natural 
commencement. 


awith a woman touching her of whom she is 


fealous.| avri{ndos. Lagarde, ‘ Mittheilungen’ 


(Giéttingen, 1884), 133, says: “The thing to 
be ascertained by further investigation is the 
signification of avri{nAos. We can only 
guess that it is fe/low-qwife, we do not know 
it; from Steph. ‘ Thes.’ i. 2, 908, it cannot be 
proved.” Syr. “lest thou commit adultery 
with her ;” probably through some misunder- 
standing, though even in the Greek the subject 
of deliberation here is not strictly parallel to 
the rest. Compare ‘ Derekh Erets,’ p. 19. 


neither with a coward in matters of war.] 
Syr. “‘ with an enemy lest thou fight.” 


avith a merchant concerning exchange.| Te. 
about goods, and more particularly about A:s 
goods (Syr.). His advice should not be asked 
on such matters as the article to be taken. In 
all these cases the reader is warned not to ask 
counsel of any person directly interested in the 
result of the deliberation. 


with a buyer of selling.) I.e. about the price, 
as Syr.“ his price,’—the price which he ought 
to pay. In the East it would seem that these 
precepts are by no means unnecessary. 

Then follows a class of counsellors who, 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXVII. 


[v. x 1—1 3. 


with an hireling for a year of finish- 
ing work; nor with an idle servant 
of much business: hearken not unto 
these in any matter of counsel. 

12 But be continually with a godly 
man, whom thou knowest to keep 
the commandments of the Lord, 
whose mind is according to thy mind, 
and will sorrow with thee, if thou 
shalt miscarry. 

13 And let the counsel of thine 


from their character, are incapable of being 
judges of the matter to be discussed. 


with an envious man of thankfulness. | 
Rather, with an ill-natured man (cf. 
Syr.; Lat. viro hivido). 

avith the slothful for any work.| The habi- 
tually timid and shrinking must not be con- 
sulted about taking any important step. 


with an bireling for a year of finishing work.] 
Lit. with a domestic servant. The 
readings, however, vary; and Alex. has “ for 
a yearly servant,” which is supported by Lat. 
Syr. “with an evil hireling bind not up [i.c. 
confide not] a secret.” A man hired by the 
time would be a bad counsellor concerning 
the point at which the work was _ finished; 
since it would be to his interest to protract 
the period as long as possible ( Bretschneider). 
Since no similar disqualification can be urged 
against the ‘‘ domestic servant,” we prefer the 
reading émereiov. 


avith an idle servant of much business. | 
Rather, “work.” Syr. “with a servant who 
seeks to harm his master,” in which we re- 
cognize 272, but scarcely anything more. 
The opinion of a lazy servant must not be 
asked on the question whether there is much 
work to be done. (Cp. Prov. xviii. 9.) 


12. The attributes of the good counsellor 
follow. 


a godly man, whom thou knowest to keep the 
commandments of the Lord.| Whose advice will 
therefore be uniformly on the side of right. 

aubose mind is according to thy mind.| WW hose 
advice will therefore be disinterested. The 
first qualification is wanting in the second 
class of counsellors mentioned above; the 
second in the first. 


and if thou stumblest, will grieve 
with thee.] Forthisthe Syr. has: “and who, 
when thou art hurt, is hurt himself, and with 
whom it goes well when it goes well with thee.” 
Both are explanations of the previous clause. 


13. Yet self-reliance is, after all, better. 
And let the counsel of thine own heart 


Crr. 200. 


cir. 200. 


V. 14—22.] 


own heart stand : for there is no man 
more faithful unto thee than it. 

14 For a man’s mind is sometime 
wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen, that sit above in an high 
tower. 

15 And above all this pray to the 
most High, that he will direct thy 
way in truth, . 

16 Let reason go before every en- 
terprize, and counsel before every 
action, 

_ 17 The countenance is a sign of 
changing of the heart. 

18 Four manner of things appear : 


stand.| Rather, And eall the council of 
thine own heart; a figure curiously like 
that of Plautus, ‘ Mostell.’ 688, ‘“‘huc conces- 
sero dum mihi senatum consili in cor convoco.” 
The Syrian probably had a mutilated original 
before him. 


14. And men’s instinct ordinarily tells them 
what todo. A similar sentiment to that in 
the text occurs in the so-called ‘ First Alpha- 
bet of Ben Sira:’ ‘ Let there be to thee sixty 
counsellors; yet desert not thine own soul.” 
Syr. ‘the heart of a man rejoices in his way.” 
Perhaps the renderings represent 13975 3°)° 


and “13 593 respectively; and the original 
meant “tells him concerning his way.” 


than seven watchmen that sit above in an 
high tower.) Syr. “than the useless wealth 
ot the world.” 


15. And after self-reliance, prayer is of 
primary importance. The counsellors are 
given in the inverse order of importance, — 
one’s friends, oneself, God. 


16. Third stanza (see introd. remarks). 


Let reason go before every enterprize.) 
Rather, perhaps, a word is the begin- 
ning of every act. The Syriac here 
follows a mutilated original: ‘ before all men 


and before everything,” >) a = >) 
133... 53. 


17. The countenance ts a sign of changing of 
the beart.| ‘The words “the countenance is” 
are a gloss from 155, 248, and Co., and must 
be omitted. The words remaining, ‘a sign 
of changing of the heart,” are in apposition 
with pépn, according to Fritzsche, “ four 
things come to light as the signs of the chang- 
ing of the heart ;” a sense which seems ob- 
viously inappropriate. Lat. verbum nequam 
immutavit cor. The Syriac omits the words. 
We believe them to be inexplicable in their 
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good and evil, life and death: but 
the tongue ruleth over them continu- 
ally. 

ee There is one that is wise and 
teacheth many, and yet is unprofit- 
able to himself. 

20 There is one that sheweth wis- 
dom in words, and is hated; he shall 
be destitute of all ' food. 

21 For grace is not given him 
from the Lord; because he is de- 
prived of all wisdom. 

22 Another is wise to himself ; and 
the fruits of understanding are com- 
mendable in his mouth. 


present condition ; and suggest that they are 
part of xiii. 21, 22, written by some one on 
the margin. 


18. Four manner of things appear.| Lit. 
four parts. One may compare Deut. xxx. 
19, “I have set before you life and death, the 
blessing and the curse.” The Syriac has: 
“the Lord created all things.” 


but the tongue ruleth over them continually. | 
Compare Prov. xviii. 21. Syr. “and he that 
ruleth over his tongue shall be saved from 
evil.” This reminds us very temptingly of 
the Arabic oot. (Wright, ii. p. 113, Rem. b.). 


19. The commentators quote from Menan- 
der, paca codiorny doris ovx ait@ copes. 
The passage cannot have been understood by 
the Syr. 


20. be shall be destitute of all food.| Syr. 
“ depriveth himself of all honour ;” Lat. “ of 
everything.” The original, however, may 
have contained some vigorous phrase. 


21. This verse is omitted by Syr., and may 
be an explanation of the fact mentioned in 
Vv. 20. 


22. the fruits of [add bis] understandin 
are commendable in his mouth.| ‘CGommend- 
able” is an emendation of 248, Co., Lat., 
for “faithful,” which, as Bretschneider and 
Fritzsche have seen, is an interpolation from 
the end of the next verse. The Syriac order 
is somewhat confused here. It would seem, 
however, that the clause corresponding to this 
is 23 4, “and the fruits of his works are from 
the appearance of his face.” The combination 
of these two renderings suggests an original 


like YD Sapp anow 5), “and his own 
mouth receives the fruit of his understanding.” 
The Syrian and the first Greek translator both 


took $320 as a preposition, whereas éerrawweroi, 


§ Or, 
wisdont, 
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182 
B.C. 23 A wise man instructeth his for all men, neither hath every soul B.C. 
cif. 200. : ‘ : . cr. 2. 
-_—"" people ; and the fruits of his under- pleasure in every thing. 
standing fail not. 29 ‘Be not unsatiable in any «ch. 3: 


dainty thing, nor too greedy upon *™ *7- 
meats : 

30 For "excess of meats bringeth 1 or, 
sickness, and surfeiting will turn into Sfmecr. 


24 A wise man shall be filled with 
blessing ; and all they that see him 
shall count him happy. 

25 The days of the life of man 


may be numbered: but the days of 
Israel are innumerable. 

26 *A wise man shall inherit ' glo- 
ry among his people, and his name 
shall be perpetual. 

27 My son, prove thy soul in thy 
life, and see what is evil for it, and 
give not that unto it. 

28 For all things are not profitable 


‘¢ praiseworthy,” represents a view which made 
it a passive participle. 


23. A wise man instructeth bis people.| 
These words remind us of x. 1. The Syr. 
has: “there is a wise man that is wise at all 


times,” i.e. reading pdyS for oyd C= yoy), 
and & for US. If we consider (1) the 
parallelism, (2) the frequent omission of letters, 
we shall perhaps decide in favour of the Syriac 
reading. The division implied in these verses 
is into (1) the wise to others but not to them- 
selves; (2) neither to themselves nor others; 
(3) to themselves and not to others; (4) to 
both. The Syr. has misunderstood the second 
clause. Comp. ‘Abhoth de R. Nathan,’ p. 87. 


25. And that reputation will last, in spite 
of the wise man’s death. This verse is omitted 
by Syr. On the second clause, see the intro- 
ductory remarks. 


26. shall inherit glory.| So 248, Co., Lat., 
Syr. The better Greek MSS, have “faith.” 
The original probably meant ‘shall have a 
perpetual inheritance.” 

2.7. People should find out their particular 
weaknesses, and avoid yielding to them. 

28. all things are not profitable for all men.]| 
Syr. “all food is not good.” There has been 


a confusion between 525 and 528. We 
believe the Greek text to be right. 

neither hath every soul pleasure ineverything. | 
‘Pleasure in a little,” Syr. ‘Thisscems clearly 
corrupt; “Xo for \s. The Arabic trans- 
lator makes of this: “ and a little sufficeth for 
the soul.” 

29. Be not unsatiable in any dainty thing.] 
The Syriac has again pls for 53. 


nor too greedy upon meats.) Lit. be not 
poured out, a very elegant Grecism: com- 


choler. 

31 By surfeiting have many pe- 
rished; but he that taketh heed 
prolongeth his life. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

1 Honour due to the physician, and why. 
16 How to weep and mourn for the dead. 
24 The wisdom of the learned man, and 
of the labourer and artificer: with the use 
of then both. 


pare Aristoph. ‘ Vespae,’ 1469. The Syr. 
should be rendered “ let not thine eye be evil 
over,” i.e. be not envious of. This points to 


a Hebrew yun oN, a transposition of "yn Ox 
of the Hebrew (cf. Is. xxxii. 15). 


30. will turn into choler.) Lit. will 
approach near to, Cp. xxxi. 20 for the 
sentiment, and v. 2 (with note) for the 
expression. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The concluding stanza of ch. xxxvii. natu- 
rally leads to what forms the subject of the 
first twenty-three verses of thischapter. But 
when taken in connexion with the second 
part of the chapter (vv. 24-end), it seems as 
if the first part formed a portion of a larger 
train of thought. The subject of the second 
part is sufficiently set forth, or at least intro- 
duced in vw. 24. It is the pre-eminence of 
W isdom—to which Alexandrians and Pales- 
tinians would attach different ideas—as that 
which alone was worthy of a man’s life, but 
to which a man’s whole life must be devoted 
if it was to be attained. As regards this 
general proposition, both Alexandrians and 
Palestinians would agree. But when the Son 
of Strach proceeds to compare with such 
pursuits all other occupations as not only 
inferior to, but incompatible with the pursuit 
of wisdom, the Palestinians would have agreed 
with him in regard to agriculture, vv. 25, 26, 
but not as to handicrafts, the praise of which 
is very frequent in Talmudic writings. Indeed, 
it was a principle (Qidd. iv. 14; comp. 29 a), 
although not universally admitted (see in Qidd. 
iv. 14, the views of Simeon b. Elazar, but 
especially those of R. Nehorai), that every 
parent should teach his son some trade or 
craft. In accordance rather with Hellenic 
than Palestinian ideas, the writer declares all 


BC 


cir. 2008 


= 


v. 1.] 


ONOUR a physician with 


the honour due unto him for 


such occupations needful indeed for ordinary 
life, wv. 31, 32, but excluding a man from 
those higher distinctions and that higher 
work which are sketched in truly Palestinian 
fashion. 

With this train of reasoning the subject of 
the first part of the chapter may be in this 
wise connected that it excludes the occupation 
of a physician from the general disparagement 
of all other pursuits than study. For the 
physician has a direct appointment from God; 
his medicaments are directly from God; and 
the exercise and success of his profession are 
directly dependent upon God. When we 
enter into further details, the various topics 
in the first part (vv. 1-23) appear well con- 
nected, although their connexion is rather 
that of succession of thinking than strictly 
logical, when one thought springs from the 
other. This, indeed, ts the case throughout 
Ecclesiasticus—we had almost said in much 
of Jewish Wisdom-literature, though certainly 
not in the canonical Ecclesiastes. ‘he funda- 
mental position of the writer is indicated in 
the two opening verses of the chapter. It is 
twofold: the physician is to be honoured— 
the physician is from God. In the first stanza 
(wv. 1-8) it is emphasised that the physician 
and his medicaments are from God; in the 
second (vv. 9-15), that healing is from God, 
and that it implies repentance and good 
works on our part. Throughout the writer 
does not seem quite clear how to combine 
the skill of the physician with absolute 
help from God. A very curious instance of 
rationalistic interpretation of the miracle re- 
corded in Ex. xv. 23-25 occurs in v. 5, which 
seems to imply that the healing was in the 
wood. (Comp. the same view in Philo, ‘de 
vita Moys.’ 1. 33; and another rationalistic 
explanation of the miracle in Jos. ‘ Antiq.’ 111. 
1, 2.) The apparent depreciation of the 
physician in v, 15 is not inconsistent with the 
honour previously ascribed to him. It only 
presents another aspect of the subject, and 
the reference in v. 15 1s not so much to the 
physician as to the sick who require his aid— 
dangerous illness being regarded, according 
to Jewish ideas, as the judgment of the Lord. 

From such reference to dangerous sickness 
the transition in the third stanza (wv. 16-23) 
to death and mourning 1s easy and natural. 
The writer enjoins the duties towards the 
dead, and the usual practice of mourning, 
but tempers the latter with the caution that 
while too little of it would give offence, too 
much is unadvisable, as alike hurtful unto 
oneself and foolish, We have here that 
mixture of selfishness and Eastern world- 
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the uses which ye may have of him: 
#for the Lord hath created him. 


wisdom with religion which forms one of the 
characteristics of the book (see General 
Introduction). Alike its philosophy and its 
theology are far from elevated—a kind of 
fatalism not unmixed with a constant regard 
for self underlying all. Yet even here what 
may be designated as the “ ground-tone ” in 
the previous two stanzas is not changed. The 
two ideas are still present to the writer: on 
the one hand, what men will think of us; 
and, on the other, that all is from God. 

We feel tempted to note a few Rabbinic 
parallels to this chapter. In regard to the 
honour due to the physician (see note on v. 1) 
we have the exact parallel in Aramaic in Jer. 
Taan. 66d and in pure Hebrew (though with 
different application) in Shem. R. 21 (see our 
note on Ecclus. xviii. 19). On the other 
hand, we read also: “ The best of physicians 
deserves Gehenna” (Qidd. iv. 14). The de- 
pendence of healing upon God, and the need 
of humiliation, prayer, and good works in 
such cases, were generally acknowledged 
Rabbinic principles. In connexion with 
v. 12 we might quote this: “‘ He that suffers 
pain goes to the physician” (Babh. Q. 464) 
—although the proverb has a wider and 
general application in the Talmud. In regard 
to v. 15 we read this as “‘a proverb”: “ The 
door that is not open to charity (the poor) 
shall be open to the physician” (Bemid. R. 
g, and Midr, on Cant. vi. 11). The duties in 
reference to the dead are often insisted upon 
by the Rabbis. As regards excessive sorrow, 
referred to in v7. 18, we read: “ Every one 
who mourns over the dead beyond measure 
weeps over another dead ” (viz. he will himself 
die), Moed Q. 27 4. On the subject of trades 
and occupations, we have already given paral- 
lels. But as regards the infinite superiority 
of the student to all others, referred to in vv. 
31-end, we recall the contemptuous answer 
of Jochanan b. Zakkai to the workman who 
claimed equality with the Rabbi, since both 
laboured tor the public good, and to whom 
the Rabbi would apply Eccles. iv. 17 (see the 
Midrash on the passage). And although (Ber. 
17a) the Rabbis are said to have placed on 
the same level the work of the labourer in the 
field and that of the student in the city, pro- 
vided only his heart be directed towards God 
—by which, however, we are to understand 
that he engaged in study of the Law accord- 
ing to his ability— yet the immense superiority 
of the professed student of the Law to all other 
classes of men is too well known to require 
illustration. Lastly, as regards the miracle 
recorded in Ex. xv. 25, it may be interesting 
to know that the rationalistic explanation 
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B.c. 2 For of the most High cometh 5 * Was not the water made sweet B.C. 
=" healing, and he shall receive' honour with wood, that the virtue thereof “> 
sip, _ of the king. might be known? aot 
3 The skill of the physician shall é And he hath given men skill, 


lift up his head: and in the sight of 
great men he shall be in admiration. 

4 The Lord hath created medi- 
cines out of the earth ; and he that is 
wise will not abhor them. 


given by the Son of Sirach (in v. 5) occurs 
also in the Targum Onkelos. (For the views 
of Philo and Josephus, see above.) 


1. which ye may have of him.| These 
words must be omitted, as not in the Greek. 
Syr. “ Honour a physician before thou needest 
him ;” with which the quotation in the Tal- 
mud and Midrash, 860 sy qword pre 
md TWN, exactly agrees (Jer. Taan. 66d; 
Shem. R. 21). We learn, therefore, that in 
the Greek text (1) we must emend mpo ris 
xpeias avrov for mpds ras xpeias; and (2) we 
must omit ripais. This last may be merely 
a copyist’s error; or it may have been inserted 
by some one who desired a more natural con- 
nexion between clauses a and 4, and imagined 
the word ripais (“his natural” or “ proper 
honours”) would give this. We do not think 
“ honour” is here used in the sense of “ pay,” 
in spite of the interesting Latinism ut medico 
bonos baberetur, cited by Baduellus. The sub- 
ject of ill-health probably suggested to the 
author the remarkable character of the medical 
art, which even those who are not afflicted 
with illness ought, he thinks, to appreciate. 
The sentiment, therefore, is wholly different 
from that of xviii. 19, but does not imply 
“either that people were in the habit of 
employing medical aid too seldom, nor that 
the medical profession was insufficiently re- 
spected ” (Fritzsche). 

Sor the Lord hath created bim.| Syr. (and 
perhaps Greek): “ for him, too, the Lord hath 
created.” Like the poet, nascitur, non (it. 
Even the vast advances in the science made 
since the author’s time do not prevent this 
observation still holding good. Yet the mean- 
ing may be simply that God hath appointed 
the healing art, “ which is as necessary to the 
human body as cultivation to plants” (Mid- 
rash on Samuel, p. 28 4). 


2. For of the most High cometh healing, ¢o'c.| 
Syr. “ for by God is a physician taught.” It 
is probable that both translators are wrong 
in supplying a verb in the first clause. The 
original (probably mp’ bon) Mxbr 1D 95 
NMAN|DN) may have meant: “ For from a king 
one can receive honour ; but from God only 
the art of healing ;” the phrases being (as 


that he might be honoured in his 


marvellous works. 
7 With such doth he heal [men, ] 
and taketh away their pains. 


8 Of such doth the apothecary 


sometimes in the Proverbs) inverted probably 
to call attention to the play on the roots IND 
and 8B; with which compare Isa. )xi. 3. 
The author is not alluding to the custom 
of maintaining state-physicians (which is well 
attested), but to the nature of his distinction, 
which, coming from a higher source, entitles 
its recipient to higher respect than any title 
bestowed by kings. If the reading “gift” 
of the best authorities (for “honour”) be 
correct, this note will have to be modified only 
in respect of the play on words suggested. 


3. The skill of a physician shall lift up bis 
bead.| ‘The author means that this eminence 
of the medical profession is as a matter of fact 
generally recognised, and that there is no 
position of honour to which a physician of 
unusual skill may not aspire. ‘The case in 
Gen. 1. 2 (cited by Delitzsch, s. v. Arznei- 
kunst, in Riehm, ‘ Handworterbuch’) is per- 
haps to be explained by the special ideas of 
the Egyptians. 

and in the sight of great men be shall be in 
admiration.) Syr. “he shall be brought.” 
The latter seems a more likely expression 
than the Greek rendering. 


4. And no suspicion should attach to the 
instruments of the art. A paraphrase of the 


Original is here preserved: DOD mbyn mon 
Y~wr jo. The word for “medicines” is 
adopted by the Syr. and S. H. 

will not abbor them.| Perhaps some sects 
then, as in our times, disliked the employment 
of natural agency in the healing of the sick. 
(See Midrash, /. ¢.) 


5. A scriptural argument in proof of the 
last assertion. 


that the power thereof might be known.] 
Syr. “the power of God,” perhaps a religious 
emendation on the part of the Syrian trans- 
lator. Fritzsche (after Bretschneider), think- 
ing that it is the virtue of the simples which 
is here being insisted on, prefers the reference 
to the wood; and this seems the correct view 
(see the introd. to the chapter). 


7. With such doth be heal men, and taketh 
away their pains.) Syr. “doth the physician 
relieve ;” similarly Lat., in is curans mitigabit 


v. 9—16.] 


make a confection ; and of his works 
there is no end; and from him is 
peace over all the earth. 

g My son, in thy sickness be not 
negligent: but ° pray unto the Lord, 
and he will make thee whole. 

10 Leave off from sin, and order 
thine hands aright, and cleanse thy 
heart from all wickedness. 

11 Give a sweet savour, and a 
memorial of fine flour; and make a 
fat offering, ‘as not being. 

12 Then give place to the phy- 
sician, ¢ for the Lord hath created 


dolorem; and Ben Sira, SDD NSW On 
7397 NX. The Qal participle having become 
a substantive, that of Piel is employed instead. 
The Greek original must have been corrupted. 


8. Of such doth the apothecary make a con- 
fection.| Rather, the perfumer. Heb. 
preserved as above in Ber. R. 10, HPI On 
Anon NX mp rw. 


and of bis works there is no end; and from 
Lim is peace over all the earth.| This means, 
according to Drus., Grot., Fritzsche, that 
before the drug is made, the patient is already 
healed—a hyperbolical description of the ex- 
cellence and rapidity of the effects of these 
simples. Syr. “that work may not fail, nor 
wisdom from the face of the earth ;” repre- 
senting the same text with the single alteration 
of “wisdom” for “peace.” In spite of the 
ingenuity of the explanation quoted, we believe 
the Syr. rendering to be right; for the per- 
fumer’s concoction can have no such effect, 
nor were the trades of physician and chemist 
distinct in those days. Though all these 
artists are inspired by God, yet they are made 
to employ certain simple means. The reason 
for which, the philosopher thinks, is a Divine 
design to encourage science; which otherwise 
would vanish, being useless. ‘ Miraculous” 
healing would never have suggested a study 
of botany or mineralogy. ‘“ Peace” in the 
Greek text is probably a false repetition of 


now (cuvredéon) from the foregoing clause. 


9-15. Second stanza. 
remarks. 


See introductory 


9. be not negligent.| The word mapaBrere 
is difficult. Lat. non despicias te ipsum. 
Fritzsche, with many others (as A. V.), 
“Neglect not to pray;” but it is doubtful 
whether the word can bear the meaning. 
The Syr. omits it. May it be a marginal 
variant from the last verse representing 


‘g25 ] of Syr. there? 
but pray unto the Lord, and he will make thee 
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him: let him not go from thee, for _ 


thou hast need of him. 

13 There is a time when in their 
hands there is good success. 

14 For they shall also pray unto 
the Lord, that he would prosper that, 


185 


B.C. 
if. 200-6 


which they give for ease and 'remedy ! Or, 
curing. 


to prolong life. 
1§ He that sinneth before his 
Maker, let him fall into the hand of 


the physician. 


16 My son, “let tears fall down © ch. 22. 
over the dead, and begin to lament, ?rhes. 


as if thou hadst suffered great harm + 


whole.| Syriac, ‘because he is the healer ;” 
and either this, or ‘‘that he may heal thee,” 
must have been the meaning of the original. 


10. Leave off from sin, and order thy hands 
aright.| Lit. straighten thy hands. 
Bretschneider compares such phrases as 
“ pure hands” (Job xvii. 9, &c.). Fritzsche 
thinks guilt is symbolized by crooked hands 
(compare with this Propertius, ili. 7,60). The 
expression is in any case a strange one. The 
Syriac omits it. Bretschneider remarks on 
the Jewish theory that bodily pain was a 
punishment for sin. 


11. as not being.] “ He who regards him- 
self as lost will assuredly give the best thing 
in his possession to God” (Fritzsche). The 
whole verse is omitted in the Syr., and the 
last clause of it in the Vet. Lat. 


12. for the Lord hath created him... go 
from thee.| ‘These words are omitted in the 
Syr.,and may contain an interpolation from. 1. 


14. that he would prosper that, which they 
give for ease and remedy to prolong life.] 
Rather, for the sake of life; i. to 
make a living (Fritzsche). Syr. “‘ and by his 
hand there may come healing and life.” 


15. The Armenian Version here recom- 
mences. The Syr. renders: “ because he that 
sinneth.. .is given. ..,” which would trans- 
form what might seem an attack on physicians 
generally into a reason why prayer should be 
employed. The sentiment in the Greek form 
would seem at first sight unlike what we have 
had in the previous verses; but see the remarks 
on the subject in the introduction to this 
chapter. On the other hand, the Syriac gives 
an unnatural expression. For the language, 
comp. Prov. xxi. 14 4. 


16. Jet tears fall down.| Cp. Jer. ix. 17. 

begin to laument.] Probably 12*P Nv. 

as if thou hadst suffered great harm.| The 
Hebrew (e.g. ~ y™)) probably meant “ feel 


13. 


186 
B.C. thyself; and then cover his body 
“7 according to the custom, and neglect 
not his burial. 

17 Weep bitterly, and make great 
moan, and use lamentation, as he is 
worthy, and that a day or two, lest 
thou be evil spoken of: and then 
comfort thyself for thy heaviness. 

S ch. 30. 18 “ For of heaviness cometh 

aCor.7. death, and the heaviness of the 

Se £ heart breaketh strength. 

aGieg 19 In affliction also sorrow re- 

& 37.22. maineth: and the life of the poor is 
the curse of the heart. 

20 Take no heaviness to heart: 
drive it away, and remember the last 
end. 

21 Forget it not, for there is no 
turning again : thou shalt not do him 
good, on hurt thyself. . 

'Or, tke == 22 Remember 'my judgment : for 
xpon kim. thine also shall be so; yesterday for 
haSam, Me, and to day for thee. 

12.2. | 23 * When the dead is at rest, let 


that thou hast suffered,” and the Greek 
implies the same. 


according to the custom.| Rather, acoord- 
ing to his due. D205 — perhaps, in 
graveclothes suited to his station; compare 
Herodotus, ii. 139. 


neglect not bis burial.) ‘This may refer to 
some abuse of the time, but more probably is 
only a solemn injunction of what was regarded 
as a religious duty. 


17. Weep bitterly, and make great moan.] 
The Syr. has a very different sentiment: 
‘Wine and refreshment for mourners ;” 
alluding to the customary funeral-feast men- 
tioned by Jer. xvi. 7, Tobit iv. 18 (Riehm, 
‘Handworterbuch’). Yet such an allusion 
should have been made later on in the 
chapter. 


24-end. Part II. (see the introd.). 


24. The wisdom of a learned man cometh 

opportunity of leisure.) Rather, of a 
soribe. The Syriac, “shall increase his 
wisdom,” seems to be a wilful alteration. As 
the Atticists tell us that evxapia is late 
Greek for gayoAn, perhaps one of these 
words should be omitted. 


and be that hath little business.| And 
therefore can enjoy the leisure necessary for 
study. Drusius quotes from Hillel, “qui 
multum negotiatur non evadet sapiens ;” and 
from R. Meir, ‘“‘minue occupationes et vaca 


by 
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his remembrance rest; and be com- 
forted for him, when his spirit is 
departed from him. 

24 The wisdom of a learned man 
cometh by opportunity of leisure: 
and he that hath little business shall 
become wise. 

25 How can he get wisdom that 
holdeth the plough, and that glorieth 
in the goad, that driveth oxen, and 
is occupied in their labours, and whose 
talk is 'of bullocks ? 


1 Gr. of the 


26 He giveth his mind to make battocks? 


furrows ; and is diligent to give the 
kine fodder, - = 

27 So every carpenter and work- 
master, that laboureth night and day; 
and they that cut and grave seals, and 
are diligent to make great variety, 
and give themselves to counterfeit 
imagery, and watch to finish a work: 

28 The smith also sitting by the 
anvil, and considering the iron work, 
the vapour of the fire wasteth his 


ie (The former is a quotation from 
Abh. ii. 5; the latter from Abh. iv. 10.) 


26. to make furrows.| The expression is 
arare one. The Coptic seems to have read 
evOvvar OF éxreivas, “to straighten.” On the 
Syriac here, see Payne Smith, ‘Thes.’ p. 1891. 


to give the kine fodder.| Syr. “to finish 


his work.” Heb. perhaps mppd, derived by 
Syr. from MDD instead of 8BD. This mis 
take may have led to the other. 


27. So.] Je. cannot become wise. 


that laboureth,¢oc.| Rather, that spends 
the night as the day. 


and are diligent to make great variety.| 
Le. to invent fresh and fanciful patterns. 


to counterfeit imagery.| Ie. to make the 
image resemble the thing counterfeited. 


28. considering the iron work.| So the 
inferior MSS., Sin., and Alex., Lat., Arm., 
S. H., Aeth., but Vat. apyq odnpq, a difficult 
phrase. Fritzsche’s conjecture that this 
means unwrought iron, and that YT’ was a 
false reading for Y4', does not seem supported 
by the Syr., “‘ considering vessels of weight.” 


avasteth.| Syr. “splitteth.” The Vat. 
reading is “stiffeneth.” The Heb. Ypa’ 
would correspond with the Syr., and is ren- 
dered “waste” by the LXX. of Micah i. 4. 
Both en&ex and sme: might be used for the 
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B.C. flesh, and he fighteth with the heat 
“— of the furnace: the noise of the 
hammer and the anvil is ever in his 
ears, and his eyes look still upon the 
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30 He fashioneth the clay with 5.c. 
his arm, and 'boweth down his “~~ 
acon before his feet ; he applieth 1.2%;,c 


himself to lead it over; and he is an. 


pattern of the thing that he maketh ; 

he setteth his mind to finish his work, 

and watcheth to polish it perfectly : 
29 So doth the potter sitting at 


‘Jer. 18.3. his work, and ‘turning the wheel 


about with his feet, who is alway 
carefully set at his work, and maketh 
all his work by number ; 


effects of fire; see Sext. Empir. p. 329, 14 
(ed. Bekker). 

and be fighteth with the beat of the furnace. | 
A remarkable . Syr. “he burneth” or 
“is burnt with.” The original was probably 
nanM, which is almost exclusively employed 
of mental warmth, and was probably intended 
by the author to refer to the excitement pro- 
duced by the heat. 


ts ever in bis ears.| Lit. renews his 
ears, explained: by Grotius as “ pleases with 
its freshness;” an idea which the context as- 
suredly does not confirm. Arm. “excites” 
(xwet?); S. H. “empties” (xevoi?); Aeth. 
‘‘annoys” = xvaie (conjectured also by Grabe), 
or rather amoxvaie:, which may be right; arrok- 
valew ra dra, “to wear away the ears,” is 
a Greek phrase, of which Philo in particular 
is fond, applied to persons who are for ever 
harping on the same string. No less ingeni- 
ous, however, is the conjecture of Fritzsche 
that “renews” is a translation of 799M, itself a 
misreading of &71N', “ deafens,” a word formed 
like “WY. The Syriac has “ towards the con- 
ception he inclines his hand;” a remarkable 
rendering, the discussion of which would 
lead to conjectures not suitable for this place, 
but which suggests the correction dow7 opipns 
wAwet rd obs aro. 

of the thing that be maketh.| Lit. of a 
vessel. 

The last clause, “he setteth his mind 
. . . perfectly,” is omitted in the Syr. 


29. On the process described in this and 
the following verse, see Riehm, ‘Hand- 
worterbuch,’ s. v. Top/erei. 


avho is alway carefully set at bis work.) 
Omitted in the Syr. 


and maketh all his work by number.) Ie. 
makes it to order in definite numbers. 


30. He fashioneth the clay with bis arm.] 
Heb. “¥°; the Syr. seems to have read 71, 
“he breaketh.” 


and beweth down his. strength before bis 


diligent to make clean the furnace : 

31 All these trust to their hands: 
and every one is wise in_ his 
work. 

32 Without these cannot a city 
be inhabited: and they shall not 
dwell where they will, nor go up and 
down : 


feet: The clay is prepared by stamping : 
cp. Isa. xli. 25. The Syriac version, “before 
his death he is bowed and bent,” suggests 


that they took “before his feet” as a eu- 
phemism (co the Latin rigidas calces 
extendere), scarcely to be found elsewhere. 


be applieth himself to lead it over.| “Lead” 
must here mean to “ glaze,” white lead being 
employed in certain glazes. On the materials 
employed by the ancients in making glazes, 
see ‘Dict. of Antiq.’ s. v. Fictile. The 
Hebrew was probably “NWO (ep. Payne 
Smith, ‘Thes.Syr.’ p. 2240, 5.. [aaa0 nats). 
The Syrian, who renders “his work,” may 
have either confused this with MWY, or made 
a mere guess at the meaning, as the Aeth., 
who also translates “work,” seems to have 
done. 


and he is diligent [lit.and his sleepless- 
ness is] to make clean the furnace.| So that 
no improper materials may spoil the pottery. 
Syr. “to build ” (perhaps corrupt; cp. Arab.). 
Perhaps the phrase in Hos. vii. 4 may suggest 
that the Siracide had intended 7nd, “to 
heat,” miswritten 199. 


S31. All these trust to their bands.| Not, 
like the wise man, to their minds. Syr. “all 
these for the sake of their profit;” reading, 
perhaps, 13 3 for NAY 3. (Lat. — 
speraverunt.) Yet there may have been a 
play on the words jD& and JOX. 


and every one is ee They have then 
a wisdom, which is confined to the narrow 
groove of their respective arts; unlike that 
described in xxxix. 1. Both the Greek and 
Heb. (Q3NN") mean rather “plays the 
wise man” than “is wise.” 


32. These are all essential elements of a 
civilised community. 

they shall not dwell where t. 
men shall not establish any kind of com- 
munity (Bad., Drus., Fri.). But the interpre- 
tation of Grotius, “they shall not sojourn,” 
i.e. these artisans will easily find employment 


will.) Le. 
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33 They shall not be sought for 
in publick counsel, nor sit high in 
the congregation: they shall not sit 
on the judges’ seat, nor understand 
the sentence of judgment: they 
cannot declare justice and judgment ; 
and they shall not be found where 
parables are spoken. 


in their native country, seems more natural. 
The Syriac renders: “and wherever they 
dwell they shall not hunger.” This suggests 
that for ov in the Greek we should read od; 
while “they shall not walk about” (Gr.) 
and “they shall not hunger” (Syr.) probably 
represent different readings, 03" and 13y%, 
of which we should prefer the latter. 


33. They shall not be sought for in publick 
counsel.| ‘This clause is not found in any 
Greek MSS. except 248 and the second hand 
of Sin.; into the former of which it might 
seem to have been introduced from the Syriac. 
On the other hand, MS. 248 helps us to correct 


the Syriac text (aoa Y} fod) Join , 
inwhich @Xo/Aq, ‘they shall not be wanted,” 


is clearly required for “they shall not sit”), 
and also preserves apparently a trace of 
independence in the preposition ey (Sin. eis). 
The true form of the clause would seem to 


‘have been, “they shall not be inquired of 


(their opinion shall not be asked) for public 
counsel.” ‘That the clause forms a genuine 
and necessary part of the text is shewn by the 
context and the parallelism so forcibly, that 
even Fritzsche, ordinarily no friend of either 
Syr. or 248, admits it. 

nor sit high in the conzrezation.| Lit. 
“overleap.” Commentators here think 
either of “ septa intra quae habetur senatus ” 
(Grotius) or of “their coming forward into 
the front benches” (Arm., Bretschn., Fri.). 
Syr. (followed by S. H.): “they shall not be 


exalted,” perhaps representing a variant oa 


for 1257", the latter of which, as the more 
difficult, should be preferred ; compare also 
the uses of . (5, in Syriac (Payne Smith, 


‘'Thes.’ p. 945), “ gradatim ascendit ad 
honores, ad thronum regni promovit.” 


they shall not sit on the judges’ scat.) Cp. 
Riehm, s. v. Gerichtswesen ; Job xxix. 7. 

nor understand the sentence of judgment. ] 
Lit. the covenant of judgment; repre- 
senting, accordiny to Fritzsche, OSV" °3, 
a phrase which he supposes to mean ‘the 
law covenant,” fe. the principles of justice. 
No doubt the moral and civil codes were not 
separated in those days.  Syr.: * covenants 
and judgments.” 
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34 But they will maintain the 
state of the world, and [all] their 
desire is in the work of their craft. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

1 A description of him that is truly wse. 
12 An exhortation to praise God for his 
works ; which are good to the good, and evil 
to them that are evil. 


declare.| This requires the alteration of 
exavaat to expaywar (Fritzsche). 
justice.) Most authorities: “discipline.” 


they shall not be found where parables are 
spoken.| Lit. they shall not be found 
in parables; which Grotius interprets of 
their not being found quoted among authors 
of parables. The Syrian seems to have 
pointed IN%%* actively, “they shall not 
find;” ze. ‘they shall not attain to any por- 
tion of,” which he paraphrastically renders 
they shall not “understand.” This is pro- 
bably the better interpretation. The sug- 


gestion that Dun, “ parables,” is a mistake 


for DYOUD, “rulers” (Gaab), deserves men- 
tion. 


34. But they will maintain the state of the 
evorld.| Grotius quotes the Hebrew phrase 


ndiy Ser ain }3 VL, “ people by whom the 
world is rendered habitable,” applied toartisans, 
&c. Our author’s words, however, would 


seem to have been 133" Do na OX 'D 
(Syr. 12°32"). ‘The following clause (in which 
their “desire” seems to represent a word 
meaning ‘ business,” 139, Syriace) would 
appear to give a slight probability to the 
Syriac reading “they understand.” 


and their desire.) ‘The original (probably) 


“their meditation: ” v. supra. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


This 1s, perhaps, one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book. It gives insight 
into the views and philosophy of the author, 
and into one of the main objects of his work. 
Perhaps more clearly than any other it con- 
nects itself with the general drift of our 
canonical Ecclesiastes in discussing the great 
problems of life and the connexion between 
the (moral) government of God and the 
events and incidents of this world. It sets 
forth, from the standpoint of the writer and 
presumably of the Chokbmah or religious 
philosophy otf that period, how the Jewish 
saze-—-the philosophic believer —solved the 
great problems of religious thinking. He is 
no longer narrow, exclusively Judaic, ignor- 
ing other men and other thought, bigoted 
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and prejudiced. He has learned abroad; he 
has made nal experience of what is 
foreign. But, above all, he has been nourished 
at the fount of his ancestral religion (v. 1). 
And from a wider consideration of men and 
things he returns a firm believer in the God 
of Revelation, the God of Israel (vv. 8, 
144, 15). Alike the main object and the 
main result of his thinking and of his investi- 
gations was that which also formed the topic 
of Chokbmab-literature — presented in Pro- 
verbs and Parables (vv. 2, 3, 6,7). This 
was the outcome of a proper understanding 
of the deeper meaning of the Law, with which 
we must here combine the history of Israel, 
as the practical application of the fundamental 
principles contained in the Law (wv. 8), and-of 
which the full bearing appeared in prophecy 
(vv. 1, 22, 23) The great problem of 
Chokbmab was to vindicate the ways of God 
with man. The ¢éesis itself (or the final 
conclusion) is propounded in v. 16a, and 
the manner of its demonstration as well as 
its limits are indicated in v. 164. Nature, 
the history of the world, and the experience 
of each individual force upon us—in view of 
what seems sometimes unmitigated evil, at 
other times like mere accident, or else as if 
it were fate—such questions as these ; “ What 
means all this? wherefore is it?” (v. 17)—that 
is, if there be a God, such as Revelation has 
set Him forth. The Book of Ecclesiastes 
had in part treated the same questions, though 
chiefly from the subjective standpoint (as it 
were of the laughing philosopher). And it 
had answered them by pointing from self, and 
seeming accidentalness or fate—in short, away 
from moral indifferentism—through eternal, 
absolute right and truth, to personal moral 


responsibility as the final solution (Eccles. xi. - 


9; xi. 13,14). But our writer answers them 
rather from the objective standpoint. The 
progression of thought may be thus marked. 
We accept the position that all these seem- 
ingly incongruous things, so full of difficulty 
when viewed separately, are of and from the 
Lord. And we maintain that all His works 
are exceeding good—nay, we regard them as 
His commands (v. 16): for God reigneth. 
But we err and yo astray when we view 
them separately: we must view them in their 
mexus—as integral parts of God’s govern- 
ment—each “in its season,” v. 164; each 
“ for their use,” v. 21. And so we reach the 
conclusions expressed in wv. 33, 34. This, 
in our view, will help us to understand alike 
the structure and the contents of this chapter, 
on which (as so often) the variations in the 
Syr. throw additional light. 
. The praise of the sage in the previous 


chapter leads our author to describe the 
ideal representative of Hebrew Chokhnab 
(Wisdom) inv. 1. In two stanzas, each of 
three verses (vv. 2-4; 5-7), his intellectual 
and then his spiritual qualifications are de- 
scribed. [We omit as spurious the first 
clause in v. 6. The pious gloss—omitted in the 
Syr.—is worthy of the Greek translator.] In 
a third stanza of three verses (wv. 8-10) the 
activity and final success of this sage are 
detailed, the whole appropriately closing with 
an encomium in v. 11 which may well be fitted 
onto v.1. We infer that in the view of the 
writer the main object and topic of Revela- 
tion was Chokbmab or Wisdom. This Wis- 
dom was alike based upon and the outcome 
of the Law, as properly understood; and it 
was also fully indicated and vindicated in 
prophecy, v. 1. Thus Ben Sira had evi- 
dently passed beyond the merely external 
and literal view of the Law, and occupied 
the standpoint of the Old Testament Chok4- 
mab-literature. He continues and further 
developes that direction ; but he also imports 
into it not indeed Hellenistic ideas, but the 
results on his own mind of the influence of 
foreign, Grecian, thinking and intercourse. 
Similarly, he connects prophecy with the 
problems of Cokbmab. In his view it points 
to the full vindication of the results of Chokb- 
mab. ‘The future kingdom of God, as set 
forth in prophecy, would be anti-heathen ; 
but chiefly he regarded it as the vindication 
of the moral government of God, the restora- 
tion of moral equilibrium in the world 
(wv. 22-25). 

The second part of the chapter (beginning 
with v. 12) is intended fully to set forth the 
great topic which engages the thinking and 
teaching of the Hebrew sage —in other 
words, the object and the results of true 
Chokbmab. ‘This is introduced in stanza iv. 
(wv. 10-15 ; six verses) by a solemn appeal, 
of which the outcome Is that true Chokbmab 
will lead to the worshipful acknowledgment 
of God. Then follows in the fifth stanza, 
also of six verses (vv. 16-21), the statement 
of the theme itself (as previously described). 
Next we have an analysis of the thesis of 
Chokbmab. In stanza vi. of four verses (vv. 
22-25) the subject is: the ways of God. 
These are described in a threefold antithesis : 
vv. 22 and 23, v. 24a and 4, and v. 3254 
and 4. The seventh stanza, consisting of eight 
verses (vv. 26-33), deals with the problem 
of the order and phenomena of Nature as 
affecting man, and shews that what from 
one aspect is good (vv. 26, 27) may from 
another aspect prove evil. Yet all cometh 
from God, exhibits His wise purposes, and 


the ancient, and be occupied in 
prophecies. 

2 He will keep the sayings of the 
renowned men: and where subtil 
parables are, he will be there also. 

3 He will seek out the secrets of 
grave sentences, and be conversant 
in dark parables. 

4. He shall serve among great men, 
and appear before princes: he will 
travel through strange countries ; 
for he hath tried the good and the 
evil among men. 

5 He will give his heart to resort 
early to the Lord that made him, 
and will pray before the most High, 
and will open his mouth in prayer, 
and make supplication for his sins. 


6 When the great Lord will, he 


shall be filled with the spirit of un- 


executes His behest. The whole concludes 
with two verses (vv. 34, 35), of which the 
first returns to the original theme (vv. 16, 
17), while the second reiterates the acknow- 
ledgment and praise of God in all things 
on the part of true Chokhmabh (comp. v7. 
144, 15a, b,c). 


1. But he that giveth.) The Greek means 
lit. “except him that giveth.” There can, 
however, be no doubt that the A. V. render- 
ing 1s what the author intended. 


of all the ancient.| Independent literary 
effort would seem to have ceased for some 
time. At the same time the writer is desirous 
of connecting the thinking of his ideal sage 
with the results of the previous development, 
of which it forms only another and further 
link, 


_ and be occupied in prophecies.) Cp. Eccles. 
I. 13. 

2. He will keep the sayings.| ‘Treasure 
them up. Syr. “ learn.” 


and where subtil parables are, he will be there 
also.| The phrase in the Greek (or in the 
Hebrew) is taken from Prov. i. 3. The 
Syriac has: “and he will reflect on whatever 
is deep.” We suppose that this represents an 
original D’poyr, corrupted in the copy of the 
Greek to D'Dpyn, derived from OPy (Chald. 
and Syr.), ‘ perverse,” “crooked.” — For 
atpogy in this sense, a rich collection of 
parallels is given by Schleussner, 5. . 


3. the secrets of grave sentences.| Ie. the 
deeper meaning of wise sayings, which is 
secret; that is, hidden from superticial view. 
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derstanding : he shall pour out wise 
sentences, and give thanks unto the 
Lord in his prayer. 

7 He shall direct his counsel and 
knowledge, and in his secrets shall he 
meditate. 

8 He shall shew forth that which 
he hath learned, and shall glory in 
the law of the covenant of the 
Lord. 

9g Many shall commend his under- 
standing ; and so long as the world 
endureth, it shall not be blotted out ; 
his memorial shall not depart away, 
and his name shall live from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Io # 
wisdom, and the congregation shall *~ 
declare his praise. 

11 If he die, he shall leave a 


4. Further ways in which he qualifies 
himself. 


He shall serve among great men.| Syr. “he 
shall go.” 


and appear before princes.| Vat. ‘‘a prince.” 
Syr. this time: “he shall serve among kings 
and rulers.” The Greek is preferable. 

Also he must travel. 


he hath tried.| Doubtless the original 
meant “he must try,” or “is sure to try.” 
The opening lines of the Odyssey will occur 
to every reader. 


5. He will look for still higher guidance. 


6. And when all these conditions are ful- 
filled, a special grace is required to produce 
the result. But the words éay ... deAnoy 
are omitted by Syr. 

he shall pour out wise sentences as showers. | 
Syr. “ parables twofold;” corrected, how- 
ever, in the Arab. 

and give thanks unto the Lord in hts 
prayer.) ‘The Syriac renders it: ‘‘ people will 
praise him for his thoughts.” Probably the 
original was ambiguous. 


7. He shall direct his counsel.] Lit. “he 
himself.’ 


8. that avbich he hath learned.| Rather, 
wise doctrine. 

9. Many shall commend.] Syr. “many shall 
learn from;” perhaps 37)* and MY. The 
latter in the active could give no satisfactory 
sense, 

11. If he die.) The Greek MSS. seem all 
to have the opposite order: If he persist, 


rr 


ations shall shew forth his ¢ ch. 44- 
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Vv. 12—17.] Ig! 
B.C. greater name than a thousand: and forth his praise with the songs of your _B.c. 
“7 if he live, he shall ' increase it. lips, and with harps, and in praising “2° 
"Or, gain = 52, Yet have I more to say, which him ye shall say after this manner: 
I have thought upon ; for I am filled 16 * All the works of the Lord are 4 Gen. :. 
as the moon at the full. oe good, and ¢ whatsoever. he ez. 3 
13 Hearken unto me, ye holy commandeth shall be accomplished Ma 7- 
children, and bud forth as a rose in due season. r Tim. 
10r, | growing by the ' brook of the field : 17 “And none may say, What is? 
sfeate. 14 And give ye a sweet savour this? wherefore is that? for at time 23. 19. 


as frankincense, and flourish as a lily, 
send forth a smell, and sing a song 
of praise, bless the Lord in all his 
works, 


convenient they shall all be sought ¢ Roms. 
out: ‘at his commandment thee», ,, 
waters stood as an heap, and at the & 7. 
words of his mouth the receptacles 1s, 18. 


15 Magnify his name, and shew 


he shall leave a groater name than a 
thousand; and if he cease, he in- 
creases it. The inversion is found very 
early, although it does not appear on what 
authority. Evidently it was introduced by 
some one who hoped. thereby to render this 
extremely difficult verse easier. The Syriac 
renders: “If he will, he shall be praised 
among a thousand: and if he be silent, among 
a small people.” Clearly we have to deal 
with a text that has been either corrupted or 
misunderstood, for the restoration of which 
we venture the following suggestions :—(1) 
The verbs THY and NM might easily be con- 
fused, owing to the indistinct pronunciation 
of the gutturals in some parts of Palestine. 
Between 3)" DX, “if he stand,” and TON’ ON, 
‘‘ if he desire,” the preference seems to be for 
Y°, on account of “if he cease” in the 
second clause. (2) The phrases ‘“‘he shall 
leave a name” and “he shall be praised” 
perhaps represent NY? and WR; doubtless 
of the two the latter is the more appropriate. 
(3) The phrases ¢usrotet arg and “in a small 
people ” offer no obvious original which would 
account for them both; we suggest, however, 
that the original contained words signifying 


‘without number” (e.g. 1DDD x or HDD 53, 


read by the Greek "BDO 15). The whole 
verse then, we suppose, may have meant: “ If 
he remain alive, he will be praised by (or ‘more 
than’) a thousand; and if he die, by people 
without number.” Omnia post obitum figit 
majora vetustas. 


12. Iam filled as the moon at the full.| Syr. 
‘as the moon on the twelfth day;” Heb. 899 
of Prov. vii. 20. The Latin Version has guasi 
Surore, perhaps having the ceAnna{opuevos in 


mind. 


13. The verses refer, according to Fritzsche, 
to the spiritual blooming and blossoming which 
will proceed from hearing his hymn. 


of waters. 


bud forth as arose.\| The Syriac, “lilies 
and cedars,” seems to represent different 
attempts at rendering 1}. 


by the brook of the field.) Better, the 
water-brook, as A, C, S, Lat. Arm., S. H. 


14. send forth a smell.| Syr. “lift up your 
voices.” 

and sing a song of praise.| Lit. praise 
&® song; compare Ps. lv. 11. As the trans- 
lator is maintaining the schema etymologicum 
of the original, he would seem to have derived 
dopa from alvew. 

16. Magnify bis name] S713 930. 


17. And none may say .. . that.) These 
words are omitted in the T. R., but found in 
the Greek MSS. (cf. Nestle, p. 127). Their 
omission would necessitate the throwing out 
of the second clause; and, as a matter of fact, 
both are omitted in the Latin, which sub- 
stitutes the second clause here for the second 
clause of v. 21. The Syriac, on the other 
hand, while omitting v. 21, has our verse in 
an enlarged form. Plainly the verse cannot 
be original in both places; the question is 
only for which place the author is more likely 
to have intended it. Now such a sentiment 
seems more natural at the commencement of 
the following enumeration than in the middle 
of it. We believe, therefore, that the true text 
is preserved by the Syriac. 

at time convenient they shall all be sought 
out.) The Syriac (v. supra) renders: “No 
one can say, Wherefore is this and wherefore 
that? for all are created appropriately j nor 
can he say this is good and that evil; for all 
shew themselves men at their time.” The 
Syriac expression is peculiar, but probably 
represents the Heb. 11P5" (cp. Symm. 1 Sam. 
xx. 18), which might well mean “ will appear 
on the muster-roll.” 

at bis commandment the waters stood as an 
beap.| I.e. at the Creation, before the sepa- 
ration of the waters into their receptacles; so 


192 


B.C. 18 4 At his commandment is done 
cir. 200. 


~— whatsoever pleaseth him; and none 
Z Ps. 138. can hinder, when he will save. 
£ Hebr. 19 £The works of all flesh are 
4-33 before him, and nothing can be hid 
from his eyes. 

20 He seeth from everlasting to 
everlasting; and there is nothing 
wonderful before him. 

21 A man need not to say, What 
is this? wherefore is that? for he 
hath made all things for their 
uses, 

22 His blessing covered the dry 
land as a river, and watered it asa 
flood. 

23 As he hath turned the waters 
into saltness: so shall the heathen 
inherit his wrath. 


meee 24, *As his ways are plain unto 


14. 9 


Gutmann, Fritzsche. The older interpreters 
thought of the Red Sea or the Jordan. The 
Syr. has a different verse. 


18. At bis commandment is done whatsoever 
pleaseth him.) The Greek means literally, 
in his commandment is all pleasure. 
The Syriac renders: “with joy is his will 
performed.” 

and none can binder, when be will save.| 
Syr. “and none retards his command.” Here 
a question of some interest arises, which, 
owing to the Aramaising character of our 
author’s Hebrew, is hard to solve. It is quite 
clear that the words }IPB, “command,” and 
}pw®, “salvation,” have been confused, but it 
is not clear whether that confusion took place 
in the Hebrew of the Siracide, or in the Syriac 
of the translator. ‘‘ His command” seems to 
us a more natural word in this verse than 
‘« his salvation ;” on the other hand, we have 
some hesitation in crediting the Siracide with 
so decided an Aramaism as the first hypothesis 
requires, 

20. The Syriac has a different verse: see 
also on v. 16. 


22. covered the dry land.| “The dry land” 
occurs in the second clause in the Greek. 
Lat. inundavit; Syr. “riseth;” perhaps we 
should read éréxAvcew for érexdduper. 


23. As be hath turned the waters into salt- 
ness: so, d9°c.| Probably Bretschn. and others 
are right in referring “‘so” to the previous 
verse, with the meaning “similarly,” “on the 
con ” or “as powerfully.” The Syriac 
has: “so doth his wrath judge the nations.” 
Clearly the author meant “bis wrath” to be 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXIX. 


[v. 18—29. 


the holy; so are they stumblingblocks 
unto the wicked. 

25 For the good are good things 
created from the beginning : ‘so evil ‘ch. 4°. 
things for sinners. 

26 * The principal things for the *°- 29. 
whole use of man’s life are water, 
fire, iron, and salt, flour of wheat, , . 
honey, milk, and ‘the blood of the x.” 
grape, and oil, and clothing. ee 


27 * All these things are for cn. a 22: 
to the godly : so to the sinners tee . 
are turned into evil. ae 

28 There be spirits that arecre- |” 
ated for vengeance, which in their 
fury lay on sore strokes; in the time 
of destruction they pour out their 
force, and appease the wrath of him 
that made them. 


29 * Fire, and hail, and famine, 4 ch. 40.9. 


B.C. 
Cir. 200 


== 


the subject of the sentence, in antithesis to 
bis blessing, which is the subject of the previous 
verse. The Hebrew then was probably {3 
D2 wey’ 31739, “so doth his wrath drive out 
(exterminate) nations ;” and “ his wrath ” will 
also be the subject of the second clause, which 
perhaps contains a reference to the Cities of 
the Plain. Cp. Ps. cvii. 33. 


24. A favourite sentiment with our author. 


25. so evil things for sinners.| Lat. “ good 
and evil;” Syr. “for sinners also whether for 
good or evil.” The agreement of these two 
versions might seem a strong argument in 
favour of this having been the original text. 
But the Greek rendering suits the context far 
better, and the Syr. and Latin reading may 
only represent a later Christian emendation. 


26. The place of tron in this list is certainly 
remarkable. The Syriac list adds “ fat ” and 
“ raiment.” 


28. The question whether these “ spirits ” 
are angels or winds is discussed by Fritzsche, 
who decides for the latter; yet vv. 29, 30 
seem to contain a list of these “spirits.” 
Unless, therefore, it is a poetical phrase for 
“forces,” we must regard it as embodying 
the same idea as in later Rabbinism, which 
personified as Angels certain natural pheno- 
mena and eventualities. 


lay om sore strokes.} Syr. “uproot moun- 
tains.” The expression O° 1 ‘py was in 
common Rabbinic usage to denote the ac- 
complishment of the seemingly impossible or 
incredible (see the passages in ‘ The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah,’ vol. ii. pp. 109, 
376, notes). 


v. 30—35.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XXXIX. XL. 193 

fie and death, all these were created for good: and he will give every need- B.C. 
“= vengeance ; ful thing in due season. (ee 

*Dent.32. 30° Teeth of wild beasts, and 34 So that a man cannot say, This 
ae scorpions, 4'serpents, and the sword, is worse than that: for in time they 
‘+ punishing the wicked to destruction. shall all be well approved. 
LOr, 31 ¢ They shall rejoice in his com- 35 And therefore praise ye the 
ee mandment, and they shall be ready Lord with the whole heart and 
3; upon earth, when need is; and when mouth, and bless the name of the 
8.8 their time is come, they shall not Lord. 

transgress his word. CHAPTER XL. 

32 Therefore from the beginning 1 Many miseries in a man’s life. 12 The 

I was resolved, and thought upon reward of unrighteousness, and the fruit of 

these things, and have left them in true dealing. 17 A virtuous wife and an 
a Cait aupein honest friend rejoice the heart, but the fear of 
3L E- the Lord is above all, 28 A beggar’s life is 
Nex. 16. 33 7 All the works of the Lord are fateful. 

29. famine and death.) Syr. “and deadly internal connexion with the previous chapter 
stones.” Here a somewhat similar difficulty lies in this, that here the object is once more 
occurs to that noticed at v. 18; for clearly to shew that the good as well as the evil that 
we have a confusion between }°©3, “stones,” befals men is from the Lord, and thus again 
and {2, “hunger,” and the confusion may to vindicate the ways of God. 
have been either in the Hebrew or the Syriac. The discussion is introduced by a prefatory 
Fewest difficulties will be offered by the sup- Verse, of which the burden is that somehow 
position that the Greek translation is correct. Sorrow seems the lot of all men. Some of 


30. Teeth of wild beasts.| Syr. “ beasts of 
teeth,” i.e. wild beasts, a very common Syriac 
phrase; and this the order of the Greek 
words makes it probable that the Siracide 
himself employed. 


32. Therefore from the beginning I was 
resolved.| ‘ Against temptations which might 
shake his faith in God’s providence” (Grotius). 
In that case, for “I thought ” we should pro- 
bably substitute “I perceived ” the true state 
of the case. The verse makes the author cite 
his words above (16, 17), which the inter- 
vening verses have proved. The Syrian, not 
seeing this reference, has a rendering which 
is very plainly wrong. 


33. be will give.| Rather, supply or 
“ furnish.” 


34. in time they shall all be well approved. | 
On the occasion for which they were created. 
The Syriac adds, “for they are all stored up 
in his treasuries.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


The connexion of this with the preceding 
chapter is both external and internal. As 
regards the former, the mention of the evils 
which afflict us in the world leads to the 
discussion of human sorrow and of its causes. 
This forms the first part of the chapter, end- 
ing with v. 17; while in the second part, by 
way of contrast, the happiness that is in the 
world is described, and its real source indi- 
cated as in the fear of the Lord. The 


A poe.— Vol. I. 


these sorrows are caused by the conditions 
of our existence, by the evil that comes to us 
through care, or lastly by our own needless 
or foolish apprehensions. This is the theme 
of the first stanza of six verses (vv. 2-7). 
But if this be the common lot of humanity, 
it falls sevenfold on the wicked, and theirs 
are also real evils—and these come to them 
from God in punishment of their sins. This 
is the subject of the second stanza (comprising 
four verses: vv. 8-11). A more detailed 
exposition of this follows in the third stanza 
(vv. 12-17). The first and the last verse in 
it are antithetic, and may be regarded as 
introductory and concluding, while the inter- 
mediate four verses form two couplets: the 
first (vv. 13, 14) shewing what becomes of 
their ill-gotten goods, the second what be- 
comes of their children (vv. 15, 16); these 
two—property and children—being the chief 
objects of desire. And the stanza appro- 
priately closes with the antithesis of v. 17. 

With wv. 18 begins the second part of the 
chapter. If there be sorrow in the world— 
and real sorrow is the consequence of sin— 
there is also much real good and joy, and the 
truest and best is the result of fear of the 
Lord. ‘his is beautifully set forth in a stanza 
of ten verses (vv. 18-27), in eight of which the 
second clause always forms a counter-climax 
to the first, while the ninth verse leads up to 
the final conclusion, fully expressed in the 
concluding verse (v. 27), which sets forth 
the blessedness resulting from fear of the 
Lord. 

The concluding stanza of three verses 

O 


19. 
Eccles. x. 


ce 


§ Or, to 


REAT “travail. is created for 

every man, and an heavy yoke 

is upon the sons of Adam, from the 

day that they go out of their mother’s 

womb, till the day that they return 
to the mother of all things. 

2 Their imagination of things to 
come, and the day of death, [trouble] 
their thoughts, and [cause] fear of 
heart ; 


3 From him that sitteth on a. 


throne of glory, unto him that is 
humbled in earth and ashes ; 

4 From him that weareth purple 
and a crown,! unto him that 1s clothed 


the porter. ay ish aq linen frock. 


(vv. 28-30) is somewhat loosely connected 


with the subject-matter of the chapter, being 


apparently a practical application in the nature 
of advice how to avoid an unhappy life by 
industry, frugality, and piety. 

1. till the day that they return.] The 
Greek of the best MSS. here is difficult, and 
indeed unconstruable. Even if we render 
“till the day of their being buried into the 
mother of all things” (Lat., Aeth.), we obtain 
an unnatural ex ion. We should expect 
the word DN or *DNA, “ their being gathered 
in,” and some word meaning this we believe 
the Greek to have had originally; eg. 
émorpopns of MS. 157 (rendered in the 
A. V.). The Syriac Version has: “and so 
long as they grasp the land of the living.” 


2. Their imagination, do’c.| ‘The text starts 
with a remarkable accusative, which the 
Lat., S. H., and Arm. versions, ee lin- 

rum, faithfully represent. To Bretschn. 
is due the suggestion that the original had 
ns, “with,” which the translator mistook for 
the sign of the accusative. However, the 
Syriac translation makes the words contained 
in this verse the subject of which the sub- 
stantives in v. § are the predicate, verses 3 
and 4 forming a parenthesis, which construc- 
tion seems obviously right. The translation 
should be emended as below. 

their thoughts.] Syr. “ their glory.” 

and the fear of their heart.}] Syr. 
‘* and the occupation of their heart.” 

the imagination of expeotation.] 
Syr. “‘ and the end of their words.” 

the day of death.] Syr. “till the day 
of their death.” 

4. a linen frock.| Syr. “the garment of 
poverty.” 

5. According to the punctuation as altered 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XL. 


.-. the vision of bis beart.] 


[v. r—8. 


5 Wrath, and envy, trouble, and 
unquietness, fear of death, and anger, 
and strife, and in the time of rest 
upon his bed his night sleep, do 
change his knowledge. 

-6 A little or nothing is his rest, 
and afterward he is in his sleep, as 
in a day of keeping watch, troubled 
in the vision of his heart, as if he 
were escaped out of a battle. 

7 When all is safe, he awaketh, 
and marvelleth that the fear was 
nothing. 

8 [Such things happen] unto all 
flesh, both man and beast, and that 


is sevenfold more upon sinners. 


in agreement with the Syr. (see v. 2), a stop 
should be placed at “ strife,” and “do” altered 
to “doth.” The objects of his thought 
enumerated are seven: perhaps the last two 
seem to be nearly the same as the first; the 
first is rather passion, the sixth rankling 
hatred (Lat. furor and iracundia perseverans ; 
similarly Arm.). 

change bis knowledge.| 
mind. 


6. as in a day of keeping watch.| Rather, 
of watch, or of watohing. Just as the 
watcher, says Fritzsche, is alarmed by every~ 
thing which he sees, so is the dreamer. But 
“a day of watching” seems a very unin- 
telligible expression. It is unfortunate that 
the Syriac deserts us here. The Armenian 
Version gives two very satisfactory emenda- 
tions, ¢vumrviots and coma, and after that 
he toils with dreams as in the day. 
The period during which he really rests is 
short, scarcely lasting a moment; during the 
rest of the time he is as hard at work as in 
the daytime. Had the Armenian translator 
been less faithful, it would not have been so 
easy for us to see what he read. 


Syr. “of the 
night,” the more ordinary expression. 


7. When all is safe, be awaketh.| So 
Grotius. Bretschneider renders: “ at the mo- 
ment when he is rescued from this troubled 
dream.” Fritzsche, “at the moment of his 
supposed rescue ;” s.¢. at the critical moment 
in the vision, when he fancies himself out of 
reach, he wakes up. The expression, how- 
ever, is sufficiently strange to indicate either 
corruption or mistranslation. The Syr. ren- 
ders: “according to the desire in his heart.” 
It is not easy to suggest any words which 
would have given rise to both interpretations. 
Perhaps the verse began with words signi- 


Alter his state of 


ae 


9-18] ECCLESIASTICUS. XL. igs 
sees 29 Death, and bloodshed, strife, 14, While he openeth his hand he BS 


and sword, calamities, famine, tribu- 
lation, and the scourge ; 

10 These things are created for 
Gen, the wicked, and for their sakes came 
1% the ¢ flood. 
tens, Yi “All things that are of the 
| earth shall turn to the earth again: 
~?-"* and that which is of the ‘waters doth 
es return into the sea. 

Gr. 12 All ' bribery and injustice shall 
“be blotted out : but true dealing shall 
endure for ever. 

13 The goods of the unjust shall 
be dried up like a river, and shall 
vanish with noise, like a great thunder 


In rain. 


*ch. 39 
739 29» 30. 


.and a cry” 


fying “he wakes up with. 
The 


(AY, misread by Greek Ty). 
phrase xaip@ owrnpias occurred in iv. 22. 


8. Riera things|.| As those about to be 
descri 


[bappen] unto all flesh.) Rather, are 


with all flesh. The verse would seem 
to have been corrupted at an early period. 
The Syriac omits 77. 9, 10. 

9. Fritzsche would omit as a gloss the 
word “ tribulation(s),” partly with the view of 
gaining a group of seven, partly because the 
word is too general, as he thinks, to occur in 
the middle of such a list. The same diffi- 
culties may have been felt by those copyists 
who put all the words following émaywyai in 
the genitive, and make them depend on it; 
compare also Schleussner s.v. In rhetorical 
enumerations of this sort, however, we must 
not be too critical. 


ll. that which is of the waters doth return 
into the sea.) Syr. “that which ts from the 
height to the height,” reading OD for DD. 
Between these variants there cannot be any 
difficulty in choosing. For the sentiment of 
the Greek not only occurs in Eccles. 1. 7, 
but forms a very appropriate conclusion of 
the stanza (see introd. remarks); while that 
of the Syriac would scarcely be biblical. 


12. All bribery and injustice.|  Syr. “ every 
sinner and ungodly man,” perhaps para- 
phrasing. For the general reasoning see the 
introductory remarks. 


13. shall be dried up like a river.) Like 
an J}S® or stream which fails in the summer. 
and shall vanish with noise.) Rather, 
shall roar themselves out, ze. exhaust 
their power, like the thunder in summer; a 


shall rejoice: so shall transgressors 
come to nought. 

15 The children of the ungodly 
shall not bring forth many branches : 
but are as unclean roots upon a hard 
rock. 

16 “The weed growing upon every / £Job8, 11 

water and £ bank of a river shall be ©7* ** 


ey 


£ Gen. 4r. 

pulled up before all grass. ee 
17 Bountifulness is as 'a most !0r, 

a garden 


fruitful garden, and mercifulness en- siaz is 
dureth for ever. ied a 

18 To labour, and * to be content « H Phil. 4 
with that a man ‘hath, is a sweet life: 
but he that findeth a freasuce is above 
them both. 


rim. 6.6. 


remarkable comparison. Fritzsche thinks of 
the noise of the thunder being overpowered 
by that of the rain. 


14. While be openeth his band he shall 
rejoice.| Rather, In the opening of his 
hands one shall rejoice (Bissell)—pro- 
bably in the sense of: when such an one is 
made to restore his ill-gotten gains, or is 
emptied of his riches, there is general joy. 


15. The children of the ungodly shall not 
bring forth, €'c.| They will therefore be 
unable to fully enjoy their possessions. 

but areas.) Lit. “and” (ae. nor). Syriac: 
“the root of sinners is like an ear which 
springs up on a rocky crag; ” which, because 
it hath no depth of earth, must soon wither 
away. It seems as if the Syrian were thinking 
of the familiar parable in St. Matt. xiii. 


16. The weed.| The Hebrew iNM® ts trans- 
literated as in other places of the LXX. It 
seems to us that 7. 144 should be transferred 
hither. Cp. Job-viil. 11, 12. 


17. is as a most fruitful garden.| Lit. a 
garden in blessings. ‘The Syriac has : 
“the works of the just shall be blest é time.” 
It is difficult to tell whether the Hebrew []¥9, 
“like Eden,” was mistaken for j3¥3, or 
whether the error is no older than the Syriac 
Version itself. 


18. Here begins the second part of this 
chapter (see introductory remarks). The 
Syriac Version adds at the end of v.17, “and 
he that approacheth unto them is like one 
that findeth a treasure:” while for this verse 
it gives ‘‘majesty and honour establish the 
name ; yet better than both is he that findeth 
wisdom.” The frst of these clauses seems 
identical with the second in the Greek, with a 

O 2 
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1g Children and the building of a 
city continue a man’s name: but a 
blameless wife is counted above them 
both. 

20 Wine and musick rejoice the 
heart: but the love of wisdom is 
above them both. 

21 The pipe and the psaltery make 
sweet melody: but a pleasant tongue 
is above them both. 

22 Thine eye desireth favour and 

gauty: but more than both corn 
while it is green. 

23 A friend and companion never 


meet amiss: but above both is a wife 
with her husband. 


slight corruption of 071°3¥D to some derivative 
of #33; while the remaining two bear most 
of the traces of interpolation. The Latin 
Version substitutes in ea for trép apoorepa. 


19. Children and the building of a city.] 
Syr. “building and planting.” The word 
}*33 might be pointed so as to mean either 
“building” or “children.” The second word 
“building” represents more than once in the 
LXX, the Hebrew M23, which might also 
mean “ daughters.” A comparison with the 
Syriac shews us that wdAews is a gloss. The 
true text may therefore have been, “ Sons and 
daughters continue a man’s name ; but never- 
theless a blameless wife surpasses them.” 
We suppose the Aramaising form suggested 
to have given rise to the error of the trans- 
lators. The S. H. Version has here a marginal 
note to prevent the misunderstanding in the 
case of the first word. 


20. Wine and musick.| Syr. “old wine.” 


the love of wisdom.| If this be correct, the 
words must represent the Greek @Aogodia, 
and correspond with similar makeshift ren- 
derings of that word in Syriac and other 
languages. For that which rejoices the heart 
must be something acting on it objectively, 
not subjectively, corresponding therefore with 
* philosophy,” but not with the “ love of 
wisdom.” Syr. “the love of a friend.” 


22. favour.| Old English for “grace.” Cp. 
“young though thou art, thine eye hath staid 
upon some favour that it loves” (Shakespeare, 
‘Twelfth Night,’ i. 4). 

corn while it is green.| Lit. the green 
of the sown-land. Compare M. Aurelius, 
x. 35: “ The healthy eye must not say ra 
xAwpa GéX\w, I want only green ;” Viridia enim 
cculis grata sunt visumque reficiunt (Gataker). 
Among the “ingenious sayings” of Mohammad 
(Freytag, ‘Proverbia Arabum,’ Iii. 1, 608) is 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XL. 


[v. 19—28. 


24 Brethren and help are against 
time of trouble: but alms shall de- 
liver more than them both. 

25 Gold and silver make the foot 
stand sure: but counsel is esteemed 
above them both. 

26 Riches and strength lift up the 
heart: but the fear of the Lord is 
above them both: there is no want 
in the fear of the Lord, and it need- 
eth not to seek help. 


27 The fear of the Lord. is ‘a ¢ ver. 17. 


fruitful garden, and “covereth him '°:. 
a garden 
above all glory. that ts 
8 My son, lead not a beggar’s “*~ 
‘ y ? && # Isai 4.5, 


life ; for better it is to die than to beg. 
this: ‘“ Aspectus rerum viridium videndi facul- 
tatem auget.” 


23. never meet amiss.] It might be sug- 
gested from a comparison with the Syriac 
that the Hebrew was here 0°33, meaning 
“vreet” rather than ‘‘meet.” “Greetings” 
or good wishes from friends come never 
amiss; and yet more timely are those paid 
by a wife to her husband (TWN AN; NN being 
falsely interpreted as “with.” This, in ac- 
cordance with a later Rabbinic exegetical 
rule. Comp. Jer. Ber. 144, Ber. R. 1, and 
other passages). The Arm. and Aeth. agree 
with Syr. in substituting ‘‘a good wife” for 
the last words. 

24. Brethren and help are against time of 
trouble.) The Heb. NY, probably employed 
in the original, should have been pointed 
(with Syr.) WY and rendered “ally:” “A 
brother and an ally [save] in time of trouble.” 
The sentiment of the verse is common in our 
author and elsewhere (e.g. Prov. xvil. 17). 


25. make the foot stand sure.) Cp. Ps. 
XXXL. 9. 
counsel,] Sagacity. 


26. it needeth not.) Rather, one need- 
eth not in it: #¢. armed with it, a man 
requires no other help. 


27. a fruitful garden.) See v.17. 
Syriac renders similarly in both places. 

and covereth him above all glory.| The 
authorities vary between the sing. and plur. 
for ‘‘covereth.” Fritzsche decides for the 
singular, on the ground that the subject must 
be “God,” who covers his fear [with glory] 
more than all greatness. ‘The original must 
have been difficult, for the Syrian hesitates 
between “ is raised” and “is praised.” 


The 


28-30. Begging. Cp. xxix. 21 59g. 
28. lead not a beggar’s life.| The Syriac 


oD 


Vv. 29—1.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XL. XLI. 197 
B.C. 29 The life of him that dependeth CHAPTER XLI. ace 


on another man’s table is not to be 
counted for a life; for he polluteth 
himself with other men’s meat: but 
a wise man well nurtured will beware 
thereof. 

30 Begging is sweet in the mouth 
of the Eeedlac: but in his belly 
there shall burn a fire. 


entirely perverts this very simple sentiment: 
‘‘refuse not him that asketh thee; be not 
good to kill, but be good to preserve alive.” 


29. that dependeth.| Lit. that looketh 
to. The phrase corresponds with the Rab- 
binical 473n ynbw> A_YDN; “Three lives are 
no lives: he that looketh to the table of 
another,” &c. (Bets. 324; Abh. de R. N. 25). 


Sor be polluteth bhimself.| Rather, who 
polluteth himself. Fritzsche takes this 
literally, on the ground that the meat given 
him might very well be unclean; we prefer 
to take it figuratively. 

but a wise man well nurtured.| Ie. well 
educated. 


30. Fritzsche would understand this of 
the contrast between his sweet manner and 
his internal feeling of degradation. The 
“begging” is more frequently interpreted of 
the morsel which he receives, while Grotius 
makes the “fire” that of hunger. The 
author is apparently thinking of Job xx. 12. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


The chapter consists of two parts (the first 
ending with vw. 13), which are connected by 
succession in thinking rather than by a logical 
nexus. The first part of the chapter, how- 
ever, is closely bound to the argument in the 
previous chapter. There the writer had 
treated of the evils that afflict man, among 
which “ fear of death” was the most real and 
common to all (xl. 1-5). Besides, this was 
an evil the source of which must be traced to 
the Creator Himself. But in the first part 
of ch. xli. the writer endeavours to prove even 
in this respect his previous thesis by shewing 
in the first stanza (vv. 1-4) that death is not 
such an evil as men represent or imagine it; 
and, in the second stanza (wv. 5-13), that it 
only becomes a real evil to the ungodly (comp. 
also xl. 8). Throughout we notice in the 
treatment of this subject a melancholy absence 
of the hope of another and better life. In the 
first stanza consolations are offered derived 
from the welcome release which death brings 
under certain circumstances, and from its 

incidence, so that after all it was ulti- 
mately of little consequence how many years 


1 Zhe remembrance of death. 3 Death is not to 
be feared, § The ungodly shall be accursed. 
Ir Ofanevil anda good name. 14 Wisdom 
ts to be uttered. 16 Of what things we should 
be ashamed. 


DEATH, how bitter is the re- 
membrance of thee to a man 

that liveth at rest in his possessions, 
unto the man that hath nothing to 


a man might have to live, while, on the other 
hand, it was right to submit to the will of 
God. Such being the case, the second stanza 
Scag 5-13) shews that death had real terrors 
or the sinner. The three things upon which 
a man set value and which would remain, as 
reward or otherwise, after his death, are 
described in an ascending climax as property, 
children, reputation. In all these three would 
the sinner suffer after his decease. Of these 
three the most precious and most enduring 
was a good name, after which we should 
chiefly strive. 

This latter statement naturally leads in the 
second part to an enumeration of the things 
which were shameful, and should therefore 
be avoided. The three introductory verses 
(wv. 14-16) bear particular reference to this, 
that to be proud or else ashamed of a thing 
it must appear outwardly and publicly: in 
other words, that the reputation of which we 
are to have such care depends upon this. 
Nineteen things are then enumerated of which 
we should be ashamed. These apply to the 
various circumstances of life, and they are 
arranged in a certain order and connexion. 
We mark that, in accordance with the pur- 
pose of the writer, only such offences are 
mentioned as may permanently injure a man’s 
reputation. Some difficulty may be felt as 
regards the offence mentioned in v.19¢. We 
have little doubt that (as Fritzsche suggests) 
the expression was proverbial. Nor can we 
doubt that it referred to an unwillingness to 
give to the poor from the abundance of one’s 
table (comp. St. Luke xvi. 20, 21). And here, 
indeed, we. have a parallel Rabbinic saying 
(Sanh. 92 a): “ He that does not leave a piece 
of bread (NB) upon his table shall never see 
a sign of blessing” (M352 {0°D = no good 
shall ever come to him). [In Jer. Teram. 
45 d it is interdicted to put bread under one’s 
arm. Levy (‘Neuhebr. Worterb.’ iv. 1542) 
regards this as directed against superstition, 
but the context shews that it was forbidden 
because perspiration, except from the face, 
was regarded as poisonous. } 


1. Drusius com Seneca’s words: “ O 
vita misero longa, felici brevis.” 

the remembrance of thee.] Probably the 
original had “ art thou” (cf. Syr.). 


Cir. 200. 


vex him, and that hath prosperity in 
all things: yea, unto him that is yet 
able to receive meat ! 

2 O death, acceptable is thy sen- 
tence unto the needy, and unto him 
whose strength faileth, that is now 
in the last age, and ‘is vexed with 
all things, and to him that despaireth, 
and hath lost patience ! 

3 Fear not the sentence of death, 
remember them that have been be- 
fore thee, and that come after; for 
this is the sentence of the Lord over 
all flesh. 

4 And why art thou against the 
pleasure of the most High? there is 
no inquisition in the grave, whether 
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[v. 2—9. 


thou have lived ten, or an hundred, 
or a thousand years. 

5 The children of sinners are abo- 
minable children, and they that are 
conversant in the dwelling of the 
ungodly. 

6 The inheritance of sinners’ chil- 
dren shall perish, and their posterity 
shall have a perpetual reproach. 

7 The children will complain of 
an ungodly father, because they shall 
be reproached for his sake. 

8 Woe be unto you, ungodly men, 
which have forsaken the law of the 
most high God ! for if ye increase, it 
shall be to your destruction : 

g And if ye be born, ye shall be 


liveth at rest in bis possessions.| Compare 
Dan. iv. 4, with which the expression in the 
text may agree. 


that hath nothing to vex him.| The word 
in the text is condemned by the Atticists as 
late Greek. Perhaps it represents jINY (Job 
xii. 5). 

to receive meat.) Compare the opening 
verses of Eccles. xii. The words perhaps 
meant rather to “ enjoy the taste (of food) ;” 
the Heb. DyD being interpreted by the Greek 


after the Arab. lab. 


2. thy sentence.| Also apparently a para- 
phrase for “thou.” MS. 155 further adds 
‘Cand thy remembrance.” 

that is now in the last age.| Fritzsche’s 
proposed alteration of écyaroynpm to éorya- 
Toynpe would introduce an impossible accen- 
tuation ; see Kthner, ‘ Ausf. Gr.’ i. 249, 2nd 
edit, 

is vexed with all things.| There is no 
reason for preferring the marginal variant. 


that despaireth.| Rather, is disbelieving, 
HON PN. Syr. (Lag.), “without money,” 
perhaps jv }'N. 


3. Fear not the sentence of death.| In the 
sense that it is the law and common lot of 
humanity. Grotius compares a fragment of 
Aristophanes, ré yap doSeicOa rov Odvarov 
Anpos modus’ macw yap Hyiy Tour’ ddeireras 
wae. The Syr. makes it probable that “ the 
sentence of” is an insertion by the Greek 
translator. 


remember them that have been before thee, 
and that come after.|_ Comp. Eccles. i. 10, 
mesa? ay DN, “Remember that 
they are in the same case with thee ” (Syr.). 


4. And why art thou against.| Lit. why 
dost thou deoline? Evidently this clause 
belongs to the preceding verse. 

there is no inquisition in the grave.| That 

uestion is not asked there; it makes no dif- 
erence, as regards our condition when we are 
dead, whether our life has been short or long. 


5. and they that are conversant in the daell- 
ing of the ungodly.| ‘The reason why they 
are abominable” (Fritzsche). But this ex- 
planation does not seem satisfactory. Syr. “and 
a race of misery (lit. woe to it!) is the gene- 
ration of the wicked.” Compare Aeth. “and 
their houses shall be overturned.” ’Avacrpe- 
dopa is employed in Ezek. iii. 15 to represent 
Dov. It might be suggested that the 
original had here OYUN IW DOWD), “and 
the dwelling-place of the wicked is loathsome.” 

6. inberitance.| Syr. “sovereignty ;” Heb. 
(perhaps) NM, which might be pointed so as 
to mean either NY) or Ni). The latter 
would indeed be a Chaldaism, but not out of 


place in our author ; while the former could 
scarcely be used in this way. We believe, 


therefore, that the Syr. version is here correct. © 


7. will complain of.| Te. will have cause 
to do so. Syr. “shall curse ;” if this be right, 
the Hebrew probably contained a jingle 15S 
and 1p". 

8. which have forsaken the law of the most 
bigh God.| Syr. “to whom misery clings till 
the day of their death.” 

Sor if ye increase, it shall be to your destruc- 
tion.] This clause must be omitted, as only 
found in 248, Co., and probably a correction 


or interpretation of the next clause, “and if 
ye be born.” 


Vv. 10o—19,] 


15 “A man that hideth his fool- 


9. Your birth and death will both be mis- 
fortunes. 


a curse shall be your portion. | spon. 


10. The first clause occurred above (xl. 11) ; 
and as the Syriac omits it, there is grave 


reason for doubting its genuineness here. See 
below. 


so the ungodly shall go from a curse to 
destruction.| In the event of the first clause 
being genuine, the application will be found 
in the sequence from that with which they 
began to that in which they end. 


11. The mourning of men is about their 
bodies.) I.e. the main object of sorrow with 
most men is that their bodies die, but there is 
a worse fate than this, which does not excite 
their apprehension—the loss of their name. 
In the case of the sinner that name will 
perish. 

but an ill name of sinners shall be blotted 
out.| The second hand of S has here d6vopa 
dé ayabdy ox éfarerpOnoerar, “but a good 
name shall not be blotted out.” This is sup- 
ported by the Arm. Very similar is the reading 
of the Syr. “and the name of them that do 
good,” and of the Copt. ‘and the name of 
good men.” ‘This last, dvOparev ayabay, is 
the reading of MSS. 155, 308; dpaprwAdy 
(which appears exclusively in Aeth. and Lat.) 
is perhaps a false interpretation of avo». 
From the agreement of the Syr. and the Greek, 
it seems probable that “the name of good 
men” was clearly expressed in the original. 


12. above.}| Rather, longer than. 
From Prov. xxii. 1. The Midrash on that 
passage substitutes “a thousand Dinars of 
gold” for the “silver and gold” of the text. 

Verses 13-xlii. 8 are omitted by the Syriac, 
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regard of the truth of God and his 


which substitutes for them a short and 
curious sentiment. Some of the verses before 
us look like centos or quotations from previous 
chapters in the book. 


18. A good life hath but few days.| Lit. 
@ number of days, to which the Arm. 
boldly adds “ hath not.” 

14. in peace.] Proleptically, “and enjoy 
peace therefrom.” 

The second half of this verse occurred 
word for word in xx. 30, while v. 15 occurred 
IN XX. 31. 


16. Therefore be shamefaced according to 
my word.| So Fritzsche and others; it may, 
however, mean only ‘“‘be heedful of my 
word.” 


it is not good to retain all shamefacedness.| 
Rather, to observe. 

neither is it altogether approved in every 
thing.) This implies the reading ov rayranacw 
év nayri (for ev riores), recorded by Hoeschel, 
and supported by the Copt.; and this we be- 
lieve to be correct. The best Greek MSS., 
however, offer ov ravra racw év riore, a diffi- 
cult expression variously interpreted (“ nor is 
everything appreciated truly by all,” Fritzsche). 
The Arm. renders “ nor at all to please every 
one by faith.” A more intelligible explanation 
would be “nor is the rule ‘everything to 
every one in confidence’ approved.” 

17. The list of cases of shame now given 
amounts rather to an enumeration of the 
persons on whom one should reflect when 
tempted to commit any crime, being those 
whom the crime most deeply hurts. 

before father and mother.| “ And mother” 
is omitted by the Arm., perhaps accidentally. 


19. of theft in regard of the place where 


199 
B.C. born to a curse: and if ye die, a ishness is better than a man that B.C. 
“——” curse shall be your portion. hideth his wisdom. ett 
*ch.40. 10 * All that are of the earth shall 16 Therefore be shamefaced ac- 
a turn to earth again: so the ungodly cording to my word: for it is not 
shall go from a curse to destruction. good to retain all shamefacedness ; 
11 The mourning of men is about neither is it altogether approved in 
their bodies: but an ill name of every thing. 
sinners shall be blotted out. 17 Be ashamed of whoredom be- 
12 Have regard to thy name; for fore father and mother: and of a lie 
Prov. ‘that shall continue with thee above before a prince and a mighty man ; 
“a thousand great treasures of gold. 18 Of an offence before a judge 
13 A good life hath but few days: and ruler; .of iniquity before’ a 
but a good name endureth for ever. congregation and people; of un- 
; 14 A children, keep discipline in just dealing before thy partner and 
Picea peace: for “wisdom that is hid, and friend ; | 
a treasure that is not seen, what 19 And of theft in regard of the 
déch. oo, Profit is in them both! place where thou sojournest, and in 


covenant; and to lean with thine 
elbow upon the meat; and of scorn- 
ing to give and take ; 

20 And of silence before them 
that salute thee ; and to look upon an 
harlot ; 

21 And to turn away thy face 
from thy kinsman ; or to take away 


¢Matt.s. a portion or a gift; or “to gaze upon 
A po gut ; g po 


another man’s wife ; 

22 Or to be overbusy with his 
maid, and come not near her bed; 
or of upbraiding speeches before 


thou sojournest, and in regard of the truth of 
God and bis covenant.| It seems evident 
that a word has here dropped out, since the 
rhythm of the sentence is otherwise lost. 
Various attempts have been made to correct 
the sentence, among which we may mention 
Bretschneider’s supplement “ of disbelief,” and 
Fritzsche’s conjecture that “of the truth” 
was a translation of a false reading for “ of 
the curse.” Strangely, the true reading is 
here supplied by the Armenian Version, which 
gives “ of lying in regard of the truth of God 
and His covenant,” omitting the words “of 
a lie before a prince and a mighty man” in 
the second clause of v.17. We believe that 
the Armenian translator cannot be conjectur- 
ing, but must have found this reading in his 
text. Besides settling the difficulty to which 
we have referred, it is recommended as 
doing away with the tautology of xperod 
xat dpxovros following upon ryoupevoe xat 
duvdoras. For any difference between them 
would be difficult to substantiate. Lastly, 
this reading arranges the crimes in a natural 
order, ranging from the most deadly to the 
lightest. The history of the interpolation of 
v. 17 in the Greek would be an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the vicissi- 
tudes through which the text of this book 


and to lean with thine elbow upon the meat.| 
Lit. to fix the elbow: according to the 
commentators, holding it tight, allowing no 
one else to obtain a portion of it. (See the 
introd. to the chapter.) The Arm. adds 
adXorpious, “the bread of others ;” and the 
Aeth. has “‘to approach to eat the strangers’ 
bread.” 


of scorning to give and take.| Rather, 
of railing over giving and taking. 
Another reading is oxopmiopoi, “ scattering,” 
which the marginal annotator cf S. H. ex- 
plains of adulteration. “From robbing the 
goods of thy neighbour entrusted to thee” 
(Aeth.). ‘“ Taking and giving,” JN) NwD, 
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friends ; and / after thou hast given, B.C. 
upbraid not ; pean 
23 Or of £iterating and speaking 7, 7 
again that which thou hast heard ; ¢ ch.19. 7. 
and of revealing of secrets. 
24 So shalt thou be truly shame- 
faced, and find favour before all 


men. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


1 Whereof we should not be ashamed. 9 Be 
careful of thy daughter. 12 Beware of a 
qwoman. 35 The works and greatness of 
God. 


rn 


is acommon Rabbinical expression for “ com- 
merce.” 


20. of silence before them that salute thee.] 
The Syriac, which, as we have noticed, omits 
the whole of the preceding passage, dwells 
on this point at some length. 


21. to turn away thy face from.| Rather, 
the face of. eb. O'35 JY (1 Kings 
ii. 16, &c.), the opposite of cpacis of the 
last verse. 

take away a portion or a gift.) Rightly 
referred by Fritzsche to the distribution of 
goods between kinsmen. For the last word, 
JAD, it seems probable that MJD, “a share,” 
should have been read; the corruption per- 
haps occurs elsewhere in this book. 


22. overbusy.} ‘These “maids” in the 
Greek romances and elsewhere are the ordi- 
nary go-betweens. The readings, however, 
vary. 

23, 24. These verses are attached to the 
following chapter in the Greek editions. 


23. of iterating and speaking again that 
which thou bast beard.| ‘This is apparently 
the only way in which the T. R. can be 
translated ; we should, however, read with S, 
amd Sevrepmoews Adyou axons, of repeating 
a word which thou hast heard. The 
caution is against circulating idle rumours. 


24. Cp. xxxil. 10. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Having in the previous chapter indicated 
what a man should be ashamed to do, the 
writer marks in the first stanza of this chapter 
(after an introductory verse) the things of 
which a man ought of, and needs zot, to be 
ashamed—bearing in mind that by the latter 
expression he means that they will not really 
aflect his reputation. ‘This is indicated in 
the last two clauses of v. 8, with which the 
stanza closes (vv. 1-8). For v. 8¢ (the 
wording of which should be compared with 
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Vv. I—4. | 
Papen ()* 3 ' Of reckoning with thy partners _B.C. 


these things be not thou 
and ‘travellers; or 'of the gift of the “> 


ashamed, and “accept no 


is” *® person to sin thereby : heritage of friends ; 1Or, 
Deut: 2 Of the law of the most High, 4 Of exactness of balance and 0¥,7,, 


weights; or of getting much _ or ‘At. 


little ; pons ad 


f Or, of the giving. 


Prov. 24. and his covenant ; and of judgment 
ch. 20, 22, to justify the ungodly ; 


xli. 24 a) seems to imply that there was a false 
feeling of shame, which might prevent a man 
from doing that which, if “ truly instructed ” 
and disciplined, he would not hesitate to do 
before all men. The difficulty, that vv. 6, 7 
seem not to be formally included in the 
enumeration of things not to be ashamed of, 
is only apparent. The proposal to put 
v. 8 before vv. 6, 7—in which case they 
should be included in the next stanza (placed 
in connexion with v. 9)—is attractive, but 
not necessary. For, although there may be 
difference in form, vv. 6, 7 manifestly con- 
tain, like the other verses in the stanza, direc- 
tions concerning things which a man need not 
be ashamed to do. And possibly they may 
not have been formally connected with what 
aman should not be “ashamed of,” because 
in the nature of things they would take place 
in the privacy of home and not in view of the 
public. Lastly, it is evident that with v. 9 
another train of thought begins,—no longer 
referring to a man’s actions, but to his 
feelings. 

The large number of directions needful in 
regard to domestic life naturally leads the 
writer to revert to what seems to have been 
a topic of frequent lucubration with him: 
that of daughters and women. This forms 
the subject of stanzas 2 and 3, each of three 
verses (vv. 9-11; vv. 12-14). On each of 
these points we might adduce Rabbinic paral- 
lels. Indeed, vv. 9, 10o—although in a dif- 
ferent, and as it seems to us more apt form— 
are quoted in the Talmud (perhaps from 
memory), as “written in the book of Ben 
Sira” (Sanh. 1004). With this other Tal- 
mudic sayings may be compared—such as, 
‘‘ Happy he who has male children; woe to 
him that has female children” (Sanh. u. s.; 
Qidd. 824; Babha B. 164); “A boy comes 
into the world: his loaf comes in his hand 
—a girl, nothing at all with her” (Nidd. 31 4). 
Indeed, it was hagadically explained that the 
word 3p) for ‘maiden ” meant AX3 Ap), 
“she cometh empty ” into the world (Nidd. 
u.$s.). And as regards women generally, it 
is sufficient to refer to such sayings as 
“* Women are of a light mind ” (Shabb. 33 4; 
Qidd. 804); “ Multiply not talk with a 
woman ; they say, with one’s own wife: how 
much more with the wife of one’s neighbour ? 
Hence the sages say, if a man multiplies talk 
with a woman he brings evil upon himself, he 


neglects study of the Law, and his end will 
be to inherit Gehinnom ” (Ab. 1. 5). 

As regards the second part of our chapter 
(beginning with v. 15), it might seem as if it 
were not in any way connected with what 
had preceded. But if we regard ch. xxxix. 16- 
xlii. 14 as sO much matter intercalated, then 
ch. xlii. 15 would resume and continue the 
main subject-matter from ch. xxxix. 15. In 
that case one stanza (the fifth in the chapter, 
vv. 15-20) would set forth the praises of 
God in Creation, Providence, and Revelation ; 
while another (the sixth, vv. 21-25) would 
be more specially devoted to the subject of 
Creation. We note in the two concluding 
verses two Chokhbmab sayings: the antithetic 
dualism in nature (similar to that formerly 
noticed in the moral world; cp. xxxiii. 14,15), 
as well as the permanence of nature (xlli. 24); 
and secondly, the higher beneficial purpose 
of every thing in nature (v. 25). 


1. accept no pike to sin thereby.| Sim not 
therein out of false shame. 


2. Of the law of the most High.) Ie. to 
observe its ordinances and commandments 
in any circumstances and before any persons. 

and of judgment to justify the ungody-] 
This clause has occasioned some difficulty. 
Baduellus thought “be not ashamed” might 
mean “be not moved by false shame.” Grotius 
still more harshly supplies “ obloqui sententiis 
eorum qui id agunt.” Fritzsche would take 
the words literally, to justify the ungodly 
when he happens to be in the right; a very 
improbable sentiment. The MSS. and Ver- 
sions give no help. We prefer adopting the 
emendation (of Luther ?), rév evoeB7, ‘to 
justify the pious ;” i.e. to give sentence in 
his favour, however unpopular such an action 
may be. Cp. Prov. xvii. 15. An interesting 
rendering (cited by Fritzsche) is “to punish 
the ungodly.” Cicero tells us that ed:cao- 
O@noav was the euphemistic expression tor 
“they have been executed,” in Sicily. 


3. Of reckoning with thy partners.] Versions 
and commentators are divided between this 
interpretation and “of talking with.” The 
latter, although supported by Grotius (“‘ quid 
impedit quominus quis aut sodales aut viae 
comites suavi sermone oblectet”) and Fritz- 
sche, seemstootrifling for this place. ‘“Reckon- 
ing with thy partners” might mean (as the 
Aeth. glosses) concerning the profits; but 
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B.C. 5 And of merchants’ ‘indifferent aged ‘that contendeth with. those BC 


selling ; of much correction of chil- that are young: thus shalt thou be “—~* 


TR 


without aren; and to make the side of an truly learned, and approved of all men ts 
srofit. ~ evil servant to bleed. living. pr sain 
6 Sure keeping is good, where an 9 The father waketh for the catioe. 


evil wife is; and shut up, where 
many hands are. 

7 Deliver all things in number 
and weight; and put all in writing 
that thou 'givest out, or receiv- 
est in. 

8 Be not ashamed to ' inform the 
unwise and foolish, and the extreme 


what is reckoning with travellers? Further, 


aot by (if the original of wept Acyov) could 
scarcely mean more than “concerning the 
matter of.” We therefore suggest that in 


the Heb. nN) 73n 737 Sy, the last word 
was corrupt for MN}, and that the original 
meant “concerning the matter of a relative 
and a brother,” i.e. be not ashamed to own 
brotherhood and connexion. 


or of the gift of the heritage of friends.] 
Ordinarily interpreted as if the original had 
€raipos, te. Of giving legacies to friends, in 
spite of the disapproval of the heirs. Perhaps 
the phrase is metaphorical, the “heritage of 
friends” meaning those privileges to which 
friends have a natural claim. <A few MSS. 
and Arm. read ‘others ” for “friends.” 


4. or of getting much or Iittle.| Le. of 
acquiring wealth, whether in large quantities 
for fear of envy, or in small for fear of being 
thought mean (Grot.). 


5. of merchants’ indifferent selling.| Rather, 
of the money gained by selling and 
merchants. But Fritzsche is_ evidently 
right in substituting for the last word ‘and 
merchandise,” supposing ND of the original 
to have been wrongly pointed. 


to make the side, do'c.| See xxxiii. 24. 


6. The suggestion of Gaab that vv. 6, 7 
should be placed after v. 8 seems recom- 
mended on syntactic grounds; but it is not 
necessary for the sense. (See introd.) 


Sure keeping.] Lit. a seal. The seal 
is probably to protect the goods (* vilissima 
utensilium anulo clausa,” Tacitus, ‘Annals,’ 
ii. 2), rather than the woman. 


shut up.| Wiz. the stores; Copt. strangely, 
“thy hand.” 


avhere many hands are.| Acth. “ comers.” 
Rather, “servants.” Compare the Latin 
Jures for *“ slaves:” exilis domus est ubi non et 
multa supersunt et dominum fallunt et prosunt 


furibus. 


daughter, when no man _ knoweth; 
and the care for her taketh away 
sleep: when she is young, lest she 
pass away the flower of her age; 
and being married, lest she should be 
hated : 

10 In her virginity, lest she should 
be defiled and gotten with child in 


7. Deliver all things.) Lit. whatever 
thou deliverest, ic. to the members of 
the household, “ [let it be].” 


8. that contendeth with those that are young. | 
Ie. in those contests which are only suitable 
for youth. The marginal reading is found in 
three MSS., and also in the Arm., Aeth., Copt., 
and S. H. versions. Compare xxv. 2 and the 
variant there. 


9. The Syriac Version recommences here’ 
The following passage repeats some of the 
matter of chaps. xxv., xxvi. Some fragments 
of the original are preserved in the Talmud 
(Sanh. 100 4). 


The father waketh for the daughter when no 
man knoweth.| Lit. a daughter is to 
her father a hidden sleeplessness. 
But amdxpudos might be taken with @vyamp, 
‘“‘a hidden daughter,” é.¢. a maiden (Grotius). 
Syr. “a daughter is very precious to (or heavy) 
upon her father.” Both these renderings are 


mistranslations of the Hebrew (mand n3 
Siwy nD). The Talmud quotes (with 
slight alterations) va. 9 and 10 as from Ben 
Sira: ‘A daughter is a delusive treasure to 
her father [the Heb. words as just quoted]: 
from fear he cannot sleep. When she is little, 
perhaps she may be seduced (’); when she is 
grown up, perhaps she will go astray [we trans- 
late not literally]; when she is marriageable 
[the difference between this and the previous 
age being six months, according to Jer. 
Yebam. 3 a], perhaps she will not be married ; 
when she is married, perhaps she will not have 
children; when she is old, perhaps she will 
practise magic” (Sanh. 100 4, and with only 
slight differences in the so-called ‘Second 
Alphabet of Ben Sira’). 


lest she pass away the flower of her age.| 
Syr. “lest she be despised,” in the sense of 
not attracting suitors. The meaning is: she 
may pass the best of her life without being 
married. 


10. The antithesis would be improved by 
transposing clauses 4 and ¢. 


* ch, 26. 


ro. 


“ ch. 25. 
21. 


v. 11—16.] 


her father’s house; and having an 
husband, lest she should misbehave 
herself; and when she is married, 
lest she should be barren. : 

1r “Keep a sure watch over a 
shameless daughter, lest she make 
thee a laughingstock to thine ene- 
mies, and a byword in the city, and 
a reproach among the people, and 
make thee ashamed before the multi- 
tude. 

12 Behold not every body’s ‘beau- 
ty, and sit not in the midst of 
women. 


lest she should misbehave berself.| = TOWN, 
Syr. (Fritzsche). 

ll. Keep a sure watch over a shameless 
daughter.| = xxvi. to. The Syr. omits 
‘“‘ shameless,” which may have been interpo- 
lated from the parallel. 


a reproach among the people.| Lit. sum- 
moned by the people (Arm.). Syr. “in 
the assembly of the people,” probably correctly, 


bapa having been misread bnpp. 

The Syr. adds, “ from the place where she 
dwells let her not go forth; and let her not 
go about the houses.” : 


12. Bebold not every body’s beauty.| Rather, 
look not upon any man in (=on 
account of?) beauty; but é» xaddov7 may 
be a mistranslation of 1513, “ with desire.” 
The Syr. “shew not every man what is in thy 
heart,” probably represents the same original 
differently pointed. 

and sit not.| Lit. sit not as counsel- 
lor. The original would appear to have 


had (cf. Syr.) 11D pnon 5x, “take not 
sweet counsel,” in imitation of Ps. iv. 15. 


18. qwickedness.| Rather, “the wicked- 
ness of a woman.” So all MSS.; yuvatxds 
is omitted by Ald., Arm., Aeth.; “of a man” 
is substituted by the Lat. The Syr. has: “ for 
as a moth falls upon a garment, so doth 
Jealousy upon a woman from the wickedness 
of her fellow,” clearly endeavouring to explain 
a difficult text. It is possible that the Latin 
Version may have here preserved the truth: 
“‘ from a woman proceeds the evil (or hurt) of 
her husband,” 7H of the original being in- 
tended for AYN, but read by both. Syr. and 


Greek as WAR. The ancients believed in 
“‘spontaneous generation.” The moth coming 
out of the garment is used by Menander (ed. 
Meineke, p. 198) as an illustration of the fact 
that “that which cometh out of the man 
defileth the man.” 
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13 For from garments cometh a -B.C. 


Ctr. 200. 


moth, and ¢from women wickedness, 
14 Better is the ‘churlishness of a ¢ 
man than a courteous woman, 410, 


woman, J say, which bringeth shame ™*#ed- 


and reproach. 

15 I will now remember the works 
of the Lord, and declare the things 
that I have seen: In the words of 
the Lord are his works. 

16 Thesun that giveth light look- 
eth upon all things, and the work 
thereof is full of the glory of the 
Lord. ° 


14. The misogyny of the author reaches 
its climax. | 

churlishness.| The marginal rendering is 
preferable. We have already seen reason for 
thinking that & YY. may have meant “a 
wicked man.” 

courteous.| Rather, who doeth good. 


a woman which bringeth shame and re 
proach.) Although the Syriac fails us here, it 
seems nevertheless easy to detect a slight mis- 
translation. The context shews that some 
kind of argument a fortiori was intended; 
ayaboracs, M3°DD, of the first clause being 
opposed to MY*3D in the second, the latter 
meaning “who doeth evil,” as in Prov. xi. 4. 
The clause will then mean: and a woman 
who doeth evil is a disgrace. 


15. and declare the things that I have seen.] 
A single experience not sufficing for all. 


In the words of the Lord are bis works.] 
Ie. by His word His works were created, as 
the Syr. and Aeth. gloss. ‘The Syr. adds, 
‘and all creatures do His pleasure ;” the Copt. 
‘‘ and the praise of His judgments has come to 
pass (?).” It is not improbable that a clause 
may have been lost. 


16. With v. 15 begins the second part of 
the chapter, on which see the remarks in the 
introduction. 

The sun that giveth light looketh upon all 
things.| The Syr. divides the verbs between 
the two clauses: “ like a sun that riseth over 
all, are the mercies of the Lord revealed 
upon all His works.” It is, however, probable 
that the second clause was ION wwYD ND, 
“His works are full of His mercy.” The 
verse probably means that the whole range 
of objects on which the sun looks down are 
full of His glory, and is an explanation of the 
restriction “that I have seen” in v. 15. 

and the work thereof is full of the glory of 
the Lord.| Rather, and His work is full 
of His glory. 
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204 
B.C. 17 The Lord hath not given 
as ’ power to the saints to declare all his 
~~ marvellous works, which the Al- 
mighty Lord firmly settled, that 
whatsoever is might be established 
for his glory. | 

18 He seeketh out the deep, and 

the heart, and considereth their craf 

poe devices: for 'the Lord knoweth a 


that may be known, and he beholdeth 
the signs of the world. 
19 He declareth the things that 


are past, and for to come, and 


17. hath not given power.| “ Hoc prae- 
fatur ne putet a se expectandum ut res verbis 
aequet ” (Grotius). 

which the Almighty Lord firmly settled, that 
whatsoever is might be established for his 
glory.) ‘The Syriac renders, ‘“ He has given 
courage to them that fear Him to stand 
before His glory.” The verb represented 
by “firmly settled” and “given courage” 
would seem to have been 1°37 (Dan. ix. 
27). The last clause is probably rightly 
rendered by the Syr. ‘to stand before His 
glory” (see Isa. vi.). So far beyond all de- 
scription is that glory, that it cannot even be 
contemplated by the angels. 


18. the deep and the beart.| The two most 
inscrutable things. Comp. ch. i. 3; Dan. 
il, 22. 

and considereth their crafty devices.| Pro- 
bably Nien (Job xi. 6), “secrets” (cf. Syr.), 


perhaps read with ° for 5 by the Greek 
translator. 


all that may be known.| ‘‘ Every conscience,” 
a few MSS., Copt., Aeth., Arm. Heb. Y7D 
of Eccles, x. 20. 


and be beboldeth the signs of the world.| 
The expression might also be rendered “the 
sign of eternity.” With the former inter- 
pretation it is explained of the portents of the 
world (De Wette, Aeth.); with the latter 
(Arm.) of the signs whence the future may 
be known (Fritzsche). Neither of these views 
is satisfactory. ‘The Syr. (in v. 20) renders: 
‘there are manifest betore Him all that come 


into the world ;” reading ndiy ANI S93 for 


ohiyn MN by. We are inclined to believe 
that this emendation is correct. 


19. He declareth.] Comp. Isa. xli. 22, &c. 
But it may be questioned whether the ori- 
ginal should not have been pointed 7, “he 


knoweth,” rather than J)’. 
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[v. 17—22. 


revealeth the steps of hidden BC. 


things. 
20 


21 He hath garnished the excel- *S 
lent works of his wisdom, and he is 
from everlasting to everlasting ; unto 
him may nothing be added, neither 
can he be diminished, and he hath no 
need of any counsellor. 

22 Oh how desirable are all his 
works! and that a man may see even 
to a spark. 


and revealeth the steps of bidden things.| 
Perhaps “‘makes out the track,” finds the 
clue to. The “hidden things” are not neces- 
sarily “the secrets of the Divine world-plan ” 
(Fritzsche). 

21. He hath garnished th: excellent works of 
bis wisdom.] See xvi. 27. 

and be is from everlasting to everlasting.] 
The MSS. vary between “who is,” “and 
while he is,” “as he is.” The first of these 
is supported by the versions, but cannot be 
right, since evidently the reference is to the 
uniformity and perpetuity of nature, not to 
the eternalness of God. Fritzsche therefore 
adopts éws for the Hebrew 1), in which case 
the verse should have been rendered “and 
they are still.” We believe that either the 
reading of S, ws (“he has ordered them as they 
are,” i.e. in that arrangement in which they 
abide), must be adopted, or else xai gore, “and 
they exist,” must be read, €ws being regarded 
as having been interpolated from wv. 22, of 
which ws and Gs were further corruptions. 


unto bim.] More probably unto them. 


may nothing be.| Rather, has nothing 
been. 


of any counsellor. | 
eam molem ” (Grotius). 


22. Ob bow desirable are all bis works !} 
WSN WD. 


and that a man may see even to a spark. | 
Both text and interpretation are uncertain. 
The reading rendered by the A. V. is that of 
C. S. and a few other MSS. The other 
reading, ws, gives practically no meaning. 
Baduellus explains the former as signifying 
that there is nothing, however small, not ever 
a spark, which does not give evidence of the 
beauty of creation; since, adds Grotius, a 
spark produces light and heat, both of them 
‘“‘ad vitam et artes necessariae.” Drusius 
suggests as an alternative, “ yet alla man can 
see therefore is up to a spark,” i. human 
knowledge of creation does not extend beyond 
a minimum. We can scarcely believe that 


“ Ad conservandam 


‘No thought escapeth him, / Job 42. 
neither any word is hidden from him. {s:i. 29. 


© ch. 33. 
15. 


V. 23—25.] 


23 All these things live and remain 


—— for ever for all uses, and they are all 


obedient. 

24 £ All things are double one 
against another: and he hath made 
nothing imperfect. 

25 One thing establisheth the good 


the original was rightly translated. A hint, 
however, of the true text is probably preserved 
in the alternative reading ws, introducing an 
exclamatory clause, parallel to the first; 1D) 


mind D’¥¥), “and how sparkling (or 
“brilliant,” Ezek. i. 7) are they to look 
upon.” ‘Sparks ” was a false punctuation of 
the second word; omw6npes of MS. 106 is 
probably the true reading in the Greek. 


23. Cp. xxxix. 17. 

24. = xxxili. 15. | 

imperfect.| Rather, failing. Heb. Spa 
(cp. Syr.), ofiosus, in Rabbinic usage fre- 
quently in the sense of “idle,” “ void ;” cp. 
Lat. vacuus. 


25. One thing establisheth the good of 
another.) Syr. “ this with this in pairs.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Before giving an outline of this chapter, 
we have to remark that we can only do so in 
regard to its present Greek form. In the Syr. 
the text ceases with wv. 12 (indeed, the two 


previous verses also are wanting or defective). . 


We will not offer any conjecture as to the 
reason of this remarkable omission. 
have no hesitation in expressing our belief 
that the present Greek text does zo# faithfully 


represent the Hebrew original, but has been. 


modified in a Hellenistic sense by the younger 
Siracide. As a special instance of. this we 
refer to the purely Hellenistic sentiment in 
v. 27 6, which is certainly a spurious addition. 

In the Greek text the chapter continues 
the previous argument, and that in a manner 
and language which almost reaches the sub- 
lime. The theme is Creation: heaven, earth, 
and sea, as shewing forth the glory of their. 
Maker. 
sixth is added in praise of the great Creator. 


Each of the first five stanzas refers to some 
department of God’s works, and closes with 


a kind of eulogy (in stanzai.v. §; in stanza ii. 
v. 10; in stanza ili. v. 124; in stanzas iv. 
and v., which are conjoined, v. 26). The Jast 
stanza (vi.) forms a t eulogy. In general 
we mark in the first five stanzas two divisions: 
things in heaven—the first three stanzas; 
and things on earth—stanzas iv. and v. A 
symbolism seems to attach to the number 
of the verses in each part. The first part 
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But we: 


This, in five stanzas, to which a. 


of another: and who shall be filled 
with beholding his glory ? 


CHAPTER XLIII. | 
1 The works of God in heaven, and in earth, 
and in the sea, are exceeding glorious and 
nonderful. 29 Yet God himself in his power 
and wisdom ts above all. 


consists of 5 + 5 + 2 verses—in all twelve 
(the symbolical number of Israel), and de- 
scribes things in heaven. The second part 
consists of fourteen verses—ten (the number 
of the world) for earthly phenomena, and 
four verses for those in the sea, while the 
grand concluding eulogy (in stanza vi.) con- 
sists of seven verses, which is the covenant- 
number. 

The first stanza, with its concluding eulogy, 
treats of the sun (vv. 1-5). The second 
stanza, with its eulogy (wv. 6-10), is devoted 
to moon and stars. Here we may note some 
remarkable Rabbinic parallels as set forth in 
Ber. R. (the Midrash on Gen.), par. vi. We 
mark especially the designation of the moon 
as “‘an indication of times”—the Jews cal- 
culating the year by the moon—and “the 
sign of feasts,” the festal calendar being 
arranged according to the moon. Further, 
if, as we believe, the concluding words of wv. 6 
(onpetov aidvos) should be translated “an 
everlasting sign” (not “sign of the world”), 
we have here another Rabbinic parallel, since 
calculation by the moon was regarded as a dis- 
tinctive sign of and for Israel, whereas the sun 
served as the distinctive sign for the Gentile 
nations who calculated by it. Manifold and 
very curious is the application made of this 
notion in the Haggadah. Thus the obscura- 
tions of sun or moon were supposed to have 
each a special significance. Similarly, as the 
sun is in the sky only by day, but the moon by 
night and day, so the Gentiles had only part in 
this world, but Israel in this and the next; and 
again, as when the light of the sun sets that of 
the moon grows and spreads, so would it be 
in regard to the night of the Gentiles and the 
light of Israel. In fact, the constant renewal 
of the moon was an emblem of the constant 
renovation of Israel. Lastly, as regards the 
allusion in v. 8 to the attending “ camps” of 
the stars (see note on that verse), we recall 
the Rabbinic legend, that because the moon 
had humbled herself to rule only by night 
God had appointed the stars to attend and 
accompany her, both when she rose and when 
she went down. 

The third is a brief stanza about the rain- 
bow (vv. t1, 12), and serves as transition 
from objects in heaven to phenomena affecting 
earth, which are referred to in stanza iv. 
(vv. 13-22), while the fifth and closely-allied 
stanza (wv. 23-26) is devoted to those pre- 
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Pho HE pride of the height,the clear breathing out fiery vapours, and me 


sending forth bright beams, it dim- 
meth the eyes. 

5 Great is the Lord that made it; 
and at his commandment !it run- i Or, ac 
neth hastily. HiSam 
6 *He made the moon also to ¢ Gen... 


serve in her season for a declara- p* a 


firmament, the beauty of hea- 
ven, with his glorious shew ; 

2 The sun when it appeareth, de- 
claring at his rising a marvellous 
‘instrument, the work of the most 
High: 

3 At noon it parcheth the coun- 


i Or, 
vessel, 


try, and who can abide the burning 
heat thereof ? 

4 A man blowing a furnace is in 
works of heat, but the sun burneth 
the mountains three times more; 


ne — i it 


sented by the sea. The concluding (sixth) 
stanza (vv. 27-33) 1s, as already stated, a 
grand eulogy. As concluding the Chokbmah 
utterances, it appropriately closes with a 
reference to it (v. 334). 


1. It would be difficult to improve on the 
Authorized Version here. 


The pride of the height.| ‘The three mem- 
bers of this verse are apparently to be regarded 
as co-ordinate, the whole sentence being 
either exclamatory, or explanatory of the 
“glory” of xlii. 25 4. Grotius and Fritzsche, 
however, make “the pride of the height” 
predicate and the rest of the verse subject. 
‘The Copt. renders: ‘the boast of the height 
of the purity of the firmament.” 


2. The sun when it appeareth, declaring at 
his rising.| Some object is wanted for * de- 
claring,” which Fritzsche re-translates 5D"). 
Grotius read éy évdd&@ for ev edd, with 
Co., interpreting this, “telleth of the glorious 
one;:” the Aeth. seems to have had some 
similar reading, which cannot be right. 
Perhaps the original for 2D% had some 
derivative of TDU’, meaning either “ beautiful” 


or “shining,” Arab. lw and pus! (used 


especially of the dawn to translate 3) by 
Jewish-Arabic commentators). 


a marvellous instrument.| “ A master- 


piece.” 


3. At noon.] Lit. at the noon there- 
of, i.e. caused by it. 
The second clause is from Ps. xix. 7. 


4. A man blowing a furnace is in works 
of heat.) “Is” should be omitted. ‘The 
sentence will then mean: A man blowing 
a furnace in works of heat [produces 
yreat heat]. But this sense is not satisfactory, 
for it is much more natural to compare the 
sun with the furnace than with the man who 
blows it. Syr. “more than the furnace which 
blows in the work of the smith;” and this, 
there is reason to believe, represents the 


tion of times, and a sign of the 9 
world. 


7 °From the moon is the sign of vesod 


feasts, a light that decreaseth in her 
perfection. 


original, except that “blows” should rather 
have been rendered “ which is blown,” 
“fanned” (MBI); and “the work of the 
smith ” perhaps by “in the workshop (officina) 
of the smith.” Kavyaros for yaAxéws is 
probably due to xavparos in v. 3. Grouus 
wished to read evepyds xavparos, “ produces 
heat,” which the Aeth. apparently translates. 


breathing out fiery vapours.] Heb. perhaps 
M5’, for which the Syr. would appear to 
have read 3M°B, “ his ashes.” 


5. and at his commandment it runneth 
hastily.) The other reading, “it stoppeth” 
(a few Greek MSS. and S. H.), is merely a 
transcriber’s error. 


6. He made the moon also to serve in her 
season.| The reading here translated is found 
only in 248, Co. The other MSS. read “ and 
the moon in all things for her season,” in 
which “in all things ” has no obvious meaning. 
Syr.: ‘‘the moon, too, standeth for a time.” 
From this it seems clear that Grabe rightly 
emended ev crave: for évy mact, “the moon 
is at her station at her season,” viz. at night 
(Grotius). 

for a declaration of times.) The calendars 
of the ancient nations were lunar; compare 
the Greek phrase xara oeAnyny dyew ras 
ymepas. But the special reference here is to 
the Jewish calculation of time (see introd.). 


and a sign of the world.| Compare xlit. 18. 
Rather, an everlasting sign. Soalsothe 
Syr., S. H., Copt., Gutmann. This is the 
natural interpretation of the words.  Fritz- 
sche’s explanation, “a sign of the future, 
whence the future may be known,” cannot be 
adopted. 


7. the sien of feasts.| E.g. the Passover. 


a light that decreaseth in her perfection.] 
Le. *‘after the full moon” (Fritzsche). The 
expression reminds us of Job xxvi. Io, 
[e'n DY WS M'73N Wy. We should expect 
a different phenomenon from that men- 


“ 
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Bc. 8 The month is called after her praise him that made it ; very beau- B.C. 
“= name, increasing wonderfully in her tiful it is in the brightness thereof. = “> 
changing, being an instrument of 12 It compasseth the heaven a- 
the armies above, shining in the fir- bout with a glorious circle, and 
mament of heaven ; the “hands of the most High have @ Isai. 40 
g The beauty of heaven, the glory bended it. ae 
of the stars, an ornament giving light 13 By his commandment he mak- 
in the highest places of the Lord. eth the snow to fall apace, and 
10 At the commandment of the sendeth swiftly the lightnings of his 
Holy One they will stand in their judgment. Rien ae 
order, and never faint in their 14 Through this ‘the treasures 77,5... 
watches. are opened: and clouds fly forth as Ps. 13s. 7. 
3* 11 *Look upon the rainbow, and fowls. : oe 


tioned in 8 4 to be described here ; and indeed 
the particular phenomenon which gave the 
sign of the feast, viz. the moon being full. 
If this was represented by the Aramaic 19), 
both the Greek and Syriac renderings could 
be easily accounted for. 


8. The month is called after her name, in- 
creasing wonderfully in her changing.| The 
first clause should be in brackets, since the 
second clearly refers to the moon, not to the 
month. The verse is thought to have referred 
to the Hebrew 17° and M7}; the latter being 
the older and more poetical word for the 
“month,” whereas JN was the ordinary 
word. The Greek pry and phyy are com- 
parable; Drusius observes that the same 
remark holds good of the Flemish and 
English words. It does not, however, apply 
to the Aramaic and Syriac languages; whence 
the verse has been used to prove that the 
Siracide wrote in Hebrew. [Nevertheless 
the above interpretation is not free from diffi- 
culty. The original of the verse, as the 
consensus of Gr. with Syr. shews, must have 
been either 173 N17 M7 or WWD NIT WIN, 
either of which would be an unnatural way 
of expressing the sentiment in the text; 
meaning properly ‘‘the month” or “the 
moon is like its name,” in some particular 
to be further explained. If the original con- 
tamed the latter of the two words suggested, 
it should probably have been pointed aia 
“ He (or, as we say, she) is eau, as his name 
(new moon, U3N) implies.” ‘The last clause 
of the former verse will then have referred to 
the full moon, and this to the new moon, 
while the next clause of this verse refers to 
its divers phases. ] 


an instrument of the armics above.| Rather, 
of the camps. Fritzsche accepts the in- 
terpretation of Grotius, “a beacon,” ie. a 
general signal in accordance with which the 
armies direct their movements. Comp. here 


also the Jewish legend, referred to in the 
introd. 

A full stop should be placed at the end of 
this verse. The next refers to the stars. 


9. in the highest places of the Lord.| Some 
MSS. and Versions have: “in the highest 
places Lord.” 


10. they will stand.| Rather, they stand. 
in their order.| Heb. DOBW!D, rite. 


and never faint in their watches.| Better 
Greek would have been xatradvowat tas puAa- 
kas. Syr. “and change not in their courses.” 
This makes it probable that the original was 
1D2y" (Isa. li. 20; misread by the Syr. 1DoN’), 
with which the “ courses” (DA°NA¥2; per- 
haps misread OF‘N1)3S'D) agree better than 
the “ watches” of the Greek translator. The 
“courses” of the constellations are familiar. 

The rest of this chapter is wanting in the 
Syriac Version. 

ll. in the brightness thereof.| Gp. Ezek. i. 28. 


12. have bended it.| Perhaps have 
stretched it, the metaphor having changed. 


13. By his commandment he maketh the snow 
to fall apace.| ‘The sentence is inelegant if 
the subject be God (Grotius), but we cannot 
well supply “the sky” with Drusius. The 
Aeth. would seem to have read yor, “ the 
snow pours down;” Fritzsche’s suggestion 
that the verbs were used intransitively in the 
original is, however, simpler. ‘he mention 
of snow itself in this place is rather surprising. 

the lizhtnings of his judgment.| Cp. Ps. 
XVII. 15, &c. 

14. Through this.] 
this purpose.” 


Perhaps j3 >, “for 


treasures.| ‘The storehouses in which the 
biblical poets figuratively represent hail, snow, 
&c.,as piled up; see especially Job xxxvill. 22. 

Ky forth as fowls.| Compare the phrase 
of Aeschylus, Aevxomrepoe vipadese 
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@ Or, to 
groan as 


15 By his great power he maketh 
the clouds firm, and the _hailstones 
are broken small. 

16 At his sight the mountains are 
shaken, and at his will the south 
wind bloweth. 

17 The noise of the thunder mak- 
eth the earth 'to tremble: so doth 


ea, the northern storm and the whirl- 


tn her 
trav. 


wind: as birds flying he scattereth the 
snow, and the falling down thereof 
is as the lighting of grasshoppers : 

18 The eye marvelleth at the 


beauty of the whiteness thereof, and © 


the heart is astonished at the raining 
of it. 


15. On the one hand, the light and elastic 
particles of cloud are combined into heavy 
masses ; and, on the other, solid blocks of ice 
are splintered into hailstones. 


16, 17. These verses have become dis- 
arranged in most of the MSS.; the original 
order—17 a, 16a, 16 5, 174—must be restored 
from MSS. 23, &c., S. H., and Copt. Accord- 
ingly we arrange them as follows :— 


17 a. The noise of the thunder maketh the 
earth to tremble.| See margin. 


16 a. at his sight the mountains are shaken.| 
Cp. Ps. 1. 2, &c. If the original was 3)°B10, 
it may have signified “at its flashing ” (4c. the 
lightning): cp. Job xxxvil. 15. 

16 4. and at bis will the south wind blowetb.] 
TON), Ps. Ixxviii. 26. 


17 4, &c. so doth the northern storm and the 
whirlwind.| Perhaps the original order was 
MYO) MHI jD¥ Dj, “so too the north wind, 
storm and whirlwind.” The variation of ex- 
pression in the text is an ornament of Greek 
xather than of Semitic poetry. 


as birds flying.| Rather, “alighting ;” 
deponens ad sedendum, Lat. 


be scattereth.| Heb. put, perhaps here used 
intransitively, as in Hos, vii. 9. This will 
accord better with the simile. 

lighting of grasshoppers.| More probably, 
“of locusts,” as the ancient versions render 
it. For “lighting” we should perhaps sub- 
stitute “encamping;” Heb. M) (Ex. x. 14). 
The point of comparison lies in their “ cover- 
ing the eye of the whole earth” (Ex. x. 5). 
The simile is a familiar one in Scripture. 


18. at the raining of it.] “Solent enim 
viatoribus visum adimere” (Grotius). This 
is not more probable than Fritzsche’s render- 
iag, “at the moisture of it.’ Raining and 
snowing are,often confused by the ancients 
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19 The hoarfrost also as salt he Paks 


poureth on the earth, and being con- ~——'" 
gealed, ‘it lieth on the top of sharp {Or 
stakes. the point 


20 When the cold north wind %22” 
bloweth, and the water is congeal- 
ed into ice, it abideth upon every 
gathering together of water, and 
clotheth the water as with a breast- 
plate. 

21 It devoureth the mountains, 
and burneth the wilderness, and 
consumeth the grass as fire. 

22 A present remedy of all is a 
mist coming speedily: a dew comin 
"after Rese ch sherk. the beet. 


(see Tafel on Pindar, ‘ Olymp.’ p. 403), but 
here some quality of the snow which occa- 
sions fear is required. Perhaps the other 
sense of the word 12073, “its body,” z.e. nature 
(in Aramaic), was intended. 


19. it lieth on the top of sharp stakes.| The 
marginal rendering must here be substituted. 
Aeth. “it splits like sharp crystal.” For 
‘“‘stakes” we should also substitute thorns. 


20. Comp. Prov. xxvii. 16, LXX. (Fritz- 
sche). 

upon every gathering together.| \)9, Isaiah 
Xxll. 11; the torrents would not freeze. 

and clotheth the water.) Lit. and the 
water puts on as it were a breast- 
plate. A jingle may have been intended 
between {)" and iW if the latter (Aramaic) 
verb was used for “‘resteth.” Odpaf and 
lorica are frequently used of any “ coating ;” 
Joricatio in Vitruvius is the plastering of a wall. 


21. It devoureth the mountains.) “ Aufer- 
endo virorem ” (Grotius). 


22. A present remedy of all is a mist coming 
Speedily.| “ Present” and “ coming speedily” 
represent the same word. If the Hebrew was 
mind 5\5n XBW, it should probably have 
been rendered ‘‘a mist quickly healeth all.” 


a dew coming after heat refresheth.| If the 
Greek be here correct, it is clear that a verse 
or clause must have been lost in which the 
heat was mentioned. This is practically the 
view of Gutmann and Fritzsche, who refer 
v. 21 to the effects of the hot wind. The 
language there used agrees well with the 
effects of the B'TP or xavoawyv, elsewhere de- 
scribed ; see Gen. xvi. 6 (“ burnt by the east 
wind”), Ezek. xvil. ro, &c. Nevertheless, 
the phrase drayraca ard xavowvos, DIPD YIB, 
must almost necessarily have meant ‘‘ coming 
from the east :” “dew” then means “ rain,” 


Vv. 23—31.| 


23 By his counsel he appeaseth the 
deep, and planteth islands therein. 

24 / They that sail on the sea tell 
of the danger thereof ; and when we 
hear it with our ears, we marvel 
thereat. 

25 £For therein be strange and 
wondrous works, variety of all kinds 
of beasts and whales created. 

26 By him the end of them hath 
prosperous success, and * by his word 
all a consist. 

27 We may speak much, and ‘ yet 
come short: wherefore in sum, he 


is all. 
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28 How shall we be able to mag- 
nify him? for he is great above all 
his works. 


09 


B.C. 


Clr. 200. 


29 * The Lord is terrible and ¢ Ps- 96-4. 
147+ 5. 


very great, and marvellous in his 
power. 

30 When ye glorify the Lord, exalt 
him as much as ye can; for even 
yet will he far exceed: and when 
ye exalt him, put forth all your 
strength, and be not weary; for ye 
can never go far enough. 


31 ‘Who hath seen him, that he ¢ Ps- 106. 2. 


hn x. 38. 
might tell us? and who can magnify hese ane 
him as he is? & 6. 46. 


and the description is continuous from vw. 20. 
“Refresheth” should rather have been: which 
refresheth. The ancients believed that 
snow must be followed by rain within a 
definite period: see Herod. ii. 22; Aristoph. 
* Vespae,” 260. 


23. 4e appeaseth the deep.] “The deep 
subsideth,” according to a few MSS. 


and planteth islands therein.] This would 
seem to refer to the sudden emerging of 
islands, due to submarine motions ; of which 
it is surprising that our author should have 
known. Grotius would have altered the text, 
so as to make it mean “ et si qua est in mari 
insula, plantas profert ;” plainly not a fortunate 
suggestion. ‘The word D”¥ is rendered 
“islands” by the Pesh. in Ps. Ixxii. 9, and a 
similar rendering is given the word 0°'¥ bythe 
LXX. of Isa. xlv. 16. The former word we 
believe to have been used in this place: “and 
ke planteth her with ships.” This, both 
on account of the next verses and because the 
appearance of ships rather than that of islands 
on the sea is the natural consequence of a 
calm. The word wjcous, “islands,” is here 
preserved only by some “ interpolated” MSS., 
and the Lat. and S. H. versions. All the old 
MSS., with the Aeth. and Copt., shew the 
corruption "Ingois, ‘‘ and Jesus planted her.” 


24. Cp. Ps. cvii. 
the danger thereof.) It is not clear what 


the original can have been: “terror” was 
perhaps meant. 


25. whales created.| The words must 
rather have meant “the [ marvellous] creatures, 
whales.” Compare the ordinary Greek idiom 
xp7pa Onpiov, Kc. 

26. By him the end of them hath prosperous 
success.| The best authorities here have: 
through him prosperity is the end 
thereof. The interpretation of the clause 


A poc.— Vol. Ll. 


will vary according as it is supposed to refer 
to the immediately preceding verses, or to 
those which follow (see the introd.). The 
former was the view of the Latin translator, 
confirmatus est itineris finis (reading 6800 for 
aurov?); the latter, however, is more pro- 
bable, if we compare the second clause. We 
would suggest that the clauses should be 
inverted, and that in the first evodot should be 
read for evodia, with MS, 248: “ By his word 
all things consist ; and by it he maketh the 
extremity of them (= the totality, N¥P) to 
prosper.” 

27. and yet come short.| Rather, and we 
shall never attain thereto, 1°”) xd. 


avherefore in sum, he is all.| Rather, and 
the sum of the matter is: He is all. 
This clause is evidently a spurious Hellenistic 
addition by the younger Siracide (see the 
introd.). 


28. How shall we be able to magnify him ?] 
Lit. In glorifying him how shall we 
succeed? 

he is great.| Lit. the one who is great. 


The original, however, PWD S30 Osan, 
would probably mean “ the greatest of all his 
works ” (Ewald, ‘ Lehrb.’ § 313). 

29. From Ps. xcvi. 4. 

30. When ye glorify.| Rather, Glorifying,. 

exalt him as much as ye can.| It is pro- 
bable that “him” was not the object of this 
clause, but “your powers” (D378?) or 
“your voices.” 

be not weary; for ye can never go far 
enough.] Apparently a play on the words 
wean NOD ayrn Sy. 

31. Who hath seen bim.| The passage from 
St. John cited in the margin is in a very 
different context, and this question is here 

P 


sansa Google 


32 There are yet hid greater things 
than these be, for we. have seen but 
a few of his works. 

33 For the Lord hath made all 
things; and to the godly hath. he 


given wisdom. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XLIIL XLIV. 


[v. 32—1. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
The praise of certain hol; : 16 of Enock, 
; 17 Noah, fi A Schawt. ae ae 
Jacob. 


cir 
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ET us now praise famous men, The praise 


and our fathers that begat us. 


unnatural, if not. improper. Probably the 
original was MN %D, “who hath seen,” viz. 
the whole of his work. 


32. Cp. xvi. 21. 
33. wisdom.| I. only the few are privi- 


leged to obtain any insight into these things, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


From praise of the Creator the writer pro- 
ceeds to that of the most prominent and dis- 
tinguished of His people. Yet here also the 
object is not merely, nor mainly, praise of the 
heroes of Jewish history, but rather praise of 
God in them and for them. The chapter 
naturally arranges itself in four stanzas. In 
the first (wv. 1-7) the writer indicates that 


his main object is to praise the God who had 


bestowed manifold and divers gifts upon men 
for the good of His people. ‘The description 
of these varied gifts and administrations is here 
general, the object being to shew that they all 
came from God and all served for the public 
good. In the second stanza (vv. 8-15) he 
soap oe to shew that there was another class, 

y whom also God was praised and whom 
He had raised up, although they had not 
occupied public or prominent positions, and 
their name and fame had not been preserved. 
Yet they also had their reward and their 
memorial. ‘The latter consisted in their own 
happiness and peace unto death, and after it 
in the children and the good name which they 
left behind them. Once more we notice here 
a melancholy absence of all idea of another 
life (see especially v. 14). The stanza might 
be thus summed up: Not all can be famous, 
but all may be good ; and, if so, they will be 
useful, happy, enduring, and of blessed memory : 
useful in life and after death. 

The third stanza (vv. 16-18) begins the 
praise of individuals by name. In the Greek 
text this embraces Enoch and Noah. But it 
deserves special notice that the verse about 
Enoch (v. 16) is omitted in the Syr. Version, 
which in this is followed by the Arabic. On 
examining the Greek text, we find that it 
bears traces of Jewish tradition. On com- 
paring LXX. Gen. v. 24 with Ecclus. xlv. 16a, 
we observe that while in the main the words 
of the LXX. are retained, there are also notable 
alterations. The LXX. has [we italicise the 
words used in common in the LXX. and in 
Ecclus.]; “And Enoch pleased God [the 


Lord] well, and he was not found because 
[these words are omitted in Ecclus.| God 
translated him”—where Ecclus. has: ‘and 
he was translated.” These alterations and 
omissions are very important, as they seem to 
avoid the biblical doctrine of Enoch’s trans- 
lation (to heaven) by God (Ecclus. omits “he 
was not found because,” as well as the notice 
that God translated him). [We mark that 
Heb. xi. 5 reproduces the LX X.: see Delitzsch 
ad loc.) Nor is this modified by Ecclus. xlix. 
14 (where the Alex. however reads, not 
dveAn@On, as the Vat., but patty in 
xliv. 16). Now it is quite true that the 
Rabbis, chiefly in connexion with the Chris- 
tian controversy, not only controverted the 


of the 


fathers. 


ascension to heaven of Moses and Elijah. 


(Sukk. 5 a), but that the Midrash (Ber. R. 25) 
maintains that Elijah had died [this expressly, 


and also implicitly by interpreting the npd of 
Gen. v. 24 by the use of the same word in 
Ezek. xxiv. 16]. The Targum Onkelos boldly 
puts: “because God made him to die” [so 
the correct text, ed. Berliner]. At a later 
period the Targum Pseudo-Jon., however, not 
only taught Enoch’s ascension to heaven, but 
represents him there as Metatron, the highest 
of Angels, while, on the other hand, the so- 
called Jer. Targ. again omits all this. This 
latter may be regarded as the Palestinian 
current of opinion. Perhaps little intrinsic 
value attaches to the allegorisms of Philo, 
who makes the translation of Enoch the 
symbol of a change from a worse and blame- 
able to a better mode of life (‘de Abrah.’ 


§ 3), or from the domination of the body to- 


the rule of the soul, and at the same time also 
the forsaking of the many for the solitude of 
meditation (‘de Praem. et Poen.’ § 3—as 
regards solitude and meditation, ‘de mutat. 
nom.’ § 4). 

It results that Philo (like the majority of 
the Rabbis) not only ignored (if not expressly 
denied) the ascension of Enoch, but that, 
like Ecclus. xliv. 16 4, he represented him as 
“an example of repentance ”—as one who 
had changed from a worse to a better state.: 
But this also accords with Rabbinic tradition. 
According to Ber. R. 25, he had been reckoned 
among sinners; was by turns wicked and 
pious; and God had said that if he continued 
in his piety, He would take him out of the 
world. Whatever, therefore, may be said 
about the ascension of Enoch (on which 


F wae oe 


BG. 
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v. 2—4.] 


2 The Lord hath wrought great 
glory by them through his great 
power from the beginning. 

3 Such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms, men renowned for their 
power, giving counsel by their un- 


apr varied at different times), Philo’s 
idea about Enoch’s repentance seems grounded 
on Jewish tradition. [It need scarcely be said 
that, with his peculiar views, Philo could not 
have believed in any real ascension of Enoch, 
any more than the Son of Sirach, who 
studiously ignores another life.] So far then 
from Ecclus. xlv. 16 being a spurious verse 
(as Frankel supposes, ‘ Einfl. d. Palustin. 
¥xeg.’ p. 44, note ¢), it accords alike with 
Palestinian and Alexandrian notions, and there 
ig not any reason why the older Siracide should 
not have written, and the younger Siracide 
translated, this verse—but quite the opposite. 
For its omission in the Syr. translation, we 
account on the ground that the verse would 
appear to the Christian translator inconsis- 
tent with Old but especially with New Testa- 
ment teaching, and that it might deprive 
Christians of a powerful argument for the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. That 
it was used by Christians in that sense, is 
expressly stated in the Jewish Midrash. [We 
cannot help suspecting that similar motives 
prompted what seems to us the more emphatic 
wording of v. 214 in the Syr.] Lastly, we 
notice with pleasure in the reference to Noah 
the absence of the later repulsive Rabbinic 
legends. 

’ The fourth stanza in ch. xliv. (vv. 19-23) 
treats of the Patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Here also we mark the absence of 
later Rabbinic legends. Again, it is instruc- 
tive—or at least should be so—that, contrary 
to the confident assertions of a certain school 
of modern critics, Gen. xxii. 18 was under- 
stood by the younger Siracide (who presum- 
ably knew Hebrew) as by the LXX. to mean: 
“in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed”—and not “with thy seed shall 
they bless themselves.” Indeed, not improb- 
ably the younger Siracide here quoted from 
the LXX. 


1. that begat us.) Rather, in their 
generation; in chronological order. 


2. The Lord hath wrought great glory by 
them.| The last two words are not found ix 
the best MSS. From the Syriac we learn 


that the original had DNS 3nd, which the 
Syr. pointed }F2, “let us give,” the Greek 


Di2[k] $2; but which should have been 
pointed }FU, “ was given.” 
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derstanding, and declaring prophe- 
cies : 

4 Leaders of the people by their 
counsels, and by their knowledge of 
learning meet for the people, wise 
and eloquent in their instructions : 


through his great power from the begin- 
ning.| ‘His great power” in the Greek is 
dependent upon “ hath wrought ;” giving in 
this context no very satisfactory meaning. 
The Syr. has: “ because all their greatness was 
above the generations of the world.” From 
this it would appear that the original was 


poy nwa 1973, “they were greater than 
the generations of the world ;” ic. they were 
eminent, conspicuous among them. The 
first word was misread ou from bi by 
both; the Syriac, “ a// [their greatness],” is 
an acknowledgment that the pronominal affix 
was in the singular. 

3. First class of men of eminence. 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms.] 
It is a little remarkable that the complement 
in all the other clauses in vv. 3, 4, 1s some 
personal quality of the individuals praised. 
Moreover the plural ‘‘ kingdoms” is improper, 
since reference is made only to the kings of 
the united people, and then to those of 
Judah. The clause is omitted in the Syriac. 
Perhaps the author intended “by their coun- 


sels,” using po in the Aramaic sense. 

giving counsel by their understanding.| From 
the variations in the MSS., the original would 
appear to have had the imperfect. 


and declaring prophecies.| Lit. and hav- 
ing declared by prophecies. The ori- 
ginal had probably the perfect 37°37 (cf. Syr.), 
and meant “they gave information by their 
prophetic power.” The Syr. renders: “ they 
declared signs by their prophetic power.” 
“ Signs” reads like a mistranslation of Ni'nk, 
“ coming events.” 
4. Second class: leaders and teachers. 
Leaders of the people by their counsels.) Aeth. 
“kings of the earth in their expeditions.” 
and ly their knowledge of learning meet for 
the people-] The Greek is here difficult and 
certainly corrupt. For ypappareias we should 
emend ypappareis, from the Aethiopic and 
Coptic versions; and so Fritzsche suggested. 
The same is apparently supported by the Syr. 
The original of this was either "OY or ‘HDY,, 
“judges of the lai by their prudence.” 
A possible version of the uncorrected text is 
that of Grotius, “and with wisdom [= ie 
sessed of wisdom] meet for the scribes of the 
people.” _ 
P 2 
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as though they had never been ; and 
are become as though they had never 


[v. 5—12. 


5 Such as found out musical tunes, 
and recited ' verses in writing : 


* Gen. 7. 
22. 


6 Rich men furnished with abi- 
lity, living peaceably in their habita- 
tions : 

7 All these were honoured in their 
generations, and were the glory of 
their times. 

8 There be of them, that have 
left a name behind them, that their 
praises might be reported. 

g And some there be, which have 


no memorial; *who are perished, 


qwise and eloquent in their instructions.] 
Lit. in whose instruction were wise 
words. 


5. Third class: poets and composers. 

found out musical tunes.| The word signi- 
fies perhaps no more than “ producing” or 
‘“‘ performing.” - ‘The Syriac suggests that it 
was the inventors of the instruments to 
whom allusion was made. 

and recited verses.| The difficult com- 
bination “recited in writing ” seems to have 
led the Syrian to transfer ‘“‘in writing” to 


been born; and their children after 
them. 

10 But these were merciful men, 
whose righteousness hath not been 
forgotten. 

11 With their seed shall continu- 
ally remain a good inheritance, and 
their children are within the co- 
venant. 

12 Their seed standeth fast, and 
their children ' for their sakes. 


by them severally of their privileges; the 
latter sui memores alios fecere merendo. 


evhose righteousness.| Lit. righteous 
nesses; i.c. righteous acts (Isa. Ixiv. 5). 


hath not been forgotten.| Grotius (wrongly), 
*‘apud Deum scilicet.” 


11-13. With their seed shall continually 
remain a good inheritance, do’c.| ‘There is some 
confusion in these verses, which with the hel 
of the Syriac may be partly corrected. (a) 
Syr. “With their seed remaineth their for- 


the next clause. “Verses” apparently repre- faa We follow Fritzsche in believing are 
; recited ” . < ” was a substantive in the original ; 
ate Oe ence ae comparionn this may have been 721D or DAW. = (4. The 


of Greek and Syriac suggests that the original 
was “ION. Fritzsche regards this as an 
allusion to the books of Job and Canticles, 


6. furnished with ability.| Heb. perhaps 
Sym 8D10D (cp. Gen. xxvii. 37, YN) JT 
YNIOD), “well supplied with goods.” The 
reference might be to the Patriarchs (Bret- 
schneider); more probably it is to the 
wealthy landowners, the Naboths and Arau- 
nahs, to whom incidental allusion is made. 


in their babitations.| Compare Dan. iv. 1. 


7. and were the glory of their times.| We 
have reason for believing (cp. Syr.) that the 
original of the first clause would have been 
translated literally, “all these—there was 
honour tothem.” The translator being unable 
to paraphrase the second clause as he had 
ae the first, left it, somewhat care- 
essly, unaltered. He should have rendered 
it, “and had boasting (i.e. magnificence) in 
their days.” —_- : 

8, 9. Second stanza. Yet not all of these 
became celebrated in after-times, nor had they 
even their memorial preserved. 


8. that their praises might be reported. 
Lit. that rmes might recount [their 
praises. 


10. The difference is due to the use made 


a continues: “their root is to their children’s 
ildren.” He read therefore DW ZY where 
the Greek read (perhaps) NU. If we com- 
bine these readings into DU, i.c. DAW", “these 
will inherit them,” a avray will be intel- 
ligible: “and their children shall inherit them” 
(or “have inherited them”). (¢.) The Syr. 
proceeds: “In their covenant remaineth their 
seed.” ‘This can be obtained from the Greek 
by shifting a stop. ‘The covenant which God 
made with their fathers is extended by Him 
to the sons; and the covenant is called téeirs, 
just as the “covenant of Abraham,” &c. is 
spoken of. (d.) Gr. 126: “ And their chil- 
dren through them;” Syr. “and their 
children’s children in good works.” It is 
easy here to detect two readings—D13pa, 
“on their account,” and O33, “in works ;” 
and we cannot hesitate to prefer the former. 
It is possible that in (c.) “by their cove- 
nant” would have been a better rendering. 
(¢) v. 13: “ Their seed shall remain for ever.” 

ere we accept the emendation of the Syr. 
“their remembrance,” D°O} for Dyn. e 
have‘ hedrd’ enough in the previous clause of 
the advantages enjoyed by their descendants. 

The Syriac omits vv. 15 4, 16; the omission 
of this mention of Enoch is not a little remark- 
able, for it is the first time that he appears in 
the character of prophet. See the introduction. 


I Or, after 
pte 
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BG 13 Their seed shall remain for remnant unto the earth, when the B.C. 
“—— ever, and their glory shall not be flood came. pag 
blotted out. 18 An ‘everlasting covenant was < Gen. 9. 
14 Their bodies are buried in made with him, that all flesh should ** 
peace; but their name liveth for perish no more by the flood.. 
evermore. 1g Abraham was a “great father + Gen. 12. 
bch. 39 15 The people will tell of their of many people: in glory was there % 3. . 
= wisdom, and the congregation will none like unto him ; & 17. 4. 
shew forth their praise. 20 Who kept the law of the most ° 
‘Gen. 5 16 “Enoch pleased the Lord, and High, and was in covenant with him : 
ch. 4g. 14. Was translated, being an example of he established the covenant in & his £ Gen. 17. 
ele 1- repentance to all generations. flesh ; and when he was * proved, he & >. 4. 
4Gen.6.9. 17 % Noah was found perfect and was found faithful. * Gen. 22. 
Haw a. “ghteous; in the time of wrath he 21 Therefore he assured him by 4g 


?- was taken in exchange [for the 
world ;] therefore was he left as a 


16. being an example of repentance.| As fully 
stated in the introduction, Philo takes Enoch’s 
translation as symbolic of his change to a 
better life; cf. Geiger, ‘Urschrift, p. 198. 
The versions all alter this sentiment (except 
Aeth.): Lat. ut det gentibus poenitentiam; 
Copt. “ an example of wisdom” (d:avoias ?) ; 
S. H. “to be an everlasting example” (with 
MS. 253). On the whole subject comp. the 
remarks in the introduction. 


17. See the references. 


be was taken in exchange [for the world].| 
Lit. became a substitute; the Syr. and 
Aeth. versions gloss as the A.V. He became 
a substitute in the sense that his preservation 
served instead of the preservation of the whole 
world. This is more natural than to render 
“*he became the price of the salvation of the 
world,” with Grotius and Fritzsche ; giving a 
sentiment which is doubly inaccurate. Never- 
theless, we shall find occasion at xlvi. 15 for 


supposing that the word 42M was used by our 
author in its Arabic sense of “to leave be- 
hind.” He may have used a derivative here 
also in the sense of “ remnant,” as Barhebraeus 
suggests. 


avhen the flood came.| The Vat. and some 
other authorities have (corruptly): ‘fon this 
account the flood came.” 


18. everlasting covenant.| For the phrase 
comp. Ex. xxxi. 16. 

no more.| Lit. not. 

by the flood.| Rather, by flood. 

19. a great father, 'c.)| The author 
would appear to have employed a schema ety- 
mologicum, DN {NON 3 YAN. 3 is omitted 
(perhaps rightly) by Syr. The true etymon 
is still obscure. 


Lit. 
Syr. “there was no stain set 


in glory was there none like unto him.]| 
not found. 


an ‘oath, that he would bless the * Gen ae 


nations in his seed, and that he would Gai. 3. s. 


on his glory.” This seems to point to two 


separate readings, 7193 NSD) xd and xb 
Di jn. The latter expression occurs more 
than once in this book, and is likely to have 
been introduced here by the reminiscence of 
those other passages. 


20. and was.| 
into (Syr.). 


he established the covenant in his flesh.| The 
subject is probably still Abraham. M3, as 
Grotius observes, is a technical term for 
“circumcision.” But the probable occurrence 
of that word in the preceding clause and the 
jingle make it not unlikely that the Aramaic 
D’> washere used: BX) DPA. “ Establish” 
means here to ‘ratify,’ the sign in his flesh 
being compared to the pillars on which treaties 
were engraved by the ancients. 


Lit. became = entered 


and when he was proved.| See Gen. xxii. 
These “merits” of Abraham are _ largely 
insisted on in the Jewish ritual. 


21. he assured him by an oath.| Rather, 
made good to him; and this its the 
Hebrew sense of D'P7 and D9. This ex- 
pression might be justified on the ground that 
the promise of God is so sure as to be iden- 
tical with its fulfilment. Nevertheless the 
regular use of the verb O°) in Aramaic for 
“to swear” (see Buxtorf, ‘Lex. Rabb.’ coll. 
1992, 3), together with the Syriac version 
here, make it probable that the author meant 
‘swore him an oath.” Compare wv. 22. 


that he would bless the nations in his seed. | 
The best authorities have the passive, “ that 
all nations should be blessed.” It is well 
known that many modern critics make the 
original mean “that all nations should bless 
themselves by,” ze. in their blessings cite the 
name of Abraham. See Edersheim’s ‘ Pro- 
phecy and History,’ &c., p. 55. 


multiply him as-the dust of the earth, 
and exalt his seed as the stars, and 
cause them to inherit from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the.utmost 
part of the land. 


4Gen. 26. 22 With Isaac did he establish 


3s 4s 5: 


likewise [for Abraham his father’s 
sake] the blessing of all men, and the 
covenant, 


as the dust of the earth.| See Gen. xv. 5; 
xxii, 17. Syr. and Aeth. “like the sand of 
the sea,” perhaps correcting from the above 
passages. 

exalt his seed as the stars.| The Aeth. 
substitutes “multiply.” The Syr. renders: 
‘“‘that he would set his seed above all nations.” 


and cause them to inherit, do'c.] (Gen. xv. 18; 
Ex. xxiii. 31; Deut. xi. 243 Josh. i. 4.) Te. 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, 
and from the Euphrates to the Arabian 
deserts. These boundaries were attained 
during the most flourishing period of Israel. 
But the writer seems also to have had in 
mind Ps. Ixxi. 8. 


22. did he establish.) Ie. “swear,” D®); 
v. supra. There is no reason for the brackets 
in the A. V. 


the blessing of all men and the covenant.]| 
There is some confusion in these verses. 
The Syr. has: “and the blessing of all them 
that went before rests upon the head of 
Israel.” The words “and made itt rest ” of the 
next verse seem to represent the Heb. M'‘2’. 
This probably referred to Isaac and meant 
“he transmitted it.” The addition in the 
Syriac would seem to be an interpretation of 
the first word of v. 23. 


23. And made it rest upon the head.| The 
phrase is from Gen. xlix. 26; the author has 
also in mind Gen. xlviii. 14. As Jacob repre- 
sents the unity of the people, the blessing is 
not conveyed to any single individual after 
him. 

He acknowledged him in his blessing.] Syr. 
‘‘whom he called my first-born Israel.” It 
seems that 73792 and 733, “ birthright,” 
have been confused; nor can we doubt that 
the Syriac in the main represents the true 
tradition. ‘Transposition of letters is one of 
the most familiar sources of corruption in 
Semitic texts. The fact that the birthright 
was assigned to Jacob is too characteristic 
for our author to have passed over. 37793" 
19333, or some similar phrase, corresponding 
with the legal expression in Deut. xxi. 17, 
3° 33 MN °3, “he must recognise the 
firstborn as such,” was probably employed. 
The subject is probably Isaac, not God. 
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23 And made it rest-upon the head B.C. 
of ‘Jacob, He acknowledged him “** 
in his blessing, and gave him an/‘,°*™ ?* 
heritage, and divided his portions ; & 28 %- 
among the twelve tribes did he part 
them. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
1 The praise of Moses, 6 of Aaron, 23 and of 


Phinees. 


and gave bim an beritage.| Lit. in heri- 
tage. Perhaps “he installed him in the 
heritage.” The Aeth. shews a reading, “the 
inheritance itself;” the Syr., Lat., and one 
Greek MS., “the inheritance,” either of which 
would be easier. 


and divided his portions.| Fritzsche would 
make this refer to the land. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


A continuation of the previous chapter. 
The subjects of praise are Moses (vv. 1-5), 
Aaron (vv. 6-22), and Phinehas (wv. 23-25). 
The chapter concludes with a brief address 
to the high-priest then in office (wv. 26). In 
the first stanza (wv. 1-5) we mark the (per- 
haps first) occurrence of what afterwards 
became a usual mode of expression: ‘his 
memory to blessing” (see note). It is not 
easy to decide whether at any rate v. 2 
does not contain an allusion to some of the 
legends connected with the early history of 
Moses (for a popular summary of them, see 
B. Beer, ‘Leben Moses’ [posthumous and 
incomplete]). In stanza tl. (vv. 6-22) we 
notice a yreatly disproportionate length 
and excessive abundance of detail, the more 
remarkable from its contrast with the com- 
parative brevity of the encomium upon Moses, 
the great hero of Rabbinic conception and 
legend. ‘This led writers in various ages to 
regard the author of this book as a priest 
(see General Introduction). To us it rather 
indicates that he wrote at a period when alike 
the civil and spiritual power was in the hands 
of the high-priest (the zpoorarns tov Aaow). 
The emphatic reference to the succession in 
the high-priesthood seems (as explained in 
the General Introd.) to indicate an allusion 
to contemporary events. According to Jose- 
phus, Simon I.— whom he designates as 
Simon the Just—was succeeded not by his 
son Onias (who was still a minor), but by his 
brother Eleazar, and afterwards by another 
brother, Manasseh. And it was only after the 
death of the latter that Onias II. became high- 
priest, being succeeded by his son, Simon IT. 
(For the various dates see Gen. Introd. § IT.) 
As stated in another place, we regard Ecclus. 
xly. 25 as alluding to the long extrusion of 
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B.C. ND he brought out of him a 
SS merciful man, which found 
favour in the sight of all flesh, even 
* Exod. 4 Moses, beloved of God: and men, 

‘* whose memorial is blessed. | 
2 He made him like to the glori- 
ous saints, and magnified him, so that 

his enemies stood in fear of him. 

3 By his words he caused the won- 
¢Exod. ders to cease, and he made him 
Yhapies.” * glorious in the sight of kings, and 


Onias from the pontificate, due to intrigues 
of the actual occupants of the office with the 
Egyptian suzerains of Palestine. Similarly, 
we consider v. 26 as addressed to Onias II. 
The political rule of Judza was in his hands 
(Jos. ‘ Ant.’ xif. 4, 1), but to none of his 
successors could such language as in v. 26 
have been addressed (see the General Intro- 
duction). On the bearing of all this upon the 
question of the date of the origmal composition 
of iasticus, see the General Introduc- 
tion. (For a brief summary of the history 
of that period, see ‘ Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah,’ App. IV., vol. ii. pp. 668-670; 
and for a detailed account, Herzfeld’s ‘ Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel.’) 


1. And be brought out of him a merciful 
man.| Syr., Lat., Copt., and Aeth. connect 
this with the last verse of the previous chapter, 
and put the verb in the plural. The phrase 
“and he brought out” is from Isa. Ixv. 9. 


avbose memorial is blessed.| monad 5, 
an early case of this prayer, invariably attached 


(usually in the abbreviated form %’t) to the 
names of dead Israelites. 


2. like to the glorious saints.) Lit. to 
the glory of the saints; “the angels” 
(Grotius, &c.); “the priests” (Fritzsche). 


and magnified bim, so that bis enemies stood 
in fear OU him.| Lit. in the fears of 
his enemies; “enemies” appears to be 
a gloss, by the Syr. rendering “among the 
timid.” The orginal (ONS?) meant 
‘“‘ with terror,” and is rightly represented by 
the Greek. This suggests doubts concerning 
the originality of dyiov in clause 1, to which 
the Syriac has nothing to correspond; while 
for “he likened ” (1/77) it has “he raised” 
Grey"). “He raised him high with glory” 
was perhaps the original verse; the Syriac 
‘with blessings” (for “‘ with glory”) seems 
to be an interpolation from the end of the 
last sentence. 


3. By his words he caused the wonders to 
zease.| Lat. monstra placavit; a phrase 
taken ‘very improperly from the Roman 


gave him a commartdment: for his B.C. 
people, and ‘shewed him part of his “—~~ 
glory. Or 
_ 4 2 He sanctified him +2 his faith- 2 Numb. 
fulness and meekness, and chose him 77 3 
out of all men. 

5 He made him to hear ‘his voice, 
and ‘brought him into the dark (™xet 
cloud, and /gave him commande > gyoq. 
ments before his face, even the law 197. . 
of life and knowledge, that he might :, 


religion. Grotius refers the words to the 
wonders of the Egyptian magic’; Fritzsche 
to the withdrawal of the plagues. The 
words are too brief for the former interpre- 
tation, while we should expect the perform- 
ance of the miracles to be mentioned rather 
than the withdrawal of them. The original 
was probably 13, which may mean either 
“he sent down” or “he caused to cease:” 
the translator not surprisingly adopted the 
wrong signification. The clause is omitted in 
the Syr. Copt. and Aeth., “he performed :” 
this may be either a liberty, or represent a 
reading éroinoe, which could have no claim 
to originality. 

be made him glorious in the sight of hings.] 
Syr. “he made him to stand before the king. 
“To stand before the king” is a Hebrew 
phrase meaning “to be the king’s minister” 
(Gesen., ‘Thes.,’ col. 1039@ and 11114); 
not quite an appropriate notion here, which 
the Greek translator may have intentionally 
avoided. The author’s idea was probabl 
more similar to that of Ps: cxix. 46 or Isa. li. 


15. Yet Py) is occasionally used in the 

sense of instar, “ like;” ‘and he established 

him as a king” would here be very suitable. 
and gave him a commandment for bis people. 


The original, OY Sy sm IPH (ep. Syr.), pro- 
bably meant : “he set him over his people.” 

part of bis glory.| Most of the versions 
obliterate the partitive genitive, which is here 
highly significant. 

4. He sanctified him.) Wp; compare 

er.i.5. ‘‘In” perhaps means ‘on account 
of” (Aeth.). 

5. He made him to bear.] The privil 
given him above “all flesh” (Deut. xxxiv. S. 
The Syr. puts these words at the end of +, 3. 

and gave him commandments before his face.] 
Probably 19pd nN"), “and set before him.” 
The personal conference is sufficiently insisted 
on in the previous clauses. 

of life.| Ie. “which if a man do he shall 
live” (Ezek. xx. 11): compare Prov. vi. 23; 
supra, XVil. TT. 


216 
B.C. teach Jacob his covenants, and Israel 
or his judgments. 
£¥Exod.4. 6 He £exalted Aaron, an holy 
so man like unto him, even his brother, 
of the tribe of Levi. 
7 Aneverlasting covenant he made 
*Exod.28. with him, and * gave him the priest- 
1Gr.ke hood among the people; 'he beauti- 
blessed. fied him with comely ornaments, and 
clothed him with a robe of glory. 
8 He put upon him perfect glory ; 
'Gr. and strengthened him with 'rich 


or, instru. garments, with breeches, with a long 
ments. robe, and the ephod. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XLV. 


[v. 6—11. 


g And he compassed him with Bc 
‘ pomegranates, and with many gold- “=> 
en bells round about, that as he 57% 
went there might be a “sound, and ¢ Exod. 
a noise made that might be heard 7* 35: 
in the temple, for a memorial to the 
children of his people ; 

10 With an holy garment, with 
gold, and blue silk, and purple, the 
work of the embroiderer, ‘with a / Exod. 
breastplate of judgment, and with ™*>* 
Urim and Thummim ; 

11 With twisted scarlet, the work ,, . 4 


of the cunning workman, ” with pre- 28. 17. 


that he might teach, do'c.] Cp. Ps. xxv. 14; 
and especially Ps. ciii. 7. 


6. There is one word too much for the 
rhythm: “he exalted,” “holy,” ‘his brother” 
(cp. Ps. cvi. 16), are omitted by different 
versions. ‘The last of these, which is omitted 
by the Syr., may perhaps be an interpolation. 
“The tribe is mentioned here, being in the 
case of Aaron of such importance” (Fritzsche). 


7. be made with him.] See above, xliv. 21. 
Our author gives Aaron a higher place than 
the Pentateuch ascribes to him. 


and gave him the priesthood among the people. | 
Syr. “ he set him for the truth of his people.” 
‘This variation is curious, because it suggests 
that our author made use here of a very 
decided Arabism, }OY NOS from WX = 
Arab. ’immatun, ‘ priesthood,” more familiar 
in its derivative Imam (used by the Jewish- 
Arabic commentators in the sense of “ high- 
The natural punctuation would 
Greek translator must have been following 
some family tradition about the pronunciation 
of this word, if our conjecture be correct. 


he beautified him with comely ornaments.| 
The marginal variant should have been “he 
called him happy.” This the Lat. and Aeth. 
render “he beatified,” while the Copt. dene- 
ficio linguae reproduces the Greek word. 
‘That there must be a misreading or mis- 
translation here seems clear, as is observed 
by Fritzsche, who supposes that WIW'N’ was a 
corruption for WTR, “he girt him.” The 
Syr. renders: “and gave him.” This points, 
we believe, to an original 130", which might 
well have signified in the Aramaising dialect 
of the time 137W'S*, but actually meant Ww", 
“and he gave him,” from the verb W’, used 
by Isa. Iwi. g with a similar construction, cf 
which WHNL'N, “a gilt,” is a derivative. 

clothed him.) Lit. girt him. Syr. “he 
chose him with the sublimity of his glory.” 


We recognise the two meanings of NVR, 
“magnificence” and “robe;” if the Syr. 
“chose” is not corrupt, it probably represents 
a corruption, M3" for 43M*, “ Magnificence” 
is more suitable to this verse, since the gar- 
ments are so fully described in what follows. 


8. He put upon him perfect glory.) Syr. 
‘“‘ garments of purple :” apparently the original 


had only neon, “purple,” very ignorantly read 
nedn, “perfection,” by the Greek translator. 


and strengthened him with rich garments. ] 
Lit. with vessels of strength.  Fritz- 
sche’s ingenious suggestion that the Heb. had 
rin, meaning “girt,” is probably correct, 
though not confirmed by the Syr. The re- 
mainder of the verse seems correctly restored 


by the same critic, TY ‘933, Y has not un- 
frequently the meaning “ magnificence.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the follow- 
ing list of garments is omitted by the Syriac 
translator. It seems natural to attribute this 
to a wish on the part of a Christian trans- 
lator or emendator not to enlarge on the 
glories of the Jewish priesthood. But as we 
miss in it the rhythm of the rest of the 
chapter, it may be an interpolation. 


9. The A. V., with S. H., seems rightly to 
connect ypuoois with “the bells.” On all 
these see the various Bibl. Encyclopaedias. 

that as he went there might be a sound.]| 
Rather, to give forth a sound: nyew is 
transitive. 

and a noise made.) Rather, and to make 
@ noise. 


in the temple.| An apparent (not a real) 
anachronism. 


Jor a memorial.) Meaning “for a reminder.” 
10. breastplate of judgment.| Lit. a plat- 


form of judgment. The reason of this 
translation of the Heb. {&'N is obscure. 


v. 12—18.] ECCLESIASTICUS. XLV. 217 
B.C. cious stones graven like seals, and anointed him with holy oil: this was B.C. 
ar. 200. e e ° * cir. 200. 
set in gold, the work of the jewel- appointed unto him by an _ ever- 
ler, with a writing engraved for a_ lasting covenant, and to his seed, so 
memorial, after the number of the long as the heavens should remain, 
tribes of Israel. that they should minister unto him, 
* Exod. 12 *He set a crown of gold upon and execute the office of the priest- 
28. 26. . ; ° ; 
the mitre, wherein was engraved hood, and ¢%bless the people in his ¢ Numb. 
Holiness, an ornament of honour, a name. aie 
costly work, the desires of the eyes, 16 ” He chose him out of all men * Numb. 
goodly and beautiful. living to offer sacrifices to the Lord, yam. 2. 
13 Before him there were none incense, and a sweet savour, for a** 
such, neither did ever any stranger memorial, to make reconciliation for 
put them on, but only his children his people. 
and his children’s children perpe- 17 ‘He gave unto him his com- ‘ Deut. 17- 
tually. mandments, and authority in the & at. 5. 
oo 14 ° Their sacrifices shall be wholly statutes of judgments, that he should Maks. 
consumed every day twice continu- teach Jacob the testimonies, and in- 
ally. form Israel in his laws. Seca: 
? Lev. 8. 15 4 Moses consecrated him, and 18 ‘Strangers conspired together 16. x. 


12. wherein was engraved Holiness.| Ex. 
Xxvill. 36 has: “holiness to the Lord,” which 
Fritzsche thinks should be restored here. 
The last words of the sentence (‘“ the desires 
of the eyes,” &c.) may either refer to the 
garments asa whole, or to that last mentioned. 


13. any stranger.| Ie. “of another tribe,” 
as S. H. paraphrases it. 


14. Their sacrifices . . . wholly consumed.) 
See Ex. xxix. 38, 39. As the chief part of 
the daily worship in the Temple, our author 
makes the daily sacrifices include all the 
others. (Comp. Dan. viii. 11-135 xi. 31; 
xil. 11.) The substantives from the verb 
6Aocavrovy are common in the LXX.; the 
verb itself is very rare. 


15. Moses consecrated him.| Lit. filled 
his hand, 17° N°, from Ex. xxviii. 41; 
on the import of this expression, see the 
Commentaries. The Syr. renders: ‘“ placed 
his hand upon him;” a phrase that is used 
of the consecration of Joshua (Num. xxvii. 
18), but not of Aaron. On the later use of 
the M3°5D in the designation to the Rabbinic 
office, see ‘Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,’ il. p. 382. We can scarcely fail 
to see here a trace of the Syrian’s Christianity. 

anointed him with holy oil.) Ex. xxix. 7. 
Did our author know of the anointing of 
Aaron only? On this question see Dillmann 
on Lev. vill. 12. 


this was appointed unto him by an everlasting 
covenant.| Rather, this became for him 
an everlasting covenant, 

so long as the heavens.| “D*D (Syr., Lat.) 
was a better reading than ‘9°23 (Gr.). 


minister unto him. | b nw the Levites 
‘ministered ” to the priests. 


and execute the office of the priesthood.| 
Ex. xxvili. 41, 43, &c. The Syr. omits these 
words. 

and bless the people.| Num. vi. 23. 
and his sons are commanded to do this. 


16. The position of this verse compared 
with the last clause of 14 is curious; how- 
ever, accurate order is not a characteristic of 
our author. 

out of all men living.) 0 53, Gen. iii. 20, 
= every man. In the passage cited the 
phrase is clearly intended as an idiom. 

for a memorial.) Ie. “for a burnt offer- 
ing :” see Ley. xxiv. 7, &c. 

for his people.| ‘* Thy people,” most MSS. 
and Copt.; ‘all Israel,” Syr. 


Aaron 


17. He gave unto him his commandments. | 
The best MSS. (except S) give ‘“*‘ He gave 
unto him in His commandments;” and this 
seems to be the original reading, although 
the Syr. favours the A. V. The author 
meant that God gave Aaron this authority 
(289071) by committing unto him the thorab. 

in the statutes of judgments.) Lit. in the 
covenants of judgments: v.ad sup. XXXxViil. 
43. The Syr. varies here as there. 

The last clauses are omitted by the Syr. 
(See note on z. 8.) é 

inform.| Lit. to illuminate, = NM), 
which however is rare and late in this con- 
struction. See Ps. cxix. 135. 

18. Strangers conspired together.| Te. per- 
sons belonging to different families. In Num. 
xvil, 5 WP W'S is explained to mean: “not of 
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B.C: against him, and maligned him in the 
“2* wilderness, even the men that were 
of Dathan’s and Abiron’s side, and 
the congregation of Core, with fury 
and wrath. fo 
19 This the Lord saw, and it dis- 
pleased him, and in his wrathful 
indignation were they consumed : he 
did wonders upon them, to con- 
sume them with the fiery flame. 
20 *But he made Aaron more 


218 [v. 19—23. 

21° For'they eat ‘of the sacrifices B.C.. 
of the Lord, which he gave unto him “==” 
and his seed. | uaa 

22 *Howbeit in‘ the land of the « numb. 
people he had no inheritance, ’neither $277, 
had he any portion among the people: 2, 
for’ the ‘Lord himself is his portion =’ _— 
and inheritance. : 

23 * The third in glory is Phinees ¢ Namb. 
the son of Eleazar, because’he had tO 
zeal in the fear of the Lord,:-and 5,” 


« Numb. 
r7. & 


* Numb. 


a8, 12, 13. 


honourable, and gave him an heri- 
tage, *and divided unto him the 
firstfruits of the increase ; especially 
he prepared bread in abundance : 


stood up with good courage’ of 
heart when the people were turned 
back, and made reconciliation for 
Israel. 


the seed of Aaron.” Fritzsche’s conjecture 
that the author wrote O'7}, “wicked men” 
(cp. Num. xvi. 26), is not confirmed by 
the Syr. 

and maligned) = and envied, IP", of 
Ps. cvi. 16. 

the men that were of Dathan’s and Abiron’s 
side.| Heb. #38 (Gesenius, ‘Thes.’ p. 854), 
very happily rendered by this Greek idiom, 
which does not imply necessarily more than 
the people themselves. 

and the congregation of Core.| Omitted in 
Ps, /. c. and in Deut. xi. 6. 

with fury and wrath.| One of these words 
is sufficient for the rhythm, and only one is 
offered by Syr. and Lat. Cp. Num. xvi. 13 
59q- ee 

19. and it displeased bim.| Lit. and he 
was not pleased. Syr. “and he waxed 
wroth.” The latter is so much the more 
natural expression that we might conjecture 
that the Hebrew was 12 92M), corrupted in 
the Greek translator’s text to 12, “and it 
pleased him;” “not” being the translator’s 
addition. 

and in bis wrathful indignation were they 
consumed.| The Syr. transposes this clause 
and the fourth. 

be did wonders.| Perhaps 813 ANS of 
Num. xvi. 30, of which the Syr. preserves a 
trace. 


to consume them.| Ie. consuming them 
(Ewald, ‘ Lehrb.’ § 280 4). 


20. be made Aaron more honourable.) 
Rather, he gave him yet more glory, 
s.c. yet more than that described above. The 
rebellion of Korah did not directly increase 
his glory, although it publicly manifested and 
attested his Divine appointment. 


and gave him an beritage.| Cp. Num. 
XVvili. 20. 


divided unto bim.] Rather, apportioned 
to them. 

the firstfruits of the increase.) ONII MWe, 
Ex. xxiii. 19; Ezek. xliv. 30,—a phrase of 
uncertain analysis, on which see Dillmann 
ad J. c. Exod. | 


especially be prepared bread in abundance.] 
‘“‘ Bread” of course means food in general. 
“‘ He provided” is ne for TW, misread 
by the Syrian (“ order ”) FW. 

21. From Lev. vi. 9. 


22. An explanation of what was meant by 
the inheritance of v. 20. 


be had.| Rather, he hath or “shall have.” 


for the Lord himself is bis portion and 
inberitance.| Lit. (according to Vat.) he 
himself is thy pertion, inheritance. 
There is no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of this text. The author probably intended a 
poetical apostrophe, in order, partly, to avoid 
the ambiguity of the id og pronoun (‘for 
He is dis portion”); and he further employed 


a poetical construction (prob. rdony pon), 
“thy portion as as inheritance goes,” 
which the translator did not fully understand ; 
cp. Wright, ‘Arabic Grammar,’ i. § 44¢ 
The Syrian adds, “and his inheritance is the 
house of Israel.” 

23. The third in glory.| Syr. “has received 
treble glory.” 

because be had zeal in the fear of the Lord.] 


mind IIPI (cp. Num. xxv. 13); apparently, 
however, the translators wished to avoid the 
juxtaposition of the two words in the original. 


and stood up with good courage of heart 
avben the people were turned back.) The Vat. 
gives “caused to stand;” but “stood” is 
defended by Syr. and by TOY in Ps. cvi. 30. 
Tpom) represents the Heb. 7B, “ breach,” 
which the Syrian renders more faithfully 


Vv. 24—3-] 

B.C. 24: Therefore was there a covenant 

“= of peace made with him, -that- he 
should be the chief of the sanctuar 
and of his people, and that he and his 
posterity should have the dignity of 
the priesthood for ever : 

o2Sim7. 25 ’ According to the covenant 


made with David son of Jesse, of 
the tribe of Juda, that the inherit- 
ance of the king should be to his 
posterity alone : so the inheritance of 
Aaron should also be unto his seed. 
26 God give you wisdom in your 
heart to judge his people in righteous- 
ness, that their good things be not 
abolished, and that their glory may 


‘ endure for ever. 


(here followed by S.H.). It means the plague 
which overtook the people. 


and made reconciliation.] bhp. in Ps. cvi. 
31; the Syr. renders “and prayed.” 


24. a covenant of peace.| Num. xxv. 13: 
cp. Geiger, ‘ Urschrift,’ p. 76. 

that he should be the chief.| Not only in 
things pertaining to the sanctuary, but also 
the political chief of his people—with special 
reference to the circumstances of the time 
when the Siracide wrote (see the introd.). 


of the sanctuary.) Lit. of the holy 
things, sacra. Fritzsche, “the holy ones,” 
4.¢. priests. 

dignity of the priesthood | = the high-priest- 
hood, The author would appear to have 
used an Aramaic derivative from a compound 


word (eg. 713113 O33 from 543 $773). 


25. According to the covenant.| ‘The Syriac 
Version has: “even David the son of Jesse 
inherited alone the inheritance of kings ; and 
the inheritance of Aaron is to him and his 
sons.” The parallel is as follows: just as 
the royal succession was in the house of 
David from father to son, so was it appointed 
that the succession in the high-priestly office 
should be in the direct line. For the allusion 
in this to the history of the time and the 
succession of Onias II., see the introduction. 


26. God give you wisdom.| Syr. “therc- 
fore bless God who has given you wisdom.” 


and that their glory may endure.| Rather, 
and [give] their glory. The original may 
have misunderstood in some way. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


This chapter treats of Joshua, Caleb, the 
Judges, and Samuel—in so many stanzas of 
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+ CHAPTER: XLVI. .- 
1 The praise of Foshua, 9 of Caltb, 13 of 
Samucd.  . | ° 


cir. 


219 


fC. 
200. 


Samed 


‘T ESUS ¢the son of Nave was vali- a 
ant in the wars, and was the suc- Deut. 34. 
cessor of Moses in prophecies, who Josh. :. 2. 


according to his name was made great 
for the saving of the elect of : 
and taking vengeance of the enemies 
that rose up against them, that he 
might set Israel in their inheritance. 

2 How great glory gat he, when he 
did lift up his -+hands, and stretched 
out his sword against the cities | 

3 Who before him so stood to it? 
for the Lord himself brought his 


enemies unto him. 


unequal length. What is said concerning the 
Judges in v. 12a is not inconsistent with the 
writer’s ignoration of another life after death. 
For (1) the Greek rendering must be cor- 
rected by the Syr. (see note on v. 12); (2) 
the statement itself is modified in v. 124; 
(3) we have a significant expression in regard 
to Samuel in v. 19 a. More difficulty in this 
respect is presented by v. 20a. We had 
best explain the seeming inconsistency by sup- 
posing either that the writer understood the 
prophesying after death in some peculiar 
manner; or, more probably, that he regarded 
those in Hades as unconscious indeed—not 
truly living—but not as absolutely annihilated. 


1. the son of Nave.} Corrupt for “Nun” 
(Syr.). The same designation 1s used in the 
LXX. 

was valiant in the wars.| Heb. Om 193 
(cf. Syr.), “a valiant hero.” 

the successor of Moses in propbecies.\| ‘The 
author perhaps referred to Joshua the promise 
of Deut. xvii. 18 (Fritzsche). Syr. “who 
was reserved (or “ observed”) to be like 
Moses,” omitting the two following clauses. 

according to bis name.| Jéshi‘a and J’ shu‘ab 
(“‘ salvation ”). | 

2. and stretched out his sword.| So Alex. ; 
Vat. “to decline.” The reference is to Jos. 
viii. 18, 27, where Joshua stretches out his 
spear at the siege of Ai. 

8. so stood to it.| The sentiment required 
seems rather what the Syriac has, “ who was 
able to stand before him.” Perhaps the word 
rendered ‘‘so” may have been intended to 
mean “ then.” 

Sor the Lord himself brought bis enemies unto 
him.] This seems no adequate reason for the 
statement in the previous clause. The best 
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B.C. 4 ’Did not the sun go back by the descent [of Beth-horon] he de- Be 
“=— his means? and was not one day as_ stroyed them that resisted, that the “——" 
ot 7° long as two? nations might know all their strength, 

5 He called upon the most high because he fought in the sight of the 
Lord, when the enemies pressed upon Lord, and he followed the Mighty 
him on every side; and the great One. 
Lord heard him. 7 ¢In the time of Moses also he | Ng™ 


© Josh. 10. 
I 


TI. 


did a work of mercy, he and Caleb « Mac. x 
5, 56 


6 «And with hailstones of men 
power he made the battle to fall 
violently upon the nations, and in 


interpretation is that of Fritzsche, who would 
make the words signify “the Lord brought 
them on,” delivering state after state into the 
hands of the invader. We suppose that there 
is here a mistranslation. The Syriac renders: 
‘for he did the wars of the Lord” (i.e. fought 
the battles of the Lord). This suggests an 
original AA NIT 9 AW NN “3. The Greek 
(whether “wars,” moAéyous, or ‘ enemies,” 
moAepnious, be the right reading) missed the 
construction of the sentence; and, besides, 
failed to observe that the second 3°), “he 
fought,” was a denominative from the first 
37P, “war,” and accordingly rendered it 
‘brought near.” It is not impossible that 
the sentence should have been introduced with 
‘when ” rather than “for.” Compare, how- 
ever, Jos. x. 18. 


4. go back.}| The author should have said 
‘stand still.” As, however, the Syr. repre- 
sents this, the passage may have been inter- 
polated from infra, xlvili. 23. The true read- 
ing is perhaps represented by MS. 155, evezro- 
dia6n, ‘was hindered,” followed by the Lat. 
It is in any case strange that he did not adopt 
the characteristic word quoted from the Book 
of Jashar. 


by bis means.) Lit. in his hand = 
through his instrumentality. 


5. when the enemies pressed upon him on 
every side.| ‘* When he pressed the enemies” 
would (in this Greek) be also a possible ver- 
sion. ‘The scene referred to is apparently 
that of Josh. x. 8, but does not correspond 
accurately with the description here. The 
Syriac Version, “and he answered him and 
put power in his hand,” represents perhaps 
the correction of someone to whom the same 
difficulty occurred. 


heard him.| Rather, answered them 
(Vat.). 


6. And with hailstones.| The Greek text 
omits “and,” and connects the words “ with 
hailstones” with the previous clause: “and 
answered them” (except perhaps A, S; see 
Nestle, ‘Append.’ p. 128). The hailstones 
were the answer. 


he made the battle to full violently upon the 


the son of Jephunne, in that they ° 
withstood the congregation, and with- 


nations.| The Greek text must here be 
corrected from the Syr. and Lat.: ‘“‘ which he 
hurled upon the hostile nation.” In this phrase 
we recognise the 1.3°N ‘13 of Josh. x. 13. 


and in the descent he destroyed them that 
resisted.| Ie. the descent of Beth-horon 
(Josh. x. 11). 


that the nations might know all their strength.] 
Rather, according to the Vat. (with some 
other MSS.), his strength, #.c. Joshua’s, 
or more probably God’s. The Syr. has a re- 
markable reading: “ all the accursed nations,” 


orn ‘ny 55. ‘DIN DY, “the people on 
whom My curse has fallen,” is a phrase used 
by Isaiah, and would here be appropriate. 


because he fought in the sight of the Lord.] 
Lit. that [or because] against [or in the 
presence of ] God is his war. We should 
render “that they are fighting against God ;” 
the Syriac inverts the expression, “ that God 
is fighting with them.” 

and he followed the Mighty One.) Rather, 
for he followed also behind a mighty 


one; omds came nod NIT DD: cp. Josh. 
xv. 8 (Fritzsche). This should be connected 
with the next verse. 


7. a work of mercy.| The word in the 
original probably rather meant “ piety.” 


in that they withstood the congregation.| All 
the best Greek MSS. have “the enemy,” 
which Fritzsche understands of the inhabitants 
of Canaan, whom they professed themselves 
avilling to fight. It would be less strained to 
interpret it, with earlier commentators, of 
the rebels among the congregation. ‘To 
oppose the enemy” in the sense of the evil 
spirit which suggested these murmurings 
would also be intelligible. ‘he Syr. renders, 
‘standing in the breach of the people,” as 
sup. 23. This phrase, however, would not 
be suitable here, since Caleb and Joshua did 
not succeed in making reconciliation for the 
people, but only for themselves. The conduct 
referred to must certainly be that recorded 
in Numbers xiv. 6-10. Most probably we 


have to do with euphemisms. dee Sey PAIL’, 
‘the enemies of Israel,” is the euphemism 
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held the people from sin, and appeased 10 That all the children of Israel B.C. 

the wicked murmuring. might see that it is good to £ follow “"** 
8 «And of six hundred thousand the Lord. aa 


people on foot, they two were pre- 
served to bring them into the herit- 
age, even unto the land that floweth 
with milk and honey. 

9 “The Lord gave strength also 
unto Caleb, which remained with 
him unto his old age: so that he 
entered upon the high places of the 
land, and his seed obtained it for an 
heritage : 


for Israel used in the Rabbinic writings when 
any evil is spoken of the nation. “To with- 
stand the congregation ” would have been an 
offensive phrase if used as a ground of pane- 
gyric. The copy followed by the Syrian is 
equally euphemistic, but has taken a different 
line. 

and appeased the wicked murmuring.| Syr. 
“and taking away the ill report from the 
land of promise.” ‘The difference between 
the versions is here one of conception of the 
situation, the Syr. having reference to Num. 
xiii. 27, the Greek to Num. xiv. 7. This, 
however, does not necessarily imply any differ- 
ence in the original, in which we should ex- 
pect at least one of the characteristic words 
mDn and 737 to be used. If the author 
employed the phrase #ONT N37, the Greek 
“*murmuring of wickedness” might conceiv- 
ably (as to the latter word) come from an 
Aramaic gloss, Y0N8, which had crept into the 
text. 


8. people on foot.| Numbers xi. 21. 


to bring them.| Ie. “to be brought,”’ since 
none of the others survived. 


9. See Josh. xiv. 6, 11. 


be entered upon the high places of the land. | 
Rather, he rode upon. “To ride upon 
the high places of the earth” occurs in 
Deut. xxxil. 13 and Isa. lvili. 14. Hebron 
is called ‘a hill” in Joshua /. c. 


10. that it is good to follow the Lord.| Syr. 
“that he had fulfilled the Law of God.” ‘The 
phrase is from Josh. xiv. 8,9, 14. The word 
31) had fallen out of the Syrian’s copy. 


ll. the judges.| The Syriac Version seems 
to attach this word to the former verse, “ that 
he had fulfilled the Law of God and His judg- 
ments.” Probably, however, for ww’ dinauhy 
we should read w’ dayyonauhy. 


every one by name.| I.e. severally. The 
author will not mention their names now, 
but bids the reader pray for their memory. 


11 And concerning the judges, 
every one by name, whose heart 
went not a whoring, nor departed 
from the Lord, let their memory be 
blessed. 


12 Let their bones 4 flourish out *‘- 49 


of their place, and let the name of 
them that were honoured be con- 
tinued upon their children. 


13 ‘Samuel, the prophet of the &'s5. 13. 


went not a whoring.| As was the case 
with Gideon. “ Idolatry ” of course is meant. 


12. flourish out of their place.| Syr. “like 
lilies.” ‘The simplest way of reconciling these 
two versions will probably be to suppose that 
the original was DOP 135, the change of which 
into O3P1d!9 is not wholly unintelligible. We 
do not doubt that the Syriac is right; since 
“their place” will not give in this context 
any satisfactory meaning. Wishes that the 
graves of men might be green, which are so 
common in the Greek Anthology, scarcely 
seem to occur in the Bible. The wish, on 
the other hand, that their bones might flourish 
“like the narcissus,” /.¢. that their memory 
might survive and flourish, is very suitable to 
this passage. 

and let the name of them that were honoured 
be continued upon their children.) ‘The Greek 
words are difficult. A more literal rendering 
would be, “and let their name [remain] upon 
their children, being taken in exchange for 
their glorified persons ;” possibly in this sense ; 
inay their children continue to treasure their 
names as some sort of substitute for their 
departed owners. ‘The Syriac renders: “ and 
let them leave their good name to their 
children and their glory to all the people.” 
It would seem from this (1) that the word 
rendered ayrixaradAaooipevoy in the Greek 


was ona (so Fritzsche), which the Syrian 
translator rightly connected with the Arab. 
Khalaf in the sense of “to leave behind ;” 
(2) that the last word was D735, “ their 
glory,” parallel with “their name” in 
the first clause; (3) that for adréy (ON, 
“them”), the true reading was DYN), of which 
the third letter was omitted by a copyist’s 
error. We render therefore: their name 
is left behind with their children, and 
their glory for their people. ‘Their 
names, on the one hand, are a glory to their 
descendants; but, on the other, they are the 
pride of the people from whom they sprang. 
The effect of their particular achievements 


tr Sam. 


Lord, beloved of his Lord, established 
’ a kingdom, and anointed princes over 
his people. 

14 By the law of the Lord he 
judged the congregation, and the 
Lord had respect unto Jacob. 

15 “By his faithfulness he was 
found a true prophet, and by his 
word he was known to be faithful in 
vision. 

16 He called upon the mighty 
Lord, when his enemies pressed upon 
him on every side, when he offered 
¢x Sam. 7. the ‘sucking lamb. 
ack 17 And the Lord thundered from 
heaven, and with a great noise made 
his voice to be heard. 

18 And he destroyed the rulers of 
the Tyrians, and all the princes of 
the Philistines. 


4 x Sam. 3. 
1g, 20. 


may have long been lost and effaced, but their 
names are an heirloom which survives. 


13. Ais Lord.] Syr. “his Creator,” adding 
“him that was asked (lent) from the womb 
of his mother.” ‘This reference to the story 
of his birth is not inappropriate, and may 
have fallen out of the copy used by the Greek 


through homoeoteleuton, Seinw... . Seen. 
But some other insertions in the Syr. of this 
verse render this doubtful. 


14. had respect unto Jacob.| Ie. the Lat. 
respexit, “ visited them.” 

15. he was found a true prophet.) Lit. 
was known for certain to be one. 

and by his word.| So most MSS., for the 
Vat. reading miore:, ‘in his faith.” The Syr. 
fails us here. 


16. cuhen he offered the sucking lamb.] 
1 Sam. vil. 9, 10. 

18. the Tyrians.] Bottcher (‘ A. L.’ 103) 
conjectured that the original meant ** enemies,” 
and was wrongly pointed by the translator. 
We regard this conjecture as improbable, 
because (1) the parallelism requires a proper 
name; (2) “captains of the enemies” is an 
improbable phrase; (3) the Syriac agrecs 
with the Greck ; (4) the Syriac suggests that 
the original was in the singular, WY. The 
writer had in mind Ps. Ixxxvil. 6. 

19. before his long sleep.) Syr. “at the 
time that he rested on his bed;” cp. Isa. Ivii. 2. 
For the text, cp. Jerem. li. 39. 

and [his| anointed.| The pronoun can 
only have been omitted by error in the best 
Greek copies. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XLVI. XLVII. 


[v. 14—2. 


19 And before his long sleep he 8.C. 
made ™ protestations in the sight of “=> 
the Lord and his anointed, I have 
not taken any man’s goods, so much 
as a shoe: and no man did accuse 
him. 

20 And after his death * he pro- ** Sam. 
phesied, and shewed the king his end, epee 
and lifted up his voice from the earth 
in prophecy, to blot out the wicked- 
ness of the people. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


1 The praise of Nathan, 2 of David, 12 of 
Solomon his glory, and infirmities. 23 Of 
his end and punishment. 


ND after him rose up * Nathan * 2 Sa=- . 
to prophesy in the time of & 12-1. 
1 Chron. 


David. IJ. 1. 
2 As is the fat taken away from 


ba] 
22. 3. 


so much as a shoe.| This is found in the 
LXX. of 1 Sam. xil. 13, in place of some 
difficult words inthe Hebrew. Its occurrence 
here would be of critical importance for that 
passage, were it not that the Syr. here omits it. 
Probably, therefore, itis here an interpolation. 


20. and shewed the king his end.)  Syr. 
‘his path :” the third instance which we have 
had of confusion between M78 and AINE. 


to blot out the wickedness of the people. ] 
On the analogy of Ps. |. 10, this should mean 
“to atone for,” ‘to obtain forgiveness for ;” 
which is surely out of place. It would be 
possible to render the words (in Hebrew) 
“bidding him blot out the wickedness.” But 
Samuel’s words contain no such _ bidding. 
The interpretation which refers the words to 
the coming calamity is forced ; moreover, the 
biblical narrative makes the sin of which it 
was the consequence Saul’s exclusively. We 
suggest that the words had no place in the 
original text, but were a gloss NT Py W532, 
“in the village of Endor,” referring to the 
scene of Samuel’s posthumous prophecy, 
but rendered as above by the Greek trans- 
lator. (The Syr. omits “ people.”) 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


After a brief allusion to Nathan—natural 
as following on the praises of Samuel—the 
writer, omitting Saul, passes first to David 
(va, 2-11), and then to Solomon (wv. 12-22), 
Possibly 7. 22a, & may contain some dim 
reference to a hope of the restoration of 
the ten tribes. In any case the writer seems 
to expect a restitution of the Davidic king- 
dom. The closing stanza (vv. 23-25) is 
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the peace offering, so was David 
chosen out of the children of Israel. 
3 'He played with “lions as with 


ies’ kids, and with bears as with lambs. 


4 ©Slew he not a giant, when he 
was yet but young? and did he not 


17. 49, 50, take away reproach from the people, 
51. 


when he lifted up his hand with the 
stone in the sling, and beat down the 
boasting of Goliath ? 

For he called upon the most 
high Lord ; and he gave him strength 
in his right hand to slay that mighty 
warrior, and set up the horn of his 
people. 

6 So the people honoured him 


¢:Sam. with “ten thousands, and praised him 

aes in the blessings of the Lord, in that 
2 Sam. ° 

5-7-&8 he gave him a crown of glory. 

aes 7 For “he destroyed the enemies 

temued. On every side, and ‘ brought to nought 


devoted to a reprobation of Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam. 


2. The fat was burnt on the altar, the rest 
given to the priest. 


taken away.| Rather, separated; per- 
haps O70, 


3. He played.| The other reading, “he 
struck ” (see marg.), has little MS. support, 
but is supported by the Syriac. 


5. that mighty warrior.| From 1 Sam. 
XVil. 33. 

6. So the people honoured him with ten 
thousands.| Syr. “the women praised him.” 
Hebrew, unlike the other Semitic languages, 
has no distinction of gender in the 3rd 
person of the perfect plural. The expres- 
sion “honoured him with ten thousands” 
is curiously concise, if the reference be to 
1 Sam. xvill. 7. The next clause, “ and 
praised him in the blessings of the Lord,” 
is omitted in the Syriac. It is possible that 
these two clauses are only different transla- 
tions of the same, with a various reading 
N33 for nia72. The former of them, “they 
praised him [with] blessings” (Ewald, ‘ Lehrb.’ 
§ 279d), may have been what the author 
intended. 


in that he gave him.| Lit. when a 
crown of glory was being won for 
him; or (possibly) ‘carried by him” 
(Aeth.). The clause does not read naturally, 
but cannot be corrected from the Syriac 
“he fought little,’ which would be most 
inaccurate, and is also evidently corrupt. 


the Philistines his adversaries, and B.C. 
brake their horn in sunder unto this “** 
day. 

8 In all his works he praised the 
Holy One most high with words of 
glory; with his whole heart he sung 
songs, and loved him that made 
him. 

9 / He set singers also before the ”: Chron. 
altar, that by their voices they might sale 
make sweet melody, and daily sing 
praises in their songs. 

10 He beautified their feasts, and 
set in order the solemn times ' until !Or 
the end, that they might praise his’ e" 
holy name, and that the temple might 
sound from morning. 

11 £ The Lord took away his sins, ¢ 2 Sam. 
and exalted his horn for ever: he **** 

ave him a covenant of kings, and a. 
throne ! of glory in Israel. Hasina 


7. and brought to nought.| Syr. “ was 
avenged upon the Philistines ;” Lat. extirpavit. 
The verb used in the Greek properly means 
‘“‘ despised,” but is occasionally employed in 
the LX X. to represent the Hebrew Dia, “to 
trample.” It is more likely that the LXX. 
misunderstood the Greek than the Hebrew 
word. 


8. he praised.) Lit. he gave thanks- 
giving. It seems probable that the words 
at the end of the clauses have been trans- 
posed, and that the aiithor intended, “he 
gave glory...in words of thanksgiving.” 
“Words of glory” is scarcely a Hebrew 
phrase; whereas “ to give glory” and “a voice 
of thanksgiving ” are common expressions. 


9, This verse is interesting as shewing that 
our author was acquainted with the Book of 
Chronicles. 

and daily sing praises in their songs.| This 
clause is omitted in all MSS. save 248 (and 
Co.). It is apparently due to a reminiscence 
of the Syriac verse, *‘ every day continually 
he spake his praises before the altar; he gave 
mighty praises yearly.” 

10. He beautified their feasts.| Lit. he 
put beauty in feasts. 

and set in order the solemn times.| ‘Times 
of singing. 

until the end.| Rather, perfectly. 

the temple.| Rather, the sanctuary. 

1l. took away his sins.] See 2 Sam. xii. 13; 
and (perhaps) Ps. li. 9. 

he gave him a covenant of kings.| The 


12 After him rose up a wise son, 
—— and for his sake he dwelt at large. 

13 *Solomon reigned in a peace- 
able time, and was honoured; for 
God made all quiet round about 
him, that he might build an house in 
his name, and prepare his sanctuary 
for ever. 

14 ‘How wise wast thou in thy 
youth, and, as a flood, filled with 
understanding ! 

15 Thy soul covered the whole 
earth, and thou filledst it with dark 
parables. 

&:Kings 16 “Thy name went far unto the 
3 islands ; and for thy peace thou wast 
beloved. 

17 ’The countries marvelled at 
thee for thy songs, and proverbs, and 
parables, and interpretations. 

18 By the name of the Lord God, 
which is called the Lord God of 
mx Kings Israel, thou didst “gather gold as 
mT" tin, and didst multiply silver as lead. 


x Kings 
4+ 29, 30- 


21 Kings 
4- 3%, 32. 


verse seems to refer to the covenant that the 
throne should be in his house for ever; see 
Ps, Ixxxix. 29. “A covenant of kings,” how- 
ever, is a curious phrase. But 248, Co., Lat., 
and perhaps Syr., read Baocdeias, “a charter 
of royalty.” 

12. at Jarge.| Syr. “in quiet.” The Heb. 
was probably ANN. 


13. made quiet.| For this phrase, see 
Deut. xii. 10, &c. 

that be might build.| Ie. have time to 
build. Compare also 1 Chron. xxviii. 3. 

14. For the simile, see sup. xxiv. 25. 

15. covered.) ‘The image of the river (the 
Nile?) is kept up (Fritzsche). 

16. far unto the islands.| Cp. the comm. 
on Isa. xxiv. 15. 

Sor thy peace.| This clause seems somewhat 
unnatural in the context. Syr. “and they 
wait[ed] for thy report” = Dw) DSM. 


Possibly qobu> D’3ND) was a corruption of 
this, or there may have been a word-play on 
the name of Solomon. 


18. By the name of the Lord God.| The 
prosperity of Israel in the time of Solomon is 
attributed to his piety, and especially to the 
agency of the Lord. 

as lead.|  Syr. “as dust,” connecting 
My with Wy. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XLVII. 
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19 *Thou didst bow thy loins B.C. 
unto women, and 'by thy body thou “=” 
wast brought into subjection: ae 

20 Thou didst stain thy honour, 1 or, és. 
and pollute thy seed: so that thou 
broughtest wrath upon thy children, 
and wast grieved for th folly. 

21 °So the kingdom was divided, ¢ : Kings 
and out of Ephraim ruled a rebellious 17, 20.” 
kingdom. 

22 #But the Lord will never leave #2 Sam- 
off his mercy, neither shall any of Ps. &. 33. 
his works perish, neither will he 
abolish the posterity of his elect, and 
the seed of him that loveth him he 
will not take away: wherefore he 
gave a remnant unto Jacob, and out 
of him a root unto David. 

23 Thus rested Solomon with his 
fathers, ’and of his seed he left be- ¢ x Kings 
hind him Roboam, even the foolish- *” ** 
ness of the people, and one that had 
no understanding, who “turned away ”: Kings 


12. r0, tr, 


the people through his counsel. :3, 14: 


19. thou wast brought into subjection. Lit. 
and hadst authority exorcised over 
thee. 


20. and wast grieved for thy folly.| Vat. 
“TI am grieved.” The Syriac has: “ that they 
should groan upon their beds.” 

21. So the kingdom.| Lit. that the king- 
dom should be; with confusion of purpose 
and consequence. | 


22. take away.) Rather, annihilate. 


any of his works.| The Syriac: “ of his 
words.” 


23. the foolishness of the people.| This 
phrase caused great difficulty to com- 
mentators, although the epithet “foolishness 
of the people” might perhaps stand for “the 
most foolish of the people” (Grot.), or “the 
author of the foolishness of the people.” 
Fritzsche most ingeniously conjectures that 
we should read }}DY yr, “from the seed 
of Ammon,” referring to the lineage of Reho- 
boam’s mother; and that “foolishness” should 
be turned into “a fool.” We do not doubt, 
however, that the Syriac rendering, “ multi- 
plying folly,” is on the whole right, though 
the original text is hard to reconstruct. 

who turned away.) I.e. caused them 
to revolt. Syr. “who led the people by 
his counsel;” perhaps we should emend 
3-2 for +» “who scattered ” or “ divided.” 


Vv. 24—2.| 


ECCLESIASTICUS. XLVII. XLVIII. 225 
B.C. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
1 The praise of Elias, 12 of Eliseus, 17 and of pears 
Lzekias. 


B.C. ‘There was also Jeroboam the son of 
——~ Nebat, who ‘caused Israel to sin, and 
==: shewed Ephraim the way of sin: 

24 And their sins were multiplied 
aKings exceedingly, that ‘they were driven 
** out of the land. | 

25 For they sought out all wicked- 


HEN stood up *Elias the pro- * x Kings 
phet as fire, and his word *”™ 
burned like a lamp. 
2 °He brought a sore famine upon Jam. s. 


> 


| 


ness, till the vengeance came upon 
them. 


There was also Jeroboam the son of Nebat.] 
In the Greek this is the object of “left” in 
the first part of the verse. Syr. “let there 
be no remembrance to Jeroboam.” 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 


The subject of the first stanza (vv. 1-11) 
is Elijah; that of the second (vv. 12-16), 
Elisha. In stanza ii. v. 16 forms a natural 
transition to the mention of the pious rulers. 
Accordingly, king Hezekiah, with whom the 
prophet Isaiah is joined, forms the subject of 
the third stanza (vv. 17-24). The combina- 
tion of prophets with kings (Nathan with 
David, xlvii. 1; Isaiah with Hezekiah), as 
well as the emphatic notice of the prophets 
(Samuel, Elijah, Elisha), shew that the author 
intended a review of the history of Israel 
from its religious aspect—although, at the 
same time, he may in his own mind also have 
classed the prophets with the representatives 
of Chokhmab. 

As regards the theological standpoint of the 
writer, this chapter is of great interest and 
importance. We mark in it several points, 
as they successively emerge. (1) Verse 54 
seems to give further confirmation to the 
opinion previously expressed (see introduction 
to ch. xlvi.) that the writer regarded the de- 
parted in Hades not as annihilated, although 
not in a state of consciousness nor of real life. 
(2) While we mark in vv. 10-12 the absence 
of any mention of or reference to a personal 
Messiah, there cannot be any doubt that the 
writer expected a Messianic kingdom, accord- 
ing to the Jewish conception of it. Its nega- 
tive aspect in the punishment and destruction 
of the heathen was already set forth in ch. 
XXXv. 18, 19, and in the prayer, xxxvi. 1-17, 
where we should also notice the anticipated 
fulfilment of prophecy (v. 15) in the restora- 
tion of Israel and the exaltation of Zion, on 
which see also xxxvii. 254. This positive 
aspect of “the kingdom” was further empha- 
sised in the reference to Abraham in ch. xliv. 
21, and to Isaac (v. 22); in that to David in 
ch. xlvii. 11, and even in the allusions contained 
In v.22. ‘These hopes are now fully expressed 
in ch. xlviii. 10, 11. (3) We gather from 
xviii. 10, 11, that the writer identified the 
advent of this happy period with the return of 

A poc.—Vol. LT. 


them, and by his zeal he diminished *” 
their number. 


Elijah—sharing in this the ordinary Jewish 
views. (4) For the understanding of vv. 10, 
11 we must call special attention to the Syriac 
translation, as not only restoring in some 
important particulars the correct text (as in 
the Hebrew original), but as affording to 
our mind clear evidence that the Syriac trans- 
lation was made by a Christian hand. We 
further notice (5) that in vw. 13 the Syriac 
evidently rightly omits the second clause ; 
and lastly (6) that the writer not only fully 
admits the miraculous in the scriptural record 
of Israel (as in Samuel, Elijah, Elisha), but 
also the reality of prophecy as in the case of 
Isaiah in vv. 22-24. As regards the latter 
verses, there are notable differences in the Syr. 
Version. For, first, the Syr. has in v. 22 ¢, d, 
‘as had commanded him Isaiah the prophet, 
the most glorious of the prophets.” Secondly, 
v. 24 in the Syr. does not necessarily convey, 
as in the Greek, that Isaiah prophesied of 
“the last things.” The Syr. version is as 
follows: “‘ And in the spirit of might [pro- 
bably according to Hebrew usage = “ the 
Spirit of God”] he saw [prophesied] new 
things and comforted the mourners of Zion. 
And so long as he was in the world he saw 
[prophesied] signs and wonders when they 
were not existent [before they took place].” 
Comparing the Greek with the Syriac version 
(the Arab. is very corrupt), we ask ourselves 
whether the Syr. does not here represent the 
true Hebrew original and the Greek a later 
alteration ? 

Looking back on the large belief in the 
supernatural on the part of the writer, his 
ignoration of another life seems certainly—to 
say the least—logically an inconsistency. But 
it is just the kind of inconsistency at which 
we do not wonder, which indeed we almost 
expect, on the part of such a religious philo- 
sopher as our author. 

1. as fire.| Cp. Isa. xxx. 28. The author 
refers to the fierce and uncompromising 
character of this prophet’s messages. 

alamp.| Rather, a torch. Cp. Zech. xil. 6. 


2. by bis zeal.| With reference to 1 Kings 
XIX. 10, 
he diminished their number.|  Syr. “he split 
them.” If the Greek translation be correct, 
QO 


Siaiieeatby Google 


B.C. 3 By the word of the Lord he 


'shut up the heaven, ‘and also three 


1Or, made times brought down fire. 
hold up 4 O Elias, how wast thou honour- 
13.58" edin thy wondrous deeds ! and who 
2 Kings. may glory like unto thee ! 
¢, Kings . 5 7 Who didst raise up a dead man 
17. 21,22. from death, and his soul from the 
10r, "place of the dead, by the word of the 
srov most High: 
“2 Kings = 6 *Who broughtest kings to de- 

struction, and honourable men from 
'Or, seat. their 'bed: 

7 Who heardest the rebuke of the 

oe Lord in Sinai, “and in Horeb the 


judgment of vengeance : 


the author refers to the “seven thousand ” 
who were left (1 Kings xix. 18). 


3. he shut up the heaven.| He held 
back would be more literal than the mar- 
ginal alternative. 


and also.| Lit. and so; 4. and likewise. 


4. For the apostrophe, compare supra, 
xl vil. 14. 

6. Who broughtest kings to destruction.] 
Cp. 1 Kings xxi. 20; also xix, 16. 


from their bed.) The phrase naturally 
reminds us of 2 Kings i. 16, where Ahaziah 
is represented as on a sick-bed. Yet it is 
remarkable if the ‘ bringing down” of a sick 
man to the grave is regarded by the writer as 
a remarkable feat of prophetic power. Pro- 
bably our author used yy in its familiar 


Arabic sense of “throne.” rmpor is tech- 
nically “the throne of God.” 


7. Who heardest the rebuke of the Lord in 
Sinai.| The Syr. has a strange corruption, 
‘in his temptation; ” 12°D) for °3'D. “The 
Lord” is omitted by the best MSS. “Rebuke” 
meant rather ‘“ reasoning,” NN33N. 


the judgment of vengeance.] 
17, 18. 


8. to take revenge.| Heb. Six. This is 
clearly stated as the purpose of the anointing 
of the kings in 1 Kings xix. 16-18. ‘The 
author may well take notice of the dignity of 
the prophetic office here exercised. 


1 Kings xix. 


10. Who wast ordained for reproofs in their 
times.| More lit. who wast written 
(specified) in reproofs for times, which 
Fritzsche ingeniously interprets, “who wast 
specified in the prophecy of Malachi to come 
at a certain time;” se. at the time of the 
restoration. (The Syriac Version has here 
only: “who is destined to come before the 
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[v. 3—11. 


8 Who anointedst kings to take B.C. 
revenge, and prophets to succeed after ““” 
'him : oe 

4 Who wast taken up in a whirl- 1 os, se. 
wind of fire, and in a chariot of fiery +2 King. 
horses : ack 

10 Who wast ‘ordained ‘for re- 1 Or, writ 


proofs in their times, to pacify the me 
wrath of the Lord’s judgment, be- 6 a 
uke I. 


fore it brake forth into fury, and to 
turn the heart of the father unto the 
son, and to ‘restore the tribes of 'or. 
estahlish, 
Jacob. 
11 Blessed are they that saw thee, 
0 1 . i a 
mw slept in love; for we shall surely 1 Or, «7 
ive. 


17. 


with ix 2 


day of the Lord cometh.”] In Hos. v. 9 
Mm31N Di means “ day of judgment,” and we 
imagine that the author must have intended 
some phrase like this. This might be obtained 
by reading éAeypos and eis xatpdv with inferior 


MSS.; mAndin nyd 31ND, “he that is 
written for [= to appear at] the time of 
judgment.” 


to pacify the wrath of the Lord’s judgment.| 
According to the better reading, to pacify 
wrath before rage, ic. before it burns 
(Fritzsche). The Lat. has “to pacify the 
wrath of the Lord.” Compare Ps. ii. ad fin. 
The author is interpreting the last words of 
Malachi. 


to restore.| From Isa.xlix.6. The Syriac, 
“to preach to,” betrays a Christian hand. 


ll. Blessed are they that saw thee, and slept 
in love.| The best Greek copies have “ were 
adorned in love;” but as this can give no 
reasonable meaning in the context, we prefer 
the reading of the inferior MSS. “ Slept in 
love” must, however, mean “ slept contented,” 
feeling that their best wish had been granted 
them; and this “in contentment” is pro- 
bably only a gloss, though a singularly happy 
and appropriate one. ‘This brings us to the 
text of the Syriac, “happy is he that shall 
have seen thee and die,” ND) PRI WRN; 
i.e. “ happy is he that shall see thee before 
he die.” 


Sor we shall surely live.| A difficult phrase, 
interpreted by the Vet. Lat. “we only live 
this life;” by Grotius and Fritzsche, ‘ yet 
we shall surely remain alive,” #.e. we shall 
surely live to see that day. Fritzsche finds 
in this passayve evidence that the author looked 
forward to a speedy restitution, and imagined 
that he would live to see it. It seems to us 
unlikely that so cautious a writer would ex- 
press his confidence so positively. We believe 


Vv. 12—~18.] ECCLESIASTICUS. 
B.C. 12 *Elias it was, who was covered 
“~=* with a whirlwind: and Eliseus was 
ane filled with his spirit: whilst he lived, 
’aKings “he was not moved with the presence 
+ — of any prince, neither could any bring 
him into subjection. 
OF 13 "No word could overcome him ; 
m aKings "and after his death his body pro- 
13.21. phesied. 


14, He did wonders in his life, and 
at his death were his works marvel- 
lous. 

15 For all this the people repented 
not, neither departed they from their 


that the true text is preserved by the Syr.: 
‘““yet he shall not die; he shall surely live.” 
The author recalls his former words “and die.” 


12. was covered with a whirkwind.| The 
expression is a strange one. Schleussner 
(iit. p. 50) would emend émerac6n for 
éoxena (from a quotation of Jerome), 
“flew up;” and this seems confirmed by 
the Aeth. (07), though the freedom of that 
translator renders him untrustworthy. The 
Syriac renders: “Elias was gathered to 
heaven in storehouses ;” the Hebrew of this 
was probably DN) MBIOA, “was gathered 
(or taken up) by a whirlwind.” The Syriac 
translator was deceived by the intentional 
assonance, and the Aramaising orthography 
several times noticed gave him the right to 
read the former word MDDN3I (see Nehem. 
xii, 25). ‘The Aethiopic connects this clause 
with the preceding by inserting “‘ for the sake 
ef Elias who was,” &c. 

Syr. “and 


was filled with bis Rad 
received double prophecy; and many tempta- 
tions (read ‘ signs”) and wonders spoke his 
mouth.” 

whilst he lived, do'c.| The reference is to 
2 Kings ili. 13, and vi. 16. 


13. No word could overcome him.) This 
may mean either that no difficulty was too 
great for him, or that no secret was hid from 
him (Syr.). Probably there is special refer- 
ence to the cleansing of Naaman, and there- 
fore the first interpretation is to be preferred. 


and after his death bis body prophesied} 
Lit. when he was at rest. The Syr. 
omits this clause; and its meaning is 
doubtful. The only possible reference is 
apparently to 2 Kings xiii. 21. But against 
this interpretation is (1) the certainty of the 
reference of 14 4 to that fact, (2) the strange- 
ness of the expression “ prophesied.” It has 
been suggested that the clause is spurious. 
If it were genuine, 145 could only refer to 
Elisha’s interview on his death-bed with the 


XLVIII. 


sins, *till they were spoiled and B.C. 
carried out of their land, and were “=” 


227 


scattered through all the earth: yet 7,7),°°% 


there remained a small people, and a 
ruler in the house of David: 
16 Of whom some did that which 
was pleasing to God, and some multi- 
plied sins. 
17 °Ezekias fortified his city, and ¢ 2 Chron. 


brought in water into the midst 3” *. 
? 2 Kings 
20. 


thereof: he digged the hard rock 2. 
with iron, and made wells for waters. 
18 In his time ?Sennacherib came ? # Kings 


up, and sent Rabsaces, and lifted up iesi oo 


king; for in the case of such a worker of 
miracles the author would have no occasion 
to refer to the same act twice. But the 
language of the clause plainly renders any 
such reference impossible. Fritzsche’s con- 
jecture on this point is very improbable. 


14. wondrous were his works.] Syr. 
“he raised the dead to life;” perhaps an in- 
correct gloss (see above). | 


15. till they were spoiled and carried.] 
Omit the last two words as an addition of the 
A. V. Fritzsche’s ingenious conjecture that 
13Y3 and 1DW3 have been confused, and that 
the true reading signified “were carried 
away captive” is confirmed by the Syr. 

The author thus closes the history of the 
great and good men of Israel. 


yet there remained a small people.| Com- 
pare Isa. vi. 11. 


and a ruler in the house of David.| ‘The 
Syr. renders this verse: “and Judah was 
left alone a small domain for the house of 
David.” It is likely that the Syrian rightly 
translated the word robe, “dominion,” and 
that the original meant either “the realm of 
the house of David,” or “as subjects for the 
house of David.” 


16. that which was pleasing to God.| ‘The 
MSS. omit the last two words. 


17. water.} The best MSS. strangely 
give Tov Toy, ‘“‘ Gog,” ingeniously interpreted 
y Geiger (‘Z. D. M.G.’ xti. 542) as a corrup- 
tion for dywydv, “a conduit ;” a conjecture 
confirmed by S*. Fritzsche suggests a cor- 
ruption of “Gihon.” “ Water” is the render- 
ing of the Syr., Lat., Aeth., S. H. (marg.), and 
the reading of many MSS. The corruption 
must have originated in a Greek MS. The 
Hebrew word was probably myn. 
avells.} Rather, reservoirs. 


18. and sent Rabsaces.| ‘The best MSS. 
add “and he marched.” As the Syr. and 


Q 2 


his hand against Sion, and boasted 
proudly. 

19 Then trembled their hearts and 
hands, and they were in pain, as 
women in travail. 

20 ” But they called upon the Lord 
** which is merciful, and stretched out 

their hands toward him: and im- 

mediately the Holy One heard them 

out of heaven, and delivered them by 
10r, 4and. the ' ministry of Esay. 
‘aKings 21 ‘He smote the host of the As- 
Isai 37. 36. Syrians, and his angel destroyed them. 
Mec s® 22 #For Ezekias had done the 

_, thing that pleased the Lord, and was 
strong in the ways of David his 
father, as Esay the prophet, who was 
great and faithful in his vision, had 
commanded him. 


Lat. versions omit this, and it is unn 
if not perplexing in this context, it must be 
regarded as a dittography of cai érnpev. 

lifted up bis band.| This is the reading of 
the worse MSS., but doubtless correct. For 
the expression, compare 2 Sam. xx. 21. 


19. Omitted in the Syr. 


22. was strong in.] Rather, abode by, 
P'tni (Fritzsche). On the Syriac of clauses 
¢ and d, see the introd. 

23. In bis time.) Syr. “by his hands,” 
reading 1°1°3 (for 1°O°3), which is probably 
right; compare, however, ~~ xlvi. 4. The 
Syriac reading also makes the transition to 
Isaiah less abrupt. 

24. what should come to pass at the last.} 
Mwan, “new things” (Isa. xlii. 9), like the 
Lat. novissima, seems from the Syr. to have 
been in the original. On the Syr. rendering 
of this verse, see the introd. 


them that mourned in Sion.| From Isa, 1xi. 
2, 3. 
25. or ever they came.| sa. xlii. 9. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


This chapter consists of four stanzas. The 
subject of the first (wv. 1-3) is pious king 
Josiah, on whom, as a bright example of 
piety in very dark days, the writer dilates 
with peculiar tenderness. In the second 
stanza (vv. 4-10) the mention of the three 
pious kings—David, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
—leads him, by way of contrast, to speak 
of the wicked kings who had brought su 
unutterable misery on Israel. In accordan 
with our author’s method of combining kings 
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[v. 19—1. 


23 «In his time the sun went back- 
ward, and he lengthened the: king’s 
life. = Kine 

24. He saw by an excellent spirit 13: 38.8. 
what should come to pass at the last, 
and he comforted them that mourned 
in Sion. 

25 He shewed what should come 
to pass for ever, and secret things or 
ever they came. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


1 The praise of Fosias, 4.0f David and Exckias, 
6 of Feremy, 8 of Exekiel, 11 Zorvobabel, 
12 Fesus the son of Fosedec, 13 of Neemias, 
Enoch, Sem, Seth, and Adam. 


HE remembrance of “Josias is * 2 Kings 
like the composition of the per- 2 Chron. 
fume that is made by the art of the ** 


(or reigns) with prophets, the reference to 
these kings brings up the names of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, as well as the twelve prophets. 
The two former are described in accordance 
with the scriptural presentation of the leading 
features in their prophetic activity. We mark 
that, as afterwards Philo, our author gives 
special prominence to Jeremiah. The ar- 
rangement of his prophecies into those of 
judgment and consolation (v. 7¢,d@) is in 
accordance with Jewish views. In v.9 the 
subject is not Ezekiel but God, whose vision 
by Ezekiel had been described in v. 8 (see note 
on v.9). In regard to v. 10 5, see the note. 
The third stanza (vv. 11-13) refers to 
the activity of the post-exilian Jewish heroes: 
Zerubbabel, Joshua, and Nehemiah. Ezra is 
not mentioned. The review of Israel’s history 
closes, not inaptly, in the fourth stanza otc 
14-16) with a retrospect upon the fathers 
of Israel’s history: Enoch, Shem, Seth, and 
Adam. It will be observed that they are 
enumerated in the inverse order of their 
succession. They are selected as the worthies 
to whom Israel’s covenant-history would be 
traced up. In regard to Adam, however, it 
is not clear whether v. 164 does not refer 
mainly to his priority in time, as the first 
human being, the father of the whole race. 


1. Josias.] See the passages cited in the 


like.) Lit. serves for. 
pression compare Cant. i. 2. 
the composition of the perfume.| See Ex. 
xxv. 6, xxxi. ro. The translator adopts the 
XX. version of the Hebrew words, in which 
OP is perhaps derived from a wrong root, 
ing properly “ burning,” “ fumigation.” 


With the ex- 


v. 2—9.] 


B.C. apothecary: it is sweet as honey in 
Cir. 200. ° 
—— al] mouths, and as musick at a ban- 


quet of wine. 
Or, 2 He "behaved himself uprightly 


ee = in the conversion of the people, ¢and 
23-4 Be. took away the abominations of ini- 
343,33 quity. ; : 
©aKings 3 “He directed his heart unto the 
23-335 Jord, and in the time of the ungodly 
he established the worship of God. 
4 All, except David and Ezekias 


and Josias, were defective : for they 
forsook the law of the most High, 
even the kings of Juda failed. 
@2Chron. 5 * Therefore he gave their 'power 
— mm, Unto others, and their glory to a 
ner™ strange nation. 


that is made.| The Greek text refers 
“ made” to the remembrance ; the English 
translation follows a necessary correction. 

as musick, do’c.| For the author’s estimate 
of this, see sup. xxxii.’ 5, 6. 

The reference in clause 1 is not, however, 
necessarily to the incense of the sanctuary, 
but the meaning may. be that of pleasure 
and refreshment, such. as is conveyed to all 
the senses by perfume,: honey, and music. 
And so it was a Jewish saying that “three 
things calm the mind of man, and they are 
these: sound oe music], sight, and smell 
(perfume}]” (Ber. 575)... - 

2. He behaved himself uprightly.| The 

igi probably meant “he succeeded.” 
The Syr. renders: “he was hidden from 
temptations.” This perhaps represents no 
different reading, but a false .connexion of 
the derivative of 31% employed by the author 
with 3, “to carry captive ;” which led to 
this glossing of the word “succeeded.” The 
verse indicates why his “remembrance” was 
so precious. On the activity of Josias, 
comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 24. 

3. be established the worship of God.] Lit. 
he strengthened. a 

4. The verse begins the second stanza. 
The author, one imagines, might also have 
mentioned at least Jehoshaphat and Asa; 
but (as Fritzsche remarks) the worship in 
the “ high places” continued in their time. 

Jfailed.| Ie. came to ruin. Or, per- 
haps, rather, they deserted their post 
of duty. 

5. be gave.| The Greek MSS. have all 

‘they gave, and this is rendered certain 


_ and ‘directed them that went right. 
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6 «They burnt the chosen city of B.C. 


the sanctuary, and made the streets “——~ 


desolate, '/ according to the prophecy ,? oe 

of Jeremias. 2 Chron. 
7 For they entreated him evil, jo, 4, 

who nevertheless was a_ prophet, #¢ send 


ps : ‘ Fi of Feremy. 
sanctified in his mother’s womb, ; 5... ,.. 


that he might root out, and afflict, ® 

and destroy; and that he might ¢ Je 3¢ 

build up also, and plant. A Jeng, 
8 ‘It was Ezekiel who saw the 5: ' 

glorious’ vision, which was shewed 5 =*k:* 

him upon the chariot of the cheru- 

bims. is 
9 For he *made mention of the & 38.9, 


enemies under the figure of the rain, aa 
good. 


result to which their actions led. Indeed, . 
the two would be combined in the view of 
the writer. He would chiefly have in mind 
the calling in of the Assyrian power by Ahaz, 
with all its disastrous consequences to Judah 
and Israel; comp. 2 Kings xvi. 7. 

6. They.] ‘The strange nation. 

the streets.| Syr. “the ruins thereof.” M3 
and Mi3M were varioug readings. Doubtless 
the Greek reading is to be preferred. 

according to the prophecy.] Lit. “by the 
hands.” We must read with the Syr. *D*2, 
“in the days” of Jeremiah. The same varia- 
tion was noticed at xlviii. 23. 

7. Comp. the corresponding passages in 
Jeremiah, which can scarcely leave a doubt 
that the younger Siracide had the LXX. 
version of Jeremiah before him. The refer- 
ence is to the twofold commission of Jeremiah : 
to destroy and to build. 

8. the glorious vision.] Rather, the 
vision of the glory = ‘Nia. The 
reference is to the visions described in 
Ezek. 1, viii., and x. 

which was shewed bim.| Rather, which 
he shewed him. 

9. For he made mention of the enemies 
under the figure of the rain.| Lit. in rain. 
“Rain” is referred by the commentators to 
the derds xaraxdv{wv, “flooding rain,” with 
which in Ezek. xiii. 11 (LXX.) the false 
prophets are threatened. But the whole 
verse is so difficult and unsatisfactory that 
it cannot be supposed to represent the ori- 
ginal faithfully. “The Aeth. renders: “ and he 
mentioned the enemy with wrath,” antici- 
pating Fritzsche’s conjecture that the Hebrew 


by theSyr. The author either refers to th Dy, “wrath,” was corrupted into Dt, 
foreign alliances which the prophets so scopes rain,” in the translator’s copy. 


condemned, or makes them responsible fo 


prighd Syr., “and even concerning Job he 


“¥ 


& Ezek. 13. 
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B.C. 10 And of the twelve prophets let 12 So was *Jesus the son of Jose- B.C. 
cir. 200. 


°° the memorial be blessed, and ‘let dec: who in their time builded the “= 


‘ch. 46 their bones flourish again out of their house, and set up an holy temple to} ==> 
place: for they comforted Jacob, the Lord, which was prepared for Hag.1.n. 
and delivered them by assured hope. _ everlasting glory. Zech. 3. t. 

Ezra; 1 How shall we magnify ” Zoro- 13 Andamong the elect was Nee- 

Haars babel? even he was as a signet on mias, whose renown is great, ?who ¢Neb.7.1. 


the right hand : 


said,” clearly reading 318 for JN, as 
Arnaldus and Geiger observed. Accepting 
this correction (“ Job” for “the enemy ”), 
both these scholars imagine the reference to 
be to Ezekiel’s mention of Job (xiv. 14). 
But it is improbable that so unimportant a 
fact would be alluded to here, although 
Ezekiel’s mention of Job might have reminded 
our author of him. We would propose 
translating: For He [God] remembered 
[made remembrance of = 31, so rendered 
in the LXX., especially frequently in the 
Psalms; see particularly Ps. ix. 12 (Heb. 13) 
and Ps. Ixxiv. 22 (LXX.: Ps. Ixxili.)] the 
enemy in storm. We sugyest that the 
Greek translator misread DW YW3, ‘in rain- 
shower” (Deut. xxxii. 2, which the LXX. 
render by éu8pos as in our verse), instead of 
mywa, “in storm”—or else “He remem- 
bered the enemy in wrath,” if he misread 
Dt for Ot. Either of these corrections 
would make clause 1 correspond with clause 2, 
which would not be the case if we were to 
correct “enemy” into ‘“ Job,” the intro- 
duction of that name being also unsuited to 
the context. 


and directed them that went right.]  Lit., 
according to the better reading, to do 
good to them, &c. Geiger (‘Z. D. M. G.’ 
Xil. §72) emended the whole verse as follows: 


me oat S25 mmypa cor aye m8 DD 
“ Job, too, he remembered in the whirlwind 
to repay his mghteous dealing.” To the 
twofold commission of Jeremiah (v. 7), which 
the writer conceives to be further confirmed 
by the visions of Ezekiel (7. 8), corresponds 
the twofold activity of God: towards His 
enemies and to those that “ go right.” 


10. let the memorial be blessed.| ‘This clause 
is found only in MS. 248. 


let their bones flourish again.] The Syriac 
here supports the Greek. The repetition of 
these words from ch. xlvi. 12 (see the con- 
nexion there) deprives them of the meaning 
which some might attach to them as re- 
terring to the resurrection of the body. 


jor they comforted.| On the supposition 
that these two clauses are here in their right 
place, we must adopt this reading, which 
is supported by the Syr. and the Vet. Lat., 
though not found in the best MSS., which 


raised up for us the walls that were 


give the singular. The latter would neces- 
sitate a reference to God (¥v. 9), and also 
the transposition (Fritzsche) of the last two 
lines of vw ro to v. 9. In that case v. 10 
would consist of only the first three lines in 
the A. V. On the whole we prefer this 
re-arrangement for the reason about to be 
mentioned. 


and delivered them by assured bope.| Lit. 
by (in) assurance of hope. Whether 
we retain this and the previous line in their 
present position, or, as we prefer, add them 
to v. 9, the subject must be “God.” The 
Syr., which adopts the plural number C they 
comforted ”) consistently with the reference 
tothe prophets, alters the last line as follows: 
“and promised them that they should be 
delivered.” 


11. Here begins stanza iti. ‘The omission 
of Ezra is somewhat remarkable. It is 
scarcely accounted for by the circumstance 
that only the rebuilding of the Temple and 
city were in the mind of the writer (Fritzsche). 
Did he feel out of sympathy either with the 
person or the special activity of Ezra in regard 
to the Law? 


a signet.| The author adheres to his 
custom of employing characteristic phrases. 
In our view the writer does not intend to 
refer to the signet as an ornament, but to 
indicate that in and by Zerubbabel the pre- 
vious promises of God to Israel were sealed. 


12. Jesus the son of Josedec.| See Zech. iii. 
I-9. 

avho in their time.| ‘The addition seems 
needless, and, as we might expect, the Syriac is 
different ; “by their exhortation,” Polyglot ; 
‘in their poverty,” Lagarde: the former is 
supported by the Arab., which, however, is 
corrupt. It is probable that the author wrote 
“with their hands,” 07°3'3, which was cor- 
rupted into On'D'3, as so often in these 
chapters. 


builded the house, and set up an holy temple.] 
Syr. “set up an altar and built a holy temple.’” 
This rendering avoids the tautology. 


prepared.| A reference to Haggai’s well- 
known prophecy; though the Siracide had no 
conception of the manner in which it would 
be tulfilled in the coming of the Messiah, 
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B.C fallen, and set up the gates and 


—— the bars, and raised up our ruins 
sGen.5. again. 
mm 14 But upon the earth was no 
Hebr. 1x. man created like 4Enoch; for he 
was taken from the earth. 

15 Neither was there a man born 
Eu s like unto ?Joseph, a governor of his 
ae brethren, a stay of the people, whose 
x3 bones were regarded of the Lord. 


13. And among the elect was.| The better 
reading is, and may the memory of 
Nehemias be great. Compare Jos. ‘ Ant.’ 
xi. 5, 8, where it is recorded that Nehemiah 
called priests and Levites from the country 
into the thinly populated city, and built them 
houses at his own expense (Fritzsche). 


ourruins.| Lit. our ground-plots, The 
original was probably, however, i270, 
“ ruins.” 


14. The author having come to the end of 
the national history in the last stanza takes 
a retrospect of the “‘ fathers” of Israel’s cove- 
nant-history. It was perhaps in order to 
indicate this that their names are introduced 
in the reverse order of their chronological 
succession. If Enoch was rightly omitted 
by the Syr. in xliv. 16, the introduction of 
his name here will be more intelligible. 


avas no man.| Syr.“ few;” doubtless an in- 
tentional alteration, perhaps from a Christian 
hand. 


15. a governor.| Rather, a leader; the 
reference is to Gen. xlix. 26, YAN Wi. 

a stay of the people.| ‘Thisand the previous 
clause are omitted by Syr. 

avbose bones were regarded of the Lord.| 
“Of the Lord” must be omitted. Aeth. 
“ his bones found mercy.” Lat. et post mortem 
prophetaverunt, an interpolation from xlviil. 
13. Syr. ‘‘and his body was gathered in 
peace;” whence it appears that the refer- 
ence is to the careful conveyance of the body 
of Joseph from Egypt (see Ex, xill, 19; Jer. 
xxiv. 32). Possibly the author used the word 
172p3, “were buried,” of which the second 
and third letters had become transposed in the 
Greek translator’s text; the word 1). (“to 
look to,” “to care for”) is occasionally ren- 
dered éemoxénrecOa inthe LXX. The Syriac 
adds the words “ in peace.” It is possible that 


that word itself (D>w3) represents a corrup- 
tion of “in Shechem” (0303). 

16. were in great honour among men, &'c.] 
Syr. “Seth, Shem, and Enos were created 
among men; and over all these is the glory 
of Adam.” It has been suggested that the 
Hebrew original may have consisted of a com- 


16 ”Sem and Seth were in great 
honour among men, and so was 
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Adam above every living thing in“ Ss: 


the creation. 


CHAPTER L. 
1 Of Simon the son of Onias. 22 How the 


people were taught to praise God, and pray. 
27 The conclusion. 


Succ the high priest, the son 


of Onias, who in his life re- 


bination of the first clause of the Greek with 
the second of the Syriac. Some word which 
either bore the two meanings, “ create” and 
“glorify,” or while signifying the latter was 
similar in form to a word meaning the former, 
must have been employed in both clauses. 
Shem and Seth represent the ancestors of the 
pious part of the postdiluvian and antediluvian 
world respectively. The ‘‘Enos” of the 
Syrian is probably nothing more than a ditto- 


graphy of 1283, ‘‘among men.” 


CHAPTER L. 


This chapter describes the services of the 
Temple in the time of Simon I., whose cha- 
racter and administration are highly extolled, 
and whose appearance in the various functions 
of his high-priestly office are also set forth 
under a variety of figures. It closes with a 
grand eulogy, perhaps in imitation of those at 
the end of each of the five books in the 
Psalter. This is followed by what we regard 
as a spurious later addition, alike in the 
Hebrew original and the Greek Version (see 
note on vv. 25, 26). The book concludes 
with the name of the writer and a general 
commendation of that which formed the 
subject of the whole work. 

The chapter seems arranged into six 
stanzas :—Stanza l., vv. 1-4: praise of Simon I. 
as high-priest and ruler (see the General In- 
troduction). Stanza i.: the high-priest on 
the Day of Atonement, vz. 5-10. Stanza iii.: 
the high-priest in the ordinary functions of 
his office, wv. t1-20, Stanza iv.: grand 
eulogy, vv. 22-24. [Stanza v.: later inser- 
tion, vv. 25, 26.| Stanza vi.: general con- 
clusion, vv. 27-29. ‘Thus the chapter would 
consist of four verses (stanza i.), six verses 
(stanza i1.), ten verses (4 + 6, stanza iil.), 
four verses (stanza iv.), and, omitting the 
interpolated stanza v., three verses (stanza Vi. ). 


1. Simon the high priest, the son of Onias.| 
Syr. ‘son of Nathaniah,” a name with an 
easier etymon than “ Ontas.” In the list of 
the high-priests of that period we have no 
fewer than three of the name of Onias (four, if 
we include Menelaus ; five, if we add the Onias 
who founded the temple at Leontopolis) in 


» 32. 


Ir. 10. 
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B.C. paired the house again, and in his sea, was covered with plates of B.C 
or’ days fortified the temple : brass : =. 

2 And by him was built fromthe 4 He took care of the temple that 

foundation the double height, the it should not fall, and fortified the 

high fortress of the wall about the city against besieging : 

temple : 5 How was he honoured in the 

“:Kings 3 In his days the “cistern to re- midst of the people in his coming ! Gr. ste 


ceive water, being in compass as the 


Egypt. As regards the question which Simon 
is referred to in this verse—whether the first 
or the second of that name—we refer to the 
General Introduction, § II. The Syr. adds, 
“‘ greatest of his brethren and crown of his 
people was.” And some such phrase seems 
required to give the sentence a commence- 
ment ; it may have been omitted in the Greek 
copy by design or by neglect—probably the 
former. 
i tab the bouse.| Gr. twéppawev, well 
in Latin by Kessler, ‘‘sartam tectam 
praestitit ;” Heb. NB (Fritzsche). On the 
subject of these a a we must once more 
refer to the General Introduction, § II. 


Sortified the temple.| Rather, strength- 
ened or “rebuilt;” see the re ces in 
Ges, ‘ Thes.’ s. v. PIM. 

2. And by him was built, o’c.| This verse 
is obscure, and precise historical details are 
wanting (see General Introduction, § II.). The 
author apparently refers toa high surrounding 
wall built round the Temple; many of the 
words are to be found in the description of the 

at Persepolis given by Diodorus xvii. 71. 
The second clause may be ed “a lofty 
structure, a surrounding wall for the Temple.” 
’AvdAnppa—in the LXX. 2 Chron. xxx. 5 
for “ Millo ”—is employed to designate any 
massive structure; see Wesseling ad /.c., 
Diod., Suidas s. v., with the references in 
Bernhardy’s edition. ‘The first clause is ren- 
dered more difficult by the phrase twos dimAjjs; 
which should mean, “ by him was founded 

= built) to the height of a double;” “a 

ouble,” d:Ay, signifying some measure of 
length. In any case ufos, so close to tno», 
would sug that the text was either cor- 
rupt or mistranslated. Perhaps the former 
was the case, and the original had ND1N, signi- 
fying a “double wall” (compare /. ¢. Diod.), 
which the Syrian (whose text, however, is de- 
ficient) misread MDP, “height.” For various 
suggestions on this locality, see Fritzsche. 

3. The A. V. here follows an emended text. 
The Greek literally rendered would be: in 
his days was diminished a receptacie 
of waters, brass (or, with some MSS., “a 
lake”], in circumference like that of a 
sea. It is clear that this “diminished ” can- 
not represent the original correctly; nor are 


out of ‘the sanctuary ! 


the attempts that have been made to correct 
the Greek text successful. Fritzsche, whose 
criticisms on the attempts of his predecessors 
are here as elsewhere painfully sharp, reads 
é\arounén, “ was cut out of stone ;” a correc- 
tion far inferior to that of Herzfeld (‘ Gesch. 
Israels,’ ii. 19 5), nAarebn. The Syriac Version, 
though it only preserves two words of the 
verse, enables us to correct the error with 
certainty. It renders “‘ he dug a well,” shewing 
that "OM, “diminished,” in the Greek copy 
was an error for "OM, “dug.” But this also 
shews us that in the second clause Adxxos, 
“a lake,” must be substituted for yadkds, 
“brass,” of the best MSS.; a substitution in 
accordance with the canon that a more diffi- 
cult reading is to be adopted in preference to 
one easier. The whole verse should then be 
rendered, in his days was dug out a 
receptacle of waters, a reservoir in 
circumference like a sea. There seems 
here an allusion to some public work, pro- 
bably with a view to render a longer defence 
of Jerusalem possible. 


4. He took care of the temple.| The A. V. 
follows an emendation; all the best autho- 
rities have: who took thought for his 
people. 

that it should not fall.| Rather, against 
ruin, ; 


against besieging.| The author would seem 
to mean “‘to stand a siege in,” i.e. so that it 
could stand a siege. "EpmodtopxetoOa: would 
have been the correct Greek rather than 
éurodwopxnoat. The mistake may be due either 
to the translator or to his copyists. 


5. Stanza ii. The description of the high- 
priest during the most solemn function of his 
office: on the Day of Atonement. 


in the midst of the people.| Ewald took the 
words to mean “during the circuit of the 
people,” ie. ‘‘on the solemn feast-day when 
the people walked in solemn procession round 
the sanctuary.” But this is impossible, since 
there was no such circuit on the Day of 
Atonement. Syr. “when he departed out of 
the temple ;” whence Bretschneider corrected 
the Greek yvaod for Aaoi. 

in bis coming out of the sanctuary.| Rather, 
when he came out from the house of 


the vesl. 


B.C. 


v. 6—11.] 


6 He was as the morning star in 


<=" the midst of a cloud, and as the 


moon at the full : 

7 As the sun shining upon the 
temple of the most High, and as the 
rainbow giving light in the bright 
clouds : 

8 And as the flower of roses in the 
spring of the year, as lilies by the 
rivers of waters, and as the branches 
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of the frankincense tree in the time of 
summer : 

9 As fire and incense in the cen- 
ser, and as a vessel of beaten gold set 
with all manner of precious stones : 

ro And as a fair olive tree bud- 
ding forth fruit, and as a cypress tree 
which peeren up to the clouds. 

11 When he put on the robe of 
honour, and was clothed with the 


the veil, ze. from behind the Veil—from the 
Holiest of all. As the high-priest only entered 
the Holiest of all on the Day of Atonement, 
the reference must be to his “glorious” 
appearance on that day. For details of the 
services of that day, we refer to ‘The Temple 
and its Services, ch. xvi. The appearance of 
the high-priest is described in the following 
verses under eleven figures. 


6. as the morning star.] Compare Isa. 
Xiv. 12. 


in the midst of a cloud.) Syr. “ between 
clouds.” 


the moon at the full.) Lit. full in 
days. Syr. “in the days of Nisan;” a 
remarkable reading, which, if right, would 
seem to refer to the Paschal moon—but, if so, 
incorrectly. On the other hand, the autumn 
full moon—the harvest-moon—would be a 
much more suitable figure. It,as well as some 
of the subsequent figures, gains in significance 
when we remember that on the Day of Atone- 
ment the high-priest wore “linen garments ” 
(*‘ Temple and its Services,’ pp. 266, &c.). 


7. As the sun shining upon the temple of the 
most High.| Syr. ‘‘upon a palace” (Heb. 


So-n? or {T5N ?). The author is referring 
to gilt rooves. 

in clouds of glory.| 
glory.” 

8. as the flower of roses in the spring of the 
year.| ‘The expression “spring of the year” 
is the same as in xxiv. 23. Syr. ‘like the 
ears of the field;” an equally natural simile 
in our author’s mind: see on xl. 22. 


as the branches of the frankincense tree.] 
The meaning of the expression SAagroi AiBa- 
vou has been questioned. That represented by 
the A. V. is adopted by Fritzsche; and the 
reference to midsummer is explained by him 
(after Hug) from the observation of ‘Theo- 
phrastus (‘ Hist. Plant.’ ix. 1, 6), that the tree 
is tapped “under the Dog-star and in the 
hottest days.” It has been suggested that 
the mention of frankincense in the next clause 
renders this interpretation improbable; and 
that we should translate “‘the shoots of Leba- 


non,” “1905 ‘SY. This might indeed be referred 


Syr. omits ‘of 


to the fragrant herbs which grew there (so 
Herzfeld, /. c.; compare Cant. iv. 11), but it is 
more probably to be interpreted of the cedars, 
whose magnificent growth affords the material 
for so many biblical similes; since rich and 
luxurious vegetation rather than fragrance is 
the characteristic of all the plants mentioned 
in v. 10. On the other hand, however, 
aromatic plants alone are mentioned in one 
verse, and the mention of “branches of the 
frankincense tree ” would form an apt transi- 
tion to “the incense” in the next verse. 


in the time of summer.| Probably “ in 
harvest time,” V¥P %D°2; cp. Syr. here, and 
LXX. of Prov. xxvi. 1. This corresponds 
with the date of the Fast. 


9. As fire and incense.| The figure of 
hendiadys is not common in the Semitic 
languages. We prefer, therefore, the reading 


of the Syr., mad WE, « offerings of incense ”’ 
—conjectured independently by Fritzsche. 


as a vessel of beaten gold.| Compare the 
similes in xxxil. 5, 6. 


10. a fair olive tree.} “Fair” is found 
only in 248, Co. 

budding forth fruit.| Rather, bringing 
forth. Syr. ‘‘whose branches are mighty,” 


perhaps thinking of 7985 for 75. 
as a cypress tree which groweth up to the 


clouds.| ‘he cypress is gvaes bndov (Theo- 
phrastus, ‘ Caus. Plant.’ 111. vil. 4). The tree 
spoken of, however, seems to have been the 
ot }'Y, or oleaster (cp. Syr.). The expres- 
sion “which groweth up to the clouds” is 
so strange that even without the Syriac we 
might have guessed that the author had used 
the word IY, which bears the twofold meaning 
of * cloud” and “ foliage,” and that the latter 
was the sense which the author intended to 
convey. ‘Theophrastus (‘ Hist. Plant.’ 1. viii. 
3 and III. vi. 2) observes on the regularity of 
the boughs of this tree. To this feature our 
author probably alludes, but the original is 
difficult to reconstruct out of tyoupévn and 


\ Om ‘sc: 
11. Second stanza. 
When he put on the robe of honour.] The 


Sister Google 
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up to the holy altar, he made the 
garment of holiness honourable. 

12 When he took the portions out 
of the priests’ hands, he himself stood 
by the hearth of the altar, compassed 
with his brethren round about, as a 
young cedar in Libanus; and as 
palm trees compassed they him round 
about. 

13 So were all the sons of Aaron 
in their glory, and the oblations of 
the Lord in their hands, before all the 
congregation of Israel. 

14 And finishing the service at 
the altar, that he might adorn the 
offering of the most high Almighty, 


> Deut-32 15 He stretched out his hand to 
ch. 39. 06. the cup, and poured of ‘the blood of 
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B.C. perfection of glory, when he went 


Cir. 200. 


the grape, he poured out at the foot of Bo 


the altar a sweetsmelling savour unto ~“— 
the most high King of all. 

16 Then shouted the sons of Aa- 
ron, and ‘sounded the ‘silver trum- ¢ Numb. 
pets, and made a great noise to be aa = 
heard, for a remembrance before the tram pets 


‘most High. ok 
17 Then all the people together baited 


hasted, and fell down to the earth ; 
upon their faces to worship their 
Lord God Almighty, the most High. 

18 The singers also sang praises 
with their voices, with great variety 
of sounds was there made sweet 
melody. 

19 And the people besought the 
Lord, the most High, by prayer 
before him that is merciful, till the 


distinctive vestments of the high-priest (see 
‘The Temple and its Services,’ p. 72). 
Although during the ordinary part of the 
services on the Day of Atonement the high- 
priest wore his usual vestments—“ the robe 
of honour,” or, as it is called, “the goiden 
vestments ”—yet it seems more likely that the 
reference now is to the ordinary, or to the 
Sabbatic, or other festive functions of the high- 
priest. This, partly because it is not likely 
that these functions would remain wholly 
unnoticed, partly because we should scarcely 
expect that after the full description of the 
appearance on the Day of Atonement the 
writer would go back to it again. The wear- 
ing of the “ golden vestments ” during part of 
the Day of Atonement seems alluded to in 
the figure of v. 9. In connexion with this it 
here deserves notice that the services of that 
day were concluded by the high-priest in his 
‘‘golden vestments” (‘Temple and its Services,’ 
pp. 285, 286). Indeed, a comparison of the 
figures in vv. 5-10 will shew that they cor- 
respond with the rubric regarding the vest- 
ments to be worn by the high-priest in the 
various functions of that solemn day. 


he made the garment of holiness honourable. | 
Rather, he made the surrounding (the 
ambitus} of the sanctuary glorious. 
“The surrounding of the sanctuary” is the 
Court of the Priests where “ the holy altar,” 
i.e. the altar of burnt-offering, stood. For 
the rendering of dyiaopa by “sanctuary,” 
comp. Ecclus. xlvil. 10, 13 5 xxxvi. 15; xlix. 6. 
The high-priest might officiate on any day 
and in any of the priestly functions. ; 


12. the portions.| Syr. “of flesh.” The 
sacrifice was cut up in pieces according to 


certain rules, and salted before being laid on 
the altar. For the various rubrics, comp. 
‘The Temple and its Services,’ pp. 90, 100, 
135, 141. 

compassed with bis brethren round about.| 
On the number of priests who carried up the 
various sacrifices, comp. u. 5. p. 90. 

as a young cedar in Libanus.| Omitted by 
Syr.; perhaps it has come in from ~. 8. 

13. For the detailed explanation of the 
order of service as here described we must 
refer to the account of these services, u. s. 
ch. vili. 

14. And finishing the service at the altar.| 
Lit. and performing completion on 
the altars; Syriac, “until he had finished 
serving the altar.” The latter would seem to 
represent the better reading; ND was read 


by the Greek translator NW, and nbs oy 
taken by him for an adverbial phrase (pro- 
bably we should read eis ovvrédecay for 
kal o.). 

that be might adorn the offering.| Rather, 
while adorning or performing. 

15. the cup.] Heb. np, not used in sin- 
gular. The “drink-offering” was poured on 
the base of the altar: comp. ‘The Temple 
and its Services,’ p. 142. 

16. silver.] The marginal rendering is 
more literal. Immediately after the ‘“ drink- 
offering,” the Temple-music began (u. s. 
pp. 142-144). On the musical part of the 
service, Comp. 2. 5. pp. §3-57- 

19. “The Psalm of the day was always 
sung in three sections. At the close of each 


v. 20—26,] 


solemnity of the Lord was ended, 
and they had finished his service. 

20 Then he went down, and lifted 
up his hands over the whole con- 
gregation of the children of Israel, to 
give the blessing of the Lord with 
his lips, and to rejoice in his name. 

21 And they bowed themselves 
down to worship the second time, 
that they might receive a blessing 
from the most High. 

22 Now therefore “bless ye the 
God of all, which only doeth won- 
drous things every where, which 
exalteth our days from the womb, 
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and dealeth with us according to his 
mercy. 

23 He grant us ie heap of heart, 
and that peace may be in our days in 
Israel for ever : 

24 That he would confirm his 
mercy with us, and deliver us at his 
time ! 

25 There be two manner of na- 
tions which my heart abhorreth, and 
the third is no nation : 

26 ‘They that sit upon the moun- 
tain of Samaria, and they that dwell 
among the Philistines, and that foolish 
people that dwell in Sichem. 


the priests drew three blasts from their silver 
trumpets, and the people bowed down and 


worshipped ” (wv. 5. p. 143). 


20. On the priestly benediction and the 
response of the people, see uw. 5. p. 141. In 
the Temple of Herod the priestly blessing 
was given before the meat- and drink-offering 
and the Psalmody. 


21. Although this verse seems naturally to 
connect itself with that which precedes, the 
structure of the chapter (see introduction) 
requires it to be connected with the hymn 
which follows. 


22-24. Although put in the mouth of the 
people, this is rather ideal than real, and the 
hymn of thanksgiving must be regarded as 
the original composition of the Siracide rather 
than as forming part of the services in the 
Temple. Its catholic character, as distin- 

ished from narrow Jewish views (v. 22 a, 4); 
its expression of a wider gratitude (wv. 22 ¢, d); 
its healthy tone (wv. 23), and its pathetic 
utterance of hope (v. 24), entitle it to a place 
among the loftiest of uninspired hymns. As 
noticed in the General Introduction, it has 
been reproduced in the well-known German 
hymn of Rinckart (about 1648): Nun danket 
alle Gott—with special appropriateness to the 
circumstances of the time of its composition 
—the close of the Thirty Years’ War. (For 
its translation into English, see *‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ No. 379.) The Syriac 
version of the hymn is as follows: 


Lal 


And let the people of the earth praise the 
Lord, 

Who doeth famous things on earth, 

And created the sons of man from out the 
womb of their mother, 

sind ruleth them according to His will, 

To give unto them wisdom of heart ; 

And let there be peace between them ; 


And let mercy be established with Simon : 
or: And let it be established with Simon 
the Just (see General Introduction, 
p- 6)] 
And with his seed, as the days of heaven.” 


It will be observed that while the Syriac 
rendering is in the first five lines more uni- 
versal in its tone than the Greek, being pro- 
bably modified by the Syriac translator, the 
last three lines seem more accurately to 
express what one would expect to have been 
in the mind of the original Hebrew writer. 


25, 26. There be tavo manner of nations, 
¢o’e.] It has been suggested that these two 
verses have the appearance of being a riddle, 
containing the author’s name or an indication 
of the date at which the book was completed. 
Upon the whole their insertion in this place 
—atter the concluding eulogy of wv. 22-24 
and before the customary close in vv. 28, 2 
—seems so strange and incongruous that we 
are disposed to regard them as the later addi- 
tion of a scribe, and as dating from near the 
time of Herod. ‘This on account of the 
covert allusion to Edom, which, as the birth- 
place of the family of Herod, the Idumzan, was 
held in such general hatred at that time. For 
the reference to ‘“‘the mountain of Samaria ” 
must have been intended to cover some other 
allusion, the Samaritans being referred to in 
the last clause of the verse. The Hebrew 
original had no doubt ‘tin mount Seir,” refer- 
ring to Edom. ‘This is preserved in the Syr. 


S33 (comp. Ps. Ixxxiit. 8—while in the Samar. 
version of the Pentateuch Ser is rendered by 


33). Similarly, the Vet. Lat. translates: in 
monte Seir. By the expression ‘ Philistines,” 
we conjecture that the foreign—Grecian— 
settlers in Palestine (advene) are meant, espe- 
cially those who inhabited the older Philistine 
and Pheenician cities by the sea-coast. ‘The 
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Bt a | Jesus the son of Sirach of Je- my Saviour: I do give praise unto BC 


rusalem hath written in this book 
the instruction of understanding and 
knowledge, who out of his heart 
poured forth wisdom. 

28 Blessed is he that shall be 
exercised in these things; and he 
that layeth them up in his heart shall 
become wise. 


29 For if he do them, he shall be 


thy name : 

2 For thou art my defender and 
helper, and hast preserved my body 
from destruction, and from the snare 
of the slanderous tongue, and from 
the lips that forge lies, and hast been 
mine helper against mine adversaries : 

3 And hast delivered me, accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy mercies 


aha to all things : for the light of and greatness of thy name, from 'the ! Gr. fhe 
the Lord leadeth him, who giveth teeth of them that were ready to@/te 


wisdom to the godly. Blessed be the devour me, and out of the hands “*- 


Lord for ever. Amen, Amen. 


CHAPTER LI. 
A Prayer of Jesus the son of Sirach. 


WILL thank thee, O Lord and 
King, and praise thee, O God 


words “they that dwell among” are taken from 
H, 248, Co., but are not in any of the principal 
MSS., which have only “the Philistines.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


Viewed generally, this chapter consists of 
three parts: Part [., vv. 1-12; Part IL., vv. 
53-27; Part IIL, wv. 28-30. The first two 
parts consist of several stanzas. Part I. has 
two stanzas, each of five verses (vv. 1-5; 
6-10), and closes with a stanza of two verses 
(vv. 11, 12). Part II. has three stanzas, each 
of five verses (vv. 13-173; 18-22; 23-27). 
Part III., which may be regarded as the 
general conclusion, consists of one stanza of 
three verses. Not only the different parts of 
this chapter, but the stanzas of which each 
part consists, are well marked by the differ- 
ence of the subject in each of them. Perhaps 
this is least clear in Part I. But here also 
we notice that from the record of strictly 
personal events in stanza i. (wv. 1-5) the 
writer passes in the second stanza (vv. 6- 
10) to a more general religious considera- 
tion of them and a statement of his own 
spiritual experience, which in the third stanza 
rises into thanksgiving (vw. 11, 12). This 
forms an apt conclusion of Part I. In Part II. 
the writer once more gives in the first stanza 
(vv. 13-17) what may be called a more 
personal account of his inner life as regards 
Wisdom, and again passes in the second 
stanza (vv. 18-22) to a more general state- 
ment in regard to it. Lastly, stanza iii. is 
an admonition addressed to all, and based on 
the writer's personal experience of Wisdom. 
This prepares for Part III., which contains 


of such as sought after my life, and 
from the manifold afflictions which 
I had ; 

4 From the choking of fire on 
every side, and from the midst of the 
fire which I kindled not ; 


a general commendation of the pursuit of 
wisdom and piety. 

As regards critical points we note that this 
chapter is wanting in the S. H. Version, and in 
one or two MSS. Fritzsche would place it 
before vw. 27 of the last chapter, without any 
adequate ground. Bickell endeavours to 
prove that it was an alphabetical psalm. In 
any case, from its personal character, the 
author was justified in making it an appendix 
to his book, within which it would have been 
entirely out of place. The Syriac Version has 
many strange variations (as in the preceding 
chapters), all of which do not require to find 
a place here. 


1. I will thank thee, G’c.] Cp. the com- 
mencement of Ps. cxxxviil. ‘The Aeth. inverts 
clauses 1 and 2. On the circumstances of 
danger which beset the author, see the General 
Introduction, pp. 4, 8, 13. 


2. For thou art.| Rather, hast been on 
a particular occasion. 


from the snare of the slanderous tongue.] 
For the circumstances in Ben Sira’s personal 
history which explain this verse, comp. the 
General Introduction, pp. 4, 8. 


mine adversaries.| Lit. those who 
stood beside me—naturally in a hostile 
sense, “waiting to destroy me.” 


3. and greatness of thy name.| Lit. and 
of thy name. The text, if right, exhibits 
aremarkable zeugma. Aeth. “ and on account 
of thy name.” Some MSS. (with the Lat.) 
solve the difficulty by omitting the copula ; 
and this Fritzsche adopts after Drusius. 
‘The original is likely to have been “DM 375 
you’, “according to the multitude of the 


B.C. 
Cir. 200. 


Vv. §——15. 


5 From the depth of the belly of 
hell, from an unclean tongue, and 
from lying words. 

6 By an accusation to the king 


_ from an unrighteous tongue my sou 


drew near even unto death, my life 
was near to the hell beneath. 

7 They compassed me on every 
side, and there was no man to help 
me : I looked for the succour of men, 
but there was none. 

8 Then thought I upon thy mercy, 
O Lord, and upon thy acts of old, 
how thou deliverest such as wait for 
thee, and savest them out of the 
hands of the enemies. 

g Then lifted I up my supplica- 
tion from the earth, and prayed for 
deliverance from death. 

10 I called upon the Lord, the 


mercies of Thy Name,” when the ° was cor- 
rupted into}. The reason for the periphrase 
must have been rhythmical. 


4. which I kindled snot.] Ie. trouble 
which I had brought on by no folly of my 
own. It is likely, however, that there is a 
mistranslation, and that the original meant 
‘‘so that I was not burnt.” 


5. the belly of bell.} Or, rather, Hades 
—so also in v. 6. The phrase is from Jonah’s 


hymn (ii. 3, 51XW }D3), to which this chapter 
aid several alinacine The meaning is 


that he was guiltless. 

unclean tongue.| Comp. Isa. vi. 5, “‘ of 
unclean lips,” which, however, is rather 
different. 


6. By an accusation to the king from an 
unrighteous t The text of the best 
MSS. is here corrupt and must be corrected. 
The inferior MSS. read d&:aB8odjjs for d:a8oAn. 
The text means: from a false accusation 
to the king, frem the accusation of 
an unrighteous tongue. The A. V. 
follows a correction, 8a8oA7. Copt. “from 
the calumny of the tongue of violence of the 
king.” This clause, however, really forms 

rt of the preceding verse, to which it should 

joined. With the next clause begins the 
second stanza, which is connected with the 
first by the resumption of the reference to 
Hades. 


my soul drew near, ¢o’c.| Similar complaints 
are frequent in the Psalms. 


7. compassed me.) Syr. “I turned 
behind.” 
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Father of my Lord, that he would Bc. 
not leave me in the days of my “<*> 
trouble, and in the time of the aia | 

when there was no help. 

11 I will praise thy name con- 
tinually, and will sing praise with 
thanksgiving ; 'and so my prayer was 1 Or, 
heard : sell 

12 For thou savedst me from de- 47. 
struction, and deliveredst me from 
the evil time: therefore will I give 
thanks, and praise thee, and bless thy 
name, O Lord. 

13 When I was yet young, or 
ever I ‘went abroad, I desired wisdom 1 Or, went 
openly in my prayer. ee 

14 I prayed for her before the 
temple, and will seek her out even to 
the end. 

15 Even from the flower till the 


8. out of the bands of the enemies.| The 
better MSS. have: hands of the Gen- 
tiles. This would also fit in better with 
the peculiar circumstances of danger in which 
the writer was placed. 


10. the Lord, the Father of my Lord.] 
“ Christi ut apud Davidem Ps. cx. 1” (Gro- 
tius). This, however, is impossible in such 
a book as this. The Syriac shews us that 
the original text signified: ‘“‘ unto the Lord, 
my father, O Lord.” 

in the time of the proud, when there was no 
belp.} The construction is difficult ; the best 
critics seem, however, agreed about the 
meaning. 

11. Concluding stanza of Part I. 


and so (rather, yea) my prayer was beard.] 
Apodosis of v. 10. The whole cast of this 
stanza is entirely in accord with the spirit of 
the Old Testament. Whatever Israel lost in 
its degenerate times, it was not the dignity of 
suffering. 

18. The verse begins Part II. Here 
Bickell makes the alphabetical portion begin. 

or ever I went abroad.| The commentators 
are divided between this meaning and that 
suggested in the margin. For the author’s 
travels, see xxxiv. 11. Yet “to wander” need 
mean no more than “to leave the nest.” 


openly.) Perhaps “loudly.” 
14. before the temple.) Cp. Ps. v. 8; 


CXxxvilil. 2. The posture of the suppliant 
is that of looking towards the sanctuary. 


and will seek ber out.) A holy resolution 
to persevere in what he had from the first 
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& Or, J got 
unadere ° 
standing. and I found her in pureness: I have 


rape was ripe hath my heart de- 
ighted in her: my foot went the 
right way, from my youth up sought 
I after her. 

16 I bowed down mine ear a lit- 
tle, and received her, and gat much 
learning. 

17 I profited therein, therefore will 
I ascribe the glory unto him that 
giveth me wisdom. 

18 For I purposed to do after 
her, and earnestly I followed that 
which is good; so shall I not be 
confounded. 

19 My soul hath wrestled with 
her, and in my doings I was exact: 
I stretched forth my hands to the 
heaven above, and bewailed my ig- 
norances of her. 

20 "I directed my soul unto her, 


sought, and in which experience had con- 
firmed the wisdom and goodness of his choice. 


15. Even from the flower till the ripen- 
ing grape.] The writer has in mind Isa. 
xvili. 5. Ifthe reading adopted by the A. V. 


be right, the author is referring to his own 
lifetime, “ from earliest youth to manhood.” 
The simile is a common one in the classical 
poets. Horace’s tmmitis uvae and Pindar’s 

bot haivey répeway parép’ olvavOas orapay 
will oe to many readers. Most MSS., 
however, have as, “as,” for éws, “till,” giving 
a difficult verse, which might be explained 
with Fritzsche: “from her [Wisdom’s] flower, 
as from the ripening grape,” &c. 


16. and gat myself, ds’c.] Compare the 
phrase in the Prologue. 


17. I profited.) Rather, I made pro- 
gress. Syr. “her yoke became a glory 


to me.” Perhaps aby has been confused 
with mby. 
18. This verse begins a new stanza. 


19. bath wrestled with ber.) Syr. “clung 
to} her.” Can there be any reference here to 
the wrestling of Jacob? But the word is not 
the same as that used in Gen. xxxii. 21. 


and in my doings I was exact.| ‘The best 
MSS. have “and in the doing of hunger,” 
which is evidently impossible. The reading 
of the A. V. is found in a few MSS. Possibly 
we should accept Fritzsche’s correction, 
momnoe. vopov, “doing of the law:” comp. 
xix, 18. 
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[v. 16—26. 


had my heart joined with her from 

the beginning, therefore shall I not 

be forsaken. 
21 My 


a good possession. 

22 The Lord hath given me a 
tongue for my reward, and I will 
praise him therewith. 

23 Draw near unto me, ye un- 
learned, and dwell in the house of 
learning. 

24 Wherefore are ye slow, and 
what say ye of these things, seeing 
your souls are very thirsty ! 

25 I opened my mouth, and said, 


¢Buy her for yourselves without ¢ Isai. ss. 
° I. 


money. 

26 Put your neck under the yoke, 
and let your soul receive instruction : 
é6she is hard at hand to find. 14. 


20. The order of the clauses in the T. R. 
is as follows: “I directed my soul,” “I have 
had,” “I found her.” It is clear that the 
order of the A. V. is correct, which is sup- 
ported by A and S. 

I have had my beart joined.| Lit. I 
gained heart, ie. I acquired wisdom, 
25 9mp (as the Syr. shews). 

with her.| The T. R. has “ with them.” 
The Syr. omits the phrase. 

21. My beart.| The marginal reading is 
that of all the best authorities, doubtless 


altered for decency’s sake. Syr. “my entrails 
burned like an oven.” ia 


23. This verse begins a new stanza. The 
Orientals feel no mod in -praising their 
own works. In an Arabic letter shewn the 
commentator, the author of a poem in honour 
of Mohammad writes: “Have you not heard 
what the author of it says of it ?—‘ Blessed 
are all they that read it; lost are all they that 
cast it aside.’” At the same time the praise 
in this verse may be intended rather for what 
formed the subject of the work than for the 
writer’s mode of presenting it. 

24. and what say ye of these things. ] 
These words are omitted by the best MSS., 
and are shewn to be spurious by the Syr. In 
reality they represent a gloss ri Ajyere upon 
the éiére torepeire, “why are ye slow,” of 
the text. 

25. A recommendation willingly to submit 
themselves. The expression “yoke” for 
“obligation” is common in Jewish writings : 


B.C. 
cir. 200. 


"heart was troubled in ! Or, 
seeking her: therefore have I gotten “*** 


$ Deut. 30. 
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B.C. 27 ‘Behold with your eyes, how 29 Let your soul rejoice in his B.C 
Gi. 200. . cir. 200. 
—— that I have had but little labour, and mercy, and be not ashamed of his 
‘@ 633 have gotten unto me much rest. praise. 
28 Get learning with a great sum 30 Work your work betimes, “and ¢ Rom. 2 
of money, and get much gold by in his time he will give you your ’” 
her. reward. 


comp. Ab. ili. 5; Ber. iii. 2 (especially the of composing his book and the satisfaction 


latter). ensuing from it. 
26. Syr. adds, “and he that giveth his soul rest.| ‘The Syr. omits the word. Perhaps 
will find her.” mnt, “a present,” should have been read 
27. The labour was brief, the rest great rather than nQb, * rest. 
and lasting. We prefer referring the sentence 28. Concluding part. The Syr. renders 


to the author’s experience as regards his sub- this verse: ‘‘ Hear my teaching though little, 
mission to wisdom and piety thantothe labour and ye shall gain silver and gold by me.” 
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§ I. Conrents AND DIVISION. 


The Book of Baruch, as it stands in the 
Authorized Version, consists of several 
parts distinctly marked :— 

Chap. i. 1-14. Historical Preface, 
describing the origin of the book, 

Chap.i. 15—iii.8. Israel’s Confession 
and Prayer in the time of captivity. 

Chap. iii. g—iv. 4. Israel admonished 
to return to the Fountain of Wisdom. 

Chap. iv. 5—v. 9. Encouragement 
and promise of a happy deliverance. 

THe EPpistLE oF JEREMY, which 
appears in the A.V, as Baruch chap. vL, 
is a distinct work, which it will be better 
to consider in a separate Introduction. 

The first step towards determining the 
relation of these several parts to each 
other, and to the whole, is to state briefly 
the contents of each, before attempting 
to examine them critically. 

Chap. i. 1-14. THE HISTORICAL PRE- 
FACE. (a) Origin of the Book in Baby- 
lon (i. 1-9). (6) Message sent with the 
Book to Jerusalem (i. 10-14). 

(az) This is the Book which Baruch 
wrote in Babylon, in the fifth year after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chal- 
deans, and read in the ears of King 
Jechonias and all the captives who dwelt 
by the river Sud. ‘“ Whereupon they 
wept, fasted, and prayed before the 
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Lord ;” and, having collected money, 
sent it to Jerusalem with the book (z, 14), 
and with the silver vessels brought from 
the Temple, which Zedekiah had made 
after Jechonias had been carried away 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar (1-9). 

(6) With the money and the book was 
sent this message; ‘Spend the money in 
sacrifices, pray for Nebuchadnezzar and 
his son Balthasar, that we may live long 
and happily under their shadow, and 
that God may forgive us our sins, and 
turn his anger from us. Read this book 
of confession and prayer in the Temple 
upon the solemn Feasts” (10-14), 

Chap, i. 15—iii, 8, ISRAEL’s Con- 
FESSION AND PRAYER. (a) Confession 
of sins (i. 15—ii. 10). (6) Prayer for for- 
giveness and deliverance (ii. 11—iii. 8). 

(a) The Lord is righteous, but we and 
our fathers have sinned against Him 
since the day that He brought them out 
of the land of Egypt (i. 15-19). The 
judgments therefore which God foretold 
by Moses and the Prophets have justly 
fallen upon us; yet, notwithstanding all 
God’s terrible chastisements, we have 
not repented and turned to Him (i. zo— 
ii, 10). 

(5) And now, Lord, remembering Thy 
mercy to our fathers in Egypt, we ac- 
knowledge our sins, and pray Thee to 
“ deliver us for thine own sake,” that our 
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afflicted souls may live to praise Thee 
(11-18). We plead not any righteousness 
of our fathers, or of our kings. Thy 
prophets warned us to submit to the king 
of Babylon, but we hearkened not to the 
warmings which Thou hast now made 
good upon our fathers, upon us, and 
on Thy holy House (19-26). Yet in all 
this Thou hast dealt mercifully with us, 
according to Thy word by Moses, that, 
after being made few in number and 
scattered among the heathen, Thy people 
should remember themselves and turn 
unto Thee, and be brought back to the 
land promised to their forefathers, and 
be joined to Thee in an everlasting co- 
venant, and be no more cast out of the 
land (27-35). 

We cry to Thee in anguish: hear us 
in Thy great mercy: hear the prayers of 
Thy people, and remember not their ini- 
quities: for now Thou hast put Thy fear 
in our hearts, and we praise Thee this 
day in the midst of our captivity (ii. 
1-8). 

Chap. iii. 9—iv. 4. ADMONITION TO 
RETURN TO THE FOUNTAIN OF WISDOM. 
Why art thou in captivity, Israel? Be- 
cause thou hast forsaken the Fountain of 
Wisdom. Where Wisdom is, there is life 
and peace (9-14). But who has found 
the place of Wisdom? Not the rulers of 
the earth, nor those whose hearts were 
set upon riches; neither they, nor their 
children after them, nor the wise of all 
nations, nor the giants of old time have 
found Wisdom. None hath found her in 
all the wide world, in the sky, or beyond 
the sea; none but the All-Wise, the 
Maker of the world and all that is 
therein, whom the- light and the stars 
obey.(15-34). This is our God, and He 
hath given wisdom unto Israel in the 
Law that endureth for ever. Happy art 
thou, O Israel, if thou wilt walk in that 
light (iv. 1-4). 

Chap. iv. 5—v. 9. ENCOURAGEMENT, 
AND PROMISE OF A HAPPY RETURN. 
Let Israel take courage. ‘The remnant 
shall not perish, though they have pro- 
voked. God to jealousy by idolatry, and 
have grieved Jerusalem their mother 
(5-8). 

Sion appeals to her neighbours for 
pity, because her children have departed 
from God’s law, and been carried into 
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captivity by a strange and terrible nation 
(9-16). Turning now to her children, 
she cries, How can J help you? He 
that hath sent these evils on you will de- 
liver you. Go your way ; and while I in 
sackcloth cry unto the Eternal, cry ye 
also to Him for deliverance. For He 
has given me a joyful hope that ye shall 
retum with gladness. Therefore bear 
His chastisement patiently, and ye shall 
see the destruction of your enemies. 
Seek Him with tenfold earnestness, and 
He will save you (17-29). 

Jerusalem herself now receives a mes- 
sage of comfort. Woe to thy enemies! 
Woe to the city where thy children are in 
bondage! She shall be desolate, burned 
with fire, a habitation of demons. 

See thy children gathered to thee 
again, Puton again thy glorious apparel. 
God giveth thee a new name. Arise! 
Stand upon the height, and see every 
valley exalted, every mountain brought 
low, that thy children may be brought 
back to thee in the light of the glory of 
God (iv. 30o—v. 9). 


Looking back over this summary of 
the contents, we see clearly that there is 
no essential connexion between the first 
portion i. 1— iii, 8, consisting of the 
Prayer and its historical preface, and the 
second part ill. g—v., containing the 
Praise of Wisdom and the Promise ot 
speedy deliverance. 

Accordingly, in considering the ques- 
tions of Authorship, of the Time and 
Place of Composition, and of the On- 
ginal Language, we cannot admit any 
argument which rests on the supposed 
unity of the Book, but must examine the 
two parts separately, before attempting 
to discover how they came to be con- 
nected. 


§ II. THE REPUTED AUTHOR. 


We do not propose in this section to 
discuss the authenticity of the book, but 
only to review the historical and tra- 
ditional notices of Baruch, the reputed 
author, - 

The book which bears the name “ Ba- 
ruch” (‘‘ Blessed”) professes to contain 
“the words of the book which Baruch 
the son of Neriah ... wrote in Babylon 
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in the fifth year” after “the Chaldeans 
took Jerusalem and burnt it with fire.” 

The Baruch here meant is unques- 
tionably the companion of the prophet 
Jeremiah, described by Josephus as 
“being of a very illustrious family, and 
eminently learned in his native tongue.” 
(‘Ant.’ x. ix. §1.) He is first mentioned in 
Jer. xxx. 12, as “the son of Neriah ;” 
and was thus the brother of “ Seraiah, 
the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah,” 
who went to Babylon with Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, taking with him the book 
in which Jeremiah had written “all the 
evil that should come upon Babylon” 
(Jer. li. 59, 60). 

The ancestry of Baruch is traced back 
for three generations before his grand- 
father Maaseiah in Baruch i. 1, an his- 
torical notice the truth of which is gene- 
rally admitted. 

In Jeremiah xxxvi. Baruch appears as 
the prophet’s faithful friend, who wrote 
in the roll of a book, and read first to the 
people assembled in the outer court of 
the Temple on a public Fast-day, in 
December 605 B.c., and then in the ears 
of the princes of Judah, all the words 
in which Jeremiah gave warning of the 
coming destruction. Of Baruch we do 
not hear again until after the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 588 B.c.; 
but from the statement of Josephus, in 
the passage already quoted, that Jere- 
miah, when set free from chains at 
Ramah (Jer. xl. 1-6), entreated Nebu- 
zaradan to release Baruch also, we may 
infer that he had shared his master’s 
captivity. 

After the murder of Gedaliah and the 
flight of Ishmael (Jer. xli.), the prophet 
delivered to “the remnant of Judah” a 
warming from God not to seek refuge in 
Egypt, but to remain quietly in their own 
land (xlii.). The advice was rejected, 
and Baruch was accused of urging Jere- 
miah to deliver the people into the hands 
of the Chaldeans (xliii. 3) ; and both the 
prophet and his faithful companion were 
compelled by “the captains of the host” 
to go with them into Egypt, where they 
dwelt at Tahpanhes (v. 7), a town of 
Lower Egypt on the eastern border, near 
Pelusium, called by Herodotus Daphnae, 
and identified by Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
with Tel-Defenneh (‘ Dict. of the Bible’). 
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There Jeremiah uttered his prophecies 
of the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (xliii. 8-13 and xlvi., xlvii.), and 
his remonstrance against the idolatry of 
his countrymen in Egypt (xliv.). The ful- 
filment of Jeremiah’s predictions, though 
not recorded in the historical books of 
the Old Testament, is attested by Jose- 
phus, who says that Nebuchadnezzar 
slew the king of Egypt, and set up another 
in his place, and again made captive the 
Jews who were in Egypt, and led them 
away to Babylon (‘Ant.’ x. 9, § 7). 

According to a Jewish tradition (Seder 
olam rabba, c. 26) Jeremiah and Baruch 
were both carried away to Babylon at 
this time, and a trace of this same tra- 
dition is seen in the Greek superscription 
of Ps. cxxxvil., which the Vatican Codex 
attributes to Jeremiah (Té Aavid ‘Tepe- 
pov). . 

Another tradition, mentioned by S. 
Jerome (‘adv. Jovin.’ ii. 9), states that 
Jeremiah and Baruch both died in Egypt, 
the former being stoned by the Jews at 
Tahpanhes, for his stern rebuke of their 
apostasies. This is usually regarded as the 
most trustworthy account: but, according 
to another rabbinical tradition, Baruch 
left Egypt after his master’s death, and 
himself died in Babylon twelve years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In concluding this notice of the re- 
puted Author of the Book, we may draw 
attention to an interesting view of the 
personal character of Baruch in Jer. xlv. 
The chapter expressly refers to the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, when Baruch 
wrote the words of Jeremiah in a book, 
and read them in the ears of the princes 
(Jer. xxxvi.). Baruch himself was deeply 
affected by the message which he had to 
deliver: ‘Thou didst say, Woe is me 
now ! for the Lord hath added grief to 
my sorrow ; I fainted in my sighing (R.V. 
I am weary with my groaning), and I 
find no rest.” 

3ut the word of the Lord must be ful- 
filled: “That which I have planted I 
will pluck up, even this whole land.” 
Let Baruch therefore form no yain 
hopes, nor seek great things for himself, 
but be content to know that wherever he 
may go his life shall be protected. 

The nature of this prophecy explains 
its position : being purely personal and 
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private, it is not inserted in the course of 
the history after Jer. xxxvi., butappended, 
with other isolated prophecies, at a later 
period, probably after the death of Jere- 
miah, to his final remonstrance against 
the idolatry of his countrymen in Egypt. 


§ III. THE ALLEGED PLACE AND TIME 
OF WRITING. 


According to the account given in 
Baruch i, 1-14, the book was written by 
Baruch, the son of Neriah, “in Babylon, 
in the fifth year, and in the seventh day 
of the month, what time as the Chaldeans 
took Jerusalem and burnt it with fire.” 

The first question is, To what capture 
of Jerusalem does this statement refer ? 

(1.) In the year B.c. 606, Nebuchad- 
nezzar “‘ came up,and Jehoiakim became 
his servant three years” (2 Kings xxiv. 
1): “then he turned and rebelled 
against him. And the Lord sent against 
him bands of the Chaldees,.... 
and sent them against Judah to destroy 
it, according to the word of the Lord, 
which he spake by his servants the pro- 
phets” (v. 2). On this occasion, accord- 
ing to 2 Chr. xxxvi. 6, Nebuchadnezzar 
bound Jehoiakim “in fetters, to carry 
him to Babylon,” but this intention seems 
to have been frustrated by the death of 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 6; Jer. xxii. 
18, 19): “ Nebuchadnezzar also carried 
of the vessels of the house of the Lord 
to Babylon” (2 Chron. xxxvi. 7). 

Jehoiachin, who succeeded, reigned 
only three months, and then was carried 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, with 
great treasure, and with the princes and 
all the men of might. These events 
took place Bc. 599-597; but though 
Jerusalem was besieged and taken more 
than once, there is no mention of its 
being burnt with fire at this time. 

(2.) In the eleventh year of Zedekiah, 
B.C. 588, the king having been previously 
carried away captive to Babylon, “ came 
Nebuzaradan . . . unto Jerusalem, and 
he burnt the house of the Lord, and 
the king’s house, and all the houses of 
Jerusalem, and every great man’s house 
burnt he with fire” (2 Kings xxv. 9). The 
same event is described in similar lan- 
guage in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 19, It being 
expressly mentioned that “they burnt 
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the house of God, and brake down the 
wall of Jerusalem, and burnt all the 
palaces thereof with fire.” 

It is beyond all reasonable doubt that 
this latter destruction of Jerusalem is the 
event referred to in the words of Baruch 
i. 2, “what time as the Chaldeans took 
Jerusalem, and burnt it with fire:” and 
in the fifth year after that event, #.¢ in 
583 B.c., Baruch is said to have written 
the book and read it in the ears of Jehoi- 
achin. (Compare note on i. 2.) 

The objections urged against the his- 
torical truth of this statement are nu- 
merous, the most important being drawn 
from the representations in 1. 1-14: but 
our course will be cleared if we deal first 
with arguments drawn from other por- 
tions of the book. 

Thus, in the sections ili. 9—iv. 4 and 
iv. 5—v. 9, there are expressions which 
betray a later date than the fifth year 
after the burning of Jerusalem in 588 
B.C. In ili. 10 a late period of the Cap- 
tivity is implied in the words “ thou art 
waxen old in a strange country :” and in 
iv. 22, 24, 25, the assurance that the 
promised deliverance is near at hand is 
emphatically repeated, 

It is not enough to answer, as Reusch 
does on iv. 22, that “ the seventy years of 
theexileare buta short time in comparison 
with the ‘everlasting joy’ which follows 
thereon (iv. 29; v. 1: compare Isa. liv. 
7, ‘For a small moment have I forsaken 
thee ; but with great mercies will I gather 
thee. In a little wrath I hid my face 
from thee for a moment; but with ever- 
lasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee).’” In fact, the continuance of 
the Exile for seventy years was foretold, 
not as a short but as a long time, in 
direct contradiction to the false prophet 
who promised deliverance within two 
full years (Jer. xxviil. 3, 11; XXxIX. 5—10). 

With regard to Isa. liv. 7, 8, the pro- 
phet appears to set himself in imagina- 
tion beyond the close of the Captivity, 
whereas Baruch is supposed to write not 
long after itscommencement. In looking 
back upon the Exile as past, it was quite 
natural to regard it as of short duration : 
but the hope of speedy deliverance in 
Baruch iv. 22-25, though put into the 
mouth of Sion at the time of her chil- 
dren’s departure, is in fact only suited 
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to a late period of the Captivity, and is 
directly contrary to the expectation ex- 
pressed in i. 12, “ We shall serve them 
many days.” 

The true answer is that the objection 
is decisive as to the later date of these 
sections, but does not affect the previous 
section, ii 1— iii. 8, which is perfectly 
distinct. 


Returning to the introductory section, 
i. I~14, we have to consider the objection 
that it “contains historical errors which 
are inconceivable in a contemporary, but 
may fairly be imputed to a later writer.” 

The general charge, thus stated by 
Fritzsche and adopted by most Protes- 
tant commentators, is based upon alleged 
misrepresentations of—({A) the personal 
history of Baruch ; (B) the circumstances 
of the captives in Babylon ; (C) the con- 
dition of Jerusalem. 

' A. The presence of Baruch in Babylon 
in the fifth year after the destruction of 
Jerusalem (1) has no other evidence, 
and (2) is improbable, because Baruch 
attached himself constantly to the person 
of Jeremiah, and 4e was at that time still 
alive (Fritzsche: so also Lange). 

(1.) As regards the want of evidence 
to confirm the statement that Baruch 
was in Babylon (i. 1), it might be 
fairly answered that there is no evidence 
against it, and therefore no inference to 
be drawn either way. The scriptural 
history, as we have seen, is silent con- 
cerning the latter years of Jeremiah and 
Baruch after their arrival at Tahpanhes. 

Either of the traditions above men- 
tioned, that they were both carried away 
by the Chaldeans from Egypt to Babylon, 
or that Baruch after his master’s death 
joined the Jewish exiles in Babylon and 
died there twelve years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, is in itself as pro- 
bable as the other tradition, that both 
remained in Egypt and died there. 

(2.) The confident assumption that 
Jeremiah was still alive in the fifth year 
after the destruction of Jerusalem is not 
supported by any particle of evidence. 
On the other hand, the tradition that 
both died in Egypt states also that 
Jeremiah was stoned by his countrymen : 
if this were so, the occasion was probably 
his rebuke of their idolatry, which seems 


to have occurred soon after his arrival at 
Tahpanhes (Jer. xliii, 8—xliv.); and 
probability is thus given to the view that 
Baruch survived him. We conclude that, 
beyond the statement of i. 1, 2, there is 
no evidence either for or against Baruch’s 
visit to Babylon, and no improbability in 
it. Certainly we cannot admit Fritzsche’s 
positive assertion: * There is, therefore, 
an error in i, 1, 2.” 

B. (1.) “According to i 3, King Je- 
hoiachin was present at the reading ; but 
at that time he was still in prison” 
(Fritzsche). 

This objection rests solely upon an ex- 
tremely literal, and probably exaggerated, 
view of the statement in 2 Kings xxv. 
27, concerning the release of Jehoiachin 
by Evil-Merodach many years later. It 
is not probable that the king or his fel- 
low-captives were kept for thirty-seven 
years in such close confinement as to be 
forbidden to meet together to listen to 
the reading of a book by one of their 
number. 

(2.) “In i. 1 the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar is called Balthasar.” 

Balthasar, #.¢. Belshazzar (Dan. v. 1), 
was the grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and, according to the custom of the 
writers of the Old Testament, might be 
called his son, as in Dan. v. 2, 11, 18, 
Nebuchadnezzar is called the “‘ father” 
of Belshazzar, being in fact his grand- 
father. Our author, taking the expres- 
sion too literally, makes Belshazzar heir 
to the throne during the life of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s son and successor, 
Evil-Merodach (2 Kings xxv. 27; Jer. 
li. 31), was murdered by his brother-in- 
law Neriglissar, on whose death (556 B.C.) 
his infant son, Laborosoarchod, was 
murdered by the usurper Nabonadius 
(Labynetus). This last having married 
a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar (Nitocris), 
associated his eldest son, Belshazzar, with 
himself as co-regent, thus restoring the 
line of Nebuchadnezzar. Nabonadius, 
when defeated by Cyrus, fled to Borsippa, 
while Belshazzar was shut up in Babylon 
and there perished, B.c. 538. ‘The touch- 
ing prayer of Nabonadius for Belshazzar 
—‘‘my eldest son, the offspring of my 
heart,”—in one of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, is given in the ‘Speaker's Com- 
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mentary’ on Dan. v. 1, where the 
history of the period is admirably dis- 
cussed. 

C. State of Jerusalem.—(1.) It is ar- 
gued that the state of Jerusalem in the 
fifth year after its destruction by the 
Chaldeans could not have been such as is 
assumed in the request of the exiles that 
their money might be spent in sacrifices 
(i. 10), and the book read in the house 
of the Lord upon the feasts and solemn 
days. 

Reusch answers that of the people 
who had not been carried away some 
would naturally gather again round Jeru- 
salem (compare Jer. xl. 12), having 
among them some priests who had either 
been left behind by the Chaldeans or 
had escaped and hidden themselves: 
that though Temple and Altar had both 
been destroyed, they might have raised 
an Altar among the mins, and resumed 
their sacrifices and observance of the 
Feasts, as well as the circumstances 
would permit. This explanation is in 
fact justified by the statement in Jer. 
xli, 5, that there came Jews “from She- 
chem, and Shiloh, and Samaria, with 
offerings and incense in their hand, to 
bring them to the house of the Lord.” 

Thus the ruins of the Temple (as the 
chief modern interpreters agree) are still 
called by Jeremiah himself ‘“‘the house 
of the Lord ;” and if offerings are brought 
in less than three months after its de- 
struction, much more may have been 
done in five years towards a partial 
restoration of the accustomed worship. 

(2.) “It is not true that Joachim was 
at that time the High Priest.” 

In this objection there are two points 
to be examined: (a) The title ascribed 
a Joachim, the son of Hilkiah; (4) The 

ate. 

(2) “The priest” (6 tepe’s, i 7 
very frequently means “the High Priest,” 


this latter title (137 352) being rare in 
the Pentateuch, and the corresponding 
dpxvepevs still rarer. On the other hand, 
dpxiepeds has become frequent in the 
Apocryphal books, while 6 iepevs is, ap- 
parently, only once in them applied to 
the High Priest (1 Macc, xv. 1, 2). 

In Jeremiah (xx. 1; xxi. 1; xxix. 
20, 21; XXXvil. 3; lil. 21) we find “the 
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priest’ (5 iepe’s) used as a distinctive 
title of persons who were not the High 
Priests, as “‘Pashur the son of Immer, the 
priest, who was also chief governor in the 
house of the Lord” (xx. 1-6) in the time 
of King Jehoiachim, and ‘“‘Zephaniah the 
son of Maaseiah, the priest” (xxi. 1; 
XXXvii. 3) in the time of Zedekiah. To 
this Zephaniah a letter was sent by 
Shemaiah from Babylon, in which he 
said, “The Lord hath made thee priest 
in the stead of Jehoiada the priest, that 
ye should be officers in the house of the 
Lord” (xxix. 26). 

The office in which Zephaniah suc- 
ceeded Jehoiada was that of “second 
priest,” or “Sagan,” as we learn ex- 
pressly from Jer. lii. 24: “The captain of 
the guard (Nebuzaradan) took Seraiah 
the chief priest, and Zephaniah the second 
priest,” and brought them to Riblah, 
where they were put to death, Bc. 587, 
and Seraiah was succeeded as High 
Priest by his son Jehozadak, who was 
ao). away captive to Babylon (1 Chr. 
vi, 14). 

Thus the contemporary usage of the 
title by Jeremiah, and the absence of 
the name of Joachim from the list of 
High Priests in 1 Chr. vi. 13, 14, com- 
bine to shew that Joachim is called 
“the priest,’’ as being the successor 
of Zephaniah in the office of “second 
priest” and “governor of the house of 
the Lord.” 

() As to the date Kneucker (p. 208) 
argues that “the author of the (alleged) 
interpretation (i. 4-9) has no doubt mis- 
taken the time at which Joachim son of 
Hilkiah attained the office of ‘ second 
priest,’ when he puts him in office in the 
fifth year after the capture of Jehoiachim, 
#.¢. B.C. 595: for he was much earlier.” 

But “the fifth year” is not B.c. 595, 
but, as we have shewn, B.c. 583, and 
even with this later date there is no such 
mistake as is alleged. 

Hilkiah is mentioned as High Priest 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah (2 Kings 
xxli. 4), #%¢ about 620 Bc. His son 
might therefore well be the “second 
priest” in 583 B.c., about thirty-seven 
years later; and in that office he would 
have the care of the treasury, more 
especially in the absence of the High 
Priest in Babylon. 
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(3.) Another alleged error is the state- 
ment that “ vessels of the house of the 
Lord” were at that time brought back, 
“ namely silver vessels” which Zedekiah 
had made (i. 8). 

The golden vessels provided by Solo- 
mon (1 Kings vii. 48-50 ; 2 Chr. iv. 19= 
22) are said to have been ‘‘cut in pieces” 
(2 Kings xxiv. 13), or, according to 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 10, carried away by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when he brought Jehoiachin 
“to Babylon, with the goodly vessels of 
the house of the Lord.” 

On this occasion (599 B.C.) there is 
no mention of silver vessels. But at the 
end of Zedekiah’s reign, when Nebu- 
zaradan “burnt the house of the Lord,” 
we read (2 Kings xxv, 9, 15) that “ the 
fire-paps, and the bowls, and such things 
as were of gold, in gold, and of silver, in 
silver, the captain of the guard took 
away.” 

This express mention of silver vessels 
at the end of Zedekiah’s reign, and the 
absence of any such mention on the 
Pale occasion, seem to give proba- 

ility to our author’s statement (i. 8) that 
they had been made by Zedekiah to 
replace the golden vessels which had 
been destroyed and carried away at the 
beginning of his reign: just as, when 
Shishak carried away the golden shields 
which Solomon had made, Rehoboam 
made shields of brass to replace them 
(2 Chr. xii. 10). “It is true,” says 
Reusch, “that in Kings and Chronicles 
(where the narrative of the reign of 
Zedekias is very defective) this 1s not 
expressly stated, but it is in itself very 
probable that Zedekias, the successor of 
Jehoiachin, caused those golden vessels, 
such at least as were indispensable to the 
Temple service, to be replaced by new, 
cheaper, silver ones, 

‘These new silver vessels, together with 
the others which had been left behind in 
599 B.C., were carried away to Babylon in 
588 B.c., after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (2 Kings xxv. 13 ff.), and were 
(as we learn from Baruch) restored at this 
time,—being either redeemed by the 
exiles or restored by Nebuchadnezzar 
out of compassion to the penitent Jews ; 
while the other silver and the golden 
vessels remained in Babylon till the time 
of Cyrus,” 
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There is nothing improbable in this 
explanation, and the allegation of error, 
resting only on an argument ¢ si/entio, is 
by no means proved, 

The following is, according to Reusch 
(p. 47), the most probable combination of 
events partly stated, partly assumed, in 


-the Book of Baruch. 


“In the fifth year after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, #.¢.in 583 B.c., Baruch was 
in Babylon, and read his book to Jecho- 
niah and an assembly of the Jewish 
exiles, 

‘‘ This assembly made a collection of 
money, and sent the produce to Jeru- 
salem. 

“In the letter which accompanied it, 
the Jews at Jerusalem were exhorted to 
present offerings for Nebuchadnezzar and 
for the exiles, and to read Baruch’s book 
(sent with the letter) on Feast-days.” 
Baruch himself was the bearer; he was 
going back to Jerusalem to restore 
some of the vessels of the Temple which 
had been carried off at the time of its 
destruction ; namely, silver vessels made 
by Zedekiah to replace the original golden 
vessels carried off by Nebuchadnezzar at 
the capture of the city in the time of 
Jehoiachin, B.c. 599. 

‘‘ In this there is nothing inconsistent 
with the supposition that Baruch himself 
composed this short historical preface to 
his book, though it is also possible that 
some one else may have added it after- 
wards,” 

This defence is ingenious, but not 
adequate. We may acknowledge our 
belief that the tendency of modern criti- 
cism has been to exaggerate the supposed 
evidence of spuriousness drawn from the 
historical statements of the book. If, how- 
ever, these statements were entirely free 
from any great inaccuracy, it would not 
necessarily follow that Baruch was the 
author, but only that the real author was 
well informed concerning the events of 
which he writes. On the other hand, the 
serious error of representing Belshazzar 
as contemporary with Nebuchadnezzar 
(see above, B 2) is fatal to the theory of 
Baruch’s authorship, and betrays an 
ignorance which can only be imputed 
to one who lived long after the death 
of Belshazzar and the return of the 
exiles. . 
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§ IV. RELATION TO THE CANONICAL 
Books OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


One of the commonest and strongest 
arguments against the genuineness of the 
Book of Baruch is based upon its want 
of originality and its close dependence 
upon earlier books. There is much truth 
in the objection, at least as applied to 
the earlier portion (L 1—iil. 9); but 
there is also much exaggeration and 
inaccuracy in the expressions used. 

Eichhorn, as quoted by Reusch, p. 66, 
calls the book “a mere rhapsody out 
of various ancient Hebrew scriptures, 
especially Daniel and Nehemiah.” Keerl, 
also quoted by Reusch, writes still more 
strongly: ‘‘Every Prophet of the Old 
Testament brings new as well as old out 
of his treasure. The worthy Baruch 
contents himself with transcribing the 
older prophecies. In comparing the 
contents of his book, there comes over 
one a feeling as if some incompetent 
scribbler had wished to do an exercise 
in the language and style of the Prophets ; 
it reminds one of the rhetorical practice 
of a feeble schoolboy, who composes an 
opusculum out of all sorts of passages.” 

Fritzsche, with more justice, speaking 
of the first part only, calls it “a cento 
from earlier writings, in which Jeremiah, 
Daniel, Nehemiah, Deuteronomy, and 
Isaiah are so strongly used, that this 
necessarily carries us on into a later time 
which had lost all productive prophetical 

er,” 

We do not find, even in the first part, 
any proof of dependence on Nehemiah ; 
but the use made of Deuteronomy and 
Jeremiah in the first section, and of 
Isaiah in the second, is such as goes far 
to justify the conclusion which Fritzsche 
has drawn. 

The similarity between Baruch 1. 15— 
ii, 17 and Daniel ix. 7—19 is too evident 
to be denied, and too close to be acci- 
dental, The two passages are so much 
alike, not merely in single phrases and 
sentences, but in the whole course of 
thought, that no one can help assuming 
a connexion between them. But while 
fully admitting this connexion, Reusch 
tries to maintain the genuineness of 
Baruch by suggesting that he, and not 
Janiel, is the original author. In sup- 
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port of his opinion he appeals to the 
frequent resemblance to passages of 
Jeremiah, and argues that the prayer, 
composed by Baruch, may have come 
into general use among the Jews in 
captivity, to whose circumstances and 
feelings it is very suitable, and thus its 
language was adopted by Daniel in his 
prayers, as also in “‘the Prayer of the 
Three Children in the Furnace.” 

This argument, if well founded, would 
be more effectual in destroying the 
genuineness of Daniel than in establish- 
ing that of Baruch. 

A more impartial judgment on the 
relation between Baruch and Daniel is 
expressed by critics like Fritzsche and 
Kneucker, who deny the authenticity of 
both: alike. They “can afford to see,” 
as Dr. Pusey says of Fritzsche, “ that 
the Book of Daniel was used ” in Baruch, 
on account of the late date assigned to 
the latter. 

Dr. Pusey’s own judgment is too valu- 
able to be omitted: “The great prayer 
of Daniel is made the basis of the early 
portion of the prayer in Baruch.... 
The agreement is not in formulz, but in 
whole verses, and that in the same order. 
Nor can there be any doubt, that Daniel 
is the original, which is filled up and 
expanded in Baruch. The prayer of 
Daniel is one whole, whose inspired 
thoughts, like those in the Psalms, have 
formed the devotions of 2300 years, ever 
gushing forth in renewed fulness. .. . 

‘“‘. . » The prayer in Baruch, on the 
contrary, is a mosaic formed of jewels 
from Daniel, Nehemiah (?), and Jeremiah, 
blended together, yet not forming one 
distinct whole.” (‘Lectures on Daniel,’ 


p. 362.) 
§ V. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE, 


Three different opinions have been 
held concerning the original language of 
the book: (a) that the Greek text is 
throughout original ; (4) that itis through- 
out a translation from Hebrew ; (¢) that 
the part i. 1—1iii. 8 was originally written 
in Hebrew, and iii. g—v. 9 in Greek. 

It will be desirable to consider the 
language of these two parts separately, it 
being universally admitted that they do 
not contain equally strong evidence of a 
Hebrew original. 
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In 1, 14 the author, writing in the name 
of the Exiles, directs that his book shall 
be read publicly in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, ‘This of course #mpizes that 
the book to be so read was written in 
Hebrew, and the evidence would be con- 
clusive if the Introduction (i. 1-14) were 
the genuine work of Baruch: even a 
later author may have intended his 
prayer to be used in public worship, and 
we are “hardly justified in assuming this 
direction to be a mere fiction” (Fritz- 
sche). The real evidence, however, lies 
in the language of the Greek text itself, 
and in its relation to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and Septuagint. 

It may be admitted that a transla- 
tion from Hebrew might possibly be 
written in so pure a style as not to be dis- 
tinguishable from an original work in 
Greek ; or, on the other hand, a book 
written in Greek by a Jew, accustomed 
to think and write in Hebrew, might 
bear the appearance of a translation 
from Hebrew. 

The question is therefore put on a 
right basis by Fritzsche when he says that 
even strong Hebraisms may indicate 
only that the writer was a Jew, not ne- 
cessarily a translator ; “but the question 
is as to the nature of those’ Hebraisms 
and of the whole work, Where a man’s 
thoughts and words run back at once 
into Hebrew, where we find what is 
absolutely contradictory to the genius of 
Greek not distinguished from the context, 
and can discover only faint colouring of 
genuine Greek, while on the other hand 
considerable knowledge of Greek acci- 
dence and, in a measure, of syntax is 
shewn,—there the writing must be a 
translation, because otherwise this very 
knowledge must have had a more decided 
influence, and the appearances can only 
be explained by the restraint which 
hampers the writer. And this principle 
is applicable here : the section i. 1-iii. 8 
contains not only individual examples of 
strong Hebraism, but is almost one entire 
Hebraism, and reads like another trans- 
lation in the Septuagint” (p. 71). 

We proceed to notice the special 
instances alleged in proof of a Hebrew 
ori 

(a) The constant use of xaf (Heb. 4) 
at the beginning of a sentence, when in 
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ordinary Greek some other conjunction 
would be used. 

(5) The relative followed by a demon- 
strative, as in Hebrew (U8). 

il. 4, ov (Siéoweipey) ... exe The 
same construction occurs also in ii. 13, 
29; ili. 8. All these passages are derived 
directly or indirectly from Deut. xxx. 3, 
where the LXX. have the same close 
imitation of the Hebrew. 

ii, 26, ob drexAnOy 7d Svopd cov én’ 
avrg. This is taken from Dan. ix. 18, 
exactly as in the LXX. 

(c) 1 15, &s % yépa atry, The same 
phrase is repeated in i. 203; ii, 6, 11, 26, 
in all of which places it is in quotations 
from canonical books, and agrees with 
the rendering of the LXX. 

The instances given above are gene- 
rally accepted as proofs of a Hebrew 
original (Fritzsche, Reusch, Lange, 
Kneucker), If their evidence is some- 
what weakened by their occurrence in 
citations from the Hebrew Scriptures 
and their close agreement with the 
Septuagint, it is on the other hand worthy 
of notice that the later section of Baruch 
is almost, if not entirely, free from these 
forms of Hebraism. 

In i. 10, wept duaprias, meaning “sin 
offerings,” is a phrase which may have 
become familiar in Hellenistic Greek 
from its use by the LXX. ; and in ii. 25 
the strange use of dmrooroAy for “ pesti- 
lence” is closely connected with Jer. 
Xxxil. 36. 

More decisive evidence of translation 
from Hebrew is found in the following 
passages, and discussed in the notes on 
them :— | 

i. 10, pavad, said to be used in trans- 
lations only, not in any original Hellen- 


istic writing. 
ii. 18, ért ro péyefos can, as it seems, 
only be explained as representing some 


Hebrew word which has been misread or 
misunderstood. 

On ii. 29, BouBycrs, and iii. 4, reOvnxé- 
twv, see the Additional Notes. 

In these and other passages we may 
recognise the truth of Fritzsche’s remark 
that, in this first section, “ the very literal 
translation allows the exact Hebrew to 
gleam through.” 

A further proof of the existence of a 
Hebrew original is found in the fact 
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mentioned by Schiirer (‘Geschichte d. 
Jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,’ 
p. 724), that in the Milan MS. of the 
Hexaplar Syriac there is a marginal note 
at i. 17 and ii. 3, “This is not found in 
the Hebrew.” 

In the second part (iii. 9—v. 9) 
Kneucker gives a long list of Hebraisms, 
most of which are so thoroughly natu- 
ralised in Hellenistic Greek, that they 
prove nothing concerning a Hebrew 
original :— 

iii, 11. mpocedoylorOns pera trav els Bou, a cita- 
tion from Ps. Ixxxviii. 4. 


iii. 24. olkos oe for ‘‘heaven :” see note on 
ii. 16. 

ili, 3%. od For 6 yiwwdoKwy. 

iii. 33. 6 dwooréAAwy 7d pws Kal wopederat. 

iii, 35. AoyioOnoeras xpds abrévy. Is not this 
good Greek ? 

iv. §. Aads pov. 

iv. 18, 21. éfeAdoOas ex xeipds ex Opav. 

iv. 20. ey rais juépars pov. 


iv. 26, v. 5. awd dvaroAay Ews Sucpay. See 


Matt. vili. 11. 
Vv. 3. Thi tm’ olpavdy rdon. 
4. 
Vv. 4. Kadreio@a, in the sense “tobe:” ‘* thy 
name shall be called.” 


See Luke xvii. 


Such examples are far too weak to 
prove a Hebrew original, and cannot 
be compared to the instances collected 
from the first part. 

The following are more deserving of 
consideration, though far from con- 
vincing :— 


iii, 17. «al od« ors réAos. Compare Nah. ii. 9 5 
lil, 3,93 Isa. il. 7, ix. 7 3 Eccl. xit. 12. 

iii, 18. «al ob« Lorw efedpnois. Compare Job 
v. 9; Ps. cxlv. 3; Prov. xxv. 3; 
Eccl. viii. 16; Isa. xl. 28. 

iv. 22. Tov aiwvlov owrjpos. See the note. 

v. 6. as O@pdvoy Baoidelas See the note. 


The insufficiency of the evidence 
derived from these Hebraisms in the 
second part is admitted even by the 
advocates of a Hebrew original. They 
acknowledge also that the Greek style 
differs from the language of the earlier 
chapters, being purer, more flowing, 
more choice in particular words and 
phrases. 

The contents also are more original, 
and ‘fin the appreciation and treatment 
of older prophetic and didactic passages 
(the author) shcews a certain indepen- 
dence and versatility, and here and there 
we cannot deny to him a certain poetic 
force and vivid representation. Com- 
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pare, ¢g., iii, 15, 24, 323 IV. 5, 23, 30, 
36” (Kneucker). 

On the whole, we may safely conclude 
that the evidence of translation is almost 
irresistible in the first part, while in the 
second there is more probability in 
favour of the Greek as original. In 
Dr. Pusey’s judgment the latter part 
bears “no marks of a translation” (‘ Lec- 
tures on Daniel,’ p. 361) 


§ VI. PropasteE DATE. 


The marked difference between the 
two portions of the book, both in style 
and contents, casts much doubt upon 
the unity of authorship, and makes it 
not improbable that the two parts were 
composed by different authors at different 
times : but when, or by whom, we have 
not the means of deciding. 

Ewald assigns an early date to the 
first section of the book,—* written 
during the last period of the Persian 
rule, as the communities in and around 
Jerusalem were becoming more restless 
and disaffected towards the existing rule, 
and, on the other hand, the communi- 
ties in the East were fearing, and perhaps 
had actually experienced therefrom, great 
injury both to themselves and the cause 
of the true religion generally.” (‘ Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament,’ v. 109.) 

This early date is declared by 
Kneucker (p. 55) to be “absolutely 
impossible,” without any reason except 
that it is opposed to his theory of the 
late date of Daniel. Fritzsche, ap- 
parently for the same reason, assigns the 
composition to the late Maccabean 
period ; while Kneucker himself is un- 
able to reconcile the contents and pur- 
poses of the book with the circumstances 
of the Jews in any period prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
A.D. 70. 

The earlier date assigned to this first 
portion of the book by Ewald appears 
much more probable: the arguments in 
favour of it are very forcibly stated by 
Ewald in ‘The History of Israel,’ v. 
p. 207 (Engl. Tr.), and again in the work 
quoted above. 

In regard to the second section 
(iii. 9-v. 9), Ewald’s judgment, that “in 
point of age, subject, and purpose, as 
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well as art and execution, it was originally 
a different piece,” will hardly be ques- 
tioned by any one who is not interested 
in maintaining that the whole book is the 
genuine work of Baruch. 

The uncertainty as to the original 
language of this section increases the 
difficulty of assigning it to any definite 
period. Dr. Pusey, speaking of the latter 
portion, says, ‘that mostly original and 
beautiful section was probably written 
not so long after the close of the Canon. 
It is written amid hopes of a speedy 
restoration, but in a calm atmosphere of 
trust, in the consciousness of no troubles 
beyond those which were the results of 
the Captivity, and with no anticipation of 
the distresses of the Maccabean period. 
It was, then, doubtless written before 
Antiochus Epiphanes.” If, however, the 
Greek text is the original, the compara- 
tively late date of the composition is 
rendered probable by its dependence 
upon the Septuagint, in such expressions 

as éwricacte Aili. 9); ri ore (ili. 10), TH 
rae ovpavov rary (v 3); and especially 
in the words evrperrera dogys (v. I), and 
eis dpadiopov (v. 7), On which see the 
notes. 

Schiirer (p. 724) sees a decisive proof 
of very late date in the remarkable simi- 
larity between Baruch v. and Psalm of 
Solomon xi. The Psalms of Solomon 
were not written till after the death of 
Pompey (B.c. 48), that event being 
graphically described in Ps. ii. 30, 31. 
But there is no sufficient evidence that 
our author borrowed from this late 
Psalter. From a careful examination of 
the similar passages, it seems more pro- 
bable that both borrowed independently 
from the Septuagint. 


9. Vil... Text, 


For the purpose of this Commentary 
it will be sufficient to mention briefly a 
few of the chief authorities to which we 
may have occasion to refer in discussing 
the more important variations of the 
Greek text. 

I. The Textus Receptus is contained 
in the edition of the Septuagint pub- 
lished at Rome in 1587 by authority 
of Pope Sixtus V., and based upon the 
famous Vatican Codex (B). The text 
of the Roman edition was several times 
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republished by Tischendorf, and a sixth 
edition by Nestle in 1880, with prolego- 
mena, emendations, and the various 
readings of the oldest uncial MSS. 

II. The Vatican Codex (B) of the 
14th century, edited by Vercellone and 
Cozza (‘Bibliorum Sacrorum graecus 
codex Vaticanus,’ Romae, 1868-187 5s 
tom. i-v.). The Book of Baruch is in 
the fourth volume. 

III. Codex Alexandrinus (A), of the 
5th century, in the British Museum, 
edited by Grabe (Oxon. 1707-1720) and 
by Baber (1812-1828), is the basis of 
the edition of the Septuagint published 
by Field (Oxon. 1859), at the cost of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. 

The Codex has been recently pub- 
lished in a photographic fac-simile. A 
full account of it is given by Tischen- 
dorf in the Prolegomena to his edition 
of the Septuagint (pp. lii.—lxii.). 

Of the value of the text of this 
famous uncial Fritzsche (p. vi.) gives 
the following estimate :—“ Greater atten- 
tion has been given to the Codex 
Alexandrinus only in order to shew that 
it is greatly overvalued; and notwith- 
standing its antiquity, it ought, with its 
made-up text, to be used only with great 
caution.” 

In the great critical edition of the 
Septuagint by Holmes and Parsons 
(Ox. 1798-1827), the variations of 
twenty-five manuscripts are compared 
with the Vatican Text of the Book of 
Baruch. After comparing these varia- 
tions in thirty-one passages, Kneucker 
(p. 97) thus states his conclusion :— 
“ Although the original text of the 
Greek Version is found in no one MS. 
entirely pure, yet it may be recognised 
and restored with certainty everywhere, 
except in some four passages [ii. ro, 18, 
29, 31], from the Vatican Codex with 
help of other manuscripts, of which frve 
are sufficient for the purpose, rena 
ITl.. (Al ex, ), XII. (Marchalianus), 
233,239.” 

XII. Codex Marchalianus (Vat. 2125), 
an uncial of the 6th or 7th century, but 
of no great critical value, 

233 (Vat. 2067), a cursive of the r2th 
century. 

239 (Bologna 641) is dated 1046 a.c. 
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These three MSS. contain both Baruch 
and the Epistle of Jeremy. 

22 (British Museum), a cursive of the 
11th or 12th century, contains Baruch. 

This MS. and 233 are said to “ belong, 
according to a recent discovery of Paul 
de Lagarde and Mr. Field, to the recen- 
sion of the martyr Lucian made in the 
3rd (?) century” (Lange, p. 61). The 
recension here meant seems to be the 
revised version of the Septuagint made 
by Lucian in the 4th century: see 
‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ 
LUCIANUS (12). 

Fritzsche (p. 174) gives the following 
classification of the MSS. collated by 
Holmes and Parsons for the Book of 
Baruch :— 

“ (1) To the first class belong 22*, 48, 
51, 231, 62, 96. These agree closely 
throughout, and often stand alone, but 
then always give arbitrary changes ; eg. 
in i, g they give, in agreement with the 
Syriac, xat rots rexviras, an interpolation 
from Jer. xxiv. 1 (Sept.). 

‘“‘In general agreement with these are 
also 36, 49, 26, 198 (reaching to ii. 19), 
and 229. 

‘*(2) The second class consists of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, 33, 70, 86, 87, 88, 
90, 91, 228, *233, *239. In this class, 
however, particular divergences are more 
frequent. Thus Alex. stands oftener 
alone, and here, as elsewhere, it is shewn 
that its text is an amended one, which 
existed elsewhere in a purer form. 

“ Lastly, *XII., 23 [Venetus, an uncial 
marked by Holmes and Parsons as a 
cursive], and 106 are of a very mixed 
nature, agreeing sometimes with the first 
class, sometimes with the second.” 

The Received Text is acknowledged 
to be an essentially good one: the two 
classes into which Fritzsche divides the 
MSS. represent two revisions of it, not 
strictly independent, yet often preserving 
the original reading, especially when their 
chief witnesses agree. 

The Codex Sinaiticus(Friderico-Augus- 
tanus) and the famous Codex Ephraem 
Syri rescriptus (C) do not contain Baruch 
or the Epistle of Jeremy. For these 
books Tischendorf compares the Roman 
Text with the Vatican and Alexandrine 
MSS. only, making no use of Versions or 
Fathers (Proleg. p. xxii.). 
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Versions. — The ancient versions, 
Latin (2), Syriac (2), Arabic, Zthiopic, 
Coptic, Armenian, are all made from the 
Greek. 

The Latin Version adopted in the 
Vulgate (Vetus Lat. a) is part of the so- 
called Itala, in use before the time of 
Jerome, who did not include either 
Baruch or the Epistle of Jeremy in his 
revision. 

It is an extremely literal, even servile, 
rendering of the Greek: Fritzsche does 
not hesitate to call it also “‘a patois 
full of provincialisms and grammatical 
blunders.” Kneucker, who gives a 
detailed account of the readings of this 
version (pp. 141-151), concludes that 
“The old Itala, for the Book of Baruch, 
has followed a Greek text which is not 
contained entire in any of the known 
Greek Codices, which are also altogether 
of later origin,—a mixed text, which may 
be traced most frequently (apart from 
the Vatican Codex II.) in the MSS. 62, 
36, III. (Alex.), 48, 231.” 

The second Latin Version ( Vet. Zaz. 5), 
first published at Rome by Tommasi, 
1688, was re-edited by Sabatier (‘ Bibli- 
orum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones 
Antiquae’), and thought by him to 
represent the earliest form of the /fa/a, 
but is described by Fritzsche as a less 
literal and more latinised reproduction of 
Vet, Lat. a, collated with a Greek text. 

A full account of the Syriac and other 
ancient versions is given by Kneucker. 

The English Authorized Version agrees 
generally with the Vatican Text; where 
this differs materially from the Alexan- 
drine, or from the Latin, the readings of 
these latter will be noticed in the Com- 
mentary, but minute textual criticism is 
not embraced in the plan of this work. 


§ VIII. Piace 1n Canon. 


St. Jerome expressly states that neither 
the Book of Baruch nor the Epistle of 
Jeremy had any place in the Hebrew 
Canon ; nor is any portion of either work 
extant in Hebrew. 

On the other hand, it is stated in the 
‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ v. xx. that 
the Jews, “ even now on the tenth day of 
the month Gorpiaeus, when they assemble 
together, read the Lamentations of Jere- 
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miah” (iy. 20), “‘and Baruch, in whom 
it is written, This is our God, &c.” (Bar. 
fii, 36). This statement may possibly 
have arisen from the direction in i. 14. 

In the Greek Bible both works are 
placed among the writings of Jeremiah ; 
and in the Vatican and Alexandrine 
MSS., as also in the Roman edition, they 
stand in the following order: (1) Jere- 
miah, (2) Baruch, (3) Lamentations, (4) 
Epistle of Jeremy. 

In the Latin Bible as revised by St. 
Jerome, Baruch and the Epistle are both 
omitted for the reason above stated, nor 
have they any place in the oldest known 
MS. of the Vulgate, the Codex Amia- 
tinus, 

In the Clementine, and other editions 
of the Vulgate, ‘“‘the Prophecy of 
Baruch,” including the Epistle of Jeremy 
as chap, vi., is placed after Lamenta- 
tions. 

At the Council of Trent it was recog- 
nised, among the other deutero-canonical 
books, as part of the Old Testament 
Canon (‘Conc. Trid.’ S. 4, deer, de can, 
Script., cited by Reusch). 

In the English Bible, at the time of 
the Reformation, it was removed to the 
place where we now find it among the 


Apocrypha. 


APPENDIX: THE TITLES oF GOD 
IN BARUCH. 


It is interesting to notice the use of 
different titles of God in different parts 
of the book. 

In the First Section, 1. 1—i11. 8 :-— 

a) Kupwos and its cases without the 
article stand alone more than twenty 
times, and with the article twice (ii. 9,17). 

(b) Kupros Geds ijav about five times 
(i. 18, 19, 22; li. 5; ill. 8). 

Kupws & Geos ijuav (IopanA, aitov) 
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about ten times (i. 10, 13, 21 ; il, 11, 12, 
TE, 36,27, St5 10,6). 
6 Kupuos Geds qudv (1. 13, 15; il. 6). 

(¢c) Kvpue wavroxpatwp 6 Geds “Iopandr 
Oi; 1; 3) 

In the Second Section, ili. g—v. 9 :-— 

(a) Kvpwos apparently does not occur 
at all, but only @eds, or 6 Geos, as far as 
ee 

(2) In iv. 8 aiwnos first occurs in the 
combination Gedy aimviov. Compare Isa. 
xl, 28. 

(c) In iv. 10, 14, 20, 22 (first part), 
24, 35, and V. 2, 6 aiwvios seems to take 
the place of Kupuos as representing the 
sacred name JEHOVAH, 

Also in the latter part of iv. 22 (zapa 
Tov aiwviov gwrnpos tor) it probably has 
the same sense, “ The Eternal your 
Saviour,” corresponding to “ The Loxp 
(JEHOVAH) your Saviour” in Isa, xlix. 26; 
lx. 16. 

(2) ‘O aywos, “The Holy One,” is not 
found in the First Section ; but in iv. 22, 
37 and in v. 5 it stands alone, as in 
Isa. xl. 25 and Hab. ili. 3. In the 
canonical books it is commonly found 
in combination with other words, eg. 
“the Holy One of Israel.” 

This remarkable difference between 
the two parts of the book in the words 
used to represent the sacred name 
JEHOVAH seems strongly to confirm the 
other evidence that the two parts had 
different authors or translators. 


For the general argument and main 
substance of this note on the titles of 
God, and for very valuable criticism on 
other parts of this commentary on 
Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremy, I am 
indebted to the Rev. P. H. Mason, B.D., 
Tutor, President, and Hebrew Lecturer 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

E. H. G. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 Baruch wrote a book in Babylon. § The 
Jews there wept at the reading of tt. 7 Th 
send money and the book to the brethren at 
Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER I. 
1-14. HISTORICAL PREFACE. 


On the contents of these verses see the In- 
troduction, § 1. 


1. And these are the words.| Compare Jer. 
xxix. 1, ‘* Now these are the words of the 
letter,” &c. The conjunction implies that 
the Book of Baruch is to be connected with 
the writings of Jeremiah, which it follows 
immediately in the ancient MSS. (See the 
Introduction, § vili.) 

the son of Nerias, the son of Maasias.] 
Compare Jer. xxxil. 12. The same descent 
is ascribed in Jer. li. 59 to Seraiah, Baruch’s 
brother, who was the chief chamberlain of 
Zedekiah, and went with him to Babylon. 
This Maasias, or Mahseyah (Heb. 7‘DN')), 
is not to be confounded with the Maaseiah 
(Heb. MWY) who is mentioned in Jer. 
xxxv. 4 and in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8 as “ governor 
of the city” in the time of Josiah, nor with 
the Maaseiah in Jer. xxix. 21. 


Sedecias.| ‘The name is the same as Zede- 
kiah, but the person here meant is not to be 
identified (as in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
art. “‘ Sedecias ”) with the false prophet in Jer. 
XxIX. 21, 22: see the preceding note. 


Asadias.| The name, not the person, is 
the same as in 1 Chron. ili. 20, “ Hasadiah.” 
The Syriac Version gives “ Saraia,” from a 
mistake between two similar letters. 


Chelcias.| The same name, in the Hebrew 
form, was borne by Hilkiah, the father of Elia- 
kim, ‘* who was over the household ” of Heze- 
kiah (2 Kings xviii. 18, 26; Isa. xxii. 20, 
xxxvi. 3); by Hilkiah, the High Priest in the 
reign of Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 4); and by 
Jeremiah’s father, one “of the priests that 
were in Anathoth ” (Jer. i. 1). 

The Old Latin (b) adds after the name of 
Chelcias “of the tribe of Simeon ;” but we 
have no proof of this statement in the gene- 
alogies, only a bare possibility being implied 


ND these are the words of the 


book, which * Baruch the son @ Jer. #6. 


of Nerias, the son of Maasias, the * 
son of Sedecias, the son of Asadias, 
the son of Chelcias, wrote in Babylon, 

2 In the fifth year, and in the 


in the fact noticed in 2 Chr. xv. 9, that some 
of the tribe of Simeon joined themselves to 
Judah and Benjamin in the reign of Asa. 

In the work known as ‘The rest of the 
words of Baruch’ Jeremiah is called a priest, 
and Baruch a Levite. 

‘“‘ The strange Rabbinic tradition (Carpzov. 
‘Introd. in lib. Vet. Test. Jerem.’) that eight 
of the persons most conspicuous in the relt- 
gious history of this period ( Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Seraiah, Maaseiah, Hilkiah, Hanameel,Huldah, 
Shallum) were all descended from the harlot 
Rahab, may possibly have been a distortion of 
the fact that they were connected, in some 
way or other, as members of a family” (‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ art. “ Jeremiah ”). 


in Babylon.) On the question whether 
Baruch was ever in Babylon, see Introduc- 
tion, § iii, p. 245. 


2. In the fifth year.| The date from which 
this “fifth year” is to be reckoned must, of 
course, be gathered from the context, and 
accordingly can be no other than the time 
when “the Chaldeans took Jerusalem and 
burnt it with fire,” ie. 588 B.C. 

The proposal to refer the date to the fifth 
year of the exile of Jehoiachin, B.c. 595, is 
quite arbitrary, and only serves to make a 
difficulty where none really exists. 


in the seventh day of the month.| According 
to 2 Kings xxv. 8, Nebuzaradan came “ unto” 
Jerusalem in the fifth month, “on the seventh 
day of the month :” according to Jer. li. 12, 
he came “ into” Jerusalem in the fifth month, 
“in the tenth day of the month.” The 
burning of the city, which followed, is not 
limited by either of these passages, nor by 
Baruch, to one particular day ; there is there- 
fore no necessary discrepancy. 

It is possible (as Kneucker suggests) that 
the original reading in Baruch was—“ in the 
fifth year, in the fifth month, and in the 
seventh day of the month;” and that the 
second clause being so similar to the first was 
accidentally omitted, as in Ezekiel xxxii. 17 


@ Or, 
Soacim. 


Vv. 3-7] 


seventh day of the month, what time 
as the Chaldeans took Jerusalem, 
and burnt it with fire. 

3 And Baruch did read the words 
of this book in the hearing of Je- 
chonias the son of "Joachim king of 
Juda, and in the ears of all the 
peanle that came to hear the book, 

4 And in the hearing of the no- 
bles, and of the king’s sons, and in 
the hearing of the elders, and of all 


compared with xxxii.1. But that the cone 
jecture, though possible, is not necessary, is 
shewn in the next note. 

what time as.| Literally, “at the season 
in which.” The same phrase is used by the 
LXX. in Deut. xvi. 6, where it is stated ex- 
pressly that the Passover is to be sacrificed 
“ at even, at the going down of the sun,” but 
the month and day of the month are only de- 
fined by the words “at the season that thou 
camest forth out of Egypt.” So here, the day 
of the month is expressly stated, but the 
month itself, and the year, are both defined 
by reference to “the season in which the 

haldeans burnt Jerusalem with fire.” “The 
remembrance of the destruction of Jerusalem 
must have been especially vivid at this season, 
and therefore their hearts peculiarly suscep- 
tible to admonition ” (Tirinus). 


8. in the bearing.| Literally, “in the ears,” 
as in Jer. xxxvi. 6, 10, 13, 14, and frequently. 

Jechonias the son of Joachim.| Te. Jehoia- 
chin son of Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 6, 15; 
Jer. xxiv. 1, xxvii. 20). 

that came to bear the book.| Literally, “that 
came to the book.” The tense indicates a 
repeated coming, as if the book were read 
“ day by day,” as in Neh. vii. 18. 

The idea that “the book of the law” is 
meant, and that in this gathering of the people 
by the river-side we see the origin of the 
Jewish synagogue, has no foundation in this 
passage, where “the book” (rjy SiBdor, cf. 
Sinn 1) is evidently the same as in the 

inning of the verse (rd Bi8drfov). Both 
the Greek words are used to translate the 
same Hebrew word (18D) in Jer. xxix. 1; 
XXX. 2; Xxxii. ro-12. “The book of the law” 
could not, in this context, have been de- 
scribed simply as “the book,” without some 
addition. 

4. the nobles.) “the mighty men” (ray 
durareéy), as in v. 9. 

the king’s sons.| “the kings’ sons,” accord- 
ing to the better reading of the Vatican Co- 
dex, i.e. the princes of the house of David, not 
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the people, from the lowest unto the 
highest, even of all them that dwelt 
at or by the river Sud. 

5 Whereupon they wept, fasted, 
"and prayed before the Lord. 

6 They made also a collection of 
money according to every man’s 
power : 

7 And they sent it to Jerusalem 


unto "Joachim the high priest, the '0r, 


son of Chelcias, son of Salom, and to 


sons of Jehoiachin. See the note on Jer. xxii. 
30, “ Write ye this man childless,” and com- 
pare the expression “our kings” in v. 16. 

the elders.) ‘These are mentioned (with 
the priests and the prophets) in Jer. xxix. 1 
as “the residue of the elders which were 
carried away captive.” 

Jrom the lowest unto the bighest.| “from 
the least even unto the greatest,” as in 
Jer. xiii. 1, or “both small and great,” as 
in 2 Kings xxiii. 3, where the same words are 
used by the LXX., meaning “both young 
and old.” 

the river Sud.) Of this river nothing is 
known except from this passage. We may 
infer that it was not far from Babylon, but 
beyond this the endless conjectures concerning 
its position are of little use. 


5. Whereupon, do'c.| “ And they wept and 
fasted.” Compare 2 Sam. i. 12. aes 

agree of the contents Be the book being 
given here, as we might have expected, the 
effects of the reading are first stated. 

and prayed.| The rendering in the margin, 
“vowed vows,” represents the reading of the 
Alexandrine and other MSS., which may have 
been su ed by the mention of offerings in 
what follows (vv. 6, 10). 


6. according to every man’s power.| Liter- 
ally, “ according as each mane had ae able ;” 
an evident Hebraism. Compare Deut. xvi. 10 
(Sept.) and 17 : “every man shall give as he is 
are marg. “according to the gift of his 


7. sent it.) The “it” should be in Italics, 
being rightly supplied, as is seen from wv. 10. 
Ewald’s rendering “sent Siz,” ie. Baruch, is 
less natural. 

Joachim the bigh priest, the son of Chelcias, 
son of Salom.| Read, “ Joachim the priest, 
son of Hilkiah, son of Shallum.” Joachim 
is not here called the High Priest, but simply 
“the priest” (6 lepevs), being thus distin- 
Sara from the general body of priests, pro- 

ly because he was (like Pashur, Jer. xx. 1, 


and Zephaniah, Jer. xxix. 25, 26) the “chief 
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t Or, and 
vowed 


the priests, and to all the people which 
were found with him at Jerusalem, 
8 At the same time when he re- 


*2Kings ceived *the vessels of the house of 
2 Chron. the Lord, that were carried out of 


the temple, to return them into the 
land of Juda, the tenth day of the 
month Sivan, namely, silver vessels, 
which Sedecias the son of Josias 
king of Juda had made, 

g After that Nabuchodonosor king 


governor in the house of the Lord,” and 
therefore the proper person to receive the 
money. Compare Ezra viii. 29, 33; and see 
more on this point in the Introduction, 
§ iii. p. 246. 


avhich were found with him.| Compare 1 
Sam. xiii. 15, “ and Saul numbered the people 
that were present (marg. “found,” LXX. roy 
etpeOévra) with him.” 


8. Mt the same time when be received.| 
Omit the words “at the same time,” which 
are not expressed in the Greek, nor required 
in the English. The person meant is evi- 
dently not Joachim, for he is described as 
being already at Jerusalem, but the chief per- 
son previously mentioned, namely Baruch, 
who being at Babylon (is said to have) re- 
ceived the vessels in order “to return them 
into the land of Juda.” 


the temple.| ‘The sanctuary, or Holy Place 
(6 vads), distinguished from “the house,” as a 
whole, and from “the oracle” or Holy of 
Holies: see 1 Kings vi. 3, 5. 


to return them.) The Greek word (dmo- 
orpéya:), not very commonly used in this 
sense “to restore,’ seems to be taken from 
Jer. xxviii. 3, where Hananiah falsely prophe- 
sies that within two years God would “ bring 
again ” all the vessels of the Lord’s house that 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken away, and also 
bring back Jehoiachin and all the captives. 
Compare Jer. xxix. ro and Baruch i, 12. No 
restoration of the vessels is elsewhere recorded 
before the time of Cyrus. 


the tenth day of the month Sivan.] The 
Vat. Codex has Ze:ovad, which is probably an 
error for Zeovay, the name of “the third 
month, that is the month Sivan” (Esther viii. 
9), corresponding nearly to June. The words 
seem to be misplaced here, and Hitzig thinks 
their proper place is in v. 14. If retained 
here, they define more closely the time when 
Baruch is said to have “received the vessels.” 
Reusch supposes that his intended departure 
was delayed some weeks; and the assembly, 
which is to be regarded as immediately pre- 
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[v. 8—10, 
of Babylon had carried away Jecho- 


nias, and the princes, and the 'cap-! Or, 


tives, and the mighty men, and the 
people of the aa om 5 aan ea 
and brought them unto Babylon. 

10 And they said, Behold, we 
have sent you money to buy you 


burnt offerings, and sin offerings, 1 Ge. cor- 


and incense, and prepare ye ‘manna, 


ruptly for 


and offer upon the altar of the Lord shat js ¢ 


our God ; 


ceding it, took place “on the seventh day of 
the fifth month.” 


silver vessels.) On the historical worth of 
the statement concerning these vessels, see the 
Introduction, § iii. p. 247. 


9. The whole verse is taken from 2 Kings 
xxiv, 14 and Jer. xxiv. 1, with some remark- 
able variations. 

the princes. | 
royal blood, but the chief officers of the court 
(dpxovras, DYN). 


the captives.) See the Additional Note. 


the mighty men.| Greek, duvarovs. These 
might be either, as in 2 Kings xxiv. 14, “the 
mighty men of valour” (rovs duvarods loyvi), 
or a oe eel” 2 Kings xxiv. 15, “ mn 
mighty 0 ” (rovs icxupovs ris vis 
4.£. the rich and powerful, the same class who 
in v. 4 are called “the nobles” (ré» duvarer). 

This latter sense is the more €, a8 
corresponding more nearly to the Septua- 
gint version of Jer. xxiv. 1 (rovs sAoucious, 
“the rich”). 

and the people of the land.| ‘These, in con- 
trast to “the mighty men” above mentioned, 
can only be the common people in general: 
many of these were carried away into cap- 
tivity; for, according to 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 
“none remained save the poorest sort of the 
people of the land.” 


10-14. A message sent from the captives 
in Babylon to Jerusalem, with the gold and 


the Book of Baruch. 
10. sent you money to buy you burnt offerings.} 
for the money burnt offerings.” 
sin offerings.] Literally, “for sin” bi 
x. 6, 8. ; 
manna.) Read, “a meat offering.” The 
MSS. pdvwva is a frequent corruption of 
pavad, the Greek form of the Hebrew word 


Read, “sent unto you money, and buy ye 
dpaprias), a8 in Isa. lili. 10; Ps. xb 6; 

reading of the Vatican and Alexandrine 
for “a meat offering” (MQ, minchab): 


These are not princes of the‘ 


ering. 


v. 1I—14.] BARUCH. I. 


Imé. rx And ‘pray for the life of Na- 
2» 7. buchodonosor king of Babylon, and 
for the life of Balthasar his son, that 
their days may be upon earth as the 
days of heaven : 
12 And the Lord will give us 
strength, and lighten our eyes, and 
‘tet we shall live “under the shadow of 
jus Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, 
*™ and under the shadow of Balthasar 
his son, and we shall serve them 


compare in the Septuagint Jer. xvii. 26, 
xii 5. 

offer upon the altar.| See Introduction, § iii. 
p 246. 


ll. In Jer. xxix. 7, the exiles themselves 
are bidden to seek the peace of the city whither 
they are carried away captive. 


Balthasar his son.| The LXX. use the 
same Greek form of the name both for Belte- 
shazzar (Dan. 1. 7) and for Belshazzar (Dan. 
v. 1). This latter, here calied the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, was in fact his grandson: 
see the notes on Dan. v. 2, 11, inthe ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary,’ and our Introduction, § iii. 
P. 245. 

On the meaning of the name Belshazzar 
(“Bel protect the king ”’), see the Additional 
Note on Dan. i. 7. 


as the days of heaven upon the earth.| Both 
here, and in the original passage (Deut. xi. 21) 
from which this phrase is taken, the more 
exact rendering is ‘“‘as the days of the 
heavens above the earth,” i.e. as long as the 
heavens continue to cover the earth,—in other 
words, to the end of time. Compare Job 
xiv. 12, “till the heavens be no more, they 
shall not awake ;” Ps. Ixxxix. 29, “his throne 
as the days of heaven.” 


12. And the Lord will give us strength.| 
Compare Ps. xxix. 11: “ The Lord will give 
strength unto his people.” ‘The effect of the 
prayers for the kings of Babylon will be that 
in their prosperity they will be favourable to 
the captives, who will long enjoy their protec- 
tion. “In the peace thereof shall ye have 
peace” ( Jer. xxix. 7). 


lighten our eyes.] J.e. give us safety and 
prosperity. Compare Ezra ix. 8; Ps. xiii. 3, 
xix. 8; and Baruch iii. 14. 


live under the shadow.| The protection 
enjoyed under the rule of a powerful monarch 
is compared to the shadow of a great tree: 
thus Ezekiel, when describing the Assyrian as 
“a cedar in Lebanon,” says that “under his 
shadow dwelt all great nations” (xxxi. 6; 


A poc.—Vol. IT, 


many days, and find favour in their 
sight. 

13 Pray for us also unto the Lord 
our God, for we have sinned against 
the Lord our God; and unto this 
day the fury of the Lord and his 
wrath is not turned from us. 

14 And ye shall read this book 
which we have sent unto you, to 
make confession in the house of the 
Lord, upon the feasts and solemn days. 


compare Dan. iv. 12). It is a different image 
when the Psalmist speaks of “the shadow 
of God’s hand,” or “the shadow of his 
wings.” 

serve them many days.| In accordance with 
Jer. xxix. 5, 28. 


13. Pray for us also.| Ewald draws atten- 
tion to the tone of genuine humility in these 
Jewish exiles, who, “ with a consciousness of 
their errors and calamities, gladly accept for 
themselves the intercession at Jerusalem.” 


sinned against.| Greek, “ sinned unto,” as 
in il. 5; Prayer of Manasses, 7. 


the fury of the Lord and his wrath.| Both 
words in the Greek express strong emotion ; 
but when they are distinguished, “ wrath” 
(opyn) is the settled feeling of anger, and 
“fury” (@uyods) its sudden blaze. The dis- 
tinction is well seen in Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 
to: “to pacify the wrath of the Lord’s judg- 
ment before it brake forth into fury ” (komdaaat 
opynyv mpo Ovpov). 

14. this book.] ‘The Book of Baruch, re- 
ferred to in 1. 1, and contained in i. 15— 
lil. 8. 

to make confession.| This meaning of the 
Greek word (e€£ayopetcat) is fully established 
by its use in Ezra x. 1, “when Ezra had 
prayed, and when he had confessed (€&ny0- 
pevoe), Weeping, and casting himself down ;” 
and in Neh. ix. 2, “stood and confessed (¢&n- 
yopevaar) their sins,” and ib. v. 3. It is found 
also in Lev. v. 5, xvi. 21, xxvi. 40; Num. v. 
v2 Neh, 4. 6% Ps. sexi s¢ Dan, wx: 26.- A 
public confession is to be made in the very 
words of the book, which follow in w. 15 ff. 

The meaning given by Fritzsche and 
Lange, “we have sent you this book to make 
it known,” is very feeble. 


in the house of the Lord.| See note on 
v. 10; and Introduction, § iii, Pp. 246, 


solemn days.) Lit., “days of season,” an 
unusual expression: but compare Ecclesias- 
ticus xxxill, 8, “He altered seasons and 
feasts.” 
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‘Dang 5 And yeshallsay,‘*To the Lord 
ce Neh, "our God delongeth righteousness, but 
g- 32, &c. 


unto us the confusion of faces, as it 
is come to pass this day, unto them 
of Juda, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, 

16 And to our kings, and to our 
princes, and to our priests, and to our 
prophets, and to our fathers : 


BARUCH. I. 


[v. 15—19. 


17 For we have “sinned before the / Dixy 
Lord, 
18 And disobeyed him, and have 
not hearkened unto the voice of the 
Lord our God, to walk in the com- 
mandments that he gave us openly: 
19 Since the day that the Lord 
brought our forefathers out of the 
land of Egypt, unto this present day, 


L 15—iii. 8. THE CONFESSION OF THE CAP- 
TIVES IN BABYLON. 


Verses 15-18. These verses correspond 
closely with the prayer of Daniel (ix. 7-10), 
with some omissions and variations. The 
character of the variations shews—(1) that 
the Greek texts of the two passages are inde- 

endent versions, and (2) that they are taken 
rom two different Hebrew books. On the 
other hand, the correspondence is so close 
that these two Hebrew originals cannot have 
been wholly independent of each other. See 
the Introduction, § iv. p. 248. 


15. Tothe Lord our God belongeth righteous- 
ness.| Compare Dan. ix. 7,9. The A. V. 
rightly supplies a verb in the present tense ; 
for the meaning is, not “ God’s was the right- 
eous cause ” (Hitzig on Daniel), but “ right- 
eousness”’ is the eternal attribute of God ma- 
nifested in all His dealings with Israel, even 
in their deepest misfortunes. Compare the 
words of Azarias in The Song of the Three 
Holy Children, vv. 4, 5: “For thou art 
righteous in all the things that thou hast done 
to us: yea, true are all thy works, thy ways 
are right, and all thy judgments truth. In all 
the things that thou hast brought upon us, 
and upon the holy city of our fathers, even 
Jerusalem, thou hast executed true judg- 
ment.” Compare also Bar. ti.9; Dan. ix. 14. 


the confusion of faces.| Omit the article, 
with the Vatican MS. 


as it is come to pass this day.| Lit., “as this 
day és.” Ewald’s rendering—‘ shame of face 
now at this time ”—is inadequate: there is a 
comparison implied in the Greek—To us 
belongs confusion of face, as this day is an 
example and a proof. Compare Deut. ii. 30; 
Jer. xxv. 18, xliv. 6, 23; Dan. ix. 15; and 
especially Ezra ix. 7, “and to confusion of 
face, as it is this day.” 


unto them of Juda.| Literally, “to the 
man of Judah,” as Ewald renders: but the 
Hebrew word (“"8) is often used collec 
tively, and the phrase “the men of Judah 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem” occurs fre- 
quently in the prophetic books, especially in 
Jeremiah, e.g. xi. 2,9. See Gesenius, ‘Hebrew 
Gr.’ § 108, 1. 


16. our kings, d’c.] The like enumeration 
of special classes, beginning with the highest, 
and so shewing that none are to be excepted, 
is frequent in Jeremiah, e.g. xxxii. 32 : in Dan. 
ix. 8, the priests and the prophets are not 
mentioned, but the fuller enumeration given 
by our author is found also in Neh. ix. 32. 


and our fathers.| All generations as well as 
all classes are included in the author’s view, 
which embraces the whole history of Israel 
from the giving of the Law to the time pre- 
sent (v. 19). 


17. For we have sinned.| “Yor that:” 
compare Dan. ix. 8, “because we have sinned 
against thee ;” and see the note at the end of 
the chapter on the Greek construction, and on 
the evidence of a Hebrew original of Baruch. 


18. And disobeyed him.| Our author sub- 
stitutes this for the beautiful passage in Dan. 
ix. 9: “ To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgivenesses, though we have rebelled 
against him.” How can we fail to recognise 
here the difference between the real prophet 
and the copyist? The remainder of the verse 
is taken entirely from Dan. ix. 10, but with 
variations, which imply that the Book of 
Baruch was first compiled in Hebrew. See 
the note at the end of the chapter on v. 17. 


the commandments.| In Dan. ix. 10 both 
Hebrew and Greek have “in his laws:” our 
author’s phrase is especially frequent in 
Ezekiel. 

that he gave us openly.| The same words 
(eSwxe Kata mpdcwmrov nuay) are better ren- 
dered in ii. ro and in Daniel, “which he 
set before us,” .¢c. as the rule and guide of 
our life. 


19. The sin confessed is no occasional 
transgression, but continual disobedience from 
the first day of the national existence till now. 
For the phrase compare 2 Sam. vii. 6, “ since 
the time that I brought up the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, even to this day;” 2 
Kings xxl. 153 Jer. vil. 25. 

awe have been disobedient.) The unusual 
form of the verb (jueOa umeBotvres) ex- 
presses very strongly the continuous persist- 


ence in disobedience: compare Deut. ix. 7, 
a4 (LXX.). 


V. 20—22.] 
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we have been disobedient unto the 21 *Nevertheless we have not *Dan.9 
Lord our God, and we have been hearkened unto the voice of the ™ 
negligent in not hearing his voice. Lord our God, according unto all 

20 Wherefore the evils cleaved the words of the prophets, whom he 

¢n.unto us, and the curse, which the sent unto us: 

Lord appointed by Moses his servant 22 But every man followed the 
at the time that he brought our fathers imagination of his own wicked heart, 
out of the land of Egypt, to give us to serve strange gods, and to do 
a land that floweth with milk and evil in the sight of the Lord our 
honey, like as it is to see this day. God. 


we have been negligent in not hearing.| The which our passage is evidently taken, the 
Greek word (cyed.a¢w), meaning to do any-_ clause refers to the continued possession of 
thing in a slight, careless, negligent way, does the land: “in the day that I brought them 
not occur elsewhere in the LXX. It is well forth out of the land of Egypt... that I 
translated by Ewald, “ we were too careless may perform the oath which I have sworn 
tohearken.” A comparison with Dan. ix. 11, unto your fathers, to give them a land flowing 
“by departing (€&xAiwavy, LXX:) that they with milk and honey, as it is this day.” In 
might not obey,” shews the independence the present context the last clause seems to 
both of our translator and of his Hebrew refer to the beginning of the verse: “clave 
text. See the note on cyedidf{w at the end of unto us...as it is this day.” 


the chapter. 21. Nevertheless.] Literally, “And.” The 
20. Wherefore the evils cleaved unto us.) words are taken from Dan. ix. Io, as in v. 18 

Better rendered by Ewald: “Sothereclave above. 

unto us the evils.” Compare Dan. ix. 11: 

“Therefore (cai, Heb. }) the curse is poured 

upon us, and the oath that is written in the 


22. But every man followed the imagination. | 
‘And we walked every one in the imagi- 


= nation of his evil heart.” ‘The same phrase 
law of Moses the servant of God.” The re- (3.4014 xapdias) occurs in ii. 8, and in 1 Chr. 


ference is to Deut. xxviii., where see especially t] h 
v, 21, “The Lord shall ‘make the pestilence 1 XX. heh Ne fg ‘aay: a Bhi NE = (Luke 
cleave unto thee” (mpockodAnoa Kupios); and ; 51). ’ 
v. 60, “and they shall cleave unto thee” ~ Th Geek ward (ial 
Dee Rieserns dy ool). to serve.] e same Greek word (épya- 
asi ) . ¢ecOa, “to work”) occurs below in ii. 21, 22 
appointed by Moses.] “appointed unto Py Ge to serve the king of Babylon.” The 
Moses,” i.e. commanded Moses to declare: translator of Jeremiah alone appears to use 
| see Ex. xvi. 16, 32, 34 (LXX.). it in the sense of “serving God” or “ serv- 
| at the time.| “in the day:” compare ing false gods” (xxx. 8, 9), though elsewhere 
| Jer. xi. 4; Dan. ix. 15. he renders the Hebrew root (7 ) by its 
like as it is to see this day.) “as itis thig Usual equivalent (dovAcvew). 
day:” see on v. 15. In Jer. xi. 4, 5, from in the sight, do'c.] Compare Jer. xxxii. 30. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON VERSEs 9, 17, 19. 


9. the captives.] The Hebrew word (130)D), 
which is rendered in our A. V. “smiths,” is 
originally a Hiphil participle, which means 
“shutting up,” and is used as a noun in two 
senses: (1) a@ prison, Ps. cxlii. 7; Isa. xxiv. 
22, xii 7. (2) @ smith, i.e. locksmith, 
2 Kings xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxix. 2. In 
the first of these passages the LXX. have 
rendered it by ouykAciov, and by decparns 
in both passages of Jeremiah. These are, 
according to Furst, the only places in which 
it Occurs. 

The active sense (avyxA\eiwv) corresponds 
to the Hebrew, and is required by the con- 
text, in which 13D?) is associated with WN, 
“craftsmen” or “ carpenters.” 


But the translator of Jeremiah took it in a 
passive sense—“‘ one who is shut up,” “a pri- 
soner”—and the mistranslation is repeated in 
Baruch. 

Reusch supposes that deaparns is used by 
the translator in an active sense (Schlosser = 
locksmith), and thus substitutes ignorance 
of Greek for a mistaken rendering of the 
Hebrew. 

The inference in any case is clear that the 
writer of the Greek text of Baruch was either 
the same person as the translator of Jeremiah, 
or at least had the Greek version of Jeremiah 
before his eyes. 

In the Latin “ cunctos potentes” is thought 
to be a corruption of “vinctos et potentcs,’ 
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22, 13. 


the original word having been afterwards put 
in a wrong place—“ duxit eos vinctos in Ba- 
bylonem.” 


17. Sy nydpropev.}] The construction of 
the relative is difficult, but there is no 
variation of reading: the conjecture dav 
&»y is therefore inadmissible, as having no 
support. 

Fritzsche thinks that the relative, which 
should have been in the nominative (of jpdp- 
ropev), is attracted to yay, but such an 
attraction of the nominative is utterly in- 
admissible. 

A better construction is found by referring 
dy back to alcyvm for its government— 
‘‘shame for the sins which we have com- 
mitted.” The distance, however, between 
the two words makes their connexion obscure, 
and in any case it must be admitted that the 


CHAPTER II. 
tsi ieee 
brethren in Jerusalem, 

HEREFORE the Lord hath 

made good his word, which 

he pronounced against us, and against 

our judges that judged Israel, and 

against our kings, and against our 

princes, and against the men of Israel 
and Juda, 


BARUCH. II. 


[v. 1—4. 


translator has given a very vague interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew (WR). 

Instead of Sy nudpropey évavrs Kupiov, as in 
Baruch, the LXX. give in Dan. ix. 8 oircves 
npapropév cot. Some light is thus thrown on 
the eomposition of our book: for the dif- 
ferent renderings of the relative shew that the 
Greek texts have different authors, while 
the further variation gvayrs Kvupiov for coz is 
more than a mere diversity of translation, 
and proves that there must have been a He- 
brew text of Baruch differing here from the 
text of Daniel. 

19. éoyedidcapev.] The word is used in 
the same sense, “to act carelessly,” by Poly- 
bius, XII. iv. § 4, dwép Sy Tipaios xaxds xai 
napépyws icropnoas €oyxediacey ; and XXIII. ix. 
§ 12, otro: pey technics épaivoyro rois 
KaKois Wpaypace. 


2 To bring upon us great plagues, 
such as never happened under the 
whole heaven, as it came to pass in 
Jerusalem, according to the things 
that were written in the law of 
Moses ; 

3 That a man should eat the flesh * 
of his own son, and the flesh of 
own daughter, 

4. Moreover he hath delivered them . 
to be in subjection to “all the king- 


CHAPTER II. 
1. Therefore the Lord made good.| Lit., 
“ And the Lord established.” 


The whole verse is taken, with slight varia- 
tions and additions, from Dan. ix. 12, on 
which see the notes in the ‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.’ 

bis word.| The LXX. in Daniel render 
the Hebrew less exactly by rpoordypara. 


judges that judged Israel.| The meaning 
off “judges” in Daniel /. c. is rightly expanded 
in the words which are here added by our 
compiler, “ and against our kings and against 
our princes.” For in Daniel we are not to 
think only of “the judges ” specially so called, 
though in our passage the word is so limited. 
Compare 1 Sam. vii. 16, 17. The wider 
sense occurs in Ps. ii. 10; Hos. vii. 7. 


2. To bring upon us, ’c.] Explanation of 
the way in which God fulfilled His word. 
On this explanatory use of the Greek infini- 
tive (with rov) “in epexegesis, where the simple 
infinitive with or without Sore might have 
been used,” see Winer, ‘ Greek Gr.’ § xliv. 
p. 410, E. Tr. This construction is very 


common in the LXX., 5 with the infinitive 
denoting both design and consequence. 
great plagues, such as never ened, (9°e. 

There f a sort of redoubled spessltee, 
resulting from a combination of two thoughts: 
(1) plagues such as never happened elsewhere, 
and (2) such plagues never happened else- 
where as happened at Jerusalem. There is a 
similar mode of expression in Col. i. 6. 


under the whole beaven.| Deut. iv. 19; 
Dan. vii. 27; Baruch v. 3. 


8. The reference is to Lev. xxvi. 29, and 
Deut. xxviii. 53—-passages which are recalled 
in Jer. xix. 9; compare Lam. ii. 20 and iv. 10: 
“The hands of the pitiful women have sodden 
their own children: they were their meat in 
the destruction of the daughter of my people.” 

That a man should eat, ’c.| More exactly, 
‘That we should eat, each man the flesh of 
his son, and each man the flesh of his daugh- 
ter.” The Greek here follows closely the 
idiomatic use of the Hebrew word UN. 


4. Moreover he hath delivered them to be iz 
subjection.} “And he made them subject:” 


Deut. 


~ 28. 53. 
his bana 
20 


- & 4. 30 


a Kings 


24. 2. 


vy. 5—I1.] 


doms that are round about us, to be 
#- as “a reproach and ‘desolation among 
all the people round about, where 
RM the Lord hath scattered them. 

wre § Thus we '/ were cast down, and 
~: not exalted, because we have doned 
against the "Lord our God, and have 
«4. not been obedient unto his voice. 

6 £To the Lord our God apper- 
taineth righteousness: but unto us 
and to our fathers open shame, as 
appeareth this day. 
m9 7 4 For all these plagues are come 
tx upon us, which the Lord hath pro- 
nounced against us. 

» § #Yet have we not prayed before 
the Lord, that we might turn every 


compare Gen. ix. 2, xiv. 20; Josh. xi. 8, &c., 
where the A. V. renders “ delivered into the 
hand.” 


all the kingdoms that are round about us.] 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon. 

to be as a reproach.| Omit “as.” The 
primary passage, Deut. xxviii. 37, is feat! 
in various forms in 2 Chr. xxix. 8 ; Jer. xxv. 9, 
11, 18, xxix. 18, xlii. 18, xliv. 12, 22. 


and desolation.| Rather, “and an aston- 
ishment.” Compare Jer. xxix. 18: “I will 
deliver them to be removed to all the kingdoms 
of the earth, to be a curse and an astonish- 
ment, and an hissing, and a reproach, among 
all the nations whither I have driven them.” 
See the Additional Note. 


where the Lord hath scattered them.| Com- 
pare Jer. xxix. 14, 18, xl, 12; Dan. ix. 7, in 
all which places the same Hebraism (08 . . . 
éxei) is found in the LXX., as it is also in the 
original passage Deut. xxx. 3. 


5. Thus we were cast down.| “And they 
were cast down.” Compare Deut. xxviil. 13 
(whence the words are taken, in converse 
order), and w. 43, “thou shalt come down 
very low,” &c. 

and have not been obedient unto his wvoice.| 
Better rendered by Ewald (E. Tr.): “not to 
hearken unto his voice.” 


6. See on i. 15, and compare Ezra ix. 7. 
open shame.| “confusion of face:” lite- 
rally, “ the shame of faces.” 
7-17. This passage is taken in great part 
from Dan. ix. 13-18. 


7. See the Additional Note. If we retain 
the reading of the chief MSS. (Vatican and 
Alexandrine), we may connect vv. 7-9 closely 
with v. 6,and render the whole passage thus: 


BARUCH. II. 


one from the imaginations of his 
wicked heart. 

g Wherefore the Lord watched 
over us for evil, and the Lord hath 
brought it upon us: for the Lord is 
righteous in all his works which he 
hath commanded us. 

10 Yet we have not hearkened 
unto his voice, to walk in the com- 
mandments of the Lord, that he hath 
set before us. 


rr “And now, O Lord God of * Dan. 9. 


Israel, that hast brought thy people ” 
out of the land of Egypt with a 
mighty hand, and high arm, and 
with signs, and with wonders, and , 
with great power, and “hast gotten 1 ae 


“confusion of face, as appeareth this day, 
(according to) what the Lord pronounced 
against us, all these evils which are come 
upon us, and we did not entreat the face 
of the Lord, that we should turn every one 
from the thoughts of his wicked heart, and 
so the Lord watched over the evils, and 
the Lord brought them upon us.” 


pronounced against us.| Compare Jer. xvi. 
IO, XiX. 15, XXV. 13, XXXV. 17, XXXVI. 31: and 
observe the close dependence of our author 
upon Jeremiah as weil as upon Daniel. 


8. prayed before the Lord.| More literally, 
“did not entreat the face of the Lord.” 
Compare the rendering given in the margin 
(E. V.) in 1 Kings xili. 6; Ps. cxix. 58; Jer. 
xxv. 19; and many other passages, including 
Dan. ix. 13, from which our verse is wholly 
taken. The corresponding Hebrew phrase 
is very expressive,—* stroke the face.” 

imaginations.| “thoughts (vonpdray) ;” 
not the same word as in i. 22. 


9. watched over us for evil.| “ watched 
over the evils,” as in Dan. ix. 14. 

in all his works which he hath commanded 
us.|. Dan; 1x. t4, © which he doeth: for we 
obeyed not his voice :” an acknowledgment of 
the justice of the chastisements inflicted. Our 
author refers it to what God has required 
of Israel, whose sin was aggravated because 
God required only what was right and good. 


10. set before us.| See oni, 18. 


11. The whole verse is taken literally from 
Dan. ix. 15, with the insertion of the words 
“and high arm, and with signs, and with 
wonders, and with great power,” taken from 
Jer. xxxil. 21: compare Ps. cxxxvi. 12. 


hast gotten thyself a name.| Compare Neh, 
ix. 10; Ex, xiv. 18; and margin, Dan. ix. 15. 
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thyself a name, as appeareth this 
day : 

a O Lord our God, we have sin- 
ned, we have done ungodly, we have 
dealt unrighteously in all thine ordi- 
nances. : 

13 “Let thy wrath turn from us: 
for *we are but a few left among the 
heathen, where thou hast scattered us. 

14 Hear our prayers, O Lord, and 
our petitions, and deliver us for thine 
own sake, and give us favour in the 
sight of them which have led us away: 


12. Compare Dan. ix. 15, 16. 


in all thine ordinances (8txatmpact).] In 
Daniel the corresponding words are con- 
nected with the iollowing verse: ‘“ O Lord, 
according to all thy righteousness, I beseech 
thee, let thine anger be turned away.” 

For “ righteousness” the LX X. there read 
‘‘mercy ” (€Aenpoovrn), an admissible mean- 
ing, but one which shews that our compiler 
used not the Greek version, but the original 
Hebrew, to which his translator gave a 
meaning different from that given by the 
LXX. 


13. Let thy wrath turn from us.| There is 
an evident abruptness and want of connexion, 
which is removed by the reading of Cod. A 
Sued aaalitas 57), in which 67 answers to the 

ebrew particle of entreaty (NJ), rendered 
in the A.V. “now,” or “I pray thee;” or as 
n Dan. ix. 16, “I beseech thee.” 

a few left among the heathen.| Compare 
Deut. iv. 27, “ And the Lord shall scatter you 
among the nations, and ye shall be left few in 
number among the heathen, whither the Lord 
shall lead you ;” Lev. xxvi. 33; Deut. xxviil. 
62; Ps.xliv.11; Jer. xlii. 2, xlix. 15; Obad. 2. 


where thou hast scattered us.) Dan. 1x. 7; 
compare v. 4, and v. 29 below. 


14. Hear our prayers, dc.) “Hearken 
unto our prayer, O Lord, and our suppli- 
cation:” Dan. ix. 17; 2 Chr. vi. 19. 


for thine own sake.| Dan. ix. 19. 


led us away.) “carried us away cap- 
tive:” asin Jer. xxix. 14, and constantly. 


15. That all the earth may know.| 1 Sam. 
Xvli. 46; 2 Chr. vi. 33, &c. 

called by thy name.| “ And that thy name 
is called upon Israel and upon his 
race.” See the marginal notes in the A.V. on 
Dan. ix. 18; Jer. xiv. 9; 2 Chr. vi. 33, &c. 

16. from thine holy house.| Deut. xxvl. 15: 
“Look down from thy holy habitation, from 
heaven.” 
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[v. ra—17. 


15 °That all the earth may know’! y. 
that thou art the Lord our God," 
because "Israel and his posterity is semeis | 
called by thy name. rie 

16 Lord, %look down from ?pDarg 
thine holy house, and consider us: 
*bow down thine ear, O Lord, tos6.:5. 
hear us. age 

17 Open thine eyes, and behold;-pa, 
‘for the dead that are in the graves,* 


SPs 6, 
whose 'souls are taken from their gi. 


bodies, will give unto the Lord nei-'=.3 


° : 18, 19. 
ther praise nor righteousness : Eoclus. rp 


97, 28. 
I Gr. spirit, ot, lif 


bow down thine ear, O Lord, to bear us.] 
‘and hear;” as in Dan. ix. 18, “incline thine 
ear, and hear.” The original is Isa. xxxvii. 
I 7, ne prayer of Hezekiah against Senna- 
cherib. 


17. Comp. Isa. xxxvii. 17: “ Open thine 
eyes, O Lord, and see.” The remainder of 
the verse is taken substantially from Isa. 
XXXvili. 18, Hezekiah’s prayer after his re- 
covery from sickness. 

in the graves.| Literally, “in Hades:” 
“in the unseen world.” The souls, not 
the bodies of the dead, are of course meant. 
See the next note. 


whose souls are taken.| “whose spirit is 
taken.” The construction of the relative 
pronoun is closely copied from the Hebrew. 
See Introd. § v. p. 249. 


trom their bodies.| The Greek word 
(omdayxva) rendered “ bodies” means really 
the inner organs, especially the nobler organs, 
lungs, heart, and liver. The description 
strengthens the contrast between the living 
and the dead, who, being deprived of the 
“spirit,” have no longer any living bodily 
powers wherewith on earth to praise God. 

By “spirit” is here meant “ the breath of 
life ” (Gen. ii. 7, vi. 17, &c.). 

qill give unto the Lord neither praise nor 
righteousness.| “will not give unto the Lord 
glory and righteousness.” The Gk. word 
(Stxaiwpa) rendered “ righteousness” in A.V. 
may mean, as in 2 Sam. xix. 28, a “ right,” a 
just claim, equivalent to “due honour.” The 
corresponding Hebrew word (pT%) has 
the same sense also in Neh. ii. 20, but more 
usually means “justice” or righteousness 
shewn in act: compare Keil’s note on Dan. 
ix. 16. The meaning of our passage therefore 
seems to be to “ascribe to God glory and 
justice.” In the phrase “ give glory to God” 
the Hebrew word always used (1133) means 
not mere “ praise” or “ recognition,” but inhe- 
rent glory. See notes on Rom. ili. 23 in the 


Dan. de 
a 


v. 18—21.] 


18 But the soul that is greatly 
vexed, which goeth stooping and 
feeble, and the eyes that fail, and 
the hungry soul, will give thee praise 
and righteousness, O Lord. 

19 ‘Therefore we do not make our 
humble supplication before thee, O 
Lord our God, for the righteousness 
of our fathers, and of our kings. 


‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ Our interpretation 
is rendered certain qa the corresponding 

in v. 18, where the more usual word 
(3:xacoovwn) is employed. 

The doctrine of the verse concerning the 
state of the dead does not differ from that 
which is found in the original passage (Isa. 
xxxvili, 18), and frequently in the Psalms. 
Compare the notes in the ‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary’ on Pss. vi. 5, xxx. 9, Ixxxvill. Io-12, 
cxv. 17; and see the same thought expressed 
in Ecclus. xvii. 27, 28. The meaning of such 
passages is well stated by Cornelius a Lapide 
in his‘ Commentary on Baruch,’ quoted here 
by Reusch: ‘* The dead, it is said, praise not 
God, (1) because in their state as dead they 
cannot praise Him with bodily organs, the 
mouth and tongue. (2) They do not praise 
God for new mercies received from Him day 
by day in wonderful deliverance from troubles 
as happens to the living (Ps. Ixxxviil. 11: 
‘Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? ... 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? and 
thy righteousness in the land of forgetful- 
ness?”), (3) They praise not God with such 
praise as the living praise Him withal, nor 
with such praise as the living can hear; where- 
fore in respect of the living there is from the 
dead no praise, even as there is no voice, no 
ee 

“For the Old Testament understands by 
the praise of God an outward and perceptible 
praise, which may edify others and encourage 
them to join in the same, such as the praise 
of penitents entreating and imploring God's 
mercy, as was this praise of Baruch and the 
Jews, which is properly called ‘ giving glory ?’ 
for ‘glory’ is praise and renown made public, 
whereas praise and honour may be private 
and secret.” 


18. greatly vexed.| The Greek means lite- 
rally “ vexed at the greatness” (emi TO peye- 
6os); and this reading is fully supported in 
the MSS. But there is almost certainly some 
corruption, or error of translation: for the 
following clause, “which goeth stooping and 
feeble,” is descriptive of the body, not of 
“the soul.” 

Ewald (reading xai for emi) renders: “the 
solteg soul, and the pride which goeth along 

wed and fainting ;’ but neither this, nor 
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20 For thou hast sent out thy 
wrath and indignation upon us, as 
thou hast spoken by thy servants the 


prophets, saying, 


21 *Thus saith the Lord, Bow a 


down your shoulders to serve the — 
king of Babylon: so shall ye remain 
in the land that I gave unto your 
fathers. 


any other possible meaning of péye@os, is 
satisfactory. The whole verse is imitated 
from Deut. xxviii. 65: “Neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest: but the Lord shall 
give thee a trembling heart, and failing of 
eyes, and sorrow of mind.” See the Addi- 
tional Note, and Introd. § v. p. 249. 


the eyes that fail.| Compare Deut. xxviii. 65 : 
‘The Lord shall give thee there a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind.” 
The words of Deuteronomy were evidently 
in our author’s mind here as in so many other 
passages of this chapter. 


the hungry soul.| Compare Jer. xxxi. 25: 
“For I have satiated the weary soul, and I 
have replenished every sorrowful soul.” For 
“sorrowful soul” the LXX. there have 
“hungry soul;” the Hebrew word there 
and in Deut. xxviii. 65 (“sorrow of mind”) 
meaning literally to “ pine” or “‘ waste away.” 


19. Therefore we do not make our humble 
supplication before thee.| Literally, “ For we 
do not cast down our supplication before thy 
face.” Compare Jer. xXxxvi. 7, XXXvVil. 20, 
XXXVIII. 26, xlii. 2; Dan. ix. 20. 

for the righteousness.| Literally, “ upon 
the righteous deeds,” as a ground or founda- 
tion for our petition. Compare for the 
thought Deut. ix. 4-6. Ewald thinks that 
an additional clause, such as that in Daniel, 
“but for thy great mercies,” has been omitted 
here; but our author postpones that plea till 
UV. 27. 


20. thou hast sent out.| Omit “ out.” 


and indignation. | “and thine 


tion.” 

by thy servants.| Literally, “by the hand 
of thy servants,” following the Hebrew 
closely. 


indigna- 


21. The verse is compiled from Jer. xxvii. 
i, a; 

Bow down your shoulders.| “shoulder.” 
The Greek words used here (@pos) and in 
Vv. 33 (v@ros) are both different from the 
word (rpayndos, “ neck,” Hebrew 3) used 
by the LXX. in the corresponding passages 
of Jeremiah (xxvil, 2, 8,11, 12; xxvill. 12, 14); 
another Hebrew word (*))Y) is represented 
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22 But if ye will not hear the 
voice of the Lord, to serve the king 
of Babylon, 

23 *I will cause to cease out of 
the cities of Juda, and from without 
Jerusalem, the voice of mirth, and 
the voice of joy, the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the 
bride: and the whole land shall be 
desolate of inhabitants. 

24 But we would not hearken 
unto thy voice, to serve the king of 
Babylon: therefore hast thou made 
good »the words that thou spakest 
by thy servants the prophets, namely, 
that the bones of our kings, and the 
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[v. 22—27. 


bones of our fathers, should be taken 
out of their places. 


25 And, lo, *they are cast out to * Jer. 36 
the heat of the day, and to the frost ™ 


of the night, and they died in great 
miseries by famine, by sword, and by 
pestilence. 

26 And the house which is called 
by thy name hast thou laid waste, as 
it 1s to be seen this day, for the wicked- 
ness of the house of Israel and the 
house of Juda. 

27 O Lord our God, thou hast 
dealt with us after all thy goodness, 
and according to all that great mercy 


of thine, 


throughout, as also in the epithet “stiff- 
necked ” (avAnporpaxnaAcs) in v. 30. 

In Jeremiah the commmiaid to bring the 
neck under the yoke of the king of Babylon 
was enforced by the prophet’s symbolical 
action in putting bonds and yokes upon his 
own neck. 

to serve.) Literally, “to work for,” as in 
i. 22, Compare Jer. xxviii. 14, xl. 9. 

so shall ye remain in the land.| “and abide 
upon the land:” i.e. do not attempt to escape 
into Egypt. Compare Jer. xlii. 10, 13. 


23. The verse is taken very literally from 
Jer. vil. 34, which passage is in part repeated 
in xvi. 9, and in Jer. xxv. 10, a context already 
quoted by our author: the translation, how- 
ever, is independent of the LX X. 


desolate of inbabitants.| See notes on v. 4; 
and compare Jer. xxxii. 43, xlviil. 9. 

24. But we would not bearken.| “And we 
hearkened not.” The prophecy especially 
meant is Jer. viii. r: “ They shall bring out 
the bones of the kings of Judah, and the 
bones of the princes, and the bones of the 
priests, and the bones of the prophets, and 
the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem out 
of their graves.” 

places.) “plaee.” 


25. Instead of continuing the quotation 
from Jer. viii. 2, “ And they shall spread them 
before the sun, and the moon, and all the host 
of heaven, whom they have loved,” &c., the 
author passes to another prediction of similar 
import. 

to the beat of the day, and to the frost of the 
night.| Or, “to the heat by day, and to the 
trost by night.” The Greek words are the 
same as in Jer. xxxvi. 30, where they refer to 
the dead body of Jehoiakim. This obvious 
reference of the passage is overlooked by 
Ewald, who imagines that there is an omis- 


sion in the text, which he would supply thus : 
“and now are they cast out of their graves ; 
and thy surviving ones are exposed to the 
heat,” &c. 

they died.| ‘This refers to the people gene- 
rally, as in Jer. xxi. 9. 

in great miseries.| A free but good ren- 
dering of the Greek (srdvors rovnpois). 

by pestilence.] The Greek word (dro= 
oroAn) means properly “a sending forth ;” but 

, and in Jer. xxxii. 36, with which our 

passage closely corresponds, it is used as an 
equivalent to the Hebrew word meaning 
“pestilence.” See the fuller explanation at 
the end of the chapter. 


26. which is called by thy name. Literally, 
as in Dan. ix. 18, “upon which thy name has 
been called :” compare wv. 15. 

hast thou laid waste, as it is to be seen this 
day.| The Greek means simply, “hast thou 
made as it is this day.” Seenoteoni.rs. 


house of Israel.| “The evil of the house of 
Israel” is in like manner called to remem- 
brance in Jer. xi. 17, a passage written more 
than a hundred years after the fall of the 
kingdom of Israel. Compare ii. 1. 


27. O Lord our God, thou hast dealt with 
us.]| “And yet, O Lord,” &c. 

goodness.| The Greek word (émeceia), 
in its form as a substantive, seems to occur 
only here and in the books which were writ- 
ten originally in Greek (The Song of the 
Three Children, v. 19, “loving-kindness ;” 
Wisdom ii. 19, ““meekness ;” xii. 18, “ equity ;” 
2 Macc. ii. 22, “favour ;” x. 4, “mercy ”). 
The adjective, however, is used by the LXX. 
to render the Hebrew word meaning “ ready 
to forgive” in Ps. lxxxvi. 5. 


according to all that great mercy of thine.} 
See the note on v. 19, and compare Dan. ix. 18. 


6. 


com 
- themselves, 


ES. g. 


v. 28—35.] 


28 As thou spakest by thy servant 
Moses in the day when thou didst 
command him to write thy law before 
the children of Israel, saying, 


x.26. 29 “If ye will not hear my voice, 
#. surely !this very great multitude shall 
* _ be turned into a small number among 


the nations, where I will scatter 
them. 

30 For I knew that they would 
not hear me, because it is a stiff- 


=.*6 necked people: but “in the land of 


their captivities they shall ‘remember 


31 “And shall know that I am 


* the Lord their God: for #1 will give 


them an heart, and ears to hear : 


=» 32 And they shall praise me in 
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the land of their captivity, and think 
upon my name, 

33 And return from their stiff 
"neck, and from their wicked deeds: for ! Gr. ack 
they shall remember the way of their 
fathers, which sinned before the Lord. 

34 “And I will bring them again ‘Jer. %6. 
into the land which I promised with ~ 
an oath unto their fathers, Abraham, 

Isaac, and Jacob, and they shall be 
lords of it: and I will increase them, 
and they shall not be diminished. 

35 And “I will make an everlast- / Jer. sx. 
ing covenant with them to be their 22 Sa'4o. 
God, and they shall be my people : 
£and I will no more drive my people % Lam. + 
of Israel out of the land that I have ~ 
given them. 


29. surely.] Greek ei yyv, on which see 
Winer, ‘Grammar of N. T.,’ pp. 553, 627, and 
the commentators on Heb. vi. 14. 


this very great multitude shall be turned, 
oc) “this swarm so great and so many 
shall turn,” &c. The nation is compared to 
agreat swarm of bees, the Greek word being 
an imitation of their humming. As a sub- 
stantive it is apparently only used here, but 
the verb (SouPeiv) occurs in Jer. xxxi. 35; 
1 Chr. xvi. 32; and in Plato, ‘ Rep.’ viii. 564, 
D. See more in the Additional Note. 

80. Ikneau that they would not hear me.| “1 
know that they will not,’ &c. The same 
tense (¢yvwy) is used by the LXX. in Jer. xiv. 
20, XVill. 23, XXXili. 3, xlvViil. 30; in all which 
places the A. V. has the present. 

captivities.| “captivity,” as in v. 32. 
The Greek word (dzrocxicpod) is used by the 
LXX. only in Jeremiah. 


shall remember themselves.| Literally, “ will 
return to their heart.” Similar phrases occur 
in 1 Kings vill. 47; 2 Chr. vi. 37; Dan. iv. 
34, 36. 

31. an heart.) J.e. “a heart to know me” 
(Jer. xxiv. 7), “‘an understanding heart” (as 
some MSS. here read); or else “a new heart ” 
(Ezek. xviii. 31). Compare Jer. xxxii. 39, 
where for ‘‘ one heart” the LXX. read “an- 
other heart.” 


ears to hear.| Literally, “hearing ears :” 
compare Prov. xx. 12, “the hearing ear and 
the seeing eye.” 

33. stiff neck.] See note on v. 21. 

wicked deeds.| See note at the end of the 
chapter. 


the way of their fathers.| I.e. their evil 


course of conduct, as in Ezek. xvi. 61 ; xx. 43; 
XXXVI. 31, 32. 


34. The promise of restoration is already 
given in Lev. xxvi. 42-45 ; Deut. xxx. 1-5. 


the land which I promised with an oath.] 
See Deut. xxxiv. 4. 


35. J will make an everlasting covenant 
with them.| In Lev. xxvi. 44, 45, God pro- 
mises to ‘“‘remember the covenant of their 
ancestors.” Here the “everlasting covenant,” 
as in Jer. xxxil. 40 and frequently, is the “ new 
covenant ” of Jer. xxxi. 31-33. 

I will no more drive my people of Israel out 
of the land.| ‘This corresponds to Jer. xxxii. 
41, “I will plant them in this land assuredly 
with my whole heart, and with my whole 
soul;” xxiv. 6, “I will plant them, and not 
pluck them up;” and xii. ro, “I will plant 
you, and not pluck you up.” 

Some modern interpreters, while acknow- 
ledging that these passages express a Mes- 
sianic hope, deny the accomplishment of that 
hope in Jesus of Nazareth, and say that the 
promise has never been fulfilled: they see in 
it nothing more than a promise of material 
prosperity made to Israel after the flesh. 
Grotius gives rather a different view: “ This 
covenant with Israel continued until Messiah 
came, and would have continued afterwards if 
they had received the Messiah,—a condition 
which is sometimes expressed, sometimes to 
be understood.” 

But both these views are directly opposed 
to the distinguishing characteristic of the 
“new covenant,” that it shall never be broken, 
as the old covenant was (Jer. xxxi. 32, &c.). 
The description of the “new covenant” in 
Jeremiah as one which shall be written upon 
the heart can only apply to the spiritual 
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covenant which God has made with the true 
Israel in Jesus Christ (Isa. lv. 3 ; Heb. viii. 6). 

The Messianic hope had its material as 
well as its spiritual side, and the two are often 
combined in one view by the prophets, look- 
ing forward to the restoration of Israel and 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on 


4. desolation.| Gr. dBarov. The corre- 
sponding Hebrew word (7) meant ori- 
ginally, according to Furst, “ astonishment,” 
and then “desolation.” It is translated by 
many different words in the Septuagint, as 
will be seen by referring to Deut. xxvili. 37; 
2 Kings xxii. 19; 2 Chr. xxix. 8, xxx. 7; 
Jer. xvili. 16, xix. 8, xxv. 9, xlii. 18. 

Passages in which dBaros is used as the 
translation of MY are Jer. xxv. 18, 38; 
xliv, 22; xlvili. 9; xlix. 13, 17. 

It is only in Jeremiah, apparently, that 
either MIDY or its cognate NY is rendered 
by d8aros; a circumstance which favours the 
conjecture that Baruch and Jeremiah were 
translated into Greek by the same person. 
But see the note on wv. 21. 


7. The received reading (Vat. and Alex.) 
is as follows:—& eAdAnoe Kupios éd’ nas 
mavra Ta Kaka ravta & nAbev ef’ nuas. To 
avoid the apparent difficulty of construction, 
the second d is omitted in Codd. XII., 26, 33, 
36, 49, &c.; while d:dre is substituted for the 
first @ in Codd. 22, 48, 51, supported by the 
Lat. quia [and Syr.: Fritzsche]. 

The latter reading, though an evident gloss, 
points to the true explanation, the first @ being 
a bald translation of WW, which may be 
construed in two ways. Either it is simply 
the relative, referring to v. 6; or it has here, 
as in other places, the force of a conjunction 
“as” (Ewald), or “ because.” On this use of 
“WN, see Gesenius, ‘ Hebr. Gr.,’§ 155, 1 and 
3. Ewald begins a new sentence with v. 7: 
“ As the Lord spake all the evils concerning 
us which came upon us, but we did not 
entreat the face of the Lord. . . so the Lord 
watched over the evils,” &c. 

18. The Received Text (add? 4 Wuxn 7 
Aumouperyn emt Td péyeOos & BadiCec Kumrov kal 
daGevouv) is supported by all the MSS., except 
that some cursives omit 6, and others, with 
Theodoret, insert mvetpa before Badilec. 
Neither of these corrections would remove 
the difficulties of the passage. No help is given 
by the free paraphrases ot the Latin Versions. 

Most of the modern commentators suppose 
that the Hebrew text was itself corrupt, or 
was misunderstood by the translator. 

Reusch and Kneucker, referring to the 
oriyinal passage Deut. xxviil. 65, suygest that 
here also there was a similar antithesis be- 
tween the soul and the body, or some part of 
it, e.g. the foot. 
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redemption in Christ as one event. In the 
former, however, the material aspect of the 
promise had its temporal and symbolical ful- 
filment: in the latter, the spiritual fulfilment 
in the establishment of the kingdom of Christ 
in the hearts of men. 


VERSES 4, 7, 18, 25, 29, 33- 


All that can be said with certainty is that 
the passage gives strong evidence of a Hebrew 
original. 

25. pestilence.| Thatthe word azoorohy is 
here used in this peculiar sense is clear from 
the parallel passage (Jer. xxxii. 36), where it is 
employed by the LX X. to translate the He- 
brew word (137), which is commonly used 
for “destruction,” ‘‘death,” ‘ pestilence” 
(Oavaros, Jer. xiv. 12, xxi. 6, 7, &c.). As to 
the origin of a meaning so remote from the 
etymological sense of drocroAn, “a sending 
forth,” Fritzsche suggests that it arose from 
the frequent use of the phrase dmogrédAcy 
Oavaroy (Lev. xxvi. 25; 2 Chr. vil. 13; Jer. 
Xxiv. 10; Ezek. xiv. 19, 21, xxvll. 23 ; Amos 
Iv. 10). 

29. multitude.| The Greek substantive 
Bopu8nors, “buzzing,” is said to be used no- 
where else: the Hebrew word (}iDi) to 


which it corresponds (as BopSeiy to ADF in 
Jer. xxxi. 35; xlviil. 36) occurs in 1 Kings 
XX. 135 2 Kings xxv. 115 Isa. xill. 4, xVil. 12; 
Ezek. xxx. 15, and is variously rendered by 
the LXX. as dyAos, €6m, mAn Bos. 

From this frequent use of 1 for “ mul- 
titude,” Kneucker argues that “the Greek 
translator here certainly misses both the 
sense and the right word, and is guilty of 
a mis-translation.” But an examination of 
the passages quoted above from Isaiah will 
shew that in his use of the word the idea of 
“multitude” is derived from that of a 
“humming noise.” Our author’s attempt 
to represent this original meaning of the 
Hebrew by the new but rightly formed word 
BopBnow cannot justly be called a mis- 
translation. It is, however, a strong proof of 
a Hebrew original. 


33. wicked deeds.) For movnpav mpay- 
pdrev, which is the reading of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, the Vatican has sovnpav mpo- 
grayputwy, and this is adopted by Fritzsche 
in the same sense as “statutes that were not 
good ” (Ezek. xx. 25). But there the “sta- 
tutes’ are represented as given in anger by 
God: here, if the word (mpoordypara) is re- 
tained, it should be compared with Deut. 
XXViil. 20 (sovnpa émirndevpara, “the wicked- 
ness of thy doings”); Jer. xxiit. 2, 22, xxv. 5, 
xxvi. 3. A better word than “deeds” or 
“doings” would be “practices;” i.e. ha- 
bitual deeds,—customs recognised and, as it 
were, prescribed (apoordypara). 


v. I—4.] 


CHAPTER III. 


3 The rest of their prayer and confession con- 
tained in that book, which Baruch writ, and 
sent to Jerusalem. 30 Wisdom was shewed 
Sirst to Jacob, and was seen upon the earth. 


OC) LORD Almighty, God of 
Israel, the soul in anguish, 
the troubled spirit, crieth unto thee. 
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2 Hear, O Lord, and have mercy; 
for thou art merciful: and have pity 
upon us, because we have sinned 
before thee. 


3 For «thou endurest for ever, and * Ps. 102 


we perish utterly. 

4, O Lord Almighty, thou God of 
Israel, hear now the prayers of the 
dead Israelites, and of their children, 


CHAPTER III. 


1-8. An earnest prayer for deliverance, 
founded upon God’s ancient promise recited 
in il. 18-35. 

Some commentators regard this as a sepa- 
rate prayer composed by Baruch for the 
exiles independently of the preceding chap- 
ters, alleging that “every link of transition, 
and still more every indication pointing to the 
preceding promise, is wanting ” (Reusch). 

No link of transition is needed, for the 
prayer follows quite naturally upon the pro- 
mise. 

The indications pointing to the preceding 
promise are numerous, as will at once appear 
by comparing wv. 6 with ii, 31, 32, 35; v. 7 
with ii. 31-33; v. 8 with il. 29, 33. 

Besides these references to the promise (ii. 
28-35), Kneucker has shewn that every verse 
has some phrase or thought connecting it 
with the preceding portion of the book, i. 
15—ii. 

This will be the more evident if, instead of 
quoting the parallel passages in the notes on 
each verse, we bring together a few of the 
more striking into one view. 


Compare ili. v. 1 with il. 18. 
HL Be gs. he BST 
ORL Ae a (As ae 
MO. 4 3 LAOS NE 9, 16: 
1 @ 5) “MST, 75,29: 
M6 3. TS, TS, 2e, ee, 
li. v.7 4, 1. 16-19; ti. 6, &c. 
UL. D8 45. te TS). 39; 20% Med 


While thus closely connected with the pre- 
ceding chapters, the whole prayer is more in- 
dependent of other books of Scripture; more 
forcible, tender, and earnest. By whomsoever 
and whenever composed, it expresses the 
genuine feelings of the writer. 


1. the soul in anguish.| “a soul in an- 
guish ;” literally, “in straits” (é€v orevois). 
Compare 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; Susanna 22. Our 
English rendering of this word, and the equi- 
valent (orevoywpia, Isa. xxx. 6; Wisd. v. 3), 
is derived from the Vulgate (in angustiis). 
See Trench, ‘ N. T. Synonyms,’ il. 20. 

the troubled spirit.| “and a troubled spirit.” 
The Greek word (cdxyécaw) means originally 
“to be without care or sorrow,” ai\d hence in 


its later use “ to be insensible to pain,” “to be 
past feeling,” “dependent,” “heavy.” It is 
used by the LXX. in Isa. lxi. 3, “spirit of hea- 
viness ;” Ps. cxix. 28, “ my soul melteth away 
for very heaviness.” 


2. As the verse stands in the A.V., two 
reasons are urged why God should shew 
mercy to Israel: (1) His own nature as “a 
merciful God” (Deut. iv. 31, &c.); and (2) 
the suppliants’ confession of sin, as in Ps. xli. 
4, “I said, Lord, be merciful unto me; heal 
my soul; for I have sinned against thee.” 

On the omission of the words “ for thou 
art merciful: and have pity upon us,” in the 
Vatican MS., see the note at the end of the 
chapter. 


3. A further twofold motive to compassion 
lies in the contrast between the eternal ma- 
jesty of God and the helplessness of His 
perishing creatures: Isa. lvii. 15, 16. 


endurest.| “sittest (in the throne).” 
Compare Ps. ix. 4, xxix. 10; Lam. v. 19. 


perish utterly.| “are perishing for 
ever.” The A.V., though it misses the force 
of the repetition “for ever,” seems to apply 
the words rightly to Israel as a nation: We, 
the remnant of Thy people, left few in number 
among the heathen, are perishing in exile, and 
with us Thy people Israel will perish “ for 
ever.” Compare Jer. xl. 15, “the remnant in 
Judah perish ;” Lev. xxvi. 38 f.; Deut. xxx. 
185 Jer. XXxvil. To; 15. 

4. hear now the prayers of the dead Israel- 
ites.| This strange expression—‘ the prayer 
of the dead of Israel”—has given rise to 
much discussion. ‘Some ancient interpre- 
ters understood by it, what seems to be the 
most obvious meaning, that the pious ances- 
tors in limbo patrum prayed for their nation” 
(Reusch): and an appeal is made to such 
passages as Ps. xcix. 6; Jer. xv. 1; 2 Macc. 
xil. 43 ff., xv. 12, 13, to shew that such a 
view concerning the state of the dead is not 
without support in the O. T. A glance at 
these passages will shew how little they 
support the view in question: but even if 
their testimony were stronger, it could not 
be set against our author's own statement in 
ili, 17: “The dead... will give unto the 
Lord neither praise nor righteousness.” 
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which have sinned before thee, and 
not hearkened unto the voice of thee 
their God: for the which cause these 
plagues cleave unto us. 

5 Remember not the iniquities of 
our forefathers: but think upon thy 


Another opinion is that the phrase refers to 
the prayers which righteous men, now dead, 
such as Moses or Samuel or Solomon, had 
offered during their life (Ex. xxxil. 32; 1 
Kings vill. 25 ff.): but this explanation is very 
far-fetched, and inconsistent with the plain 
meaning of the words “ Hear the prayer of 
the dead,” which can hardly be understood of 
prayers offered many centuries before. 

A third view, held by many commentators 
(Maldonatus, a2 Lapide, Calmet, Grotius, 
Luther, Ewald, Reusch), is that by “the 
dead of Israel” are meant the suppliants 
themselves, who in their misery speak of 
themselves hyperbolically as ‘“‘the dead.” It 
is true that in v. 3 they speak of themselves 
as “perishing,” and in vw. 11 as “ counted 
with them that go down into the pit;” but 
those expressions are evidently metaphorical, 
and can only apply to the living, while here it 
seems equally clear that the perfect participle 
(ra@v reOynxérwy, as in i. 17) can only apply 
to those who are actually dead. 

It is, in short, impossible to find a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the words “ prayer of the 
dead :” their meaning is clear, but quite inad- 
missible in this context, and directly opposed 
to our author’s statement in ti. 17. 

There is no various reading in the Greek 
text, except “ prayers” for “prayer,” which 
gives no help. But if proof were needed that 
the Greek text is not the original, we may 
find it in these words. 

In Hebrew the difference between “the 


dead of Israel” Conny MD) and “the men 


of Israel ” Ori» ‘ntd) les only in the 
vowel-points of the first letter, and is no 
greater than the difference between méthéey 
and m'’théy. In the Hebrew original of 
Baruch, written, as 1t must have been, without 
vowel-points, there could not have been any 
sign at all of the two meanings of 'N. This 
at once makes it probable that a translator 
from the Hebrew may have put “the dead 
of Israel” instead of “the men of Israel,” 
which latter reading removes the difficulty of 
our passage. 

The probability of this explanation is raised 
almost to certainty, when we consider the 
frequent mistakes which Greek translators 
have made in rendering the Hebrew word 
(O'n’>, “men”), and especially when we 
find that in Isa. v. 13 the Seventy, and in 
Isa. xli. 14 Aquila and Theodotion, give it 


BARUCH. III. 


[v. 5—7. 


power and thy name now at this 
time. 

6 For thou art the Lord our God, 
and thee, O Lord, will we praise. 

7 And for this cause thou hast put 
thy fear in our hearts, to the intent 


the meaning “dead,” as our translator does 
here. 

For a fuller discussion of the subject, see 
the critical note at the end of the chapter. 


and of their children, which have sinned 
before thee, and not hearkened unto the voice of 
thee their God.| Render, “and sons of the 
sinners before thee, which hearkened 
not,’ &c. “The sinners” meant are spoken 
of in the relative clause which follows in the 
3rd person, and clearly distinguished from the 
suppliants who speak of themselves in the 1st 
person (nyuiv). Thus in the former part of 
the verse they give a twofold description 
of themselves: (1) as the remnant of Is- 
rael, and (2) as sons of the sinners whose 
disobedience has brought evil upon their 
children. This interpretation is confirmed by 
vv. 5, 7, 8, in which the fathers only are 
mentioned as sinners before God. ‘The pre- 
sent participle (ray duaprayvdyrwv) makes no 
difficulty, as it answers to the Hebrew par- 
ticiple, which has no distinction of tense: in 
both languages the participle is often a time- 
less substantive; see Winer, ‘Gr.’ § xlv. 7. 


Sor the which cause these plagues cleave unto 
us.| “and so the evils clave unto us.” 
Compare i. 20. It was a characteristic ten- 
dency of the Jews to trace the misfortunes of 
the children to the sins of their fathers : Ezek. 
xvii, 2; Lam. v. 7; Jer. xxxi. 29; Tobit iii. 
3> 4- 


5. forefathers.| “fathers.” 


think upon thy power.| “remember thy 
hand:” compare li. 11; Isa. li. 9. 

and thy name.] Ps. Ixxix. 9, cvi. 8; Isa. 
Ixiii. 12; Jer. xiv. 21. 


6. thee, O Lord, will we praise.}] The ine 
verted order of the words produces an em- 
phasis which is not in the original: “we will 
praise thee, 0 Lord.” 


7. And for this cause.| “for therefore,” 
i.e. that we should praise Thee, as is explained 
below. 


to the intent that we should call upon tly 
name.| Or, according to the Vatican MS.,— 
“and (made us) to call,”—a second thing 
put into the heart by God. 


and praise thee.) “and we will praise 
thee;” namely, because through Thy grace 
we have repented, according to Thy promise: 


vy. 8—10.] 


that we should call upon thy name, 
and praise thee in our captivity: for 
éwe have called to mind all the ini- 
quity of our forefathers, that sinned 
before thee. 

8 Behold, we are yet this day in our 
captivity, where thou hast scattered 
us, for a reproach and a curse, and 
to be subject to payments, according 


compare ii. 31,32. For this we will praise 
thee even now, while yet in exile. 

called to mind.| “put away from our 
heart:” see the note at the end of the chap- 
ter, on the reading. 


. 8. captivity.) More literally, “place of 

exile” (dzroxia). Compare ii. 13. 

and to be subject to payments.) “and 
8 penalty” (Ewald). The Greek word 
(6@Anorw) does not occur elsewhere in the 
Septuagint, and its meaning here is not very 
clear. The A. V. seems to refer it to “ pay- 
ing tribute;’ Grotius understands it of 
“debt,” referring to Deut. xxvilil. 44; others 
of the guilt and penalty of sin (Reusch); 
Kneucker thinks that the Greek translator 
misread or misunderstood the Hebrew word. 
But, instead of resorting to uncertain con- 
jecture, it is better to take the Greek word in 
its proper sense of “ paying a penalty,” and to 
connect it closely with the words which fol- 
low. We thus get a thought perfectly appro- 
priate to the context, that God has scattered 
the Israelites among the heathen to be an 
object of reproach and of cursing, and “to 
pay the penalty for [literally, “ according 
to”] all the iniquities” of their fathers. Com- 
pare ii. 4, and the notes there. 


ili, 9—iv. 4. ISRAEL ADMONISHED TO RETURN 
TO THE FOUNTAIN OF WISDOM. 


9. Hear, Israel.| An echo of Deut. v. 1, 
or rather of Deut. vi. 4, “the beginning of 
what is termed the Sé’ma (“ Hear”) in the 
Jewish services” (‘Speaker’s Commentary ’). 


commandments of life.| The genitive ex- 
presses the effect or purpose, as in Rom. v. 
18, “ justification of life.” Compare Rom. vii. 
1o, “the commandment which was unto 
life,” and the note there. The same thought 
is more fully expressed by our author in 
Wat. 


give ear to understand.| The Greek word 
(€vwricagGe) is common in the LXX.; e.g. in 
Ex, xy. 26, “ give ear to his commandments.” 
Here, as in Ps. xlix. 1, it refers to what has 
gone before: Ponder them in your ears, 
to understand wisdom. 
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to all the iniquities of our fathers, 
which departed from the Lord our 
God. 

g Hear, Israel, the commandments 
of life: give ear to understand wis- 
dom. 

10 How happeneth it, Israel, that 
thou art in thine enemies’ land, that 
thou art waxen old in a strange 


10. How happeneth it, Israel, that thou art 
in thine enemies’ land?| “Why is it, Israel, 
why is it, that thou,” &c. The same con- 
struction (ri 6rv) is found in r Sam. L 8, 
Isa. xxii. 1 (Septuagint), and in Mark il. 16, 
Luke ii. 49, Acts v. 4, 9. Much of the 
vivacity of the question is lost in the Authorized 
Version by omitting the second interrogative 
with Codex A and other MSS. ‘The attention 
is first roused, then quickened by the repeti- 
tion, as in Prov. xxxi, 2: “* What, my son? 
And what, the son of my womb? And what, 
the son of my vows?” 

The question includes vv. 10, 11, and is 
answered in vv. 12, 13: its four clauses form 
a climax of misery, completed in the words 
“ counted with them that go down into the 
grave.” 


thine enemies’ land.| ‘This cannot possibly 
mean, as Ewald supposes, “ the ancient native 
land of Israel here called a foreign land 
(v. 10),” because “the most utterly foreign 
nations and rulers marched over its soil, as if 
it were entirely lost to Israel.” This verse is 
in its plain and obvious meaning fatal both to 
Ewald’s theory, that the Section ill. 9—v. 9 
is “A prophetic Liturgy on the basis of the 
Law,” “intended to be used at a public 
service of humiliation in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem; and to Néldeke’s view (mentioned 
by Kneucker) that it isan address of ‘ consola- 
tion for the Israelites /eft dehind in misery 
after the destruction of Jerusalem.” 


avaxen old.| Compare Ps. vi. 7, xxxil. 3; 
Lam. iii. 4 ; and especially Dan. xi. 33, where, 
instead of “fall by the sword, and by flame, 
by captivity, and by spoil many days,” the 
Vatican text of the LX X. means “they shal! 
fall upon the sword, and wax feeble [lit. 
“old” by it, and by captivity,” &c. Compare 
also Ps. xviii. 45, “ The strangers shall fade 
away” (€mraAawénoav), where, as in Ps, vi. 7, 
the idea of decay is more prominent than that 
of age. 

Hence Reusch and Kneucker argue that 
the phrase “ waxen old” does not necessarily 
point to a late period of the Captivity: but 
see Introduction, § ll. p. 244. 


defiled with the dead.| Not “ by the dead,” 
but “ egually with the dead.” ‘This meaning 
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€ Ps. 28. 


@ Ps, 8r. 
13, 14 


country, that thou art defiled with 
the dead, 


x Ii That thou art ‘counted with 


them that go down into the grave? 
12 Thou hast forsaken the fountain 
of wisdom. 
13 “For if thou hadst walked in 
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[v. 1I—~14. 


the way of God, thou shouldest have 
deciles: in peace for ever. 

14 Learn where is wisdom, where 
is strength, where is understanding 3 
that thou mayest know also where is 
length of days, and life, where is the 
light of the eyes, and peace. 


is required by the Greek (cuvepidvOns), and 
agrees better with the parallel clause Which 
follows. The defilement meant is probably 
the contact with idolatry, as in Jer. ii. 23; 
Ezek. xx. 31. The meaning suggested by 
Grotius, that the Jews in Babylon were made 
to serve in burying the dead, is a mere con- 
jecture, having no support either in the 
context or in history. 


ll. counted with them that go down into the 
grave.| The language is taken exactly from 
Ps. Ixxxvill. 4, except that “ Hades” is 
substituted for “the pit.” Compare v. 19 
below. 

Ewald interprets the passage metaphorically 
of “the dead, i.e. such as were without the 
true pure life mentioned in wv. 9, i.e. among 
heathen and under their rule,” so that Israel 
is “ itself, as it were, dead and polluted by the 
dead.” But the true meaning is that which 
is more fully developed in the Psalm from 
which the clause is quoted, Ps. Ixxxviii. 3-6, 
where the suppliant describes himself as one 
brought down by extreme misery, as it were, 
to the very edge of the grave, and cast aside 
like a neglected corpse. 


12. The speaker who addresses Israel now 
answers his own question. It is because 
“Thou hast forsaken the fountain of wisdom,” 
te. God Himself, as in Jer. ii. 13, “They 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters,” xvii. 13, and Ps, xxxvi. 9, “ With thee 
is the fountain of life.” 

In Ecclesiasticus i. 5 the Authorized Ver- 
sion gives, “The word of God most high is 
the fountain of wisdom ;” but the verse is not 
found in the Vatican Codex, and is generally 
regarded as spurious. Also in 2 Esdras xiv. 
47 (A. V.) it is said of certain books: “In 
them is the spring of understanding, the 
fountain of wisdom” (fons sapientiae): this 
Book of Esdras does not exist in Greek. 

In our passage it is certainly best to in- 
terpret “the fountain of wisdom” of God Him- 
self, according to Ecclus. 1. 1: “ All wisdom 
cometh from the Lord, and is with him for 
ever.” Israel had forsaken God by ceasing 
to walk in His way, as is explained in the 
next verse. 


13, For if] Omit “ for.” 

“The way of God” is the way in which 
God teaches man to walk: compare Ps. xxvii. 
11,“ Teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me 


in a plain path;” Micah iv. 3. On the reading 
see the Additional Note. 


14. Learn where is wisdom.) Since the 
cause of thy misery is that “thou hast for- 
saken the fountain of wisdom” (v. 12), learn 
now once more who possesses and imparts 
aa as 15, 27, 32). Compare Job xxvii. 
12 fff. 

wisdom.| “prudence” (dpévnocs). “ The 
Divine Principle which alone produces true 
life and happiness is here personified, and 
characterised in three distinct elements as ppé- 
nots, ‘insight,’ ‘ prudence ;’ ious, ‘ strength,’ 
and guvveois, ‘understanding.’ ... But the 
same Principle is also characterised simply as 
ppdvnots (v.28), copia (v. 23), and emsornpn, 
VU. 20, 27, 36.” (Fritzsche.) 

See further, on the distinction between these 
words, in the Additional Note. 


strength.| J.e. the moral and spiritual 
power which belongs essentially to godly 
wisdom. Compare Mic. iit. 8, “Truly [ am 
full of power by the Spirit of the Lord, and 
of judgment, and of might, to declare unto 
Jacob his transgression ;” Job xii. 13, “ With 
him is wisdom (codia) and strength (Suvapus), 
he hath counsel and understanding (ovveoes).” 
See also Prov. ii. 2, 3, 6 in the Greek. 


also.| “at the same time.” 


length of days.| The Greek substantive 
(naxpoBiwars) seems to occur only here. 
Kneucker remarks that the Semitic maxim, 
“With the ancient is wisdom ; and in length 
of days understanding” (Job xii. 12), takes 
from the religious standpoint of the Jews the 
converse form: “The fruit of wisdom (as 
revealed in God’s law) is long life and happi- 
ness: Ex. xx. 12; Deut. iv. 6; Prov. iv. 10.” 
See also Prov. iii. 16, “ Length of days is in 
her right hand.” 


life.) True “life” ({wn), as in zw. 9, is 
more than mere “length of days;” it is life 
In its essence asa spiritual force, “ the strength, 
freshness, and bloom of life.” (Reusch.) For 
this emphatic sense of “ life,” compare Ps. xvi. 
11; Prov. iv. 13: “ Keep her (instruction), for 
she is thy life.” 


the light of the eyes.) Ie. cheerfulness, 
happiness: see note on i. 12. 


peace.] Prov. iii, 17: “all her paths are 
peace.” 
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* Job 28. 
22, 90. 


17 They that had their pastime 


or who hath come into her treasures ? 

16 Where are the princes of the 
heathen become, and such as ruled 
the beasts upon the earth; 


15. The question, Where is Wisdom to 
be found? is repeated under various forms, 
and many imaginary answers are rejected, but 
the true answer is not given till v. 32 ff. 

Compare Job xxviil. 12, 20, “ Whence 
then cometh wisdom (co¢dia), and where is 
the place of understanding (¢mcornuns)?” v. 
a3, “ God understandeth the way thereof, and 
he knoweth the place thereof,” s.e. her dwell- 
ing-place (Ps. xxxvii. 10). “ Wisdom” is 
here used in its comprehensive sense as that 
which exists in God as its source, and must 
be sought by man from Him. | 

It is regarded (in the question) as something 
hidden and hard to find: as in Job xxviii. 21, 
“It is hid from the eyes of all living.” Its 
place is known to none but God (Bar. iii. 32). 

into ber treasures.| “treasuries,” or 
‘‘ treasure-houses.” Compare Job xxxviii. 22, 
“‘ Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow?” Ps. cxxxv. 7, “He bringeth the 
wind out of his treasuries.” 


16. Where are the princes of 
become.| Omit “become.” 

The author first brings examples to prove 
that none but God hath found the place of 
Wisdom. ‘The enumeration of the different 
conditions, ages, and races of men serves to 
magnify the incomparable worth of wisdom. 

ed ther of the heathen.) ‘These princes 
or (dpxorres) stand as the types 
of human grandeur, pride, and arbitrary 
power: com Ecclus. x. 14. Some find 
here an allusion to the great kings of Babylon, 
and to Nebuchadnezzar in his ess 
(Kneucker). But the past tenses, and the 
whole context, shew that in words at least 
the author refers to the mighty rulers of past 
ages; such, for example, as Nimrod, the 
“‘mighty hunter before the Lord.” That 
there may at the same time be a veiled allu- 
sion to Nebuchadnezzar seems not improbable 
when we look at such li 
6: “ And now have I given all these lands 
into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar the king of 
Babylon, my servant: and the beasts of the 
field have I given him also to serve him.” 

The same bee concerning the dominion 
over the beasts of the field as given to Nebu- 
chadnezzar is found also in her XXVilil. 14} 
Dan. ii. 38; Judith xi. 7. 

such as ruled the beasts.) “they that had 
dominion over the beasts:” compare Jer. 
xxvii. 6; Dan. ii. 38. 


17. They that bad their pastime with the 


the beathen 


with the fowls of the air, and they that 
hoarded up silver and gold, wherein 
men trust, and made no end of their 


getting ? 


fowls of the air.| Job xli. 5: “ Wilt thou 
lay with him as with a bird? Or wilt thou 
ind him for thy maidens ?” 

The Seventy seem to have understood 
Ps. civ. 26 in the same way: “ There is that 
leviathan whom thou hast formed to take thy 
pastime with him (8pdxwy otros by érdacas 
éuraifew aurp).” On this traditional Jewish 
interpretation, adopted by some modern com- 
mentators, see the note in the ‘Speaker’s 
Commentary.’ 

The meaning of the allusion to “the beasts” 
and “the fowls of the air” in connexion with 
the search after Wisdom is seen by referring 
to such a passage as Job xii. 7: “‘ Ask now the 
beasts, and they shall teach thee: and the 
fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee.” 
These mighty rulers in all their pride could 
find nothing better to do than to amuse them- 
selves with such trifles, and yet they have 
not learned wisdom from the birds who have 
travelled so far and seen so much: com 
Job xxxv. 11: “ But none saith, Where is 
God my Maker, . . . who teacheth us more 
than the beasts of the earth, and maketh us 
wiser than the fowls of heaven ? ”—a passage 
which may otherwise be rendered: “ Who 
teacheth us by the beasts of the earth, and 
maketh us wise by the fowls of heaven.” See 
Delitzsch and the ‘Speaker's Commentary.’ 


wherein men trust, and made no end of their 
getting.) Literally, “wherein men trusted, 
and there is no end of their getting.” In 
the former clause the Greek translator has 
rightly given the past tense: in the latter, 
which represents a common Hebrew phrase 
that has no verb expressed, he seems inad- 
vertently to have used the present (ori). 
In Isa. ii. 7 the LXX. rightly use the past 
tense (ovx #» dp:Oudés). The sense and con- 
nexion are clearly shewn in the A.V.: “ they 
that hoarded up silver and gold,... and 
made no end of their getting.” Neither 
their absolute power, nor their boundless 
riches, could give wisdom to those princes 
of the heathen. On the Hebraisms of this 
and the next verse, see the Introd. § v. p. 250. 


18, 19. There is some difficulty in deter- 
mining the sense and construction of these 
verses, and their relation to the preceding 
context. Much depends upon the meaning 
of the first clause, which in the Vulgate (qui 
argentum fabricant) and A.V. is referred to 
the silversmiths, and more particularly (as 
Kneucker thinks) to the makers of silver 
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18 For they that wrought in silver, 
and were so careful, and whose works 

are unsearchable, 

19 They are vanished and gone 
down to the grave, and others are 
come up in their steads. 

20 Young men have seen light, 
and dwelt upon the earth: but the 


idols, the value of “whose works” is “un- 
searchable” from their number and excel- 
lence. ‘Taken in this sense, and in connexion 
with vv. 16, 17, the general meaning of the 
passage will be, that not only the mighty and 
the rich, but the skilful artists whose works 
were sO precious,—all are gone. 

On the other hand, it must be considered 
that the Greek word (recraivw), though not 
uncommon in the int, seems never to 
be there used of materia/, but only of moral 
working. With the usual meaning “con- 
trive” or “ devise,” i.e. how to get, the whole 
passage, vv. 16-19, may be thus rendered: 
‘‘ Where are the rulers of the nations, and 
they that had dominion over the 
upon the earth; they that played with the 
birds of heaven, and hoarded up silver and 
gold wherein men trusted, and there was 
no end of their getting?—For they that 
wrought to get silver, and were full of 
care, and whose works are past finding 
out, they are vanished,” &c. 

See the Additional Note for a fuller discus- 
sion of the sense and connexion of the whole 
passage. 

18. so careful.| The same word as in 
Matt. vi. 34. 

avhose works are unsearchable.| ‘The pro- 
bable meaning is, “ whose labours are infi- 
nite.” Compare in the Greek Isa. xl. 28: 
“there is no searching of his understanding.” 

20, 21. One generation after another has 
failed to find wisdom. 


20. Young men have seen light.| “Younger 
men have seen light ;” i.e. have been born 
and lived. Compare Job iii. 16: “infants 
which never saw light.” 

By “the way of knowledge” and “the 

ths thereof” is meant the way that leads to 

nowledge (émornun, “science,” Aristot.) : 
SO iN VU. 23, 27, 31, 36. 

21. nor laid hold of it.) These words 
should begin a new sentence: “ Nor did their 
ee lay hold of her, they wandered far,” 

c. 

Pia that way.| Literally, “from the way 
of them” (avrayv), which De Wette explains 
as meaning “the way of their fathers” (ii. 
33): the children wandered away far be- 
yond their fathers. 
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[v. 18—22. 


way of knowledge have they not 
known, 

21 Nor understood the paths there- 
of, nor laid hold of it: their children 
were far off from that way. 

22 It hath not been heard of in 


Chanaan, ‘neither hath it been seen f Jer. 49 


in Theman. 


It would be simpler to refer avray to the 


children themselves—“they wandered fam« 


out of their way,” é.c. out of the right way 
in which they should have sought Wisdom. 
Compare Job xvit. 9, ‘‘ The righteous also shall 
hold on his way ;” Prov. v. 8, ‘Remove th 
way far from her ;” x. 10, “ He that pervert 
his ways shall be known;” xi. 5, “ The right- 
eousness of the shall direct his way ;” 
xix. 3,“ The foolishness of man perverteth his 
way ;” xx. 24, “Man’s goings are of the 
Lord: how can a man then understand his 
own way?” 

Even this rendering may be questioned 
on the ground that throughout the whole 
passage it is “the way of knowledge ” that is 
mentioned: wv. 23, 27, 31, 36. Fritzsche, 
Reusch, and Kneucker r the various 
reading (atrps for avréy), which has little 
authority. 


22, 23. “ He enumerates the nations that 
prided themselves on wisdom” (‘Theodoret). 


22. Chanaan.| According to the later 
usage of the name, Canaan refers to the Pha- 
nicians who dwelt on the sea-coast (Zeph. il. 
5; Matt. xv. 22), “whose merchants are 
princes, whose traffickers are the honourable 
of the earth” (Isa. xxiii. 8). Compare a Chr. 
ii. 7, and Ezek. xxviii. 3-5, where of “the 
prince of Tyre” it is said: “ Behold, thou art 
wiser than Daniel; there is no secret that 
they can hide from thee: with thy wisdom 
and with thine understanding thou hast gotten 
thee riches, and hast gotten gold and silver 
into thy treasures: by thy great wisdom, 
and by thy traffic, hast thou increased thy 
riches,” &c. Compare Zech. ix. 2, 3. 

“ Theman,” or Teman, a district and city 
in the south of Edom, was as famous for 
wisdom in counsel, and for proverbial sayings, 
as Canaan for arts and commerce. Jer. xlix. 
7: “Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, Is wisdom no more in Teman? Is 
counsel perished from the prudent? Is their 
wisdom vanished?” Compare Obad. 8, 9. 


23. The Agarenes.| “The sons also of 
Agar,” t.. the Ishmaelites (Gen. xvi. 15; 
XxXvil. 35; Ps. Ixxxili. 6). 


that seek wisdom upon earth.| Gen. xxxvil. 
a5: “ Behold a company of Ishmaelites came 


v. 23—24.] 


23 The Agarenes that seek wis- 
dom upon earth, the merchants of 
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standing ; none of these have known 
the way of wisdom, or remember her 


lo. Meran and of Theman, the ‘authors paths. 


— 


’ of fables, and searchers out of: under- 


24 O Israel, how great is the house 


from Gilead, with their camels bearing spi- 
cery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt.” These travelling merchants 
are here represented as “seeking wisdom 
upon earth” on the principle that knowledge 
is increased by travel. The same word 
(overs) is in this verse first rendered 
“wisdom,” and then (as in v. 14) ‘ under- 
standing :” the latter should be used in both 


places, though there is no emphasis on the 


sense. 
On the reading see the Additional Note. 


the merchants of Meran.| The name “ Me- 
ran” is not found elsewhere, and is thought 
to be a corruption, though there is no various 
reading. The most probable conjecture is 
that 1 has been substituted for 7 in the 
Hebrew form of the name “ Medan,” which 
in Gen. xxxvii. 36 is supposed to be applied 
to the Midianites (v. 28) or Ishmaelites 
who bought Joseph. “ The different names 
given to the traders do not shew that the 
account has been drawn from different 
legends, but that these tribes were often con- 
founded, from the fact that they resembled 
one another so closely, not only in their 
common descent from Abraham (Gen. xvi. 
15; xxv, 2, ‘ Medan and Midian,’ both sons 
of Keturah), but also in the similarity of 
their mode of life and constant change of 
abode, that strangers could hardly distinguish 
them, especially when they appeared, not as 
tribes but as Arabian merchants, such as they 
are here described as being, ‘ Midianitish 
men, merchants’” (Keil and Delitzsch on 
Gen. xxv. 2). Thus “the merchants of 
Medan” who were sons of Keturah are very 
naturally mentioned in connexion with the 
“sons of Agar” or Ishmaelites, as in Genesis. 


and of Theman.| ‘This is not necessarily 
the name of the same people as in v. 22. The 
Greek name (Qaiav) represents two dif- 
ferent Hebrew names: “ Theman ” or “ Te- 
man” (Gen. xxxvi. 11), grandson of Esau; 
and “ Tema,” son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15), 
mentioned in Job vi. 19, Jer. xxv. 23, Isa. 
%Xl. 13, 14. The modern name is ‘Teyma 
(‘Dictionary of the Bible’). 

the authors of fables.| The Greek word 
(uv@oA¢yor) is not found elsewhere in the 
Greek Scriptures, and pi@os only in Ecclus. 
xx. 19, followed by mapaSoAn in v. 20. 

Various meanings are here proposed. 
Ewald writes: “ This undoubtedly refers to 
a literature of legends and stories, much read 
at that time, and which spread from this 


A poc.—Vol. Ll. 


people over the whole earth, a precursor of 
the later ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ &c.” 
The older commentators think that it 
means those who in Oriental fashion clothed 
their thoughts in fables, parables, or pro- 
verbs: eg. Ezek. xvii. 2; xviii. 2,3. Com- 
pare Ps, xlix. 4, “I will incline mine ear to a 
parable: I will open my dark saying upon 
the harp ;” Ixxviil. 2, “I will open my mouth 
in a parable: I will utter dark sayings of old; 
which we have heard and known, and our 
fathers have told us,” &c. On the full 
meaning of Mashal, compare Lowth (‘Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews,’ sect. iv. p. 43): 
“The Persians, the Arabs, and many of the 
most ancient of the Eastern nations, pre- 
served in verse their history and politics, as 
well as the principles of religion and morals.” 


searchers out of understanding.| ‘This addi- 
tional description confirms the view which 
we have taken of the preceding clause. If, as 
Bishop Lowth suggests, the legendary lore 
included under the name Mashal embraced 
“all science, human and divine,” these my- 
thologists might well be called inquirers after 
wisdom, or “ searchers out of understanding.” 


none of these have known.| Literally, “but 
the way of wisdom they have not known.” 
The construction is irregular, but the mean- 
ing not obscure: The sons of Agar and mer- 
chants of Medan and Teman have been dili- 
gent searchers after knowledge about earthly 
things, yet they have not found the way that 
leads to true wisdom (codia). 

On the construction and reading, see the 
Additional Note. 


24-28. In this third part of the answer to 
the question, Who hath found out the place 
of Wisdom (v. 15)? the author passes from 
the consideration of particular classes of men, 
the mighty and rich (16-19), the ancients 
and their descendants (20, 21), nations most 
famous for enterprise, commerce, and intelli- 
gence (Pheenicians and Arabians), and rises 
to a higher thought that in the whole created 
world, great as it is, Wisdom is nowhere to 
be found, except in Him who is “the foun- 
tain of wisdom ” (v. 12). 

“Hitherto he has said that earthly might 
and riches, and human study and search, 
cannot bring men to the attainment of wis- 
dom; the thought now takes the turn that 
human strength (Ara/t) gives no claim to the 
reception of wisdom,—that in imparting it 
God has no regard to power and might.” 
(Reusch.) 

T 
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of God! and how large is the place 
of his possession ! 

25 Great, and hath none end; 
high, and unmeasurable. 

26 There were the giants famous 
from the beginning, that were of so 
great stature, and so expert in war. 

27 Those did not the Lord choose, 
neither gave he the way of knowledge 
unto them : 
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[v. 25—30. 


28 But they were destroyed, be- 
cause they had no wisdom, and 
perished through their own foolish- 
ness. 


29 £Who hath gone up into hea- £ Dext. 


ven, and taken her, and brought her Rom. 


6, 7- 


down from the clouds? 

30 Who hath gone over the sea, 
and found her, and will bring her for 
pure gold? 


24. O Israel.} The motive of this appeal 
is explained by v. 36. The thought that 
God has made His wisdom known to Israel 
ar already passing through the writer’s 
min 


the bouse of God.| ‘This phrase, which first 
occurs in Gen. xxviii. 17, is always applied in 
the O. T. to some place or building where 
God grants His presence. But here its mean- 
ing cannot be limited to an earthly sanctuary, 
which would neither suit the description 
in v. 26, nor the mention of the giants in 
v.27. Nor does v. 27 allow us to apply it 
to “the heavens” as God’s dwelling-place. 
(Comp. ‘De Mundi opif.,’ § 7.) It must have 
the wider meaning in which Philo-Judaeus 
(‘de Incorr. Mundi,’ § 21, detov 8é re Gos 
6 xéapos kai olxos Geov aia Onreyv) applies it to 
the whole created universe. It is, however, 
possible that this idea of “the universe” is 
expressed by combining the two clauses of 
the verse, the heaven being “the house of 
God,” and earth “ the place of his ion.” 
The latter phrase is illustrated by Pas. civ. 
24: “The earth is full of thy riches” («rn- 
aews, the word here rendered “ possession”). 


25. This thought of the immensity of the 
world serves to render God's favour to 
Israel the more conspicuous: “ The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof: the 
world, and they that dwell therein” (Ps. 
xxiv. 1); and yet “He hath chosen Jacob 
unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar trea- 
sure” (Ps. CXxxv. 4). 


26. There were the giants, d’e.] The 
author follows the Septuagint version of 
Gen. vi. 4 more closely than is here shewn in 
the A.V. “There were the giants born, who 
were from the beginning men of renown, 
of great stature, expert in war.” Other refer- 
ences to Gen. vi. 4 are found in Ecclus. xvi. 7 ; 
Wisdom xiv. 6. 


27. Those did not the Lord choose.) “Not 
these did God choose.” Reusch refers to 
Deut. iv. 37: “ Because he loved thy fathers, 
therefore he chose their seed after them,... 
to drive out nations from before thee greater 
and mightier than thou art ;” and argues that 
our author is thinking especially of the giant 


sons of Anak, and the Rephaim, because it 
was more directly to them that Israel was 
preferred. But the allusion to the giant race 
of the world before the Flood is more in 
accordance with the wide scope of the whole 
passage (wv. 24-30), and the grandeur of the 
thoughts which it borrows from the ancient 
Scriptures. 

28. But they were destroyed, to’c.] “80 
they perished, because they had no pra- 
dence (dpdmow) ; they perished because of 
their foolishness.” ‘The language is not so 
well suited to the Canaanites who were de 
stroyed by Israel, as to the flood of waters “in 
the old time, when the proud giants perished ” 
(Wisdom xiv. 6). 


29, 30. The language is borrowed from the 
description of the Divine commandment in 
Deut. xxx. 12: “ Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us? ... Who 
mere go over the sea for us, and bring it unto 
us ? 9? 

But the language is not used by our author 
to enforce the same argument as in Deuter- 
onomy. Té4ere the purpose is to make Israel 
feel that the wisdom of God has been brought 
very near to them, even in their heart and 
conscience, and therefore need not be sought 
far off, “in heaven,” or “over the sea.” Here 
the meaning is, that man can never find 
wisdom for himself, not even if he could 
mount up to heaven or cross over the sea. 
Our author’s use of the passage thus falls far 
short of that deep significance which St. Paul 
discerned in it (Rom. x. 5-9). ‘The addition 
of the words “brought her down from the 
clouds” rather points to a connexion of our 
passage with Ecclus. xxiv. 3,—where Wisdom 
says of herself: “I came out of the mouth of 
the most High, and covered the earth as a 
cloud. I dwelt in high places, and my throne 
is in a cloudy pillar. I alone compassed the 
circuit of heaven, and walked in the bottom 
of the deep.” The conclusion of that passage, 
as of our own, is that Wisdom could find no 
resting-place except in Israel. Compare also 
Job xxviii. 14. 


80. pure gold.| Literally, “choice gold :” 
compare Job xxviii. 15-19. 


E2, 13. 
xo. 


v. 31—36.] 


t No man knoweth her way, nor 
thinketh of her path. 

32 But he that knoweth all things 
knoweth her, and hath found her out 
with his understanding : he that pre- 
pared the earth for evermore hath 
filled it with fourfooted beasts : 

33 He that sendeth forth light, 
and it goeth, calleth it again, and it 
obeyeth him with fear. 
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34 The stars shined in their 


watches, and rejoiced: *when he Piet 


calleth them, they say, Here we be; 
and so with cheerfulness they shewed 
light unto him that made them, 

35 This is our God, and there 
shall none other be accounted of in 
comparison of him. 

36 He hath found out all the way 
of knowledge, and hath given it unto 


——— ee 


31. No man knoweth.| “There is none 


that knoweth.” 


ber path.| Ie. the path that leads to 
Wisdom. 


32. But be that knoweth all things knoweth 
ber.| ‘The comparative poverty of our lan- 
guage makes it almost impossible to reproduce 
the distinction between the two Greek words: 
one of which (eidos) represents the ever- 
present knowledge of Him “that knoweth 
all things;” while the other (yryvaookec) 
ascribes to God the same mental process by 
which man gets to know what was not 
previously known to him. See the Additional 
Note. The latter idea is developed ina still 
more anthropomorphic fashion in the follow- 
ing words: “and hath found her out with 
his understanding.” 

The description of God’s creative action 
as extending over all His works serves 
to confirm the truth that He must know 
fully the way of wisdom, for only by wisdom 
hath He made them all. This argument also 
is taken from Job xxviii. 23, 24 ff. It serves 
to exalt the glory of Him, who is in an 
especial sense the God of Israel, by whom 
the chosen nation has been so highly favoured 
(vv. 35, 36). 

for evermore.) Compare Eccles. i. 4: 
“One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh: but the earth abideth for 
ever.” Thus the earth may be called eternal 
in comparison with man and his works, but 
the statement must not be taken in an 
absolute sense. The duration of God’s works 
exalts His power. 


33. By “light” some here understand the 
light of the sun, and others lightning. In 
favour of the former they refer to Job xxxi. 
26: “If I beheld the sun (margin, “ light”) 
when it shined.” This seems to be the 
only passage in which the Hebrew word for 
“light” (4s) is translated “sun” (jAcov, 
LXX.), though of course it often means the 
light of the sun. 

On the other hand, “ light” (7}s) is used 
for “ lightning” in Job xxxvi. 30, 32, XXxvil. 
3, £1, 15; from which passages the description 


seems to be taken. Compare Job xxxviii. 
35: “Canst thou send lightnings that they 
may go?” 

with fear.| The lightning is personified, 
and described as conscious of God’s power 
and command. 


34. The stars shined in their watches.} 
Compare Ecclus, xliii. to: “At the com- 
mandment of the Holy One they will stand 
in their order, and never faint in their watches.” 

“A metaphor from soldiers keeping watch: 
for the stars are the host of heaven ” (Cornelius 
a Lapide). The old commentator in this 
good note anticipates the poet’s thought: 


** The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 


and rejoiced.| Compare Job xxxviii. 7, 
“The morning stars sang together ;” and Ps. 
cxlviii. 3, “ Praise him, all ye stars of light ;” 
and Shakspeare’s allusion to the former 
passage (* Merchant of Venice,’ v. 1) : 


**There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
holdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims,” 


when he calleth them] Ps. cxlvii. 4; 
Isa. xl. 26. 


Here we be.] Compare Job xxxviii. 35: 
“Canst thou send lightnings, that they may 
go, and say unto thee, Here we are?” 
Judith ix. 6. “They spake not byword, but 
by deed” (Cornelius a Lapide). 


35. Compare Ps. xlviii. 14, “This God is 
our God for ever and ever ;” and cxiii. 5, 
“ Who is like unto the Lord our God?” 

This mighty God, the Maker of the world, 
to whose power and wisdom all things in 
heaven and earth bear witness, is in an especial 
sense our God, whom alone we worship, and 
who has chosen us to be His peculiar people. 


36. The question of v. 15 now receives its 
full answer. God alone has “found out all 
the way [or rather “every way ”] of know- 
ledge.” 

Compare Job xxviii. 23: “God under- 
standeth the way thereof, and he knoweth 
the place thereof ;” i.e. of wisdom. 

a’ 
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37 ‘Afterward did he shew himself‘ Prov. 8. 
upon earth, and conversed with men. John z. 14. 


2.76 


Jacob his servant, and to Israel his 
beloved. 


and hath given it unto Jacob bis servant.] 
Ps. cxlvii. 19: “He sheweth his word unto 
acob, his statutes and his judgments unto 
srael. He hath not dealt so with any nation; 
and as for his judgments they have not known 
them.” Compare also Isa. xliv. 1, “ Jacob 
my servant, and Israel whom I have chosen ;” 
and Deut. iv. 5. 
beloved.| See Deut. xxxii. 15, in the LXX. 
(éAderiovev 5 rryannpevos). 
37. Afterward did be shew himself upon 


earth. “ Afterward she was seen upon 
earth.” Nosubject is expressed in the Greek, 


but there can be no doubt that the statement 
refers to “ knowledge” (émuarjun, v. 36), not 
as in A. V.to God. Compare Ecclus. xxiv. 
8: “So the Creator of all things gave me a 
commandment. ... Let thy dwelling be in 
Jacob, and thine inheritance in Israel... 
and so was I established in Sion” (#. 10). 


and conversed with men.| In Prov. viii. 
31 Wisdom speaks thus of herself: “ Rejoic- 
ing in the habitable part of his earth: and my 
delights were with the sons of men.” 

On the supposed reference of this verse to 
the Messiah, see the Additional Note. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON VERSES 2, 4, 7, 13, 13, 14, 18, 23, 33, 37. 


2. The Vatican MS. omits the words dé: 
Geds éhenpeov ef * xai €Aénoov, which are found 
in the Alesandring and most other MSS. and 
Versions. ‘They are rejected by some modern 
commentators, and Kneucker argues that the 
superfluity of words does not suit the deep 
emotion of the suppliant ; a criticism which 
is not convincing. 

4. The great difficulty of the expression 
‘“‘ Hear the prayers of the dead Israelites,” 
the complete removal of the difficulty Zf the 

emendation “the prayer of the 
men ef Israel,” and the striking proof which 
the supposed mistake affords of a Hebrew 
original,—all make it desirable to examine 
carefully the way in which the LXX. render 
the word D°ND, and its construct "Nb. 

The word first occurs in the phrase ‘Md 
“BDO, “men of number,” i.e. “ few in number” 
(A.V.), men easily counted (evapidpnrot ries). 

This formula a ne Gen. pare 30 

oAtyoorés év dptOy@); in Deut. iv. 27 (dAlyoe 
Ve) 1 Chron. xvi. 19 (dAcyoorovs apOum); 
Ps. cv. 12 (aptOua@ Bpayets Briyorsone We 
see that in the Greek translation no trace 
appears of the original meaning “men;” and we 
shall find further reason to doubt whether the 
translators had any knowledge of this meaning. 

In Deut. xxxiii. 6, “Let not his men 
be few” (literally, “a number”), the 
LXX. give cal €orw modus ev apOuo. In 
Deut. xxvi. 5 and xxviii. 62 we find another 
combination, DYD ‘D3; meaning literally 
‘* with men of fewness,” and rendered in both 
places by the LXX. év dp:Ope@ Bpaxet. 

In all these passages the idea of a “ small 
number” is expressed by the words with 
which ‘ND is combined, but was apparently 
attached by the Greek translators to that 
word itself. Thus in Isa. xli. 14, “ Fear not, 


of the world.” 


thou worm Jacob, and ye men of Israel,” 
the LXX. have ddcyoords "Iopand, and the 
margin of the A. V. gives as an alternative 
“ few men of Israel.” 

The mistaken notion of the LXX. becomes 
apparent when we turn to passages in which 
there is no idea of number in the Hebrew. 
Thus in Job xi. 3, “ Should thy lies put men 
(B°ND) to silence?” they seem to wander 
in total darkness, writing etAoynuevos 

vaxds OdsyoStos, and still clinging in the 
fast word to their error. Still more remark- 
able is their rendering of Ps. xvii. 14: “From 
men which are thy hand, O Lord, from men 
ere O°NDD is first trans- 
lated ard éyOpay, and the second time én’ 
cA‘yov (of which drodvwy, Cod. Vat., is a 

ifest corruption). 

The same ignorance of the true meaning of 
the word ap in other passages: Deut. ii. 
34,ii1.6; Job xi. rz, xix. 19, xxii. 15, xxiv. 12, 
xxxi. 31; Ps. xxvi. 4; Isa. iii. 25, v. 13. 
are all the passages in which the word occurs, 
according to Fiirst’s Concordance; and the 
only one of them in which the Greek trans- 
lators may be thought to have known its 
meaning is Job xxii. 15, where they turn 
“ wicked men” (A. V.) into dv8pes dinaros. 

In Isa. v. 13 they have confounded ‘NO, 
“men,” with Nd, “dead” (vexpey), having 
turned “men of famine” into “dead through 
famine.” 

It is remarkable that the same confusion is 
seen in the Latin rendering of another passage 
quoted above—lIsa. xli. 14, “ye men of Israel,” 
—for which we find, gui mortui estis ex Israel, 
which is derived from the Greek version of 
Aquila (reOvemres) or Theodotion (rexpof). 

With these proofs of the confusion of the 
two words, it seems impossible to doubt that 
here also a translator’s mistake has given us 
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“the 
Israel. 

Mr. Cheyne, in a critical note on Isa. iii. 
25, observes that O’'NID “implies depend- 
ence or weakness.” Hence he renders it in 
xli. 14, “ ye petty folk of Israel.” But in fact 
the idea of “weakness” seems to be quite 
exchided by the parallelism of the two clauses 
in Isa, iii, 25 : Thy men shall fall by the sword, 
and thy mighty in the war. Compare Job 
xi. 3. There is no need to assume, as some 
do, that the Hebrew word itself has come to 
connote “fewness” from its frequent occur- 
rence in the combination DDD *N, “ men of 
number,” i.e. “few.” See Delitzsch, and 
Rosenmiiller on Isa. xli. 14; and on Baruch iii. 
4, Welte, Hitzig, Kneucker, and Reuss. 


7. The A.V. (“ called to mind”) represents 
the reading of Cod. Alex. and other MSS., 
areotpévauev émt xapdiay, for which Cod. 
Vat. has amd xapdias. The Vulgate gives 
convertimur ab iniquitate patrum. 


dead of Israel” instead of “ the men of 


12,14. The author uses three synonyms in 
this section, which may be thus distinguished : 
“understanding” (civecis) is a purely critical 
faculty; “prudence” or “discretion” (dpd- 
mois) is practical and directive; and these 
both have as their object things human and 
temporal ; while “ wisdom” (godia) is ‘‘ the 
perfect combination of science (émornun) and 
intelligence (vots), having for its object the 
highest natures” (Hampden, ‘Fathers of 
Greek Philosophy,’ p. 145). Compare Arist. 
‘Eth. Nic.’ vi. 6: ein dv 7 codia vovs xai 
emotnun, Sorep xepadiy €xovoa emiornpn 
trey ti@ratav. Schol. tipiumratae de ai 
apxai. 

13. for ever.| The Alexandrine and many 
other MSS. read roy aidva Xpovor, as in v. 32; 
Isa. xiii. 20, xiv.20. For such adjectival use 
of aia@va, see Matth., ‘Gk. Gr.,’ ii. § 429, 4. 

18. For they that wrought in silver.| Use 
of rexraivw (-oua) in the LX X, :— 


Prov. iii. 29. ph TéxTave em) adv pldroy Kaxd, 
vi. 14. Textalvera: Kaka. 
xii. 20, S0A0s ey kapdia TekTawvomevov 
kad. 
xiv. 22. mAavewuevor Textalyovo: Kaka" 


€xcov 5€ Kal GAnGeray TEKTAI- 
vovow ayadot, 

The ploughers ploughed (éréx- 
Taivoy ol GuapTwAoi) upon my 


back. 


Ps. cxxix. 3. 


Ezek. xxi. 36. Textawdvtwv diapOopary, 
Sirach xi. 32. movnpa yap TeKxTalve:, 
-*« / 
XXVii. 22. TexTalver kaka, 


In none of these passages is there any 
support for the A.V. “ wrought in silver.” 

In classical authors the verb is found only 
in the Middle Voice, and its meaning (“ to 
build”) is expressly distinguished from the 
notion of qworking in metal by Plato, ‘ Legg.’ 


Vill. 846 E: pndels yadxevor dua rexraiverbo, 
pnd’ ad rexratvdpevos yadxevdvrav dAdov 
eripercioOw paddov f ris €avrov Téxyns. 

We thus seem to be driven to adopt the 
metaphorical use of the word, which alone is 
found in the Septuagint: in this sense it is 
rendered “devise” in Prov. iii. 29, vi. 14, 
xiv. 22; and in the last of these passages it is 
immediately followed by pepiprv@vri, as here 
by pepipyavres. The meaning will then be— 
“they that did devise to get silver, and were so 
careful;” and this is the meaning generally 
adopted by modern commentators, as Fritz 
sche, Reusch, Ewald, and Reuss. 

But another question remains concerning 
the connexion of vv. 16, 17 with vv. 18, 19. 
Fritzsche supposes that the answer to the 
questions in vv. 16, 17 is not expressed but 
understood after vw. 17: ‘Where are the 
mighty and the rich?” “They are gone.” 
And then the proof of this suppressed answer 
follows in v. 18, where we have a very ir- 
regular construction, a nominative absolute, 
followed by an apodosis introduced by a 
superfluous xai: “For they who devised to 
get silver, and were so careful—their works 
are nowhere to be found.” ‘Thenvw. 19 forms 
a separate sentence. It is obvious that this 
entire separation of v. 19 makes the construc- 
tion of v. 18 very harsh, and the general con- 
nexion is better represented in the A. V. 

23. The reading of the chief MSS. (oi émi 
Ts yns) gives no satisfactory sense. Fritzsche 
and Reusch omit the oi, with six or seven 
cursives: its presence in the older MSS. is 
probably due to an ancient error of transcrip- 
tion, caused by the previous occurrence of 
the same word in the earlier part of the verse. 

In dddv dé . ..the omission of é¢ by the 
Alexandrine and other MSS. is a manifest 
attempt to correct a supposed error of con- 
struction. But this use of d¢€ in apodosis 1s 
not uncommon in good Greek authors, and 
is here justitied by the implied contrast of 
the sentence: ‘‘the searchers after wisdom 
yet have not learned.” See Schifter, ‘ Appar. 
Demosth.,’ iii. p. 448; Winer, ‘Gramm.,’ p. 
694. This idiomatic use of 8€ is not likely 
to have been introduced into a translation 
from Hebrew. 

32. Kneucker argues that eidas is here an 
error of translation for iéwy, because the latter 
would have expressed more correctly the 
meaning of the Hebrew in Job xxvil. 24 
(*seeth”): but the argument is not conclusive, 
since the author may have taken eidws from 
the finite verb (oidev), which the LXX. 
employ in wv. 23 to translate the Hebrew 
ya‘, which “includes the action of know- 
ing both as commencing, and as completed ” 
(Gesenius). 

“The analysis of the Divine wisdom is 
here pushed to an excess: God finds wisdom 
by means of His intelligence: instead of saying 
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simply that He alone possesses that which is 
denied to men.” (Reuss.) 


87. Afterward did he shew himself upon 
earth, and conversed with men.| ‘This passage, 
understood of God as its subject, is constantly 
used by the Greek and Latin Fathers as a 
distinct prophecy of the Incarnation, and a 
proof that Christ is God. One example may 
suffice: “The prophet also, amazed at His 
great solicitude on behalf of the world, cried 
out clear and loud in these words, ‘ Our 
God was seen upon earth, and conversed 
’”  (Chrysost. ‘ Ecloga,’ Hom. 


purpose. ae : 
Against the more natural interpretation of 


the verse as referring to the abiding and pro- 
gressive revelation of Divine truth to Israel, 
Kneucker argues (p. 312): “ How could the 
author describe this as ‘ Wisdom appearing 
and walking among men’? If means 


anything at all, it means a visible form (against. 


which even an appeal to v. 22 cannot avail), 
and indeed by virtue of the words ‘ conversed 
among men,’ a buman form (Phil. ii. 7), and 
nothing to the contrary is proved by such 
passages as Lev. xxvi. 12; 2 Sam. vil. 7.” 

In answer to this it is enough to say with 
Bishop Horsley (‘ Biblical Criticism,’ ti. 64) 
that “ Divine knowledge is personified in this 
discourse ;” and “that ‘knowledge’ is the 


CHAPTER IV. 


I Zhe book of commandments is that wisdom. 


which was commended in the former chapter. 
25 The Jews are moved to patience, and to 
hope for the deliverance. 


BARUCH. III. IV. 


[v. 1. 


true subject of the verbs in this 37th verse, 
appears indisputably from the 1st verse of the 
following chapter, which explains how Know- 
ledge was seen upon earth by means of her 
conversation with men un the Jewish 
Dispensation.” 

When a personification is employed, the 
language must necessarily be such as would 
apply to a visible buman form: and the evi- 
dence of this afforded by v. 22 (&6n) cannot 
be set aside by mere assertion, however 
confident. 

It may be well to refer to the views of 
some of the best Roman Catholic commen- 
tators, as represented by Reusch. “ Maldo- 
natus, Corn. a Lapide, and Calmet, although 
they agree with this (the Messianic) inter- 
pretation, yet remark that 36 and ouve- 
orpadn may also be referred to Wisdom ; and 
according to the context it seems to me quite 
inadmissible to give them any other reference : 
the whole preceding section treats of Wisdom; 
godia is equally the general subject of the 
whole section; it is professedly a discourse 
concerning Wisdom, for it is of her that the 
inquiry was made in v. 15 ; God is mentioned 
only on account of the connexion in which 
Wisdom stands to Him. Moreover we read 
immediately in the following verse ravres oi 
Kparovrres airny, SC. codpiay, where again 

subject of discourse is Wisdom; and a 
connexion with what follows can scarcely be 
established, unless we refer this verse to 
Wisdom.” 

While thus rightly defending the true 
grammatical interpretation, Reusch holds 
that there is still an implicit reference to the 
Messiah, in whom “in the fullest sense 
‘Wisdom appeared upon earth and walked 
among men.’ 


THIS is the book of the com- 
| mandments of God, and the 
law that endureth for ever: all they 
that keep it shall come to life; but 
such as leave it shall die. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The new chapter ought to begin with #. 5, 
for it is evident that wv. 1-4 are closely con- 
nected with the description of “ Wisdom ” in 
the preceding chapter, and form the proper 
conclusion of the argument introduced in 
ii. 9. For while in lil. 36, 37 the thought 
has been stated in a general form, that Israel 
is the nation which God has distinguished by 
the gift of Wisdom, the practical application 
of the whole argument lies in the fact that 
this Divine Wisdom is identified with the 
Law of Moses, and that Israel can be restored 


to true happiness and prosperity only by faith- 
ful observance of the Law (vv. 1-4). 


1. This is the book, doc.) This Wisdom 
or Knowledge (iii. 36), which God has given 
to Israel, “is the book of the commandments 
of God.” For the mode of expression com- 
pare Ecclus. xxiv. 23, where Wisdom herself 
speaks: “All these things are the book of the 
covenant of the most High God, even the law 
which Moses commanded,” &c. The book 
of the Law is the actual expression of the 
Wisdom given by God to Israel. This was 
the foundation of all religion for the Jews, 
and by none of them was the book of the Law 


v. 2—6.] 


2 Turn thee, O Jacob, and take 


etkehold of it: walk ‘in the presence of 


#e the light thereof, that thou mayest 
be illuminated. 

3 Give not thine honour to another, 
nor the things that are profitable unto 
thee to a strange nation. 
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4 O Israel, happy are we: for 
things that are pleasing to God are 
made known unto us. 

5 Be of good cheer, my people, 
the memorial of Israel. 

6 “Ye were sold to the nations, * 
not for [your] destruction: but be- 


more highly reverenced or more diligently 
studied than by the Babylonian Dispersion. 
“When the Law had fallen into oblivion, it 
was restored by Ezra of Babylon ; when it 
was a second time forgotten, Hillel the Baby- 
lonian came and recovered it; and when yet 
a third time it fell into oblivion, Rabbi Chija 
came from Babylon and gave it back once 
more.” (Succoth 20 a, quoted by Dr. Eders- 
heim, * Jesus the Messiah,’ i. 12.) 


the law that endureth for ever.| Compare 
Ecclus. i. 15: “ She (Wisdom) hath built an 
everlasting foundation with men, and she shall 
continue with their seed.” It is no doubt 
true, as Fritzsche observes, that the Jewish 
belief “in the eternal duration of the Law 
was a result of their Theocratic mode of 
viewing it:” but this does not affect the truth 
on which their belief was founded. 

Reusch quotes with just approval the dis- 
tinction drawn by Aquinas, and after him by 
Cornelius a Lapide, that “the Law is in its 
moral precepts absolutely eternal, but in its 
ceremonial ordinances eternal only in so far 
as they are completed and fulfilled in their 
Antitype: for in the new Law, that is in the 
mysteries of Christ and of His Church, the 
figures which foreshadowed them continue 
and are fulfilled.” Compare Ps. cxix. 44, 52, 
89, 96, 144, 152; Matt. v. 18; Luke xvi. 17. 


they that keep it.| “they that keep hold 
of her:” Ps. Ixxiii. 23, “ Thou didst hold me 
by my right hand” (éxparnoas, LXX.). 


but such as leave it.| “but they that 
forsake her:” compare ill. 12. 


2. of it.] “of her.” 


that thou mayest be illuminated.| This clause 
is misplaced, and very freely paraphrased. 
Render the passage thus: “direct thy way 
towards her shining, in the presence of 
her light.” The two clauses are parallel, 
as in Isa. Ix. 3: “The Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising.” The figure of walking: by the light 
of a torch or lamp is applied in a similar way 
in Job xxix. 3: “ When his candle shined 
upon my head, and when by his light 1 walked 
through darkness.” 


3. thine honour.| “thy glory;” ze. the 
special privilege of Israel in being the sole 
possessor of God’s law (iii. 36): compare 
Deut. iv. 6, “ This is your wisdom and your 


understanding in the sight of the nations ;” 
Ps, cxlvii. 19, 20; Ecclus. i. 19. 


4. Compare Deut. xxxiii. 29: “ Happy art 
thou, O Israel.” 


Sor things.| “ for the things,” &c. Compare 
for the thought Ps. cxix. 1, 2; Ex. xv. 26; 
Wisdom ix. 18, “‘Men were taught the things 
that are pleasing unto thee, and were saved 
through wisdom.” 


iv. 5—v. 9. CONSOLATION AND ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT FOR ISRAEL. 


5-8. Let the people be of good courage, 
for their captivity is not meant for their 
destruction, but for chastisement. 


5. Be of good cheer.) ‘The Greek word 
(@apceire) is the same which is thus translated 
in the New Testament: it is used sometimes 
by the LX X. to represent the Hebrew which 
is more exactly rendered in the A. V. “ Fear 
not.” 


my people.| God is here the speaker. 


the memorial of TIsrael.| The remnant 
which keeps alive the remembrance of the 
nation is here called its “memorial.” This 
meaning of the word (uvnudsuvoy) follows 
very naturally from its use in such passages 
as Ps. ix. 6, xxxiv. 16, cix. 15, in which the 
utter destruction of a people is described as 
cutting off their “ memorial.” In this latter 
way the word is used very often in Ecclesi- 
asticus. ‘The sacrificial sense of “ memorial ” 
(Lev. ii. 2, &c.) is less appropriate here, though 
adopted by Ewald, whose explanation is rather 
fanciful: ‘ Thou incense-offering Israel: thus a 
poet or bold speaker might denominate that 
nation whose whole life (and therefore itself 
in a certain sense) ought to be continually a 
sweet odour for the true God.” 


6. Ye were sold to the nations.| “Ye were 
sold to the heathen,”—ze. given over into 
bondage or captivity, as in Lev. xxv. 39; 
Deut. xxvill. 68 ; and metaphorically in Rom. 
vil. 14, “sold under sin.” 

not for [your] destruction.| Omit “your.” 
This additional thought clearly shews that 
the author has borrowed his language from 
Esther vii. 4, ‘we are sold to be destroyed,” 
—literally, “for destruction,” the Greek 
words being the same as here (émpa@npev... 
eis amwAetav). 
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cause ye moved God to wrath, ye 
were delivered unto the enemies. 

7 For ye provoked him that made 
you by ’sacrificing unto devils, and 
not to God. 

8 Ye have forgotten the everlast- 
ing God, that brought you up; and 
ye have grieved Jerusalem, that nursed 

ou. 
/ g For when she saw the wrath of 
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[v. 7—11. 


God coming upon you, she said, 
Hearken, O ye that dwell about 
Sion: God hath brought upon me 
great mourning ; 

10 For I saw the captivity of my 
sons and daughters, which the Ever- 
lasting brought upon them. 

11 With joy did I nourish them ; 
but sent them away with weeping 
and mourning. 


but.| The conjunction (dé), though omitted 
in the Textus Receptus (Tischendorf), is 
undoubtedly genuine, and strengthens the 
antithesis to the negative clause, ‘not for 
destruction.” It is thus clearly implied that 
the Captivity is meant to be only a temporary 
chastisement. 


delivered unto the enemies.| “delivered 
over to your adversaries” (vrevayrtiois, as 
in Josh. v. 13; Isa. i. 24). 

7,8. Proof of the charge that Israel had 
“moved God to wrath.” The description of 
God as “ him that made you,” and in w. 8 as 
him “ that brought you up,” or nurtured you 
(rdv rpopevoarra), serves to aggravate the in- 
gratitude of His people. The language of the 
two verses is chiefly taken from Deut. xxxil. 
15-18: “He forsook God which made him 
... they provoked him to jealousy . . . they 
sacrificed unto devils, not to God . . . thou 
hast forgotten God that formed thee.” 


7. unto devils, and not to God.| Besides 
Deut. xxxii. 17, compare Ps. xcvi. 5, “ For all 
the gods of the nations are idols” (daiudva, 
LXX.); cvi. 37, “ Yea, they sacrificed their 
sons and their daughters unto devils;” 1 Cor. 
x. 20, on which passage see the note in the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ The true meaning 
of the original passage of Deuteronomy is 
given in the margin of the A. V., “ devils 
which were not God,” and placed beyond 
doubt by v. 21, “that which is not God” 


(Srerioa, er’ ov Oem). Render therefore 


here—“ unto daemons and no God.” The 
substitution of “daemons” for “devils” is 
required by the fact that “devil” (6 dcaSodos) 
is a name appropriated to “ the Prince of the 
daemons,” and the Greek word is never used 
as a substantive in the plural. Compare 
Archbp. Whately, ‘Good and Evil Angels,’ 
p. 88. See the Additional Note. 

8. the everlasting God.] Isa. xl. 28; Sus. 
UV. 42. 


that brought you up.| Literally, “ nursed 
you:” the LXX. use the Greek word 
(rpopevw) only in Ex. ii. 7, of Moses’ nurse. 


ge have grieved Jerusalem, that nursed you. | 


Jerusalem is personified as the mother and 
nurse of her people: compare Isa. liv. 1-6, 
13; Lam.i. 5,16; Tobit xili.9. She mourns 
over the sins which have driven her children 
into captivity, and made her desolate. 


9-16. Jerusalem appeals to her neighbours 
for pity. 

9. For when she saw the wrath of God 
coming upon you, she said.| “For she saw 
the wrath of God which had come upon 
you, and said.” The cause of the grief of 
Jerusalem is stated in the principal sentence 
“for she saw the wrath of God:” this 
therefore must not be reduced to a subordi- 
nate clause, as in the A. V. 


Hearken, O ye that dwell about Sion.| Com- 
pare v. 14, and v. 24 where the same words (ai 
mapotkot) are translated “the neighbours of 
Sion.” In this its original and simple mean- 
ing the word is used by classical writers, and 
by Aeschylus (‘ Persae,’ 869) is applied, exactly 
as it is here, to neighbouring cities or states: 
compare Jer. xlix. 18; Ll 40, “Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the neighbour cities thereof.” 
The more common meaning of the word 
(adpotxos) in the LXX. is “stranger” or 
‘* sojourner.” 


God hath brought upon me great mourning.] 
Most of the MSS. and versions insert “ for ” 
(yap) to mark more expressly the cause of the 
appeal, which Jerusalem makes to her neigh- 
bours for sympathy. But the conjunction is 
not necessary, and is very frequently omitted 
after “ Hearken” or “Hear.” Compare 
1 Chron. xxviii. 2;—2 Chron. xiii. 4, § ; xv. 2; 
XVill, 18 ;—Isa. xxvill. 22; XXxil. 9, 10; XXxix. 
§;—Jer. vi. 19;—Amos iil. 13 iv. 13; % £3 
vii. 16, &c. 

10. For I saw, @’c.} “For I have seen 
the captivity of my sons and daughters, which 
the Eternal hath brought upon them.” 
Here, as in the last clause of v. 9, the aorists 
referring to events supposed to be recent are 
better rendered by the perfect. 

The Alexandrian Codex and the Vulgate 
insert ‘“‘my people” (rot Aaov) before “my 
sons and daughters,”—a needless gloss. 


ll. JF ith joy.| “For with joy.” 
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of my sons and daughters, which the 
Everlasting hath brought upon them. 

15 For ‘he hath brought a nation f Det. 
upon them from far, a shameless na-” * 
tion, and of a strange language, who 
neither reverenced old man, nor 
pitied child. 

16 These have carried away the 
dear beloved children of the widow, 
and left her that was alone desolate 
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12 Let no man rejoice over me, a 
widow, and forsaken of many, who 
for the sins of my children am left 
desolate ; because they departed from 
the law of God. 

13 They knew not his statutes, 
nor walked in the ways of his com- 
mandments, nor ile in the paths 

yo fa ‘of discipline in his righteousness. 
argte 14 Let them that dwell about Sion 


come, and remember ye the captivity 


without daughters. 


sent them away.| Ie. into captivity: com- 
pare v. 23. 

12. rejoice over me.] I.e. exult in my mis- 
fortunes, as in vw 31; Mic. vii. 8; Obad. 
v. 12. 

a widow.) The Greek word (ynpa) 
sometimes has, both in classical and biblical 
usage, a general meaning, “ desolate” or 
“bereft.” It is thus applied to Jerusalem in 
Isa. xlix. 21: “I have lost my children, and 
am desolate” (ynpa) ; compare vv. 16 and 19, 
Lam. i. 1, and the opening lines of Heber’s 
‘ Palestine :’” 


“*Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, _ 
Mourn, widow’d Queen; forgotten Zion, 
mourn.” 


It is not necessary therefore to press the 
meaning “forsaken of God.” 


who... am left desolate.| “For the sins 
of my children am I left desolate.” The 
proper connexion of this with the following 
clause preserves the parallel arrangement of 
the original. 


departed.| “turned aside:” Job xxxi. 
7; Ps. cxix. 51, “declined.” The clause is 
taken word for word from Job xxxiv. 27, 
where A. V. has “ turned back.” 


13. knew not.| “considered not” (ovx 
€yvwoar) ; 7c. did not give heed to understand 
and observe them. ‘This clause, like the last, 
is taken word for word from Job xxxiv. 27, 
except that there the LXX. have eTeyvwoay, 
“would not consider,” A.V. Here the read- 
ing of Cod. A (épvAakap, “ kept ”) is a gloss. 

bis commandments.| “the commandments 
of God,” according to the better reading. 

trod in the paths.| Omit “ in.” 

of discipline in his righteousness.| The 
words may be connected in two ways: “ of 
his discipline in righteousness ” (Gaab), or 
“of discipline, in his righteousness.” The 
former might be justified by Ecclus. |. 27, 
“The instruction (wa:decas) of understanding 
and knowledge,” but it is simpler to connect 
“in his righteousness ” with the verb “ trod.” 


discipline.| ‘The Greek word (srat8eia), like 
the Hebrew ((D') to which it answers, 
is applied to the “ correction ” of children by 
their parents (Prov. xxii. 15 ; xxiii. 13) and 
of men by God (Jer. ii. 30); but also has the 
meaning “instruction” (Prov. i. 2, 7, and very 
frequently). 

Thus “the paths of discipline” are the 
paths in which God’s instruction and correc- 
tion should teach men to walk. 


14. A renewed appeal to the neighbouring 
cities, beginning in the 3rd person, passes by 
a lively and not unusual transition to the 
2nd person. The remainder of the verse is 
repeated from w. Io. 


15. Taken from Deut. xxviii. 49: “The 
Lord shall bring a nation against thee from 
far.” 


a shameless nation.| This answers to “a 
nation of fierce countenance,” in Deut. xxviii. 
50, whichis literally ‘anation strong of face,” 
and is rendered by the LX X. avaidés rpocara, 
“shameless of face.” Compare Dan. viil. 23. 


of a strange language.| The LXX.use the 
same word (a\AcyAwocor) in Ezek. ili. 6: it is 
rather a paraphrase than a literal rendering of 
the Hebrew in Deut. xxviii. 49, “ whose 
tongue thou shalt not understand” (A. V.). 


who neither reverenced.| “For they neither 
reverenced.” With “for,” the reading of 
the Vatican MS., this sentence gives the 
reason for the description “a shameless 
nation.” In Deut. xxviii. 50 it is—“ which shall 
not regard the person of the old, nor shew 
favour to the young :” but according to the 
LXX. “nor pity the young.” 

16. These have carried away.| “And they 
have carried away,”—a continuation of the 
statement, “he hath brought a nation upon 
them from far ” (v. 15). 

the dear beloved children.| “the beloved 
sons:” the mention of daughters separately 
shews that ‘‘sons” are here meant. 


and left her that was alone desolate without 
daughters.| “and robbed the lone woman 
of her daughters.” Codex A reads povoyevn, 
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17 But what can I help you? 

18 For he that brought these 
plagues upon you will deliver you 
from the hands of your enemies. 

1g Go your my O my children, 
go your way: for I am left desolate. 

20 I have put off the clothing of 


ee ‘peace, and put upon me the sack- 


i Or, 
the time 
of mine 


affiction. 


@ Ps, 116 
a. & 137. 
Je 


cloth of my prayer: I will cry unto 
the Everlasting '¢in my days. 

21 Be of good cheer, O my chil- 
dren, cry unto the Lord, and he 
’ shall deliver you from the power and 

hand of the enemies. 

22 For my hope is in the Ever- 
lasting, that he will save you; and 
joy is come unto me from the Holy 
One, because of the mercy which 
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[v. 17—25. 


shall soon come unto you from the 
Everlasting our Saviour. 

23 F sei sent you out with mourn- 
ing and weeping: but God will give 
you to me again with joy and glad- 
ness for ever. 

24. Like as now the neighbours of 
Sion have seen your captivity: 90 
shall they see shortly your salvation 
from our God, which shall come upon 
you with great glory, and brightness 
of the Everlasting. 

25 My children, suffer patiently 
the wrath that is come upon you 
from God: for thine enemy hath 
persecuted thee; but shortly thou 
shalt see his destruction, and shalt 
tread upon his neck. 


which word is used by the LXX. in the sense 
of “ desolate” in Ps. xxv. 16. 


17-29. After appealing to the neighbouring 
cities, Jerusalem now speaks to her children, 
as they are being led away into captivity. 

17. But what can I help you?| “But I— 
in what am I able to help you?” There 
is strong emphasis on the pronoun, the mean- 
ing being made clear by the next verse: “ It 
is not I, but God that must help you.” 


18. Jands.| “hand,” in the sense of 
“‘ power,” the common Hebrew idiom. See 
the Introd., § vi. p. 250. 


20. the clothing of peace.| “the robe of 
peace;” ie. the beautiful garment worn in 
times of prosperity. The word (oaroAn) is 
senerally used by the LXX. for a priestly, 
royal, or festal robe : compare Luke xv. 22, xx. 
46; John xix. 2, 5; Rev. vi. 11, vil. 9, 13, 14. 

the sackcloth of my prayer.| “the sackcloth 
of my supplication,” ie. the sackcloth which 
I wear as a suppliant in my distress. But in 
Ps, xxil. 24 the LX X. use Sénows for “ afflic- 
tion;” and a comparison of v. 1 makes it 
probable that we should adopt the same 
meaning here,—“ the sackcloth of my a flio- 
tion.” Compare Esther (Apocr.) xiv. 2. 


I will cry unto the Everlasting in my days.] 
“TI will cry unto the Eternal all the days 
of my life.” Compare Ps. cxvi. 2, “I will 
call upon him as long as I live,” where the 
margin gives “in my days,” and the Greek is 
the same as here, arid in Isa. xxxix. 8. 

21. unto the Lord.) “unto God.” 


22. For my hope is in the Everlasting, that he 
quill save you.| ““For I hope in the Eternal 
for your salvation.” See the Additional 
Note. By “salvation” is here meant a 


happy return from exile (see wv. 24, 29, 37), 
with all the blessings which Prophecy con- 
nected with it. 


the Holy One.) ‘This, as a title of God, ts 
repeated in v. 37 and v. 5: compare Hab. il. 
3; Isa. xl. 25, &c. 


shall soon come.| Compare vv. 34, 25, and 
see Introduction, § iii. p. 244. 


the Everlasting our Saviour.\| “the 
Eternal your Saviour ;” see Appendix at the 
end of the Introduction, p. 253. The words 
are partly taken from Ps. xxiv. 5, which may 
be rendered, according to the LXX., “He 
shall receive blessing from the Lord, and 
mercy from God his Saviour.” Ps. cvi. 21: 
“‘forgat God their Saviour.” The phrase 
‘God of (our) salvation” in the A.V. of the 
Psalms is in the LXX. “ God our Saviour.” 
Compare Isa. xlili. 3, &c. 


24. Like as now.) “For like as now.” 
By “the neighbours of Sion” are meant the 
neighbouring cities, as in v. 9. 

By “brightness” is meant the moral 
splendour of God’s attributes, which will be 
displayed in the deliverance and restoration of 
His people. 


25. suffer patiently.| ‘The verb is properly 
intransitive, “be long-suffering,” and seems 
to be nowhere else followed by an accusative. 

for thine enemy hath persecuted thee.| Omit 
“ for,” which is not found in the Vatican MS. 
“The shorter and more abrupt reading is 
better suited to the impassioned tone of the 
context.” (Fritzsche.) 


tread upon his neck.| “tread upon their 
necks.” Taken from the Septuagint version 
of Deut. xxxiii, 29. The frequent inter- 
changes of the singular and plural are 


v. 26—34. | 


26 'My delicate ones have gone 
‘ rough ways, and were taken away as 
a flock caught of the enemies. 

27 Be of good comfort, O my 
children, and cry unto God: for ye 
shall be remembered of him that 
brought these things upon you. 

28 For as it was your mind to go 
astray from God: so, being returned, 
seek him ten times more. 

29 For he that hath brought these 
plagues upon you shall bring you 
everlasting joy again with your sal- 
vation. 


characteristic of the speaker’s emotion. For 


examples in the N. T., see Winer, § Ixiii. 


26. My delicate ones.| Mic. i. 16; Deut. 
xxvill. 56; Isa. xlvii. 1, 8. “He calls them 
delicate who lived in ease and plenty, as 
having no experience of hardships.” (Theo- 
doret.) 


and were taken away. | 
away.” 

a flock caught of the enemies.| “a flock 
ravaged by enemies.” 


27. Repeated from wv. 21. 
that brought.| “that bringeth,” Cod. Vat. 


28. so, being returned, seek him ten times 
more.| “so tenfold more return and 
seek him.” 


29. everlasting joy again with your salva- 
tion.| Omit “again,” to which there is nothing 
answering in the Greek. ‘“ Your. salvation ” 
—i.e. your restoration from exile—shall be 
accompanied with the enduring joy “ which 
goes hand in hand with righteousness and the 
fear of God: see v. 36; v. 1-4.” (Fritzsche.) 
See above on v. 22. 


iv. 3o—v. 9. Jerusalem now ceases to ad- 
dress her children, and herself receives com- 
fort from the prophet. 


30. be that gave thee that name will comfort 
thee.| ‘The etymology of the name Jerusalem 
is much disputed : according to Gesenius and 
First it means “ Foundation of peace.” Here 
the allusion is to the latter part of the name, 
“peace.” It is, however, doubtful whether 
there is any allusion to the name “ Jerusalem” 
atall. The A. V. needs correction, thus: 
“he that called thee by name.” 

Many names are suggested: “the holy 
city” (Isa. xlviii. 2; lii.1); “the city of God” 
(Pss. xlvi. 4; xlvili. 1, 8; Ixxxvil. 3): ‘the 
city of the Lord” (Isa. Ix. 14); “the city of 
righteousness” (Isa. i. 26); “the thrine of 
the Lord” (Jer. ili.17). Other commentators 
refer to such passages as li. 15; Jer. xxv. 29, 


“they were taken 
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30 Take a good heart, O Jeru- 
salem: for he that gave thee that 
name will comfort thee. 

31 Miserable are they that afflicted 
thee, and rejoiced at thy fall. 

32 Miserable are the cities which 
thy children served: miserable is she 
that received thy sons. 

33 For as she rejoiced at thy ruin, 
and was glad of thy fall: so shall 
she be grieved for her own deso- 
lation. 

34. For I will take away the re- 
joicing of her great multitude, and 


“the city which is called by my name;” and 
Isa. lxii. 2, “Thou shalt be called by a new 
name, which the mouth of the Lord shall 
name,” and wv. 4, “Thou shalt be called 
Hephzibah.” 

It is not necessary to the argument to 
determine what particular name, if any, is 
intended: “ The fact that God has ‘called 
thee by name’ is itself a pledge that He will 
comfort thee.” 


31. Miserable.| The word (deiAao) ex- 
presses contempt as much as pity: it is the 
opposite to paxapiot, v. 4. 


32. which thy children served.| “to which 
thy children became bondsmen.” 


she that received thy sons.| The verb 
(Séyouac) seems hardly appropriate to re- 
ceiving captives, yet Babylon is evidently 
meant here; and though the preceding de- 
scriptions are more vague, they also point to 
Babylon, as is clear from comparing v. 31 
with v. 33. The cities mentioned in wv. 32 
are the cities of Babylonia among which the 
Jewish exiles were distributed. 


33. Kneucker (who in this follows Schiirer 
and Volkmar) finds in these verses allusions 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
A.D. 70, and to the great triumph of Titus. 
But see Introduction, § vi. p. 250. 


rejoiced at thy ruin, and was glad of thy fall.) 
In the Greek the words of the latter clause 
(evtcbpavOn, mrGua) are stronger than those of 
the former (éydpn, mra@ots). The case is ex- 
actly the reverse in our A.V., which borrows 
the strong word “ruin” from the Latin. A 
more correct rendering would be: “was 
glad at thy falling, and rejoiced over 
thy ruin.” 


34. According to the frequent custom of 
the prophets, God is introduced for a mo- 
ment as speaking in the first person. 


For I will take away the rejoicing of her 
great multitude.| “And I will take away 
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ch, §. 5. 


her pride shall be turned into mourn- 
ing. 
35 For fire shall come upon her 
from the Everlasting, long to endure; 
and she shall be inhabited of devils 


for a great time. 
36 *O Jerusalem, look about thee 


from her the rejoicing,” &c. The latter 
words may describe either the rejoicing of the 
city over her great population (genitive of the 
object, soAvoxAias) or the joy of the great 
multitude itself. This latter is the usual con- 
struction of dya\Atapa in the LXX. See Ps. 
xlviii. 2, cxix. 111; and, for the thought, Isa. 
xxiv. 8-1 ae 


35. Here the prophet speaks again. There 
is an allusion to the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, to which the destruction of 
Babylon is compared also by Isaiah, xiii. 19. 

long to endure.| Literally, “for long days,” 
ze.“for many days.” 


devils.| ‘“daemone:” see on vw. 7, and 
com Isa. xiii. 21: ‘“ Owls (cecpnves) shall 
dwell there, and satyrs (8a:cdva) shall dance 
there ;” namely, in Babylon. 

Sor a great time.| See note on Epistle of 
Jeremy (Baruch vi.), v. 3. “The ex ion 
shews that he did not predict that she should 
be always utterly uninhabited, but for a long 
time: and she is inhabited now by a few 
Jews.” (Theodoret.) 


36, 87. Prophecy of the return of the 
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[v. 35—37- 


toward the east, and behold the joy 
that cometh unto thee from God. 

37 Lo, thy sons come, whom thou 
sentest away, they come gathered 
together from the east to the west 
by the word of the Holy One, re- 
joicing in the glory of God. 


captives from Babylon. The author in the 
assumed person of Baruch, professing to 
predict the return from captivity, sets bisaself 
in the very time of that return,—a proof that 
such was the well-known style of the real 
prophets, and therefore a refutation of the 
main objection which modern critics have 
urged against Isaiah’s authorship of the latter 
portion of the book which bears his name. 
See Introduction, § iii. p. 244. 


36. the joy that cometh unto thee from God. 
That is the joy foretold in v. 22. - 


37. from the east to the west.| Te. from 
all quarters. The phrase is repeated below 
v. 5. Compare Isa. xhii. 5; Zech. viii. 7. 
‘© When the exiles in Babylon had 
those also came back who had fled at the 
time of the war, and occupied the western 
and southern regions; and this is why he 
made mention of those who came from the 
west.” (Theodoret.) 

rejoicing in the glory of God.] “ Because it 
is not in their own power that they have got 
the better of their enemies, but God, who 
gave them up, restored their liberty.” (Theo- 
doret.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES To VERSES 7, 8, AND 33. 


7, 8. Kneucker regards the whole passage 
from “ him that made you” (v. 7) to “ forgot- 
ten” in v. 8 as an interpolation on the following 
grounds, which appear to be quite erroneous: 

(1) In Deut. xxxii. 18, “God that formed 
thee,” the participle stands in apposition to a 
preceding subject; and the omission of the 
subject by our author is not in accordance 
with Hebrew usage. But a similar use of 
the Hebrew participle, not in apposition to 
a preceding subject, is often found, as, for 
instance, in Job xxxi. 15, xl. 19; Isa. xvii. 7, 


xii. 11. 

(2) “Forgotten” is very weak after “ pro- 
voked,” to which the only proper parallel is 
“ve have grieved.” But “ forgotten” is taken 
ooo from the original passage, Deut. xxxii. 
18. 

7. devils.) Fritzsche and Reuss find here 
in the word Satpoviors an imaginary proof that 
the author held the later Alexandrine doctrine 
concerning devils. “ According to the prophets, 


the false gods are purely imaginary beings, 
but they were regarded later as evil spirits 
who had induced men to worship them” 
(Reuss). 

The supposed proof is at once confuted by 
the fact that the LX X. use vios in Deut. 
xxxii. 17, from which our author is evidently 
borrowing his language. The acceptance of 
a word already employed in the Septuagint 
version is no proof that the writer holds the 
Alexandrine doctrine. 

22. The peculiar construction—éni re 
aiovig fAmioca Thy cwTnpiay dpov—is explained 
by Fritzsche as being made up of the two usual 
constructions «Arifeiy te eArifew éwi ra 
But Reusch and Kneucker regard it as a close 
imitation of a Hebrew construction such as is 
found in Ps. xxxvii. 5, “ Commit thy way unto 
the Lord,” and Prov. xvi. 3, “Commit thy 
works unto the Lord,” in both which passages 
the Hebrew verb means literally “roll,” ¢. 
“ devolve.” | 


v. I—5.] 


CHAPTER V. 

t Jerusalem is moved to rejoice, § and to behold 

ther return out of captivity with glory. 
UT off, O Jerusalem, the gar- 
ment of thy mourning and 
affliction, and put on the comeliness 
of the glory that cometh from God 

for ever. 

2 Cast about thee a double gar- 
ment of the righteousness which 
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cometh from God ; and set a diadem 
on thine head of the glory of the 
Everlasting. 

3 For God will shew thy bright- 
ness unto every country under heaven. 

4 For thy name shall be called of 
God for ever The peace of righte- 
ousness, and The glory of God’s 
worship. 


5 Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand 


CHAPTER V. 


A PROMISE OF LASTING HAPPINESS AND 
BLESSING TO JERUSALEM. 


1. the comeliness of the glory.| ‘The same 
Greek words (evspemera Sd£ns) are used by 
the LXX. in Jer. xxiii. 9, but are there an 
evident mistranslation. ‘The metaphor here 
is the same as in iv. 20 (where see note), and 
is frequent in Isaiah, e.g. lil. 1, “put on thy 
beautiful garments” (riv ddfav cov); lxi. 3, 
“the garment of praise” (dd6&ns); Ix. 10, 
“the garment of salvation.” Compare Psalm 
of Solomon xi. 8, “ Put on, O Jerusalem, thy 
garments of glory, make ready thy robe of 
holiness.” 


2. a double garment.| “the double gar- 
ment” (éimAoida); ze. a large mantle or 
cloak. When Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 14), “he is covered 
with a mantle.” In Ps. cix. 29 it is said 
concerning the wicked, “Let them cover 
themselves with their own confusion as with 
a mantle;” and in Job xxix. 14, “I put on 
righteousness, and it clothed me,” the LXX. 
render the last clause “like a mantle” (ica 
berdoide). 

Fritzsche remarks: “ It is to be observed 
that here ‘righteousness,’ ze. right conduct 
in all respects, is in the most general sense 
traced back to God as its source from whence 
it proceeds: . . . and from wv. 4 it is quite 
clear that ‘righteousness’ as a virtue is in- 
tended.” 

This sense of the word (d:xatoovvn) Is 
acknowledged by all in wv. 4, but here the 
meaning appears to be the same as in wv. 9, 
—namely, “ goodness,” “ kindness,” “ mercy.” 
The word often has this meaning in the 
Septuagint, as will be seen by comparing the 
following passages in which it is employed in 
the Greek with the A. V., which renders the 
Hebrew word (1DM) by “mercy ” or “ kind- 
ness :” Gen. xix. 19, XX. 13, XXi. 23, XXIV. 27, 
XXXll. 10; Ex. xv. 13, xxxiv. 7; Prov. xx. 28; 
Isa. Ixili. 7. 

a diadem.| “the diadem” (rn pirpar), the 
same word which the LXX. use in Isa. 1xi. 


10: compare Judith x. 3, xvi. 8, “a tire.” 
In these passages it means the turban or tiara 
worn by women, but it is also frequently 
used of the High Priest’s “ mitre,” as in 
Ex. xxviii. 37. Jerusalem, decked once more 
as a bride, is to be crowned with “the glory 
of the Eternal.” 


3. unto every country under heaven.| For 
the Greek phrase, which means literally 
*‘the whole region under heaven,” compare 
Ex. xvil. 14, Deut. xxv. 19, and especially 
Luke xvil. 24. 


4. called of God.| See note on iv. 30. 


The peace of righteousness.| I.e. the peace 
which is the fruit of righteousness: compare 
Isa. xxxil. 17; James ll. 18. 


The glory of God’s worship.| The Greek 
word (@eocéSera) means in the Septuagint 
“the fear of God” (Gen. xx. 11; Job xxviii. 
28), or “godliness” (Ecclus. 1. 25); and 
thus in 1 Tim. ii. ro differs from evoéBera 
in the same chapter, v. 2, only in being 
expressly limited to the reverence and piety 
which are shewn towards God. (See Trench, 
‘N. T. Synonyms,’ i. 202.) 

The meaning, therefore, of the second 
name here promised to Jerusalem ts, ‘ The 
glory which is the fruit of godliness,” The 
A.V.seems to fix the thought chiefly upon the 
glory of outward worship, as (many suppose) 
in Ps..Xxix, 2. 

Reusch, who regards the book as a genuine 
prophecy of Baruch, argues that the promises 
of this verse extend to a moral renewal and 
perfecting of Israel; and that this having been 
only partially and imperfectly realized by the 
Jews after their return from captivity, the 
complete fulfilment is only seen “ in the Jeru- 
salem to which the Jerusalem of the Old 
Testament is transfigured by the Messiah in 
the Church.” But the Messianic tone is 
sufficiently accounted for by the author’s 
intimate knowledge and free use of the pro- 
phetic books, without our assuming that the 
writer was Baruch, and Baruch a prophet. 


5. Arise, O Jerusalem.| Isa. li. 17, “ Stand 
up, O Jerusalem.” 
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east, and behold thy children gathered 
from the west unto the east by the 
word of the Holy One, rejoicing in 
the remembrance of God. 

6 For they departed from thee 
on foot, and were led away of their 
enemies: but God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted with glory, as 
children of the kingdom. 

7 For God hath appointed that 


“34> bevery high hill, and banks of long 
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ch. 4.36: on high, and “look about toward the 


[v. 6—9. 


continuance, should be cast down, 
and vallies filled up, to make even 
the ground, that Israel may go safely 
in the glory of God. 

8 Moreover even the woods and 
every sweetsmelling tree shall over- 
shadow Israel by the commandment 
of God. 

g For God shall lead Israel with 
joy in the light of his glory with the 
mercy and righteousness that cometh 
from him. 


and stand on high.| “and stand upon 
the height:” compare Isa. xl. 9. 


look about, do’c.} Isa. lx. 4: “ Lift up thine 
eyes round about, and see: all they gather 
themselves together, they come to thee: thy 
sons shall come from far,” &c. See on iv. 37, 
and compare Ps. of Solomon xi. 3, “Stand 
upon high, O Jerusalem, and see thy children 
gathered from the east and from the west.” 


in the remembrance of God.) “in God's 
remembrance:” the obvious reference to 
iv. 27, “Ye shall be remembered of him that 
brought these things upon you,” leaves no 
room for the ambiguity contained in the A.V. 


6. For they departed, d'c.) “For they 
went out from thee on foot led away by 
enemies, but God bringeth them in unto 
thee lifted up with glory as a royal 
throne.” Compare Isa. xlix. 22, “ They shall 
bring thy sons in their arms, and thy daughters 
shall be carried upon their shoulders ;” Ixvi. 
20, “ And they shall bring all your brethren 
for an offering unto the Lord, out of all 
nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and in 
litters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts, 
to my holy mountain Jerusalem.” 

The comparison to “a royal throne,” 
literally “throne of the kingdom” (1 Kings 
i. 46; 2 Chron. vii. 18), has been regarded 
by most interpreters as unusual, and by some 
as inadmissible. The origin of the various 
reading “as sons of a kingdom” (Cod. A, 
&c.) is probably to be traced to this sup- 
posed difficulty. But the use of a “moving 
throne” among the Persians, and of litters or 
palanquins by the Egvptians, makes it pro- 
bable that what is here meant is such a seat 
or throne either carried on men’s shoulders 
or as a horse-litter. The figure is then most 
appropriate to the triumphant return of the 
captives in regal state. See Delitzsch on 
‘The Song of Solomon,’ iii. 7-9; and Kitto, 
* Biblical Cyclopedia,’ LITTER. 

7. God kath appointed.| An evident refer- 


ence to Isa. xl. 4, the language of which 
passage is closely followed here. 


every high hill and banks of long continuance. | 
“every high mountain and lasting hills:” 
Deut. xxxiii. 15, and xii. 2 (O:v@v). 


cast down.| “made low.” 


to make even.| Mic. vii. 12 (els dpadroper). 
Compare Ps. of Solomon xi. 5, “The high 
mountains hath he brought down to make 
even ground (eis duadiopuov) for them.” The 
LXX. use the word only in Mic. vii. 12, and 
there it is a mistranslation. 


go safely in the glory of God.| ‘The allusion 
here, as in v. 9, “in the light of his glory,” is 
to the light that guided Israel in the wilder- 
ness. See Ps. of Solom. xi. 7, quoted below 
on v. 8. For the construction compare Job 
XxIX. 3 (Ore rm Gwrtt atrov ¢ropevdpny), 


‘when by his light I walked.” 


8. and every sweetsmelling tree.| The 
Greek words (may £vAoy evwSias) are not 
found in the Septuagint, but only in Ps. of 
Solomon xi. 7, “ Every sweetsmelling tree 
did God cause to spring up for them, that 
Israel might pass on in charge of the glory of 
their God.” 


shall overshadow Israel.| “made a shade 
for Israel” (Ewald): compare Jonah iv. 6. 
In the liveliness of his description the author 
writes as if the return were already past. 
Compare Ps. of Solomon xi. 6, “The forests 
made a shade for them.” 

9. God shall lead Israel.) Ex. xiii. 31 
(1yyetrTo). 

in the light.| “by the light:” see on . 7. 

the mercy and righteousness that cometh 
from him.| The goodness of God towards 
His people is called “mercy,” as being un- 
merited, and “righteousness,” as bemg a 
faithful adherence to His promises. See note 
on v. 2. 
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§ I, CoNTENTS. 


VERSES 1=7: PREFATORY STATE- 
MENT.—The “ Epistle of Jeremy” pro- 
fesses to be a copy of a letter sent by 
the prophet Jeremiah to the Jews who 
were about to be carried away captives to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. He tells 
them, by God’s command, that their 
captivity is the punishment of their sins, 
and that it will be long before they shall 
be brought back in peace (vv. 1-3). 

Meanwhile they must keep themselves 
free from the idolatry which they will see 
in Babylon, and remain true to the Lord, 
whose angel will protect them (vv. 4-7). 

VERSES 8—72: THE VANITY OF IDOLS. 
— From this point onward the whole 
Epistle is occupied in setting forth at 
large the vanity of idols and the folly of 
idol-worship. 

There is no clear logical arrangement 
of the thoughts, but the divisions are 
marked by the recurrence of a refrain, 
which is apparently intended to give a 
sort of rhythmical air to the whole com- 
position. 

This refrain occurs first at v. 16, “they 
are known not to be gods: therefore 
fear them not :” it is repeated with slight 
variations at vv. 23, 29, 65, and 69; 
which verses may therefore be taken as 
marking the divisions of the Epistle. 
The question, ‘‘ How can they be called 


gods ?” also recurs in slightly varied 
forms at vv. 30, 40, 44, 46, 49, 52, 56. 

Most of the thoughts are found in 
Ps, cxv. 4-8 (cxxxv. 15-18); Isa. xliv. 
9-19; Jer. x. 3-9; Wisdom xiii. ro—19, 
XV. 13-17. 


§ II. THE suPPOsED AUTHOR. 


The occasion described in vv. 1, 2 
seems to be that on which Nebuchad- 
nezzar, “in the eighth year of his reign” 
(2 Kings xxiv. 12), carried away Jecho- 
niah and all the chief men of Judah, with 
great treasures, to Babylon. 

At that time (B.c. 597) Jeremiah sent 
a letter ‘‘from Jerusalem unto the residue 
of the elders which were carried away 
captives ... from Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, after that Jeconiah the king and the 
queen ... were departed from Jeru- 
salem” (Jer. xxix. 2). 

The fact that Jeremiah had written 
one such letter to the captives seems to 
have suggested the idea of dignifying by 
his name another letter not written in 
reality till many ages after his death. 

The purport also of this second letter, 
as an argument against the folly of idol- 
atry, was appropriate to the character 
and position of Jeremiah, and to the 
spirit of his genuine writings. It is in 
fact little more than an enlargement of 
the prophet’s warning against idolatry in 
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chap. x. 1-16, from which passage, and 
from Ps. cxv. 4-8 and Isa, xliv. 9-19, 
much of the argument, and even of the 
language, is freely borrowed. 

The assumption of the name of Jere- 
miah does not necessarily imply an in- 
tention to deceive: it was in accordance 
with the literary usage of the later cen- 
turles B.C., and was probably understood 
to mean nothing more than that the 
author had endeavoured to imitate the 
manner and spirit of the elder prophet, 
and to write for his own generation as 
he supposed Jeremiah might have written 
under the same circumstances. 

That the imitation is not very suc- 
cessful, may be judged from the admis- 
sions even of those who try to maintain 
the actual authorship of Jeremiah: thus 
Reusch (p. 78), in describing the com- 
position, says: “There is a long series 
of facts brought forward, from which it 
may be clearly seen that the gods have 
no power nor life. ‘There is no strict 
logical arrangement prevailing in the 
development of the subject, but the 
facts are simply placed one after another, 
some of them repeated several times in a 
slightly modified form, and sometimes 
also facts wholly different in character 
are set side by side. The enumeration 
of them is only interrupted by the state- 
ment—ten times repeated as a sort of 
refrain at varying intervals and in varied 
form—‘ whence it is seen, that they are 
no gods: therefore fear them not.’ ” 

It is strange that a scholar who sees 
so clearly and describes so fairly the 
character of the writing can yet believe 
that Jeremiah was its author. It has 
none of the grace or power of Hebrew 
poetry, nor even its outward form,— 
nothing but a monotonous repetition of 
one prosaic sentence as a sort of refrain. 
From first to last we feel not a breath of 
the genuine spirit of prophecy; no spark 
of the fire which burned so fiercely in 
the words of Jeremiah, and made him so 
terrible to the sinners of his day; not 
one sound of the sorrowful sighing of 
his soul over the sins and calamities of 
his country. 

The inferiority of style is admitted : 
how is it to be explained? When Ewald 
says that the author writes like an orator 
who proves and exhausts his subject from 
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every point of view, and shews not the 
remotest movement towards prophetic 
flight (‘ History of Israel,’ v. 479, E. Tr.), 
Reusch can only reply that “the Jews who 
were carried into captivity with Zedekiah 
belonged for the most part to the lower 
classes; and the fact that the letter was 
intended chiefly for the great mass of the 
people, explains its popular form and 
the mode of representation which is cha- 
racterised by Ewald quite correctly. For 
such readers it was very proper to draw 
attention to the multitude of tangible 
facts which shew the nothingness of the 
false gods. This also explains why the 
letter agrees in the thoughts with other 
passages in which Jeremiah speaks of 
idolatry, especially with chap. x., but 
differs in its mode of expression from his 
prophecies. Its particular and tem- 
porary aim also helps to explain why it 
was not adopted into the collection of 
the prophet’s predictions.” 

Unhappily for this argument, the 
author professes to write to the Jews 
who were carried into captivity, not with 
Zedekiah, but previously with Jechoniah ; 
and these belonged for the most part 
not to the lower, but to the higher classes 
(2 Kings xxiv. 14-16). 

When an able and zealous advocate 
of the genuineness of the Epistle is re- 
duced to so feeble a defence, based upon 
a palpable error, it is needless to discuss 
the question of Jeremiah’s authorship any 
further. 


§ III. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


An advocate of the genuineness of the 
Epistle must of necessity maintain that 
it was written at first in Hebrew. ‘This 
opinion, though still defended by some 
Roman Catholic commentators, as Welte 
and Reusch, is rejected without hesita- 
tion by the great majority of competent 
and impartial critics. The general judg- 
ment is thus expressed by Fritzsche (p. 
206): “If any one of the Apocryphal 
books was composed in Greek, this cer- 
tainly was. The style, it is true, bears 
traces of the Hellenistic dialect, but, for 
Hellenistic Greek, it is very pure, and 
contains many rare forms and combina- 
tions. Of Hebraism there are but rare 
and slight reminiscences.” 
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The facts upon which this judgment is 
based cannot be denied : and Reusch, in 
reply to it, can only plead that “ This cha- 
racter of the writing is far from proving 
that the letter could not possibly be a 
translation from the Hebrew. The trans- 
lator, who perhaps is not the same as the 
translator of the book Baruch, might pos- 
sibly translate freely and in seemingly 
good Greek style; and in the explanation 
of the Epistle occasion will often be pre- 
sented for pointing to passages which a 
Greek author would certainly have ex- 
pressed otherwise, and which betray a 
translator who in some particulars did 
not perfectly understand the original, or 
know how to render it, and did not con- 
fine himself so closely to the letter of 
the original as we could have wished.” 

The instances quoted by Reusch from 
Welte in support of this answer are the 
following :-— 

(a.) Inconsistencies of Greek construction. 
—Verse 6: xpooxuvety with the accusa- 
tive, and with the dative in the very next 
verse. 

The worthlessness of this objection is 
apparent from Reusch’s own note on v. 
6: ‘“‘ Ipocxvuvety is construed sometimes 
with the dative, sometimes with the 
accusative: the latter is more in accor- 
dance with the Greek usage, the former 
with the Hebrew.” 

In John iv. 23 we find the same varia- 
tion in a single verse: it is therefore no 
evidence of a Hebrew original. 

Verses 8,68: “ The neuter plural with 
its verb in the singular, and in the plural 
in the same verse.” 

Again we refer to Reusch himself on 
v. 8 for an answer: “"Eoré and dwayvra ; 
after the subject in the neuter plural the 
singular is admissible, and the plural.” 

The transition in the same verse from 
singular to plural, both referring to the 
same subject, is found also in John x. 4. 

Verse 38: “eb woety with the accusa- 
_ tive, and in v. 64 with the dative.” 

Reusch’s note on v, 38 is: “eb zovety 
here, as is usual, with the accusative ; in 
v. 64, Hebraistically with the dative. ‘ 
The classical usage with the accusative 
is most common in the LXX. But the 
dative occurs in Ex. i, 20, Josh. xxiv. 20, 
and five times in Ecclesiasticus: it also 


occurs in Mark xiv. 7 with ed wouty, and 
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in Luke vi. 27 with xalds worety. It may 
therefore rightly be called Hellenistic, 
but does not give evidence of a Hebrew 
original, 

(.) “The use of the future in a 
thoroughly Hebraistic manner in vv. 33, 
34, 67.” On v. 33 Reusch wnites : “ The 
future évdvcovow is here especially harsh, 
and in this and other passages is only to 
be explained from a close adherence to 
the Hebrew.” 

But there is no need to assume “a 
close adherence to the Hebrew ;” for the 
future is better explained as expressing 
a general truth (Rom. iii 20; Gal. i. 16), 
or probable event. See Winer, ‘Gr. of 
N. T. Greek,’ 111. xl 6; Bernhardy, 
‘ Syntax,’ p. 377. 

¢.) “The construction BovAcverGa 
apos twa (v. 48) is not found in classi- 
cal Greek, but answers closely to the 
Hebrew ON xiv.” 

In Tromm’s Concordance the Greek 
construction is cited only thrice (2 Kings 
vi. 8; Isa, xl. 14; Jer. xxxvi.16), and 
only i in the first instance is it a translation 
of the Hebrew phrase quoted by Reusch. 
Its occurrence in the Epistle only shews 
that the author was familiar with the 
style of the Septuagint. 

(@.) Welte notices also the use of the 
singular 76 xpécwroyv atrév In vv. 13, 21 
for the plural, as shewing that there 
stood in the Hebrew text 0/9°2B. 

The inference is quite unwarranted. 
In v. 22 we find in like manner rd capa 
airév, as in rt Cor. vi. 19 (rd capa 
tpov) ; and this use of the singular, to 
express an object which belongs to each 
of several individuals, is not at all un- 
common. See Matt. xvii. 6, xxii. 16; 
Luke ii. 31; 2 Cor. vill 24, passages in 
which mpécwzov is so used. 

If these supposed traces of Hebraism 
be compared with the instances found in 
the first part of Baruch (Introduction to 


3 Baruch, § V.), it will be evident that they 


are quite insufficient to give even a show 
- probabiisty to the theory of a Hebrew 


When Reusch replies that there is no 
proof “that a Hebrew original is tmpos- 
sible,” he makes an unreasonable demand 
for such demonstrative evidence as the 
nature of the case excludes. 
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We may safely accept Ewald’s judg- 
ment (‘ Prophets of the O. T.,’ v. 139, E. 
Tr.), that the author’s “ Greek language 
seeks occasionally [as in v. 4, ddopowwié- 
res ddopowHyre] to assume the peculiari- 
ties of the Hebrew: but even in this 
respect he only partially succeeds.” 

Schiirer also (in his ‘History of the 
Jewish People in the time of Jesus 
Christ,’ Leipsic, 1886) decides that the 
Greek is certainly original. 


§ IV. Osject oF THE EPISTLE. 


Though the author writes under an 
assumed name, his work is not on that 
account to be put aside as a mere literary 
forgery: it has a serious practical purpose 
which cannot be overlooked. 

The writer is evidently making an 
earnest appeal to persons actually living 
in the midst of heathenism, and needing 
to be warned and encouraged against 
temptations to apostasy (vv. 5-7). He 
shews an intimate knowledge of the 
details of idol-worship such as could 
hardly be possessed by any but an eye- 
witness: and thus, as Ewald observes 
(‘ History of Israel,’ v. 479, E. Tr.), “ the 
numerous close allusions to idolatrous 
usages confer on this composition a high 
historical value.” ‘The condition of the 
readers thus indicated corresponds with 
that of the Jewish communities de- 
scended from those captives who, after 
the destruction of Babylon, instead of re- 
turning to Jerusalem, chose to remain in 
the country where they had made them- 
selves a home. ‘These, who were by far 
‘the greater portion of the Captivity, 
formed the nucleus of those numerous 
colonies throughout the East “ from India 
unto Ethiopia” (Esther viii. 9), which 
were included under the general title of 
‘‘The Dispersion” (James 11; 1 Pet. 


i. 1). 

‘a whether the letter was intended 
for the common benefit of “the Disper- 
sion among the Greeks” (John vii. 35), 
or for some particular community, the 
local colouring is with perfect propriety 
borrowed from the position of their an- 
cestors, the original captives in Babyton. 

That position is admirably described 
by Ewald (‘History of Israel,’ v. 24): 
‘The very closeness of this contact 
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(with heathenism), and the accuracy of 
the knowledge thus obtained, must have 
created a profound repulsion in all the 
deeper minds; and the fact that the 
genius of heathenism had been developed 
by the Babylonians of this very period to 
the highest point of art and science of 
which it was susceptible, but had become 
utterly corrupt as a rule of life, neces- 
sarily increased the horror with which it 
was regarded. Thus the rejection, in the 
most contemptuous manner conceivable, 
of every feature of heathenism kept pace 
with the deepening consciousness of the 
eternal truth of their own religion : and 
never before had all the senseless and 
therefore intrinsically ridiculous notions 
involved in idol-worship been pur- 
sued and exposed in detail as they were 
now.” 

Though the historian is here speaking 
of the actual period of the Captivity, and 
grounding his remarks, according to his 
own well-known theory, upon the wn- 
tings of Jeremiah and the so-called Deu- 
tero-Isaiah or ‘‘ Great Unnamed,” his 
description is quite as appropriate to the 
circumstances of “the Dispersion” seve- 
ral centuries later, and especially to the 
Epistle of Jeremy. 

The author was certainly a Hellenistic 
Jew, and possibly, as Fritzsche thinks, a 
Jew of Alexandria: but, whether living 
in Egypt or elsewhere, he doubtless had 
good reason for laying the scene in 
Babylon, and veiling his fierce attack on 
idol-gods under the venerable name of 
Jeremiah, instead of openly deriding in 
his own name the religion of the people 
among whom he dwelt. 


§ V. APPROXIMATE DaTE, 


Attempts have been made to find a 
relative date for the Epistle of Jeremy 
from a supposed allusion to it in 2 Macc. 
ii, r, 2, where it is said to have been 
“‘found in the records, that Jeremy the 
prophet commanded them that were 
carried away .. . not to forget the 
commandment of the Lord, and that 
they should not err in their minds, when 
they see images of silver and gold with 
their ornaments,” 

The language of the last clause is very 
similar to that of the Epistle in vv. 4-6; 
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and Ewald, who recognises the allusion, 
observes that “there is no reason why 
the writer of 2 Maccabees should not 
have been acquainted with our little 
book” (‘ Prophets,’ v. 141, E. Tr.). 
Herzfeld takes the opposite view, that 
the coincidence of language proves the 
Epistle to be the later work. Fritzsche 
however, with better judgment, thinks 
that the similarity of language is not such 
as to afford a safe criterion. 

At all events, the supposed allusion to 
our Epistle seems to be excluded by the 
statement in 2 Macc. i. 4: “ It was also 
contained in the same writing, that the 
prophet, being warned of God, com- 
manded the tabernacle and the ark to go 
with him, as he went forth into the 
mountain, where Moses climbed up, and 
saw the heritage of God.” The Epistle 
contains no such reference to the taber- 
nacle and the ark, nor to the command 
“ to take of the fire” (v. 1). 

Another supposed note of time is the 
frequent reference to offending, resisting, 
setting up, and putting down kings (zz.18, 
34, 53, 56, 59, 66), in which Ewald finds 
an indication of the times of the last 
Seleucidae and Ptolemies, and so fixes 
the date of the Epistle ‘‘ about the begin- 
ning of the last century before Christ.” 
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“The Grecian kings had then already 
greatly fallen in estimation and power, 
and were easily deposed.” 

This date, roo B.c., differs little from 
that which is usually assigned to the 
Epistle,—namely, the later period of the 
Maccabees, the last of whom, John 
Hyrcanus, died about 106 B.c, 


§ VI. Text. 


The Epistle of Jeremy is found in the 
same Greek MSS. which contain the 
Book of Baruch, except a few cursives. 
“The character of the MSS. in relation 
to each other is very much the same as 
in Baruch, only more invariable here” 
(Fritzsche), On this point see the In- 
troduction to Baruch, § VII. pp. 251, 252. 


§ VII. Pirace rn Canon. 


In some Greek MSS. the Epistle of 
Jeremy is included in the Book of Baruch, 
but in Cod. Vat. and Cod. Alex. it is 
separated from Baruch, and follows the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. It has, in 
fact, no connexion with Baruch, except 
through the author's assumption of the 
name of Jeremiah, and his imitation of 
parts of his prophecy. 


THE 
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(BARUCH, Cuaprer V1, in A. V.) 


x The cause of the captivity ts their sin. 3 The ye shall be led away Captives into 
place whereto they were carried is Babylon: abylon by Nabuchodonosor king of 
the vanity of whose tdols and idolatry are set the Babvloni 
Sorth at large in this chapter. y ‘ontans. 
A copy of an epistle, which Jerem 3 So when ti e be come unto Ba- 
PY sapeaies Y pylon, ye shall remain there many 
sent unto them which were to be 
led. Capeves into. Babylon by the 2a and for a long season, namel >, 
kin t he Babelania Z a = rtify seven generations: and after that Iwill |," 
8 y ; bring you away peaceably from thence. 's.. 


ae 1 ie wae COMMmAaNGe: am 4 *Now shall ye see in Babylons.g 1 
ob od. gods of silver, and of gold, and of 45° 
ECAUSE of the sins which ye wood, borne upon shoulders. which >, | 
have committed before God, cause the nations to fear. = 


VERSES 1-7. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT captives bade them look for a long continuance 
OF THE ALLEGED AUTHORSHIP AND of their exile: “ Build ye houses, and dwell 
OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. in them; and plant gardens, and eat the fruit 

of them: take ye wives, and beget sons and 
On the general contents of these verses, daughters .. . And seek the peace of the 


see the Introduction, § I. . City whither I have caused you to be carried 
The superscription is counted as v 1 iN away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it: 

the E. V., but not in the Greek. for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” 
1. were to be led.| From this expression (Jer. xxix. 5-7.) 

and from vv. 2, 3 we see that the letter pro- namely, seven generations.| “even unto 

fesses to have been written at a time when seven generations.’ See the Additional Note. 

the captives had been removed out of Jeru- Teil edie you away peaceably from thence.] 


salem, but had not yet left their own country “TI will bring you out thence in peace:* 
for Babylon. This agrees with the occasion Ezek. xxxiv. 13, “I will bring them out from 
described in Jer. xxix. 2. the people.” It is the same word (ééayet) 

to certify them.| “to announce,” or “to which is constantly used of bringing .out the 
tell them.” ‘This message from God to the people from Egypt. 


‘aptives is evidently suggested by Jer. xxix. , :, , 
capUves 18° CVI ip tae : y Je : 4. Now shall ye see.| “But now ye will 
4: “* Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of te es ak hat ie , 4 
Israel, unto all that are carried away captives.” see: " noaw, 1.€. for the present, and as long as 
ae ; ree , ne tas Bos “* - your captivity shall last. 
2 a n/ fe Oo Ly p ' avhich fo have ae Ps y 
2. Because of the sins which ye have com gods of silver, and of gold, and of wood.] 


mitted.| Compare the answer given in Jer. THe Vuleate changes the order, and reads: 
XVie 10-13 to the question of the people: « gods of gold and of silver and of stone and 
i, \ herefore hath the Lord pronounced all of wood” “The addition may have been 
this great evil against us. ; suggested by the original passage (Deut. iv. 

The remembrance of the sins which had 28): “There ve shall serve gods. the work of 
led to the Captivity should cause it to be men’s hands, wood and stone, which neither 


borne with patience. see, nor hear, nor eat, nor smell.” 
8. remain there... for a long season.] Tertullian (‘Scorpiace,’ c. 8) quotes the 
“be there ...a long time.’ Compare’ words in the order in which they stand in 


Jer. xxxil. 14, and Bar. iv. 35. The false the A.V. His version of the passage (vv. 4-6) 
prophet Hananiah, having foretold a speedy 1s quite independent of that given in the Vul- 
return from Babylon, was rebuked by Jere- gate: he cites the whole passage as from 
miah (xxvill, 2-17), who in his letter to the Jeremiah. 


Vv. 5—11. | 


5 Beware therefore that ye in no 
wise be like to strangers, neither be 
ye afraid of them, when ye see the 
multitude before them and _ behind 
them, worshipping them. 

6 But say ye in your hearts, O 
Lord, we must worship thee. 

7 For mine angel is with you, and 
I myself caring for your souls. 

8 As for their tongue, it is polished 
by the workman, and they them- 


borne upon shoulders.| ‘The custom of 
carrying the images of the gods in proces- 
sion upon festival days is often ridiculed by 
the Hebrew prophets, as by Isaiah (xlvi. 7), 
“They bear him upon the shoulder, they 
carry him, and set him in his place ;” and by 
pbc (x. 5), “ They must needs be borne, 

use they cannot go.” 

which cause the nations to fear.) “which 
strike torror into the heathen;” lite- 
rally, “‘ shewing terror to the heathen :” com- 
pale Ps, lx. 3, “ Thou hast shewed thy people 

ard things;” and Ps. Ixxi. 20, “ Thou which 
hast shewed me great and sore troubles.” 


5. that ye in no wise be like to strangers.) 
“lest ye also become altogether like 
unto the aliens.” The repetition (ado- 
powwbévres . . . ahopowOyre) is employed, like 
the corresponding Hebrew idiom, to give 
emphasis. Com for the thought Deut. 
xii, 30, xvill. 9; Jer. x. 2. 

neither be ye afraid of them.| “and lest 
fear of them take hold of you.” Com- 
pare (A. V.) Ps. xivi. 6: “ Fear took hold 
upon them there.” 


6. in your bearts.| Literally, “to your 
mind” (rj 8cavoig): compare Gen. xxvii. 41; 
Jer. v. 24. sp ions (‘On the Lord’s Prayer,’ 
c. 5, E. Tr.), less correctly, connects these 
words with the clause which follows: “The 
Holy Spirit, moreover, suggests these same 
things by Jeremiah, and teaches, saying, In the 
heart, O , ought we to worship Thee.” 

O Lord, we must worship thee.] “Thou, 
O Lord, art he whom we ought to wor- 
ship.” The emphasis excludes the worship 
of any other ood. 

The whole verse is omitted in the Alex- 

ine Codex. 


7. God is here introduced as speaking. 
The thought is connected with vv. 5, 6, 
thus: “Fear them not, but worship Me only, 
for mine angel is with you.” Compare Ex. 
XXili, 23, XXxxil. 34, xxxill. 2, 3, 14, 15, and 
notes on these passages in the ‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary.’ 


and I myself.) Our A.V. follows the Latin 
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selves are gilded and laid over with 


silver; “yet are they but false, and ? Ps 1s. 


cannot speak. 

g And taking gold, as it were for 
a virgin that loveth to go gay, they 
make crowns for the heads of their 
gods. 
10 Sometimes also the priests con- 
vey from their gods gold and silver, 
and bestow it upon themselves. 

11 Yea, they will give thereof to 


(exquiram) in understanding this clause in 
the 1st person as referring to God. It is 
simpler to refer it to the angel, instead of 
introducing a new subject: “ Mine angel is 
with you, and he careth for your souls.” 
This construction is confirmed by a similar 
use of the pronoun in v. 8: “and they them- 
selves” (ara re). The phrase (éx{nray ras 
Wuxds), literally, “seeking out your souls,” 
is sometimes used of seeking to destroy life 
(2 Sam. iv. 8; Ps. liv. 3). ere, however, it 
evidently has the same meaning as in Ps. cxlii. 
4, “No man cared for my soul” (margin: 
sought after”); and in Prov. xxix. 10, “ The 
bloodthirsty hate the upright: but the just 
“tay soul,” i.e. watch over, and protect 
e. 


VERSES 8-16. IDOLS ARE THINGS WITHOUT 
LIFE, THE WORK OF MEN’S HANDS, 
SENSELESS AND HELPLESS. 


8. Reasons for not fearing the idols, The 
conjunction (ydp) which shews the con- 
nexion with wv. 5 should not have been 
omitted in the A. V. 


As for their tongue.| “Yor as for their 
tongue.” Ps. cxv. 4: “Their idols are silver 
and gold, the work of men’s hands. They 
have mouths, but they speak not ;” repeated 
in Ps. cxxxv. 15. 


JSalse.| Compare vv. 48, §9. The substan- 
tive (yyevdos) is used for an idol in Isa. xliv. 20: 
‘Is there not a lie in my right hand?” 
Compare Jer. xiii. 25, xvi. 19; and Rom.i. 35. 


9. that loveth to go he Literally, “ fond 
of ornament” (frrAoxéope), a word used by 
late Greek writers,—Plutarch, Aelian, and 
Lucian,—but not found elsewhere in the 
LXX. or N. T. 


Sor the heads of their gods.| “to set upon 
the heads,” &c. s 

10. convey.| This word means “to remove 
secretly,” as in John v. 13; or “to steal,” 
a sense in which it is commonly used by our 
older writers: “Convey the wise it call” 
(Shakespeare). This is also the meaning of 
the Greek word (ipatpovpevor). 
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2.94 


1 Or, 


which 


the ‘common harlots, and deck them 


prostitute aS men with garments, [being] gods 
rempelves of silver, and gods of gold, and wood. 


12 Yet cannot these gods save 
themselves from rust and moths, 
though they be covered with purple 
raiment. 

13 They wipe their faces because 
of the dust of the temple, when there 
is much upon them. 

14 And he that cannot put to 
death one that offendeth him holdeth 
a sceptre, as though he were a judge 
of the country. 


bestow.] “consume.” The LXX. use the 
same Greek word in Deut. iv. 24 and 1x. 3: 
“The Lord thy God is a consuming fire.” 

Arnobius (‘Adversus Gentes,’ vi. 21) re- 
peats some amusing tales of robberies from 
the images of the gods. 


ll. and deck them.) Ie. the gods. This 
clause should be preceded by a fuller stop 
than in A.V. After the digression concern- 
ing the thievish priests in vv. 10, 11a, the 
author resumes his account of the false gods: 
“And they deck them with their vestments 
as men.” 


and gods of gold.| ‘The repetition of the 
word “gods” strengthens the expression of 
scorn. 


12. Yet cannot these gods.| The word 
“gods” is not in the Greek, but the addition 
agrees well with the scornful irony of the 
passage: so also “cannot” is better than 
the more exact “ do not.” 


moths.| Literally, “ parts eaten away ” (Bpw- 
pdrev), corrosion, or “decay:” a similar 
word (Spears) is used in Matt. vi. 19. 

Compare for the thought Arnobius (vi. 16) : 
“Do you not see that these images, which 
seem to breathe, whose feet and knees you 
touch and handle when praying, at times fall 
into ruin from the constant dropping of rain, 
at other times lose the firm union of their 
parts from their decaying and becoming 
rotten (putredinis modo carie relaxari) ... 
and are eaten away with rust?” 


though they be covered with purple raiment.] 
The construction of the Greek (genitive ab- 
solute) shews that this clause should rather 
be joined with the following verse, as in the 
Latin and Arabic Versions. 


13. They wipe their faces.) Compare wv. 24. 
Here the Middle Voice (éxuaocovrat) is re- 
markable, but may perhaps imply that the 
priests do not themselves wipe off the dust, 
but get it done. 
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[v. r2—18, 


15 He hath also in his right hand 
a dagger and an ax: but cannot de- 
liver himself from war and thieves, 

16 Whereby they are known not 
to be gods: therefore fear them not. 

17 For like as a vessel that a man 
useth is nothing worth when it is 
broken; even so it is with their 
gods: when they be set up in the 
temple, their eyes be full of dust 
through the feet of them that come 


in. 
18 And as the "doors are made!” 


courts, 


sure on every side upon him that 


avhen there is much.| “which is thick.” 


14, he that cannot put to death.) Here, 
as in v. 11 and frequently in the Epistle, the 
future expresses as certain what the author 
thinks likely. See Introduction, § III. 4. 
Though “ cannot” is not actually expressed 
in the Greek (ovx dyeAet), it is correct in 
sense. Perhaps also, as Reuss thinks, there 
is a touch of irony in the future. 

The author here passes to the singular, 
which makes the description more lively, as 
though he had some particular idol before 
his eyes. 


as though he were a judge.| “like a man 
that is a judge.” 


15. He hath alsoin his right band a dagger. 
“And he holds a dagger in his right 
hand.” The dagger and axe were not likely 
to be placed both in the same hand, as might 
be supposed from the A.V. The same Greek 
word for “dagger” (éyyetpidiov) is used by 
the LXX. in Jer. 1. 42, where A.V. has 
“lance,” and in Ezek. xxi. 3, 4, 5, where AV. 
has ‘‘ sword.” 

thieves.] “robbers” (Anoray), 28 in 
vw. 18: the more exact rendering agrees 
with the idea of defence against violence. 


16. Whereby.| “Whence:” the verse 
draws the conclusion from the whole para- 
graph, wy. 8-15, and also forms an mtro- 
duction to the next paragraph. 


Sear them not.] Jer. x. 5. 


VERSES 17-23. THE IDOLS ARE USELESS 
AND HELPLESS. 


17. Compare Jer. xxii. 28: “Is this man 
Coniah a despised broken idol? Is hea 
vessel wherein is no pleasure?” 


the temple.] Literally, “their houses,” 
as In vw. 55. 
18. upon him that offendeth the king] 


Vv. 19—25.] 


offendeth the king, as being com- 
mitted to suffer death: even so the 
priests make fast their temples with 
doors, with locks, and bars, lest their 
gods be spoiled with robbers. 

19 They light them candles, yea, 
more than for themselves, whereof 
they cannot see one. 

20 They are as one of the beams 
of the temple, yet they say their 
hearts are 'gnawed upon by things 
creeping out of the earth ; and when 
they eat them and their clothes, they 
feel it not. 

21 Their faces are blacked through 
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the smoke that cometh out of the 
temple. 

22 Upon their bodies and heads 
sit bats, swallows, and birds, and the 
cats also. 

23 By this ye may know that they 
are no gods: therefore fear them not. 

24 Notwithstanding the gold that 
is about them to make them beautiful, 
except they wipe off the rust, they 
will not shine: for neither when they 
were molten did they feel it. 

25 The things wherein there is no 


breath are bought for 'a most high / Or, en 


price. 


Render: “And as when one hath wronged 
aking the courts are madeclose around 
him,” &c. 


“the courts” (aiAai) are the courts of 
a prison, as in Jer. xxxil. 2, xxxilil. 1, Suidas 
gives this explanation of the word: ‘“avAn, 
that which is now called apyeiov, where the 
condemned are led away, and the attendants 
there were called avAckoi.” 


as being committed.| A various reading 
(# as), “or as around one who has been led 
away to death,” makes little difference in the 
sense. 


their temples.) “their houses.” 


with robbers.| “by the robbers.” 


19. candles.) “lamps.” ‘There is pro- 
bably an allusion to the Egyptian “ Festival of 
Lamps” at Sais (Herod. 1. 62). Compare 
Lactantius (‘ Institut.’ vi. 2): “ They burn 
lights as for one in the dark. Cana man be 
considered sane who presents candles and 
wax lights to the author and giver of light?” 


they cannot see. | 
not” (Ps. cxv. 5). 


20. They are.| “He is.” The singular 
“one of the beams” shews that the thought 
is here directed to one idol. 


“Eyes have they and see 


yet they say their hearts are gnawed upon by 
things creeping out of the earth; and when they 
eat them, do'c.| Render: “ Yet men say their 
hearts are eaten out: when the creeping 
things out of the earth eat them and their 
raiment, they feel it not.” 

21. through.) “from” (amd). Ewald 
(‘Prophets of the O. T.’ v. 144) adopts the 
reading of the Alexandrine MS. (rov €x ris yns 
xaouévov), and renders: “‘ They observe not 
how they are blackened in the face with the 
smoke which burneth out of the earth.” 

22. Upon their bodies and heads sit bats, 


doc.] * Upon their bodies and upon their 
heads bats and swallows alight.” 


and birds, and the cats also.| ‘and other 
birds, and likewise cats also.” Compare 
Lactantius (‘ Inst.’ ii. 4): “The very birds 
alight upon their images . . . and build their 
nests, and befoul them.” 


23. By this.| “Whence:” compare wv. 16. 


VERSES 24-29. THE COSTLY BUT HELPLESS 
IDOLS ARE DISHONOURED BY THEIR OWN 
PRIESTS. 


24. Notwithstanding the gold.| “For as 
to the gold.” The sentence, if completed as 
it begins, would have been—‘ For the gold 
will not shine.” But the plural subject, intro- 
duced in the relative clause—‘ with which 
they are set about for beauty” — is 
carried on into the principal sentence—* they 
will not shine.” 


that is about them.| ‘The construction is 
thoroughly classical (6 mepixewrac), but ts 
found also in 4 Macc. xii. 3 (ra dbeopa trepi= 
keivevoy) and in Acts xxviii. 20, and Heb. 
Ve 4 


they wipe.| “one wipe.” 


rust.| Gold is, in fact, remarkable for its 
freedom from rust, but here the style is 
popular and rhetorical, as in S. James v. 3: 
“Your gold and silver is cankered: and the 
rust of them shall be a witness against you.” 


“not even.” 


25. boucht for a most high price.| It is 
better to retain the order of the Greek words: 
“They have been bought at all cost— 
things wherein is no breath.” Compare Jer. 
x. 14, ‘‘ There is no breath in them;” and 
Ps. cxxxv. 17, ‘ Neither is there any breath 
in their mouths,” and Hab. i 19, quoted 
below on v. 39. 


neither. | 
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© Isai. 46. 
Je Wer. 4 


26 ‘They are borne upon shoulders, 
having no feet, whereby they declare 
unto men that they be nothing worth. 

27 They also that serve them are 
ashamed: for if they fall to the 
ground at any time, they cannot rise 
up again of themselves: neither, if 
one set them upright, can they move 
of themselves: neither, if °7 be 
bowed down, can they make them- 
selves straight: but they set 'gifts 
before them, as unto dead men. 

28 As for the things that are 
sacrificed unto them, their priests 
sell and ‘abuse; in like manner their 
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[v. 26—31. 


wives lay up part thereof in salt ; but 
unto the poor and impotent they give 
nothing of it. 

29 Menstruous women and women 
in childbed “eat their sacrifices : 
these things ye may know that they ~ 
are no gods: fear them not. 

30 For how can they be called 
eo because women set meat be- 

re the gods of silver, gold, and 
wood. . 

31 And the priests sit in their 
temples, having their clothes rent, 
and their heads and beards shaven, 
and nothing upon their heads. 


26. The clauses should be transposed: 
“ Having no feet, they are borne upon 
shoulders.” See on . 4. 

avbhereby they declare unto men that they be 
nothing worth.| “displaying unto men 
their own worthlessness;” ic. that they 
cannot walk, but must be carried. But a 
different meaning is suggested by the use of 
the Greek word (ariia, “shame”) in Jer. 
xiii. 26; Nah. iii. 5. 

27. for, do’c.] “because, if they fall to 
the ground, they never rise up again of 
themselves.” 

set them upright, do'c.] “set it upright,” &c. 
There are vent ges the plural 
to the singular throughout the description 
of the idols. 

be bowed down. | 

make themselves straight.] 
selves upright.” 

but they set gifts before them, as unto dead 
men.| “but the offerings are set beside 
them as beside the dead.” Compare 
Ps. cvi. 28: “They joined themselves unto 
Baal-Peor, and ate the sacrifices of the dead.” 
Ecclus. xxx. 18, 19: ‘* Delicates poured upon 
a mouth shut up are as messes of meat set 
upon a grave. What good doeth the offer- 
ing unto an idol? for neither ean it eat nor 
smell.” Tobit iv. 17: “ Pour out thy bread 
on the burial of the just, but give nothing to 
the wicked;” or, according to the Vatican 
Codex, “ Pour out thy wine and thy bread 
over the tombs of the just.” 

For the custom of setting a feast before an 
idol, see Bel and the Dragon, wv. 3-15. The 
same custom is said to remain among the 
Arabs of Barbary (‘Dict. of the Bible:’ 
MOURNING, p. 437 5). 

28. As for the things that are sacrificed unto 
them, their priests sell and abuse.) “But 
their sacrifices their priests,” &c. 


“be laid down.” 
“set them- 


in like manner their wives.) “and in like 
manner their wives also.” 


but unto the poor, d'c.] “but give ne 
part either to the poor or to the feeble.” 


29. eat.) ‘‘touoh,” and thereby defile: 
compare Lev. xii. 4, “she shall touch no 
hallowed thing.” 

by these things ye may know.] “Knowiag 
then from these things.” 


30. bow can they be called.] ‘The Vatican 
MS. preserves the true reading (cAnOeinoay, 
the optative without dy), meaning, “How 
could they be called?” “How could such 
a thing be thought of?” 


because women, @o’c.| “for women,” &c. 
A reason why the Jews could not regard the 
idols as gods; for among the Jews women 
had no share in the service of the Tabernacle 
or Temple. 


31. The idolatrous priests assume in their 
worship all the signs of mourning 
(as Grotius observes) those whom the - 
lonians, like the Egyptians, regarded as 
were in reality dead men. Among the Jews, 
on the contrary, the priests of the living God 
were expressly forbidden to defile themselves 
for the dead (Lev. xxi. 1-11; Ezek. xliv. 25). 

sit.] Compare 1 Sam. i. 9: “Eli the priest 
sat upon a seat (emi rov didpov, ‘upon the 
seat,’ LXX., the Hebrew also having the 
article) by a post of the temple.” The Greek 
word (3 w) is rightly rendered “sit” 
in the AVG as ji the Latin and Syriac Ver- 
sions: but its more special meaning, “to sit 
in a chariot,” is more common; and inter- 
eagle ee this to be the ont meaning, 

ve adopted various readings which are quite 
inadmissible. 


Lev. xxi. 103 


ing their clothes rent. 
ee uncover his 


“The high priest . . . shal 
head, nor rend his clothes.” 


@ Lev. 32. 


v. 32—40. | 


32 They roar and cry before their 
gods, as men do at the feast when 
one is dead. 

33 The priests also take off their 

ents, and clothe their wives and 
children. 

34 Whether it be evil that one 
doeth unto them, or good, they are 
not able to recompense it: they can 
neither set up a king, nor put him 
down. 

35 In like manner, they can nei- 
ther give riches nor money: though 
aman make a vow unto them, and 
keep it not, they will not require it. 

36 They can save no man from 


and their heads and beards shaven.| Lev. 
xxi. 5: “‘They (the priests) shall not make 
baldness upon their head: neither shall they 
shave off the corner of their beard.” Com- 
pare Jer. xlvill. 37. 

32. They roar and cry before their gods.| 
Ezek. xxiv. 17: “‘ Forbear to cry, make no 
mourning for the dead.” 


at the feast when one is dead.| “ata 
feast for the dead” (ey wepideimvm vexpov). 
Compare Jer. xvi. 7: ‘Neither shall men 
tear themselves for them (marg. ‘ break bread 
for them”) in mourning to comfort them for 
the dead: neither shall men give them the 
cup of consolation to drink for their father 
or for their mother.” St. Jerome, in his com- 
ment on the passage, compares the Jewish 
custom to “the feasts which the Greeks call 
repideerva, and the Latins parentalia.” 


33. The priests also, @xc.| ‘From their 
raiment the priests will take part to 
clothe,” &c. On this use of the future see 
above, v.14. Reusch sees in it a close imi- 
tation of the Hebrew, but without reason, 


VERSES 34-38. CONTRAST BETWEEN THE 
IDOLS AND THE LORD. 


34. Whether it be evil that one doeth unto 
them, or good, do'c.| “if they be evil en- 
treated of any, norif they be entreated 
well,” &c. 

they can neither set up a king, nor put him 
down.| The recurrence of this and the 
like ideas in vv. 53, 56, 66, has been thought 
to indicate a time in which kings were 
often deposed. See Introduction, § V. The 
general thought of the passage, vv. 34-38, 1s 
that the idols have not the attributes of the 
true God: for ‘He putteth down one, and 
setteth up another” (Ps. Ixxv. 7). Compare 
Job xii. 18; Ps. cxiii. 7, 8; Dan. ii. 21. 
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death, neither deliver the weak from 
the mighty. 

37 They cannot restore a blind 
man to his sight, nor help any man 
in his distress. 

38 They can shew no mercy to the 
widow, nor do good to the fatherless. 

39 Their gods of wood, and which 
are overlaid with gold and silver, are 
like the stones that be hewn out of 
the mountain: they that worship 
them shall be confounded. 

40 How should a man then think 
and say that they are gods, when even 
the Chaldeans themselves dishonour 
them? 


35. money.] Literally, “ brass” or “ cop- 
per,” a common term for small money: Matt. 
x. 9; Mark xii. 41. Observe the contrast to 
1 Sam. i. 7, “ The Lord maketh poor, and 
maketh rich.” 


they will not require it.| The thought and 
language are evidently taken from Deut. xxiii. 
21: “ When thou shalt vow a vow unto the 
Lord thy God, thou shalt not slack to pay 
it: for the Lord thy God will surely require 
it of thee.” 

36. They can save no man from death.] 
Deut. xxxil. 39, “There is no god with me: 
I kill, and I make alive;” 1 Sam. 11. 6, “The 
Lord killeth, and maketh alive: he bringeth 
down to the grave, and bringeth up.” 


37. to his sight.| Omit “his.” Compare 
Ps. cxlvi. 8: “’The Lord openeth the eyes of 
the blind: the Lord raiseth them that are 
bowed down.” 

38. Ps. cxlvi. 9: “ He relieveth the father- 
less and widow.” 

39. Read: “They are like unto the 
stones from the mountain, these wooden 
things, and things overlaid with gold 
and silver.’ Compare Hab. il. 19: “Woe 
unto him that saith to the wood, Awake; to 
the dumb stone, Arise, it shallteach! Behold, 
it 1s laid over with gold and silver, and there 
is no breath at all in the midst of it.” 


shall be confounded. | “and they that 
serve them shall be put to shame.” The 
reference is to the priests who “serve” 
(@eparevovres) the idols, rather than to the 
worshippers in general. 


40. Here, as in wv. 30, the refrain, accord- 
ing to the A.V., forms the conclusion of one 
section, and the introduction to the next. 
But the last clause should more properly be 
joined with the next verse. 
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1 Or, bid 
kim call 
upon Bel. 


1 Or, 


seme. 


41 Who if they shall see one dumb 
that cannot speak: they 'bring him, 
and intreat Bel that he may speak, 
as though he were able to under- 
stand. 

42 Yet they cannot understand 
this themselves, and leave them: for 
they have no 'knowledge. 

43 The women also with cords 
about them, sitting in the ways, burn 
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[v. 41—44. 


bran for perfume: but if any of 
them, drawn by some that passeth 
by, lie with him, she reproacheth her 
fellow, that she was not thought as 
worthy as_ herself, nor her cord 
broken. 

44. Whatsoever is done among 
them is false: how may it then 
be thought or said that they are 
gods ? 


VERSES 41-44. THE IDOLS ARE PUT TO 
DISHONOUR BY THE CHALDEANS THEM- 
SELVES. 


when even the Chaldeans, dc.) A new 
sentence begins here, but its apodosis must 
be supplied from the preceding,—thus: “And 
moreover—(how can a man think them to 
be gods)— when even the Chaldeans dis- 
honour them ?” 

Their own worshippers put their idols to 
disgrace, “by continually demanding from 
them what they know cannot be performed ” 
(Grotius). 


41. Who if they shall see one dumb.| “ Who 
when they see a dumb man.” 


bring him.) Ie. the dumb man, whom 
they bring to the idol: according to another 
construction, it may mean “they bring Bel 
and entreat him.” 


as though he were able to understand.| By 
entreating Bel, who cannot even hear (aia Gé- 
aa) their prayer, to make a dumb man 
speak, they put their idol to open shame. 


42. Yet they cannot understand this theme 
selves, and leave them.| This is much better 
than the rendering which some commen- 
tators adopt: “And though they are them- 
selves aware of this, they cannot leave them ;” 
for the next clause states that they, the wor- 
shippers themselves, “have no knowledge” 
(aicOnow, “ perception,” or, as in the margin, 
“sense”), and therefore cannot forsake their 
foolish idolatry. 


43. Compare Herodotus, 1. 199: “The 
most disgraceful of the customs among the 
Babylonians is the following. Every woman 
of the country must once in her life go and 
sit in the temple of Aphrodite and have inter- 
course with some strange man .. . Sitting 
in the temple-court of Aphrodite with a 
wreath of cord (Oapeyyos) round their heads 
are many women, for some are coming and 
others going: and ropes stretched to form 
passages in every direction keep a thorough- 
tare among the women, along which the 
strangers pass through and choose for them- 


selves. And when a woman takes her seat 
there, she is not allowed to go away to her 
home until one of the strangers throws a 
piece of money into her lap and takes her 
with him outside the temple.” 

Strabo (lib. xvi. c. 1) gives a similar ac- 
count, and states that the practice was insti- 
tuted in consequence of some oracle. 

The goddess called by Herodotus My- 
litta, and identified with Aphrodite, seems to 
be the same with Milta, Bilta, or Beltis, the 
wife of Bel or Bil: see Rawlinson, ‘ Hero- 
dotus,’ 1. 199. 

Selden (‘de Diis Syris,’ ii. 8) supposes this 
custom to be the same which is mentioned in 
2 Kings xvii. 30, “ The men of Babylon made 
Succoth-benoth,” where the last words mean 
literally “‘booths of daughters.” See, however, 
the note in the ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ on 
Kings, where the words are differently ex- 
plained. 


with cords about them.| Literally, “having 
put ropes round about them” (cyooia 
mepiOepévar): this does not refer to wearing 
girdles of cord, nor to a wreath of cord round 
the head (Oapiy£, Herod.; Oaopeyy: 8 eorer- 
Tat poean Strabo), but to the boned passages 
(cyoworevées S€Eo8or, Herod.), each woman 
being enclosed within a rope, which must be 
broken that she might be led away. 


burn bran for perfume] “burn bran as 
inoense,”— namely, to the goddess, that 
through her favour a paramour may be found. 
Compare Theocritus, ‘ Idyl.’ ii. 33 and 161; 
Virg. ‘ Ecl.’ viii. 82: “sparge molam.” 


but if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, le with him.) “and when one 
of them has been dragged off by one 
of them that pass by to lie with him.” 


avas not thought as worthy as berself.| 
“has not been thought worthy, like her- 
self.” 


her cord.| “her rope.” 


44. done among them.] “done on them;” 
it refers to the idols (€v avrois, Vat.), rather 
than to the worshippers or priests (sap 
avrois, Alex.). 
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50 “For seeing they be but of 7Ps.us 
wood, and overlaid with silver and Wisa. 13. 


gold, it shall be known hereafter that ™* 


¥. 45—54.] 


sig. 45 ‘They are made of carpenters 
»% 8 and goldsmiths : they can be nothing 
else than the workmen will have them 


to be. 

46 And they themselves that made 
them can never continue long ; how 
should then the things that are made 
of them be gods? 

47 For they left lies and reproaches 
to them that come after. 

48 For when there cometh any 
war or plague upon them, the priests 
consult with themselves, where they 
may be hidden with them. 

49 How then cannot men perceive 
that they be no gods, which can nei- 
ther save themselves from war, nor 
from plague? 


they are false: 

51 And it shall manifestly appear 
to all nations and kings that the 
are no gods, but the works of men’s 
hands, and that there is no work 
of God in them. 

52 Who then may not know that 
they are no gods? 

53 For neither can they set up a 
king in the land, nor give rain unto 
men. 

54 Neither can they judge their 
own Cause, nor redress a wrong, being 
unable: for they are as crows between 
heaven and earth. 


VERSES 45-52. IDOLS ARE MERE WORKS 
OF MEN’S HANDS. 


45. made of carpenters.| “made by car- 
penters.” Isa. xl. 19; Jer. x. 3, &c. 


they can be nothing else than the workmen 
will have them to be.| So Horace (1 Sat. 
vill. 1) scoffs at the statue of Priapus in his 
garden :— 


“ Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 
Quum faber incertus scamnum faceretne Pri- 
apum 
Maluit esse deum. Deus inde ego.” 


Lactantius quotes the same passage (‘ Instit.’ 
il. c. 4). 

46. be gods.| These words (elva 6eo/) 
are found in many MSS. and Versions, but 
not in the Vatican Codex. Without them 
the meaning will be: ‘‘The makers them- 
selves do not continue, and how then is it 
likely that their works should be of long con- 
tinuance? for what they have left to those 
that come after them are lies and disgrace.” 


47. lies.| Ie. false gods: see note on wv. 8. 


48. any war or plague.| “For whenever 
war or troubles come upon them.” 


49. from war, nor from plague.| “from 


wars nor from troubles.” 


51. And it shall manifestly appear to all 
nations and kings.| “To all the heathen 
and to their kings it shall be mani- 
fest.” 


there is no work of God in them.| Te. 
They cannot do any work such as a god 
can do. 


52. Who then may not know.| “To whom 


then shall it not be known.” The Vati- 
can Codex omits the negative particle, which 
is necessary to the sense. Without it we 
should have the inappropriate question — 
“'Whereby then shall it be known that they 
are not gods?” ‘The other reading is also 
confirmed by the form of the questions in 
VU. 49, 56, KC. 

53. a king in the land.]| 
land.” See note on wv. 34. 


give rain unto men.| Compare Deut. xt. 
t4> Ps; cxlvus 8's Acts xiv.-173 Jas. v.: 7. 


‘6a king of the 


54. their own cause.) Compare wv. 14. 
Some would render: “they cannot judge 
men’s causes.” But there is a keener re- 
proach in the A.V. 

nor redress a wrong.| Or, as in Isa. i. 17, 
“relieve the oppressed.” See the note 
at the end of the chapter on the various read- 
ing. 


being unable.| “impotent as they are.” 


for they are as crows, &'c.| The Alex- 
andrine and other MSS. connect this with 
the preceding clause, omitting yap: “ being 
helpless as the crows that are between heaven 
and earth.” This does not affect the sense, 
which, however, the commentators have failed 
to discover. Thus Reuss: ** This seems to 
be a proverbial saying. Anyhow the com- 
parison is to the feebleness of the crow, not 
to its position. Yet the animal is much less 
feeble (!) than the idol.” 

Certainly a /iwing crow does not appear to 
be feeble, especially when flying “ between 
heaven and earth.” But what is more im- 
potent than a dead crow hung up “ between 
heaven and earth,” to scare his fellows. The 
same thought recurs in v. 70. 
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55 Whereupon when fire falleth 
upon the house of gods of wood, or 
laid over with gold or silver, their 
priests will flee away, and escape ; 
but they themselves shall be burned 
asunder like beams. 

56 Moreover they cannot with- 
stand any king or enemies: how can 
it then be thought or said that they 
be gods? 

57 Neither are those gods of wood, 
and laid over with silver or gold, 
able to escape either from thieves or 
robbers. 

58 Whose gold, and silver, and 
garments wherewith they are clothed, 
they that are strong do take, and go 
away withal: neither are they able 
to help themselves. 

59 Therefore it is better to be a 
king that sheweth his power, or else 
a profitable vessel in an house, which 
the owner shall have use of, than 
such false gods; or to be a door in 


55. Whereupon when.| “For even when.” 


burned asunder.| “burned through and 
through” (séc01). 


56. thought or said.| “admitted or sup- 
posed.” 


VERSES 57-59. IDOLS MOST HELPLESS AND 
USELESS EVEN OF MEN’S WORKS. 


57. Neither are those gods of wood, ¢s'c.] 
There is more force in the proper order: 
“Neither from thieves nor from robbers 
can they escape,—these gods of wood,” 
&C. 


58. Whose gold and silver... they that 
are strong do take.| Here, again, the force is 
better preserved by retaining the order of the 
Greek: “From whom the strong will 
strip off the gold and the silver and 
the raiment that is about them.” 


neither are they able.) “and they will 
not be able to defend themselves.” 

59. power.] “courage” (dvdpeiar). 

a profitable vessel in an house, which the 


owner shall have use of.| “a vessel in a 
house useful for the purpose for which 


the owner shall have need of it.” See 
Additional Note on the various reading. 
such false gods.) “the false gods.” The 


same words are repeated thrice in this verse, 
like a new refrain. 
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[v. 55—64. 


an house, to keep such things safe as 
be therein, than such false gods; or 
a pillar of wood in a palace, than such 
false gods. 

60 For sun, moon, and stars, being 
bright, and sent to do their offices, 
are obedient. 

61 In like manner the lightning 
when it breaketh forth is easy to be 
Seen ; 
the wind bloweth in every country. wind. 

62 And when God commandeth 
the clouds to go over the whole 
world, they do as they are bidden. 

63 And the fire sent from above 
to consume hills and woods doeth 
as it is commanded: but these are 
like unto them neither in shew nor 
power. 

64 Wherefore it is neither to 
be supposed nor said that they are 
gods, seeing they are able neither to 
judge causes, nor to do good unto 
men. 


or to be a door.| “or even a door,” &c.; 
se. is better than they. 


VERSES 60-63. GOD'S WORKS ARE ALL 
USEFUL IN THEIR SEVERAL OFFICES. 


60. sent to do their offices.} Literally, “sent 
forth for needful purposes.” 


61. easy to be seen.) “ brilliant ” (evonros), 
or “fair to see.” 


and after the same manner the wind 
bloweth in every country.| ‘This version, with 
a slight addition, represents correctly the 
Received Text: “the wind also bloweth,” 
&c. As sun, moon, stars, and lightning are 
all useful in their several offices, “after the 
same manner the wind also” everywhere 
does its work. 

On the marginal rendering, “ the same wind 
bloweth in every country,” see the Additional 
Note. 


62. And when God commandeth, @'e.] 
“And when the clouds are commanded 
by God.” 

they do as they are bidden.] 
his bidding.” 

63. And the fire, d'c.) “And the fire 
when sent forth from above to consume 
mountains and forests doeth that which 
is appointed.” 


but these.] “but these (idols).” 


“they fulfil 


and ‘after the same manner !(r, ts 


v. 65—73.| 


65 Knowing therefore that they 
are no gods, fear them not. 

66 For they can neither curse nor 
bless kings : 

67 Neither can they shew signs 
in the heavens among the heathen, 
nor shine as the sun, nor give light 
as the moon. 

68 The beasts are better than they : 
for they can get under a covert, and 
help themselves. 

69 It isthen by no means manifest 
unto us that they are gods: therefore 
fear them not. 

70 For as a scarecrow in a garden 
of cucumbers keepeth nothing: so 
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are their gods of wood, and laid over 
with silver and gold. 

71 And likewise their poe of 
wood, and laid over with silver and 
gold, are like to a white thorn in an 
orchard, that every bird sitteth upon ; 
as also to a dead body, that is cast 
into the dark. 


72 And ye shall know them to be !0r. 
no gods by the 'bright purple that Abe 


bright: 
NESS. 


rotteth upon them: and they them- 
selves afterwards shall be eaten, and 
shall be a reproach in the country. 

73 Better therefore is the just man 
that hath none idols: for he shall be 
far from reproach. 


66. Compare Jer. x. 5: “They cannot do 
evil, neither also is it in them to do good.” 
But God’s curse or blessing affects even 
kings. 

67. Compare Jer. x. 2: “Learn not the 
way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at 
the signs of heaven.” 


68. get under. | 


69. by no means.| “in no wise.” These 
words may be connected with the close of 
the sentence, thus: “In no wise then, it is 
manifest unto us, are they gods.” 


therefore.| ‘‘ wherefore.” 


70. a scarecrow.| Lobeck (‘Phrynichus,’ 
p. 86) quotes this passage and a Scholiast’s 
note upon it: “The prose writers of the 
Greeks give the names 7 poBacKavia and xe- 
péuBnAa to things which the watchmen in a 
field set up to frighten birds or even men. 
But these latter are called poppodukeia.” 

in a garden of cucumbers.| Compare Isa. 
i. 8, with S. Basil’s comment on the word: 
“A place that produces quick-growing and 
perishable fruits.” On the form of the word, 
see the Additional Note. 

heepeth nothing.| “that keepeth nothing.” 
“ He compares the idols to these scarecrows, 
which do not in reality protect the fruits but 
in the imagination of the birds, which suppose 
them to be real men, while they are only 
imitations of men: so also the idols are not 
gods, but images” (Corn. a Lap.). 

71. And likewise.| “In the same man- 
ner also.” 

like to a white thorn.] The idols are as 


“escape into.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON VERSES 3, 27, 54, 


3. seven generations.| The Greek word 
(yeved) usually meant a space of about thirty 


senseless and helpless as a thorn-bush (“Rham- 
nus:” ‘Dict. of the Bible’), which cannot 
drive away the birds that settle on it: see 
UV. 22, 


cast into the dark.| “The dark” (éy oxd= 
rec) does not here mean “the grave,” as 
Reusch supposes, nor “sheol.” The idols 
are as senseless and as little respected as 
a corpse cast out unburied in some dark 
place. The same Greek word (éppippévos) 
is used in Judges iv. 22 of the corpse of 
Sisera, and in 1 Macc. xl. 4: compare Bar. 
ll, 25. 

72. by the bright purple, d'c.] “by the 
purple also, and by the brightness that 
rotteth upon them,” &c. The word ren- 
dered in the margin “ brightness” (yappya- 
pov) means properly “ marble,” so called in 
Greek from its drighiness. Marble was no 
doubt sometimes used to overlay and adorn 
wooden images, but the idea of rotting (an7o- 
uevns) does not agree very well with marble, 
which moreover has not been mentioned in 
the preceding descriptions of the idols. Other 
words have been suggested, but the reading 
is not doubtful, and it is best to accept 
the general sense of “brightness” with the 
margin, 

a reproach in the country.| Compare vv. 27 
and 47. 


73. the just man that hath none idols.) 
‘qa righteous man that hath no idols.” 
The author breaks off rather abruptly with 
the general reflection that it is better to have 
nothing to do with idols, which bring only 
disgrace upon their worshippers. 


59, 61, 70. 


years: and if it hasthis meaning here, the dura- 
tion assigned to the Captivity is just thrice as 
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long as in Jer. xxix. 10: “For thus saith the 
Lord, That after seventy years be accomplished 
at Babylon, I will visit you, and perform my 
good word toward you, in causing you to 
return to this place.” 

The commentators on the Epistle attempt 
in various ways to reconcile or explain the 
apparent discrepancy. Some refer to Suidas, 
who observes that yeved was used in medical 
language for a period of seven years: but 
that was evidently an exceptional use, which 
would be quite inappropriate here. Just as 
little help can be gained from a very doubtful 
passage in which Diogenes Laertius is sup- 
oe to use yevea for a period of ten years. 

eusch, a Roman Catholic commentator, 
who maintains that the Epistle is a genuine 
work of the prophet Jeremiah, supposes that 
yevea is the translation of the Hebrew word 
(713), which, “ where it is used as a defini- 
tion of time, signifies only in a general way 
“a period of time,’ ‘a succession of years:’ 
and why should not Jeremiah have said sere 
‘many years and a long time even unto seven 
periods,’ and there have recalled the more 
exact determination which he had already 
given elsewhere (xxv. 12)?” Other sugges- 
tions, such as dexddwy for yeveavy (Houbi- 
gant), or three for seven (1.e. y’ for ¢’) (Welte), 
are still less probable. 

Modern commentators, including the 
Roman Catholics, have for the most part 
given up the genuineness of the Epistle, and 
hold that it must have been written several 
centuries after the death of Jeremiah. A Jew 
of that later period, seeing that so large a 
portion of his nation was still scattered among 
the heathen in Babylon and in many other 
lands, might well think that the promised 
restoration of God’s people, with all the 
great and glorious blessings which were to 
accompany it, could not have been fulfilled 
by the return of a small part of the exiles 
from Babylon. Unable to discern the spi- 
ritual meaning of the promises, and looking 
still for a more complete restoration of the 
greatness and glory of the nation, he might 
be inclined to extend the duration of the 
exile from “seventy years” to the longer 
and more indefinite period of “seven gene- 
rations.” 

This view is held, with various modifica- 
tions, by Fritzsche, Lange, Ewald (‘ Hist. of 
Israci, v. 140, E. Tr.), and is on the whole 
the most probable. 


27. (a.) The Vatican and Alexandrine MSS. 
both read é:a ro pore emt tiv yny méon 
8¢ atrav dvicracéa. If this be retained, the 
sense will be that the attendants are ashamed 
“ because (the idols), lest they should fall to 
the ground, are set up by them.” The con- 
struction is perfectly regular, but the sense 
not satisfactory. 

A better reading is suggested by the vari- 
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ations in the two following clauses, which 
both begin in the Codex Alex. with pyrore 
éay, but in the Cod. Vat. with pare da. The 
pore is evidently wrong in these two 
clauses, but seems to have been t 

from the first clause, so that the true reading 
would be 8a rd pore, éay ent thy yay icy, 
80 airay avioracOa, pyre éay ris K. T. 

(5.) day ris airé dpOdv ornoy x.t.dr. In 
the two following clauses Fritzsche says that 
“the author in pyre «x.r.A. speaks out his 
own opinion (von sich) positively.” But if 
so, he must have written ofre, not pyre. The 
true explanation of his using pyre seems to 
be that he is still expressing the thougét of 
the attendants, but, instead of continuing the 
construction with the infinitive (da rd pr 
gore... avicracOa, pyre... xunbnoe 
aOat), passes over at the end of the sentence 
to the indicative. 

(c.) omep vexpois. The comparison of 
the idol-gods to corpses occurs in several 
of the very early Christian writings: Pseudo- 
Clemens Rom. 2 Cor. iil.: mpeis of (avres 
rois vexpois Oeois ov Ovopev. Epist. ad 
Diognetum, c. ii.: ob coda mayra; ov rupha; 
ovK dyruxa; ovx avaigOnra; ovx axinra; ... 
ravra Oeovs xaXeite x.7-rA. The same com- 
parison is also found in the Aidayy ray 8 
drooréAwy (published by Bryennius at Cone 
stantinople, 1883), cap. vi: amd 8€ rov cider 
Aobuvrou Aiay mpdoexe’ Aartpeia yap cove Oeaw 
VEKPOV. 


54. OdS€ pH Svowvrat ddixnpa. Instead of 
this reading of the Vatican MS., which is 
adopted in the Received Text (Tisch.), the 
Codex Alex., with many Cursives and Ver- 
sions, has ddcxovpevoy. 

d. Fritzsche suggests different explanations 
of adixnpa. 

(1) “Nor can they rescue a thing stolen 
from them.” Plato, ‘Republ.’ il. 365 ©.: 
adixnréov nat Ouréoy éx ray adunydrav. 
But this sense of d3ixnua is not found in 
biblical Greek, and in the passage quoted its 
meaning is in part defined by the context. 

(2) “ Nor can they hold back (from them- 
selves) an injury.” In Homer, ‘ Odyss. 
XXIL. 243 s— 

"Ho 8’ abre 
pucat’ ex’ "OQxeavp xpuadépovoy, 


the meaning is simply to “ hold back,” not to 
“repel” from oneself. 
Fritzsche is himself not satisfied with these 
explanations, and as an alternative suggests 
a purely conjectural emendation, ¢pvowrra. 
j’. The other reading (dd:xcotpevor) is well 
authenticated, and gives a better sense: The 
idols can neither judge their own cause, 
“nor relieye the oppressed.” This 1s 
the common use of pverOa, both in the 
LXX. (Isa. i. 17: pvcacbe ddixovperoy) and 
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in the N. T. (Rom. vii. 24; 2 Cor. i. 10; 
2 Tim. iii. 11, &c.). 


59. which the owner shall have use of.] 
The reading xpnoera: (Alex.) has probably 
been substituted for the less usual xeyp7- 
geras (Vat.), and a feeble tautology thus 
introduced into the passage. As ypnoda 
is, apparently, never found with éwi and a 
dative, é} 6 also was changed in some MSS. 
into éy @, ¢¢’ 6, 6, or ¢, which last form is 
represented in the Authorized Version. 

Neither of the changes is required. That 
Kexpnoeras means “shall need,” rather than 
~ shall use,” is probable from the use of xe- 
xpnuévos in this sense (Homer, ‘Od.’ i. 13, 
xiv, 1§5; Soph. ‘Phil.’ 1264, &c.). If we 
then understand é¢’ ¢ in the usual sense of 
purpose, the meaning of the passage is clear: 
‘“‘a vessel useful for the purpose for which 
the owner shall have need of it.” The Latin 
Version (gloriabitur) represents a reading 
xavxnoera, and so confirms the form xexpn- 
CeTat. 


61. The Vatican text of this verse has rd 
8’ aird nal mvetpa x.r.d. The Alexandrine, 
which omits «ai, may be rendered, as in the 
margin, “and the same wind bloweth in 
every country.” In support of this render- 
ing, Fritzsche refers to The Song of the 
Three Children, v. 43: “O all ye winds, 
bless ye the Lord.” But the sense thus 
obtained, that wind is everywhere the same, 
the work of the same Creator, is less appro- 
priate to our passage than that of the Vatican 
text—that as the other elements of nature all 


are useful, so the wind also is everywhere 
active. 

This construction leaves mvevza without 
an article, as ws, ceAnyn, dorpa, aorpamn, 
which go before, and vepéAas which follows, 
all are. Compare for this omission of the 
article the passage cited by Bishop Middle- 
ton, ch. vi. § 2, from Plato, ‘ Cratylus,’ 408 F: 
nAiov re cat weAnvns nal dorpwy Kai ys Kal 
aidépos xat aépos xal supds nal vdaros kal 


@pay xal éviaurov ; the earlier passage 
397 D: gaivovral por ol mparot rév dyOpéomey 


rév mept riy “EXAdda rovrous pdvous mov Oeovs 
tryeto Oat, ovorep vu» soddol rév BapBdpor, 
pliers cat oeAnvyy Kat yny xal dorpa xat ot 
pavév. 

For the quasi-adverbial use of +d aird, 
compare Philipp. ii. 18. 


70. € ouunpdrg.] Both here and in 
Isa. i. 8, the . vary between this form 
and oi«unAdrg. Fritzsche prefers the latter 
on two grounds :-— 


(1) That it is better supported by MSS. in 
other authors, as Hip tes, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and Cyril of Alexandria. Basil quotes 
from Isaiah éy oixunpdre, but himself writes 
oixundaroy immediately after. 

“0 Fritzsche finds no satisfactory etymo- 
logy for o:xunparoy, but compares ouundaroy 
with yaAxnAaros, xpvonAaros. 

Lobeck (‘Phrynichus,’ p. 86) speaks of 
oixunAaroy as a faulty reading in some editions 
of the Bible. ‘The combined authority of the 
Vat. and Alex. Codd. in favour of ouvnparay 
in both passages must outweigh the testimony 
of the Cursives. 
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ADDITIONS TO 


DANIEL. 


I. THE SONG OF THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN. 


Bar’ki Yahwéh mal’akau 
Gibbére kob ‘osé hail 
Likms* begol de TO. 


Bar’ki Yahweh kol-¢’ba’au 
M’sar’thau ‘osg recéno. 


Bar’ki Yahwéh kol-ma‘sau 
Bekdl m’qométh memiSalto 
Bar’ki eth- Yahweh. 
(Ps. ciii. 20 sq.) 
HE numerous Talmudic and Midra- 
shic references to the story of Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah make it pro- 
bable that at one time Jewish tradition 
had more to tell about the three martyrs 
than is now read in Dan. iii =A story 
of this kind would naturally be a popular 
favourite, and as such would be pecu- 
liarly liable to amplification and em- 
bellishment. Hence it is not surprising 
to find that the Greek versions of Daniel, 
followed by the Syriac, Latin, and Arabic, 
have interpolated at chap. iii 23 a Prayer 
which Azarias utters in the name of the 
Three, and a Canticle which they are sup- 
posed to have chanted together in the 
midst of the flaming furnace.! 
Independently of the Story of the 
Three Children, it appears from Jer. 
XXxix. 22 sg., that burning alive was, as a 
matter of historical fact, a Babylonian 
mode of execution; and we have an older 
notice in the records of Assurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, who thus revenged him- 
self on his rebellious brother Samas-Sum- 
udin, viceroy of Babylon (circ. 648 B.C.).? 
Firdausi tells a story which shews that 
Persian tradition also had its martyr- 
' This Prayer and Canticle are also read as 
Nos. viii.-x. among the hymns appended to the 
Ethiopic Psalter, where they are properly 
prey. as poetical pieces, according to the 
r m. 
: See the Introd. to the Prayer of Manasses. 
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hero who came unhurt out of a fiery 
furnace (Malcolm’s ‘ Persia,’ i. 29, 30). 
The passage about the Two Wicked 
Prophets, quoted from the Midrash Zan- 
4témé in the Introd. to Susanna, makes 
Nebuchadnezzar refer to the case of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego ; and 
curiously relates that whereas Ahab and 
Zedekiah perished in the flames, their 
holy companion, Joshua, the High Priest, 
came forth without other harm than 
the singeing of his garments. In such 
legends it is possible to see a literal appli- 
cation of scriptural passages like Ps, lxvi. 
12, ““We went through fire and water, 
and thou broughtest us out;” Zech. ili. 
2, “Is not this man [#.¢. Joshua, the High 
Priest] a brand plucked out of the fire?” 
and Isa. xliii. 2, “When thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burnt, © 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 
From texts such as these, the Haggadic 
expositors might easily develop stories 
illustrating their apparent meaning. The 
case is precisely analogous to that of 
Bel and the Dragon, and the Story of 
Susanna, 

In the Midrash we find, besides, the 
following references to the Story of the 
Three Children. In Wayyigra Rabba 
(Parash. xxxilL, cap. xxv. 1)," Nebuchad- 
nezzar remonstrates with them thus: 
‘Did not idolatry originate among you ? 
Is it not written, ‘And their graven 
images from Jerusalem and Samaria’ [a 
misrendering of Isa. x. 10]? And come 
ye now to make nought of my god? 
When ye were in your own land, ye 
sent to us, and procured claws, haif, 
and bones of idols, and drew them, in 


1A Dr. Aug. Wiinsche’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica.’ 
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order to fulfil that which is written 
(Ezek. xxiii. 14), ‘the images of the Chal- 
deans pourtrayed with vermilion ;’ and 
come ye now to make my idol image 
nought?” R. Jehudah bar R. Simon 
makes the king remonstrate in like 
manner, on the ground of Ezek. xvi. 25 ; 
Xxili. 42, 43 (with a ref. to Jer. li. 44). 
“R. Samuel bar Nachmani said: Nebu- 
chadnezzar said unto them: ‘Your idol 
image was of silver and gold, as it is said 
(citing Hos. vil. 4) ; but my idol image 
is wholly of the purest gold, as it is said 
(Dan. iil. 1); and come ye now to make 
mine idol nought? Did not Moses write 
for you in the Law (Deut. iv. 28), There 
ye shall serve gods the work of men’s 
hands?’ They answered: ‘ My lord, O 
king, to bow before does not mean to 
worship, but to be subject to them in the 
way of forced labours, subsidies, poll- 
taxes, and fines.’ Our Rabbis have 
taught : Nebuchadnezzar said unto them, 
Did not Jeremiah write for you (xxvii. 8), 
‘The nation and kingdom that will not 
serve N. the king of Babylon,’ &c.” Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego gave the 
same explanation as before, adding, with 
reference to the command to worship 
the image, “‘ Thou art 9¥3"937133 ; bark 
(m3 = 133) like a dog, swell thyself out 
like a water-jar (73), and chirp like 
a cricket’ (V¥7¥). Straightway he barked 
like a dog, swelled himself out like a 
water-jar, and chirped like a cricket” (a 
reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s Le EN 

In the Talmud Bab. Abodah Zarah 3, 
it is said that the heathen will attest before 
Messiah’s tribunal that Israel has kept 
the whole Law. Nimrod will declare 
that Abraham chose to be cast into his 
fiery furnace rather than worship his 
idols. Nebuchadnezzar will witness in 
favour of Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah. 

Sanhedrin, 93 a (referred to in the 
Introd. to Susanna), makes Nebuchad- 
nezzar reply to his daughter thus concern- 
ing the proposals of the Two Wicked 
Prophets : ‘‘ The god of these men hateth 
lust (nx); when they come unto thee, 
send them unto me. When they came 
unto her, she sent them unto her father. 
He said unto them, Who told you? 
They said, The Holy One (blessed be 
He!). [He said:] Behold Hananiah, 
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Mishael, and Azariah, I have asked 
them, and they have told me it is for- 
bidden (1DN). They said unto him, 
We too are prophets like them. He 
(God) spake not unto them; unto us 
He hath spoken. He said unto them, 
I desire to prove you as I proved Hana- 
niah, Mishael, and Azariah. They said 
unto him, They were three, and we are 
two. He said unto them, Choose you 
whom ye desire along with you. They 
said, Joshua, the High Pnest. They 
thought, Let Joshua come ; for his merit 
is great, and will shield us.” The result 
was that they were burnt, and Joshua’s 
garments singed (Zech. ili. 1, 2). ‘He 
(Nebuchadnezzar) said unto him, I know 
that thou art righteous ; but what is the 
reason that the fire gained a slight advan- 
tage over thee, and none at all over 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah? He 
said to him, They were three, and I 
(am only) one. He said to him, And 
behold Abraham was alone there, and 
there were no wicked men with him, 
and yet leave was not given to the 
fire (to burn him).” ‘Here there were 
wicked men with me, and leave was given 
to the fire. This is what they say, Two 
dry sticks (“18, forres) and one green 
one. The dry ones kindle the green one.” 
Taanith, 18 8B, also alludes to the 
miracle of the deliverance of the Three. 
Pesachim, 118 a, has the following: 
‘‘ Hizkiah said [with reference to the text 
* Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us”): 
It implies a descent of the righteous into 
the furnace of fire, and an ascent there- 
from: a descent, as it is written: Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us. Hananiah 
said, But unto thy Name give the praise. 
Mishael said, For thy loving-kindness 
and for thy truth’s sake. Azariah said, 
Wherefore should the heathen say? 
They all said, on coming up from the 
furnace of fire, that which is written : 
Praise the Lord, all ye heathen. Hana- 
niah said: Laud him, all ye peoples. 
Mishael said: For his loving-kindness ts 
mighty upon us. Azariah said: And the 
truth of the Lord endureth for ever; 
praise ye Jah.” 
* * ® ® ® 
‘In the hour when Nimrod the wicked 
threw Abraham our father into the midst 
of the furnace of fire, quoth Gabriel 
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before the Holy One (blessed be He!): 
Lord of the World, I will go down, and 
cool, and deliver the righteous one out 
of the furnace of fire. The Holy One 
(blessed be He !) said unto him: I am 
alone in my world, and he is alone in his 
world : it becometh the Only One to de- 
liver the only one. And as the Holy One 
(blessed be He!) doth not cut off the re- 
ward of any creature, He said: Thou 
shalt prevail, and thou shalt deliver 
three of his sons’ sons,’ R. Samuel the 
Shilonite discoursed thus: In the hour 
when Nebuchadnezzar the wicked threw 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah into 
the midst of the furnace of fire, Yérqemf, 
the Prince of Hail, stood before the Holy 
One (blessed be He!). Said he before 
Him: Lord of the World, Let me go 
down and cool the furnace, and deliver 
these righteous ones out of the furnace 
of fire. Quoth Gabriel unto him: The 
Omnipotence of the Holy One (blessed 
be He!) is not (involved)in this, that thou 
the prince of the hail (cool the flames), 
when all men know that waters (natu- 
rally) quench fire; but I, the Prince of 
Fire, will go down and make it cool within 
(B°3H2D px) and hot without, and thus 
work a miracle within a miracle. The 
Holy One (blessed be He!) said unto 
him, Go down. In the self-same hour 
Gabriel opened his mouth and said: 
And the truth of the Lord endureth for 
ever.” Cf. also Pesach., 94 A. 

The above passages not only illus- 
trate the tendency to put appropriate 
thanksgivings into the mouth of the 
Three Martyrs, which we find exem- 
plified at length in our Apocryphon : 
they also shew that the conception of a 
deliverance from a fiery furnace was 
traditional among the Jews, in all proba- 
bility from very ancient times. And 
we have to bear in mind a fact familiar 
enough to students of the Talmudic and 
Midrashic literature, though apparently 
. unknown to many expositors of Scrip- 
ture, whose minds conspicuously lack that 
orientation which is an_ indispensable 
preliminary to a right understanding of 
the treasures of Eastern thought; I 
mean, the inveterate tendency of Jewish 
teachers to convey their doctrine not in 
the form of abstract discourse, but in a 

1 Je. the Three Holy Children. 
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mode appealing directly to the imagina- 
tion, and seeking to rouse the interest 
and sympathy of the man rather than the 
philosopher. The Rabbi embodies his 
lesson in a story, whether parable or 
allegory or seeming historical narrative ; 
and the last thing he or his disciples 
would think of is to ask whether the 
selected persons, events, and circum- 
stances which so vividly suggest the 
doctrine are in themselves real or 
fictitious. The doctrine is everything ; 
the mode of presentation has no inde- 
pendent value. To make the story the 
first consideration, and the doctrine it 
was intended to convey an_after- 
thought, as we, with our dry Western 
literalness, are predisposed to do, is 
to reverse the Jewish order of thinking, 
and to do unconscious injustice to the 
authors of many edifying narratives of 
antiquity. 

The composer of the Song of the 
Three Children has drawn largely upon 
the Psalter, and the Prayer of Azarias 
follows scriptural models. Although the 
Greek text as Greek reads rather baldly, 
we cannot agree with Fritzsche that “ the 
accumulated doxologies” of the Song are 
an artistic defect; nor do we think the 
separate enumeration of the manifold 
powers of creation “ frigid.” The mono- 
tony of form is itself effective. It is like 
the monotony of the winds or the waves ; 
and powerfully suggests to the imagina- 
tion the amplitude and splendour of 
God’s world, and the sublimity of the 
universal chorus of praise. The instinct 
of the Church, which early adopted the 
Benedtcite for liturgical use, was right. 

The supposition that the Prayer and 
the Hymn are due to different authors 
rests upon a false contrast between vv. 
15 and 31, 62. It is true that the former 
passage presupposes the destruction of 
the Temple and the cessation of sacrifice, 
but the latter does not contradict this, 
for “the temple of thine holy glory” is 
the celestial temple or palace (see note 
ad Joc. and Isa. vi. 1); and the language 
of v. 62, “O ye priests of the Lord,” 
&c., is accounted for either by the con- 
sideration that there were priests among 
the exiles, or by the fact that the verse is 
taken bodily from Ps. cxxxiv. 1, and the 
author’s view is ideal. Fritzsche thinks 
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he “has simply fallen out of his cue.” 
In v. 15 he certainly appears to have done 
so, in the remark that “there is no pro- 
phet,” which would suit his own time, 
but not that of the Exile. But here, too, 
the writer may have been influenced by 
a reminiscence of such passages as are 
cited in the note on the verse.’ The 
style of prayer and song is identical 
throughout. 

As to the original language of all the 
Three Additions to Daniel, it was pro- 
bably in each case either Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Greek text consequently 
is either a translation or a paraphrastic 
remodelling of the pieces. Eichhorn 
at first argued for a Greek original, as 
in the case of Judith also, but later 
he changed his opinion so far as to 
leave the question undecided.? Keil and 
Fritzsche maintain the originality of the 
Greek. The latter observes that in 
cases of this kind a Hebrew original has 
usually been inferred from the strongly 
Hebraizing character of the Greek ; but 
there is always a great difference between 
a translation and an original Hellenistic 
text. In the latter a Greek colouring 
will always make itself apparent; in 
the former, awkward renderings, if not 
actual blunders, will always be discerni- 
ble. Fritzsche admits however that, as 
regards the Song of the Three Children, 
its brevity and simplicity are against his 
decision ; and we think that he is wrong 
in the assertion that there is no trace any- 
where of a Hebrew text. It may be true 
that a Hellenist familiar with the LXX. 
might have wntten such a piece; and it 
is true that no mistakes in translation 
can be certainly specified. This last is an 
important point ; for, as Dr. Pusey has 
well observed, “‘ Hebraisms in themselves 
prove nothing; for one who thinks in 
his own language and writes in another 
is, in fact, translating, although mentally. 


One, ¢g., who had the word 395 in his 


1 Compare also Wayytyra Rabba, xxx. 23, 40: 
**R, Isaac explained the verse (‘ He will regard 
the prayer of the destitute,’ Ps. cil. 17) with 
reference to the gencrations in which the people 
of Israel has no king and no prophets and no 
priests, and no Urim and Thummim, but only 
Prayer. Hence David said before God, ‘ Lord of 
the World, despise not their prayer.’ ”’ 

? ¢Einleit. ind. Apokr. Schr.,’ p. 419; ‘Lin- 
leit. ind, A. T.,’ iv. 530. 
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mind, might just as well use évavriov for 
it, instead of évwmov, as one who had it 
before his eyes; and so on. But mis- 
takes in translating shew that the writer 
and translator were different.”! The sug- 
gestion, however, that in v. 14 the Heb. 


S3p has been misread as 3a is plau- 
sible. The difficulty in v. 17 may indicate 
not so much a corruption of the Greek 
text as a confusion of the Heb. noun 


bib5, “holocaust,” with the verb Ob5, “to 
perfect ;” and it is doubtful whether 
a Hellenist would have used such an 
expression as xai éroinoe TO pécov Ti 
Kapivov woel mvevpa Spocov dracr 
pilov (v. 27), unless he were translating 
from a Semitic original. The word 
mvevpata for dveyot (v. 43) may point 
to Heb. nin, which covers both terms; 
cf. uv. 64. The commentary adds 
other indications, and demonstrates the 
strongly Hebraic cast and complexion 
of the Prayer and Song. But the argu- 
ment for an original Hebrew text does 
not rest only upon such grounds as 
these. It may also be based upon 
the contents of all three Additions, 
which are indeed hardly conceivable as 
the fictions of Alexandrian Hellenists. 
The passages above quoted from the 
Babylonian Talmud and the Midrash 
prove that the Story of the Three Chil- 
dren was a favourite topic with the 
Rabbis and their disciples, and seem to 
indicate the existence of a more extended 
tradition, which may have included the 
Prayer of Azarias and the Song of the 
Three. Perhaps the Greek translator 
found this piece in a Hebrew Midrash 
Daniel, This would account for the 
recurrence to the Hebrew names of the 
Three. In the Aramaic of Dan. il. 
they bear their Babylonian designations. 


See further the Introd. to Bel and 
Susanna. 
The Additions constitute integral 


portions of the LXX. text of Daniel, 
and it is obviously difficult to suppose 
that the author of that text invented 
these stories himself, or incorporated 
in his version of a work written in 
Hebrew and Aramaic three important 
pieces which he only knew in a Greek 
dress. Moreover, the strange juxta- 


' ‘Daniel the Prophet,’ p. 377, note 7. 
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position of the two languages in Daniel 
may indicate, as Lenormant suggested, 
that certain /acunae in the Hebrew text 
have been supplied from an Aramaic 
version ; and if that be so, it is not im- 
possible that one or more of our three 
Additions represent sections of the lost 
Aramaic text, which may have been 
fuller than the Hebrew Daniel. Little, 
at all events, can be alleged against the 
supposition that the Alexandrian trans- 
lator of Daniel rendered these narratives 
from a Hebrew or Aramaic original, 
and added them to his version of the 
main work, as pertaining to the same 
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subject. The identity of style, even in 
minute particulars, strongly favours this 
conclusion. And, as regards the nume- 
rous variations between the different 
versions, especially in the case of Bel 
and Susanna, we may apply the words of 
Dr. Neubauer: ‘ No books are more 
subject to additions, alterations, and 
various adaptations, than popular his- 
tories ; the text is in the hands of a few, 
and the contents are related orally to the 
people: hence the great variety in the 
texts even of the early translations.” 
What Dr. Neubauer thus writes of Tobit, 
has equal force in the present instance. 


THE SONG OF THE 


THREE HOLY CHILDREN, 


Which followeth in the third Chapter of DANIEL after this place,—fell down 
bound into the midst of the burning fiery furnace.—Verse 23. That which 
followeth is not in the Hebrew, to wit, 4nd they walked—unto these words, 


Then Nebuchadnezzar—verse 24. 


2 Asarias his prayer and confession in the flame, 
24 wherewith the Chaldeans about the oven 
were consumed, but the three children within 
tt were not hurt. 28 The song of the three 
children in the oven. 


ND they walked in the midst of 
the fire, praising God, and 
blessing the Lord. 


TITLE.—The Song of the Three Holy Chil- 
dren.| In the Vatican LXX. the title is 
‘Prayer of Azarias’ and ‘Hymn of the 
Three.’ The Alex. MS. omits. Fritzsche 
edits: ‘Prayer of Azarias and Laud of the 
Three Children’ (mpocevy) ’A{aptou xai ray 
Tpteoy madav aivecis). The Gk. term aivects 
may represent Heb. sbnn, laus, psalmus, as 
in Ps. cxlv. (title), or MIN, actio gratiarum 
(Ps. xxvi. 7). In the Vulgate, S. Jerome 
notes: “ Quae sequuntur in Hebraeis volu- 
minibus non reperi.” Walton’s Syriac has 
the heading, “Prayer of those with Hana- 
niah ;” the Ethiopic, “ Prayer of Azariah.” 
The Syriac edited by Bugatus from the 
Ambrosian MS. has no heading. 


2. Then Azarias stood up and prayed.| The 
text of Theodotion connects this section with 
Dan. iii. 23 thus: “ And they were walking in 
the midst of the flame, praising God and 
blessing the Lord. And standing with (them: 
Codd. 34, 36, a/.), Azarias prayed on this 
manner,” &c.,as inthe A.V. ‘The Ambrosian 
Syriac, which represents the LXX., has: 
“33. The men, therefore, that bound them 
of the house of Azariah, when the flame 
had tha forth from the furnace, it kindled 
and slew ; but they were preserved. 24. Thus, 
therefore, prayed Hananiah and Azariah and 
Mishael, and praised the Lord, when the 
king commanded to cast them into the 
furnace. 25. But when Azariah rose up, he 
prayed thus; and when he had opened his 
mouth, he was giving thanks to the Lord, 
with his fellows who were with him in the 
midst of the fire, when the furnace was being 
heated [meStaggar, ‘kindled "] by the Chal- 
deans mightily : and they said. 


2 Then Azarias stood up, and 


prayed on this manner: and opening 
his mouth in the midst of the fire 
said, 

3 Blessed art thou, O Lord God of 
our fathers : thy name is worthy to be 
praised and glorified for evermore : 


Fritzsche edits: “ On this manner, there- 
fore, prayed Ananias and Azarias and Misael, 
and sang praises unto the Lord, when the 
king commanded that vag should be cast 
into the furnace. Now (d€) Azarias stood 
and prayed on this manner, and opening his 
mouth began to give thanks (¢fapoAvyeiro) 
unto the Lord, with his companions in the 
midst of the fire, as the furnace was being 
heated by the Chaldeans exceedingly, and 
they said.” Theodotion pruned away this 
dora and improved the connexion of the 
inserted piece with the original text. The 
mention of “the Chaldeans” here, and again 
in v. 24, as executing the royal decree, is 
remarkable. In the canonical text of Daniel 
they are mentioned but once (Dan. iii. 8), 
where it is said that “ certain Chaldeans 
slandered the Jews” to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Moreover, the recurrence to the Hebrew 
names of “Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego” is surprising; for throughout the 
narrative in Dan. iil. they are called by their 
Babylonian designations. It is also to be 
noted that in Dan. i. and ii. the order of the 
names is always ‘“Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah,” never, as in the addition, Hananiah, 
Azariah, and Mishael (here, and wv. 65). 
These peculiarities ma allowed to have 
some weight, in considering the question 
whether the piece originally belonged to the 
Book of Daniel or not ; but they certainly do 
not tend to prove that the original 
of this piece was Greek. 


3. Blessed art thou, O Lord God of our fa- 
thers.| A common formula of Jewish prayer. 
Cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 20; 2 Chron. vi. 3, 4. 


thy name is wortly to be praised.| So Syr. 


v. 4—8.] 


4 *For thou art righteous in all 
the things that thou hast done to us : 
yea, true are all thy works, thy ways 


oPs.25. are right, and “all thy judgments truth. 


5 In all the things that thou hast 
brought upon us, and upon the holy 
city of our fathers, even Jerusalem, 


thou hast executed true judgment: 
for according to truth aad judgment 
didst thou bring all these things upon 
us because of our sins. 


W., Vulg., Arab., and Ethiopic. Tischendorf 
and Fritzsche read aiverds for aiverdv Nn 
fifteen cursive MSS., Syr. Hex., and Co, Ald.), 
and connect the epithet with the preceding 
clause. We think the reading of the four 
versions agrees better with that parallelism 
which is one of the principles of Hebrew 
poetical construction. Else the term aiverés, 
Heb. ban, is applicable in both ways: 
Ps. xvili. 33 Cxiil. 3. 

The word de8o0éacpevor, “ glorious,” gloria 
affectus = afficiendus, may represent Heb. 


by3, magnus, as in Mal. i. 11, “My name 
is great among the nations ;” or rather 4353, 
bonorandus, laudandus: cf. Ps. \xxxvi. 9, 12; 
Ixxxvil. 3. 


4, For thou art righteous in all the things.] 
emt maou, “in reference to all.” The phrase 
occurs in Neh. ix. 33—a very similar context. 
Cf. ‘Il’ xix. 181: Scxatdrepos cal én’ dhA@ 
€coeat. This clause is amplified in the suc- 
cessive sentences of the prayer to the end of 
v. 8. The spirit of it all is the same as that 
which finds expression in Ps. li. 4. Cf. also 

er. xii. 1. Ethiopic: “in all that thou hast 
rought upon us” (Gen. xxvi. 10). 


yea, true are all thy works.| Gk. xat ravra 
ra épya cov adnOivd. Cf. Dan. iv. 34: xat 
mwavra Ta épya avrov dAnOiva xa al rpiBor 
avrov xpices. Also Deut. xxxii. 4: 6eds, 
dAnOwa ra épya a’rov, xai macat ai 680i avrov 
xplorets. And for the next clauses, Hos. xiv. 
10; Ps. xix. 9. “ Truth”—dAndea—is the 
reading of Codd. II., III. ai. ; but Fritzsche 
edits avnOwai, “true.” In Ps. xix. 9 adnOwa 
= Heb. nox, “truth.” Syr. W., “in truth ;” 
Syr. Hex., “ truth.” 


5. In all the things.) Literally, “ And 
judgments of truth thou diddest, according 
to all that thou broughtest upon us, &c. 
[Ethiop.: “and thou hast done judgment and 
eae in all that thou hast done to us”]; 

cause in truth and judgment thou didst all 
these things [so Syr. Hex.; but Theod., Syr. 
W., Vulg., Arab., Ethiop., émiyayes ravra 
aavra] on account of our sins.” Cf. Gen. vi. 


-SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


6 For we have sinned and com- 
mitted iniquity, departing from thee. 

7 In all things have we trespassed, 
and not obeyed thy commandments, 
nor kept them, neither done as thou 
hast commanded us, that it might go 
well with us. 

8 Wherefore all that thou hast 
brought upon us, and every thing 
that thou hast done to us, thou hast 
done in true judgment. 


17; Jer. xix. 15; Judg. xvi. 19; Ps. iii. 7. 
The construction of érayew with the dative 
is unusual in the LXX. 


6. For we have uc Fritzsche edits: 
‘‘ Because we sinned in all things (éy racu», 
omitted by Theod.), and did lawlessly, to 
revolt from thee.” Cf. 2 Chron. vi. 37; Dan. 
ix. 9, 15; Jer. xvii. 5. Instead of nvopnoaper 
droorjva (= we made lawless revolt), Codd. 
HI., XII. af. read nvop. drooravres, “we did 
lawlessly by revolting.” Syr. W.: “On account 
of our trespasses which we sinned and did 
wickedly (before thee), and went far from 
thee, (and did against thy word,) and sinned 
unto thee in all, and unto thy command- 
ments we hearkened not,” &c. Syr. Hex. 
omits the bracketed clauses. Ethiop.: “ be- 
cause we have transgressed and gone astray, 
in that we have forsaken thee.” 


7. In all things bave we trespassed.| «at 
éfnpaproper év maot. The last verse 
with Gri jpdpropev. It is likely that the 
compound verb represents a different Heb. 
verb, Viz. PUN, Hmpie egit: see Neh. ix. 33. 


The Syr. Hex. has “‘ we sinned . . . we went 
astray in everything.” 
thy commandments.| Fritzsche: “ the 


commandments of thy law.” ‘Theod. omits 
rov vdpnov, and the simple jxovcaper, 
instead of tmnxovoapev. All the verbs are 
aorists: ‘“‘ And we did wickedly in all things, 
and the commandments of thy law we obeyed 
not, nor observed straitly (cvvrnpeiv), nor did 
ae commandedst us, that it might well 
us.” 


8. Wherefore.| Rather, “and now.” This 
cal vuv—Heb. mnyi—is a very common 
formula in later Hebrew style : cf. Neh. ix. 32; 
2 Chron. vi. 16,17, 40, 41. Theod., Syr. W., 
Arab., wrongly omit the characteristic vi». 
The formula recurs in vv. 9 and 17 infra. 
The writer repeats the statement of v. 4, as a 

reliminary to specifying wat it is that God 

has brought upon His people. This pecu- 
liarity is another indication of a Hebrew 
original. 
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g And thou didst deliver us into 
the hands of lawless enemies, most 
hateful forsakers of God, and to an 
unjust king, and the most wicked in 
all the world. 


10 And now we cannot open our 
mouths, we are become a shame and 


9. And thou didst delever us.) Le., “in that 
thou didst deliver us.” The verse is an ex- 
plication of the last. (Heb. jo3nn).) In 
Fritzsche’s text the verse runs: “and thou 
didst deliver us into the hands of our lawless 
enemies, and most hateful renegades.” So 
ae Hex. Theodotion omits nuéy and xai 

Gicrwy. His text may be rendered 
as in ae nat or perhaps thus: “enemies, law- 
less, abominable, apostate.” 

The term dnoordrat, “rebels” or “rebel- 
lious,” does not seem suitable as applied to 
the Chaldeans. In Isa. xxx. 1, the Jews are 
called réxya aroordaras; in the Heb., “ stub- 
born, contumacious children.” In Ezra iv. 
12, 15, Jerusalem is called “rebel city ”— 
adds droordris—in regard to the Persian 
kings. Here, as in Num. xiv. 9, Josh. xxii. 19, 
the term represents the Heb. and Aramean 
‘T10, “contumax fuit, defecit a domino” (cf. 
2 Macc. v. 8). Michaelis thought that 
morédim might mean “haughty ” or “ cruel,” 
and he refers to the rarer Arabic and Syriac 
usage of the same root. The term “ apostates” 
would then be an instance of mistranslation 
from the Hebrew original. But the Chaldeans 
are, from a Jewish point of view, not only 
dvopot, but also droordra: — “ renegades” 
from Jehovah’s law. (Cf. Jer. ii. 5 ; Ps. cxix. 
150; and the Syr. Hex. term here.) The 
meaning need not be restricted to the Mosaic 
system. The universal laws of morality may 
be intended: cf. Amos i. 3; ii. 1. For the 
wicked lawlessness of the Chaldeans, cf. 
Hab. i. 11 sqq.; Is. xiv. 20 s¢. 

The Greek text continues: “and to a 
king unjust and very wicked beside (mapa) 
all the earth.” The superlative momporary is 
curious in connexion with rapa. I cannot 
find another instance. Otherwise the ex- 
pression is thoroughly Hebraic (cf. the 
Ethiop., “evil above all the earth”). Such a 
description of Nebuchadnezzar appears, how- 
ever, to be most unmerited, when considered 
in the light of what we are told about that 
great monarch in the Book of Kings, and in the 
writings of the contemporary prophets Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel. The words rather express 
the bitter feeling of the later Jews towards 
their Syrian tyrants, especially Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, whom they regarded as a “new 
Nebuchadnezzar.” Syr. W.: “Into the hand 
of our wicked _enemies, who are far from 


SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


[v. 9—12. 


reproach to thy servants, and to them 
that worship thee. 

11 Yet deliver us not up wholly, 
for thy name’s sake, neither disannul 
thou thy covenant : 

12 And cause not thy mercy to 
depart from us, for thy beloved 


thee, and unto the lordship of the Jb arreial 
kingdom, which is worse than al] the king- 
doms of the earth.” Ethiopic: “Sinners who 
are far off and removed from thee” (omitting 
‘most hateful”). 


10. we cannot open our mouths.| Because we 
feel that our doom is just. Cf. Ps. xxxix. 9, 
“I am dumb, I open not my mouth ; because 
thou hast done it;” also Matt. xxii. 12. 


ave are become a shame and reproach.| So 
Vulgate; but Greek, Pa hn Arabic, “ e 
and reproach have fallen to thy bondmen, 
and to them that worship thee.” 


ee Yet deliver us not .] Theod. py 
3n ps. Fritzsche omits the a 
i Wholly is els réXos, which may be a ren- 


dering either of abo, ad consummationem, i.e. 


prorsus, plane (2 Chron. xii. 12), or of ny, 
in acternum, as so often in the Psalms. Syr. 
H.: Pbarta, “to the end.” 


disannul.| The Gk. is dcarxeddans, “ scat- 
ter abroad;” “fling to the winds,” as we 
might say. In connexion with the term 
d.aOnxn, it is the usual LXX. rendering of the 
Heb. nia pn, Sregit, Le. violavit foedus: 
Gen. xvii. 14; Lev. xxvi. 15, 44. 


12. cause not thy mercy to depart.] Compare 
the promise to David (2 Sam. vil. 15; 1 Chron. 
xvii. 13). 

Sor thy beloved Abraham's sake. ] The 


Gk. is dc °AB. roy iyannpévov tnd aod. 
This expression is usually compared with 


fale) rage rk y owe 
obs oa ee the 
Thang i “And gavest It to the seed of 


Abraham “thy lover” (or “friend,” Jane). 
But Dr. Bissell is doubly wrong in the asser- 
tion that “only in 2 Chron. xx. 7 is Abraham 
elsewhere called ‘the beloved (A.V. ‘friend ’) 
of God.’” Thesame Hebrew term is applied 
to the patriarch in Isa. xli. 8: “seed of eee 
ham, my lover! id where the LXX. 
renders by tryarnoa = row 7 pévou jtov pe 
in’ épov. It 1s certainly curious that the Greek 
version should in both cases render 10%, 
amans, as if it were JANN, amatus. St. James 


(ii. 23) writes that Abraham “ was called 
friend of God” (iros Beot éxrnOn). This, 


it is well known, is the common designation 
of the patriarch in the East; and kad Greek 


ee eee oe 


v.13—16.] SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


Abraham’s sake, for thy servant 
Isaac’s sake, and for thy holy Israel’s 
sake ; 

13 To whom thou hast spoken and 


. promised, ‘that thou wouldest mul- 


py their seed as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand that lieth upon the 
seashore. | 
14 *For we, O Lord, are become 
less than any nation, and be kept 


under this day in all the world be- 
cause of our sins. 

15 Neither is there at this time 
prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt 
offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or 
incense, or place to sacrifice before 
thee, and to find mercy. 

16 ‘Nevertheless in a_ contrite 
heart and an humble spirit let us be * 
accepted. 


been the original language of this Prayer, and $95 written for 5». In that case the 


the ex ion of the text would most likely 
have n da *AB. rdv idov cov. Some 
critics have supposed that the original ex- 
pression in the present context was the 
Chaldee O°. It may, however, have been 
the Hebrew term just indicated, or the 
synonymous 43'3": comp. Deut. xxxiii. 12, 
MM TW =1yarnpevos bird xvplov, and Isa. v. 
1, where 5 is twice rendered To Nya- 
anpévey ; and the Targum has OA 385 AY 7 
‘orn, “the seed of Abraham my lover.” So 
Syr. W. here; Syr. H., “ who is dear (gadib) 
to thee.” Ethiop. “beloved,” “ friend” 
(Hos. iii. 1). 


Jor thy boly Israel's sake.) The phrase 
“Israel (i.e. Jacob) thy holy one” is un- 
known to the O. T. In Exod. xix. 6 it is 
ordained that the people of Israel shall be 
“a kingdom of priests, and a 4oly nation ;” 
and the idea is reiterated in the succeeding 
portions of the Pentateuch, eg. Lev. xi. 44, 
45; Deut. vii. 6. Compare also Dan. vii. 18, 
a1 sqq. Applied to Jacob, the term seems 
to carry the same general sense: separated 
from the rest of the world, and devoted to 
Jehovah. Cf. dovos in Ps. iv. 3; xvi.g. Syr. 
H., “Israel thy people.” 


13. To whom thou hast spoken.| So'Theod., 
ols €AdAnoas mpos airovs, Aéywr, “ unto whom 
thou spakest, saying.” We prefer this Hebra- 
ism to Fritzsche’s ws éAdX. x.r.A. (The Vatic. 


LXX. omits mpds avrovs, ons.) For the pro- 
mise, see Gen. xxii. 17. 


14. For we... are become less than any 
nation.| Whereas Jehovah had promised to 
make them numerous asthe stars of heaven and 
the sand of the seashore, they are “ minished 
below all the (heathen) nations” (écpixpu~ 
Onpev mapa mavra ra 6m). For the verb, 
see Jer. xxix. 6 (DYD); 1 Chron. Xvi. 19. 

“O Lord” is 8éorora (*348), instead of 
the commoner xvpse. Comp. Gen. xv. 2, 8; 
Luke ii. 29. 


be t under... world.) “Are low 
(ramewoi) in all the earth.” It is possible 
that Mem and Beth have been confused here, 


original text was, “and are lower than all the 
earth,” which agrees better with the parallel 
clause. Comp., however, Judg. vi. 15 (LXX. 
Alex.). For razewds, see Ps, xviii. 27; Isa. 


Xiv. 32; 1 Sam. ii. 8 (03 =ramewds in Judg. 
vi. 15). Syr. W., “we are scattered ;” Vulg. 
bumiles ; Syr. Hex. meskiné, ‘ poor.” 


15. Neither is there at this time.] Comp. 
Hos. iii. 4: “ For the children of Israel shall 
abide many days without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without 
a Massebah (sacred pillar), and without an 
Ephod and Teraphim.” Also 2 Chron. xv. 3; 
Isa. ili. 1 5qq., ix. 15. 

This verse bears on the question of date, 
inasmuch as the assertion that there was no 
prophet implies a time subsequent to that of 
the Exilic prophets. The author uncon- 
sciously transfers a feature of his own day to 
that of Daniel. On the other hand, the sus- 
pension of the sacrificial rites is in keeping 
with the supposition that at the time of 
composition the Temple lay in ruins. 

sacrifice or oblation.| The Gk. terms Oucia 
(nay, “ peace offering ”) and rpoodopa (ANID, 
“meat offering”) are thus associated in 
Ps. xl. 6: “Sacrifice and meat offering thou 
wouldest not.” 

or place to sacrifice . . . and to find ete 
Because “in Jerusalem was the place (D\pd 
where men ought to worship.” Cf. 2 Chron. 
vi. 20; 1 Chron. xxii. 1; 2 Chron. vil. 12; 
Deut. xii. 5 sg. The term rendered “to 
sacrifice” is xapraoat, which in Attic Gk. 
means “to bear fruit,” “ to crop land,” “to 
enjoy the fruits or interest” of a thing or a 
sum of money. Here, as in Lev. ii. 11, it 
denotes “to offer a meat offering,” and 
represents the Heb. AWN, “a fire offering ” 
(= xdpropa, Lev. ii. 9, 10 et al.). Syr. W., 
“nor a place where we may offer sweet 
spices and a sacrifice ;” Syro-Hex., “a place 
to offer fruits;” so Ethiop. For “find 
mercy ”"—eipeiy €Xeos—comp. Gen. xix. 19 ; 
Num. xi. 15 (Heb. jf, gratia). 

16. contrite heart.) Gk. ‘contrite soul.” 
Cf. Isa. Ixi. 1; Ps. xxxiv. 18, cxlvii. 3. In- 
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17 Like as in the burnt offerings 
of rams and bullocks, and like as in 
ten thousands of fat lambs: “so let 
our sacrifice be in thy sight this day, 
and grant that we may wholly go 
after thee: for £they shall not be 
confounded that put their trust in thee. 

18 And now we follow thee with 
all our heart, we fear thee, and seek 
thy face. 


stead of mvevpart reraretvwpévo, Theod. gives 
mvevp. Taretveooews. The former is preferable. 
Cf. Ps. li. 18: mvetpa—ovrrerpippevov— 
xapdiay ouvrerp. kal TeTaTretv@perny. 


17. the burnt offerings.| Some MSS. of 
Theod., coAoxavroce, sing.; Fritzsche, 6Ao- 
kavr@pact, “burnt offerings ;” so Syr. Hex. 
With the general sentiment here, compare 
Ps. cxli. 2: “ Let my prayer be set forth before 
thee as incense, and the lifting up of m 
hands as the evening sacrifice.” Also Ps. lh. 
16, 17. Instead of “let us be accepted,” 
Syr. W. has: “we have drawn near to the 
burning of the fire, praying that the offering 
of our soul to-day be more than bullocks and 
rams and many fat lambs.” 


and grant that we may wholly go after 
thee.| LXX. nai e€:Adoat dmiabev cov. Theod. 
kat extedéoat (al. exredeicOw) omicbev cov. 
Fritzsche conjectures xait 7 ¢&iAaows ép- 
apooGev gov, “and our propitiation before 
thee,” which satisfies the sense and parallelism. 
Eichhorn truly observes that the whole verse 
is so obscure and unintelligible, that no 
original Greek writer could have penned it. 


It is likely that the Hebrew bb, “whole,” 
“ perfect,” and then “whole offering,” 6Ao- 
kavrwpa, has been confused with the verb 


bb5, “to finish.” See Lev. vi. 15 s¢.3; Ezek. 
XVI. 143 xxvil. 4, 11. Walton’s Syriac has, 
“ And let not thy servants be ashamed ;” but 
the Syro-Hexaplar agrees with LXX., and 
notes the reading of Theod. The Ethiopic 
gives the verse thus: “As the sacrifice of 
rams and bulls, and as thousands, etc., so be 
our sacrifice before thee to-day, and Iet it be 
perfect with thee” (ze. in thy sight). 

they shall not be confounded.) Lit., “ there 
shall not be [Fritzsche, “there is not ”] 
shame (z.¢., disappointment) to them that 
put,” &c. Cf. Ps. xxv. 2, 3, xxx 13; Rom. 
1X. 33. The present tense is_ preferable, 
because the clause alleges a fact of general 
experience: cf. v. 18. So Syro-Hex. 


19. lovingkindness.] The Greek is emtei- 
xesa, Which, as a human quality, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold would call ‘ sweet reasonableness.” 
In Ps. Ixxxvi. 5 the adjective éceccns renders 


SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. v\v. 17—21. 


19 Put us not to shame: but deal 
with us after thy lovingkindness, and 
according to the multitude of thy 
mercies. 

20 Deliver us also according to 
thy marvellous works, and give glory 
to thy name, O Lord: and let all 
them that do thy servants hurt be 
ashamed ; 


21 And let them be confounded 


a Heb. term which means “ placable,” “ for- 
giving,” and is followed immediately by mo- 
AveAeos, “merciful.” So here “ forgiving- 
ness” is the meaning (cf. Baruch ii. 21), and 
the term is followed by rd rAnbos rou ed€ous 
gov, which is a substantival expression corre- 
sponding to moAveAeos. 


20. thy marvellous works.) Or, ‘miracles ;” 


ra Guvpaora oov, synxdps : Ps. ix. 1, and often. 
Cf. Exod. iii. 20. It should be remembered 
that what we call “operations of Nature” 
were, to the Old Testament mind, “‘ marvel- 
lous works (or miracles) of Iahweh ;” a view 
which is at once less “scientific” and more 
profoundly true than ours. 

give glory to thy name.| Ps. xxix. I, 2; 
cxv. 1. Cf. also John xii. 28. 

let all them that do thy servants burt be 
ashamed.| Literally, “‘ Let all them that 
shew evil things to thy servants be turned 
about” (or, “ put to shame,” Ael. ‘V. H.’ 
lil. 17; or “feel shame,” 2 Thess. ili. 14; 
Titus ii. 8: see Liddell and Scott, s.v. ep 
tperw. The verb renders two Heb. syno- 
nyms denoting “shame :” see Ps. xxxv. 4, 26; 
and also a term meaning “was humbled,” or 
“ humbled oneself :” Judges i. 30; 2 Chron. 
xii. 7). 

Those who argue for a “ Chaldee” ori- 
ginal have supposed that of évdecxvipevoc 
(xaxa) represents JD or [8VD. But the 
Greek is not peculiar. An exact parallel 
occurs in the LXX. of Gen. 1. 15, 17, where 


the Heb. mynSp3 is rendered xaxa évBein- 
vuoOai ree. Syr. W.: “think evil things 
against.” Syr. Hex.: “‘ shew in (against) thy 
servants evil things” (dam’bawwen b ‘abdé 
dilék bifothd). 

21. in all their power and might.) The 
Gk. amo mdons duvacreias, in connexion with 
xatratc xuvOeinaay, can only mean, “ Let them 
be ashamed of all (their) power” (warlike 
prowess, )33), as of a thing which had 
deceived their expectations. See the same 
phrase and construction, Jer. ii. 36, “ Thou 
shalt be ashamed of Egypt, as thou wast 
ashamed of Assyria.” Also Ps. cxix. 16. 
Ethiopic: ‘in all their tyranny ” (Amos iii. 9). 


Or, by 


v. 22—27.)} SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


tin all their power and might, and let 


Ay power their strength be broken ; 


weight. 


‘22 And let them know that thou 
art Lord, the only God, and glorious 
over the whole world. 

23 UT And the king’s servants, that 
put them in, ceased not to make the 


cpithe, oven hot with 'rosin, pitch, tow, and 
vhich is @ small wood; 


ind of ft 24 So that the flame streamed 
lay, forth above the furnace forty and 
afer ros. Nine cubits. 


22. And let them know.] Fritzsche omits 
xai. Some MSS. of Theod. give it, and it 
accords better with Hebrew style to retain it. 
So Walton’s Syr. 

thou art Lord, the only God.) Or, “thou 
art alone the Lord God ”"—ov ef pdvos xuptos 
6 Oeds (Fritzsche). But Theod. ov ef xupios 
(6, HII, XII. al.) Oeds povos, “thou art the 
Lord God alone.” Cf. 2 Kings xix. 19, “ All 
the kingdoms of the earth shall know that 
av (ef) xvpios 6 beds povos.” The article 
before Oeds is not in the Hebrew. 

qorld.| 1 olxovpéyn, sc. yn. So Syro-Hex. 
Sometimes the Greek term renders /OR, 
“earth,” “land,” “ country,” e.g. Isa. x. 23; 


but more often Son, terra fertilis et babitata, 
and then generally ordis terrarum (Prov. viii. 
31). See Delitzsch ad Ps. xc. 3. Walton’s 
Syr., “in all thy works.” 

23. And the king's servants.| The A.V. 
follows the text of Theodotion, which con- 
tracts the verse considerably. Fritzsche gives 
the full reading: ‘“ And when they had cast 
the three all at once into the furnace, and the 
furnace was red-hot (d:amvpos), according to 
the heating of it seven times as much ;—and 
when they had cast them in, they who cast 
them in were above them A alg res aura, 
Ezek. x. 19; xi. 22), while the others were 
kindling underneath them (tméxatoy troxara- 
Oev abrov: see Ezek. xxiv. 5) naphtha, and tow, 
and pitch, and brushwood.” So Syro-Hex. 

“‘Naphtha” is appropriately mentioned, as 
it was a natural product of Babylonia (Dio- 
scor. i. 101). The word is of Persian origin 
(naft), and denotes a clear rock-oil or petro- 
leum, used by the Jews for lighting purposes. 
See Targum Jerus. on Exod. xiv. 24: “ And 
he cast upon them naphtha (ND®)) and fire 
and hail stones.” ‘The term is also Talmudic 
(DB): Shabb. 245, line 19. See also Plin. 
XXXV. 1§; ii, 105. Syr. Hex. id. 

“ Tow "—Fritzsche oruriov, Theod. criure 
mvoy, but more correctly orvmmeioy, accord- 
ing to inscriptions—is the Latin stuppa. 
Judges xvi. 9; Isa. i. 31=NW9, stuppa. 


25 And it passed through, and 
burned those Chaldeans it found 
about the furnace. 

26 But the angel of the Lord came 
down into the oven together with 
Azarias and his fellows, and smote 
the flame of the fire out of the oven ; 

27 And made the midst of the 


furnace as it had been a ‘moist tor, cow. 


whistling wind, so that the fire 
touched them not at all, neither hurt 
nor troubled them. 


“‘ Smallwood,” or brushwood, twigs, <Anpa- 
ris, is properly “ vine-twigs:” cf. Thucyd. vii. 
§3 (plur.). Isa. xviii. 5 = nivna, palmites. 

“Pitch,” rica, isthe Heb. NB} (Isa. xxxiv. 9). 

24. So that the flame streamed Sorth.| 
Rather, “and the flame was spreading about 
(dtexeiro: used of a disease, Lev. xiii. 22 = 
NUD, diffudit se. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 75: domes 
py Stayéorro ei moAdd rd yopua). Syro-Hex. 
mela, “poured out;” but Walton, 
‘And the flame of the fire made a noise, 
and rose above the furnace.” 

Sorty and nine cubits.| “‘ Upto, as far as a 
forty-nine cubits.” Not about (epi, apdi), 
as Bissell translates, with a false reference to 
Hdt. iv. 190 (181?). As regards the number, 
it was natural to use a multiple of the sacred 
number 7 (cf. Dan. ix. 25; x. 3, 13; Lev. 
xxv. 8); and definite numbers are often as- 
signed in the O.T., according to the vividness 
of Eastern style, where we should use an 
indefinite expression of quantity or extent. 


25. And it passed through.| Gen. xii. 6 
(d:adevoe, Theod.), Fritzsche edits defw- 
devoev, “it escaped,” “made its way out.” 
But the other is the usual word in the LXX. 
Syro-Hex., “it came forth.” 


26. the angel of the Lord.| AS ayyedos 


xupiov represents 7)" aud, this is right. 
Walton’s Syriac has “ the angel of dew :” cf. 
the next verse. 

came down into . . . together een Zuy- 
catéBn ... The verb occurs Ps. xlix. 
17, as rendering of Heb. y nx , “his 
wealth shall not descend (into the grave) 
after him.” Cf. also Wisd. x. 14. 

Azarias and bis fellows.| The well-known 
idiom of wept rév A{apiay: cf. Ezek. xxxviil. 
6,9; xxxix. 4. Syr. W. gives the three names ; 
Syr. H., “those of the house of Azariah.” 

smote.] Lit., “shook out.” This verb 
(éxrwvdoow) renders Wy) in Exod. xiv. 27, 
and other places. Walton’s Syr., “thrust,” 
“ drove ;” Syro-Hex., “ shook” (Acts xviii. 6). 

27. a moist whistling wind.) Lit, “a 
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28 Then the three, as out of one 
mouth, praised, glorified, and blessed, 
God in the furnace, saying, 

29 Blessed art thou, O Lord God 
of our fathers: and to be praised and 
exalted above all for ever. 

30 And blessed is thy glorious and 
holy name: and to be praised and 
exalted above all for ever. 

31 Blessed art thou in the temple 
of thine holy glory : and to be praised 
and glorified above all for ever. 

32 Blessed art thou that beholdest 
the depths, and sittest upon the cheru- 


wind of dew” (ic. “a dewy wind;” or, 
“‘a dew-laden wind,” i.e. a damp rainy wind, 
gvevpza voriov), “ whistling continually ” (d:a- 
ovpif{oy). ‘The phrase mvetua cupifoy occurs 
Wisd. xvii. 17. The Heb. might be bb a) 
Np ; so Syro-Hex. Dew is mentioned 
Dan. iv. 15, 23, 25, 33; v- 21. Cf. also 
Ecclus. xviii. 16: ‘ Shall not the dew assuage 
the heat ?” and xliii. 22. 


28. Then.] So Theod. (rore). But Fritz- 
sche, dyadaSdrres 8, “‘ But taking up the 
discourse ;” so Syro-Hex., “answered :” cf. 
Num. xxiv. 2,15. The following verbs are 
all imperfects: “were praising” or “began 
to praise,” &c. (vpvouy). 

29. exalted above all.| Headed: “IX. Prayer 
of the 3 Children” in the Ethiopic Psalter. 
The Greek word tmepuydéw is used in Dan. 
iv. 34 in connexion with aly. The Syr. is 
yortorto, which suggests Heb. 010)7b, as in 


Neh. ix. 5. In Syr. W. wv. 29-34 have the 
same in: Laudatus tu et exaltatus in 
saeculum! So probably the Hebrew. 


30. thy glorious and holy name.| Lit., “the 
holy name of thy glory ;” 2 Hebraism. 

31. the temple of thine holy glory.) A 
phrase not found in the Hebrew O. T. 
The reference is probably to the heavenly 
Temple: Hab. ii. 20; Ps. xi. 4; Isa. vi. 1, 
Ixvi. 1. There is thus no inconsistency 
between this verse and v. 14 sg. aS some 
have supposed (vide Introd.). Syr. W., “ the 
temple of thine holiness,” which may be 
original. 

“To be praised” is here tmepupnros. 
Neither this term, nor tepév8ogos which 
follows it, nor tmepaiverds in the last verse, is 
met with elsewhere in the LX X. (Trommius.) 


32, 33. Fritzsche transposes these two 
verses, after LXX., Syr. H., Vulg. 


32. For “ depths” (d8voco: = NINA; so 
the Syriac texts) see Ps. xxxiii. 7; Ixxvii. 16. 


SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. [y. 28—36. 


bims: and to be praised and exalted 
above all for ever. 

33 Blessed art thou on the glorious 
throne of thy kingdom: and to be 
praised and slorihed above all for ever. 

34 Blessed art thou in the firma- 
ment of heaven : and above all to be 
praised and glorified for ever. 

35 #O all 


ye works of the Lord, 4p. , 


bless ye the Lord: praise and ‘exalt 1% 


him above all for ever. 


highiy 


36 ‘O ye heavens, bless ye the pera 


Lord : praise and exalt him above all 


for ever. 


In classical Gk. the word ts an adjective, mean- 
ing ‘ bottomless,” and then ‘“‘ boundless,” 
‘Cimmense,” in a general sense. In the LXX. 
9 GBvocos = “the ocean,” and this accords 
with the Sumerian and Assyrian ABZU, apsu, 
which denotes the ocean flowing round the 
earth and under the earth, which, according 
to the Babylonian cosmogony, was the sower 
(ie. father) of all things. In Rev. ix. 1, 9 
G@Svocos is the pit of hell. 

and sittest upon the cherubims.| See Isa. 
XxXvil. 16; Ps. Ixxx. 1. 


33. the glorious throne of thy kingdom.] 
Lit., “the throne of the glory of thy king- 
dom.” Fritzsche omits 8é&ns, which is found 
in some MSS. of Theod. Syr. W. omits; 
Syr. H. marks it with an asterisk. Cf 1 Sam. 
it. 8; 2 Sam. vil. 13; Jer. xiv. 21. 

to be praised and glorifed above all.| 


Fritzsche, yuynros cai Urepuypouperos ; Theod., 
tirepupynrés cal trepupvoupevos. he last 


word is probably due to a transcriber’s error. 


34. in the firmament of beaven.| So Theod. 
Fritzsche omits “of heaven;” but cf. Gen. 
i. 6. It is probably original. 

35. The extract in our Prayer-book called 
the Benedicite, appointed to be sung as an 
alternative to the Te Deum, begins with this 
verse, and ends with the corresponding part 
of v. 65. It is headed, as a separate piece, in 
the Ethiopic Psalter: “‘X. Where Hanani 
Azariah and Mishael blessed.” Cf. Ps. ciii. 
22. The“ works of the Lord” are the entire 
creation, visible and invisible, as appears from 
the subsequent enumeration of them. Cf. in 
general Pss. civ., cxlviii. 

The refrain of this and the following verses, 
“ praise and exalt him above all for ever ”—or, 
as the P.B. gives it, “ Praise him and i 


him for ever” — might be WHA angen 
pdiy?. Cf. Dan. ii. 4; Ps. xxvii. 7. 


36. O ye heavens.| Syr. W. adds “of the 
Lord.” Fritzsche puts the next verse before 


rest. 
* Ps. 148 
+ 


v.37—40.] SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


sa 37 *O ye angels of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord: praise and exalt him 
above all for ever. 

+us 38 ’O all ye waters that be above 


39 O all ye powers of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord: praise and exalt. 
him ihoee all for ever. 


40 *QO ye sun and moon, bless ye ™ Ps. x48. 


the heaven, bless ye the Lord: praise the Lord: praise and exalt him above * 


and exalt him above all for ever. 


all for ever. 


this one, and so the Prayer-book version. The 
order of the text is that of Theod., Syr., Old 
Lat. and Vulg. The general term “ heavens” 
naturally precedes, as including the special 

ls. Moreover, the “‘ works of the Lord” 
are subdivided into celestial and terrestrial, 
the former category covering everything from 
v.36to v.51. Fritzsche therefore is wrong 
in stating that “ By ovpavol, in contrast with 
igera, v. 38, only the visible arch of heaven 
[das Geavolbe] is meant, and that for that 
reason the angels are named first.” Ovpavoi— 
D'DY—is a term including both the material 
and the spiritual heavens. Indeed the dis- 
tinction is hardly made by Hebrew thought. 
In Ps. cxlviii. 1, 2, we have the same order as 
here,—first the heavens, then the angels; cf. 
Ps. ciii. 19, 20. But cp. also Ps. cxlvili. 4. 
The contemplation of the heavens is a natural 
source of elevated thought. And this is not 
less the case now when so much more is 
known about their mechanical structure and 
laws than it was in those ancient times, when 
they and all that they contained were re- 
garded as intrinsically divine. Kant’s saying 
about “the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within” has become a common- 
place. “ The philosopher who knows most, 
whether in the courses of the stars, or in the 
unfolding of the embryonic point, or in any 
other department of knowledge, is of all others 
in a position to feel in the highest degree the 
greatness of that which lies behind the pheno- 
menal. “The emotions which are considered 
more distinctly religious cannot be rendered 
less active by a higher intellectual appreciation 
of the greatness of their object.” (Wm. 
Huggins, F.R.S., Times, Jan. 19, 1884.) For 
the later Jewish theory about the seven 
heavens and their contents, see Chagigah, 
12 B. 


37. O ye angels.| The language of this 
hymn does not go beyond that of the Hebrew 
psalms within the Canon, as may be seen by 
referring to the parallels (Ps. ciil. 20; cxlviil. 2; 
Ixxviil. civ. 4). There is therefore no 
need to discuss the doctrine of angels here. 
See the story quoted in the Introd. from 
Pesachim,118 A sg. Gabriel, as the Prince of 
Fire, reminds us of Gibil, the ancient Baby- 
lonian genius or spirit of fire. 
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38. ye waters that be above the heaven.| 
The upper deep or celestial ocean, whose 
waters pour down in rain when “the flood- 


gates of heaven are opened:” see Gen. i. 7, 
vii. 11; Isa. xxiv. 18. This ancient Semitic 
conception, so faithfully reflecting the sim- 
plicity with which primitive man regarded 
the phenomena of the natural world, will be 
a “rock of offence” to none, except to those 
who stickle for “the scientific accuracy of 
the Bible,” and thereby evince a perversity of 
thought hard to be understood by any who 
perceive the glaring anachronism of the 
phrase. 


39. O all ye powers of the Lord.| Avvaps 
often represents 2°, vis, robur, virtus, copia; 
but very often also NAY, militia, exercitus, 
especially in the phrase (6) xvpios trav duvd- 
pewov, “the Lord of hosts.” That the 
latter is the case here is plain from the 
archetypal passage, Ps. ciii. a1: evAoyeire 
Tov xuptoy maga ai duvapers avrov; Heb. 


YNIS 9D. What these powers are is defined in 
the following verses, viz. the principal objects, 
processes, and phenomena of the natural 
world, especially the sun, moon, and stars. 
The last were pre-eminently “the host of 
heaven.” (Cf. Gen. ii. 1; Ps. xxxiii. 6; Isa. 
Xxxlv. 4; Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16; 1 Peter iii. 
22. Fritzsche explains “the mighty denizens 
of heaven,” “ the celestial powers in general.” 
In Syr. W. this verse precedes wv. 38. 

40. O ye sun and moon.| Eichhorn and 
others since have objected that the language 
of this hymn is inappropriate to its alleged 
occasion. We may, however, observe an 
ideal fitness here and elsewhere. For the 
Three Holy Children are martyrs, and the 
idolatry against which they bear their testi- 
mony of suffering is a worship of the powers 
of nature. Anu", the spirit of heaven; Ea, 
the spirit of earth; the [gigi or good angels, 
and the Annunnaki or evil angels; Sin, the 
moon-god, and Shamash, the sun-god; Mero- 
dach (Jupiter), Dilpad (Venus), Kaiwanu 
(Saturn), and the other heavenly bodies; as 
well as Rimmon, the god of the air, Gibil 
(fire), and other natural objects and processes, 
were worshipped in Babylon. Above all 
these the hymn exalts Iahweh, their Creator. 

Here, as in Ps. exlviil. 3, the order of the 
words is noticeable. The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions reverse it, reading Sin, Shamash, &c., in 
their lists of gods. ‘The moon was the more 
important deity in Semitic mythology. The 
verse is starred as spurious in Syro-Hex., 
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* Ps, 148. 
3° 


© Ps. 148. 
8. 


41 *O ye stars of heaven, bless ye 
the Lord : praise and exalt him above 
all for ever. 

42 O every shower and dew, bless 
ye the Lord: praise and exalt him 
above all for ever. 

43 °O all ye winds, bless ye the 
Lord : praise and exalt him above all 


for ever. 


whence it would appear to be an addition of 
Theodotion’s. But the sun and moon would 
hardly be omitted where the stars are men- 
tioned (see the parallel passage cited above) ; 
and the presence of the verse in the Greek 
MS. favours its genuineness. 


41. O ye stars.| The worship of the stars, 
so often denounced in the O.T. (cf..2 Kings 
xvii, 16, xxi. 3; Deut. iv. 19; Isa. xiv. 13, 
Xxiv. 21-23), was widespread among the 
primitive Semites. A star was the character 
representing the word i/u, “ god,” in the old 
Babylonian writing; and star-worship was 
practised among the Sabeans of S. Arabia, 
as well as in the countries beyond the Eu- 
phrates. In an Assyrian mythological in- 
scription the stars are called “the flock of 
Anu;” and in another (the Fifth Tablet of 
the Creation Series), it is said that the 
Creator “ constructed the stations of the great 
gods,” 3.e. the positions of the stars in heaven. 

42. O every shower and dew.| See Deut. 
Xxxli. 2, where opSpos = OW’, “ showers.” 
The reference of this verse and the following 
reminds us that, according to the ing 
narrative, the Angel of Iahweh “ made the 
midst of the furnace as it had been a whistling 
wind of dew.” Rain and dew, moreover, 
here have that prominence which naturally 
belongs to them in the parched East. Some 
scholars have even supposed that the sacred 
name of Iahweh originally meant, not “ He 
who becomes” or “causes to become,” but 
‘“‘ He who causes (the rain) to fall” upon the 
thirsty soil. At all events, the term Shaddai, 
rendered “ Almighty” in our Bibles, may 
fairly be connected with the roots ’ashad, 
shadab (effudit), and be explained “ He who 
pours forth” the rain, and waters the earth 
(Arab. thada, madefecit, rigavit): cf. Ps. civ. 
3, 13; Joel il. 23. 

43, 44. Instead of “O all ye winds,” 
Syr. W. has “O ye waters and wind.” See 
Ps. cxlvii. 18, ‘ He causeth his wind to blow, 
and the waters flow;” Ps. cxlviii. 8, “ Fire 
and hail, snow and vapour, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word ;” and Ps. civ. 3, 4, “ Who 
appointeth clouds for his chariot, who walketh 
on the wings of the wind; who maketh his 
angels winds, his ministers flaming fire.” Cf. 


SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. [v. 4:—46. 
44 4O ye fire and heat, bless ye + ps. 248 


the Lord : praise and exalt him above * 
all for ever. 

45 O ye winter and summer, bless 

e the Lord: praise and exalt him 

above all for ever. 

46 O ye dews and storms of snow, 
bless ye the Lord: praise and exalt 
him sae all for ever. 


also Gen. viii. 22 (xatpa = Dn. So Syr. here); 
Isa. xxxili. 14; Deut. iv. 24; Exod. iii. 2, 
xix. 18, xiii. 2r; Amos v. 6; Dan. vii 9; 
Ps. xviii. 12-14. From these and other 
passages it will be seen that fire was first the 
visible element in Theophanies, and then the 
standing symbol of the Divine splendour and 
purity. 

45. winter and summer.| I... Yiyos xal 
xavowv (al. xavpa), the reading of Theod. 
Kavooy is sun or summer heat : Isa. xlix. 10; 
Matt. xx. 12. Sometimes it is the hot east 
wind: Hos. xii. 1; xiii. 15. Fritzsche edits 
here: piyos (? ptyos) xai Wixos, “O ye frost 
and cold” So Syr. H.; om yr. W.,“O ye 
souls of the righteous.” In his commen 
he remarks: “The text and yet more the 
arrangement of these verses (45-51) apud 
Theod. is unsettled. The MSS. which 
directly follow the LXX. deserve no con- 
sideration. After the wip xai xatpa of 
verse 43 (44) the LXX. suitably wrote 
ptyos Kat yuyos, vers. 44 (45); but the 
objection is that mayos nat yuyos, ‘frosts 
and cold,’ follows as verse 46 (47) in the 
LXX. To judge by the evidence in Holmes 
and Parsons’ work, verse 46 of the LXX. was 
struck out, and rip «ai xavya was altered into 
Wixos xat xavpa (others better, cavowy; 147, 
233, xavoos). Whereas then, some good 
witnesses, like the Old Lat., place the verse 
after verse 43, others, as the Vatic. LXX., 
saad it after verse 47. Internal probability 

vours the latter arrangement, as the altera- 
tion of piyos xal Wixos into yiyos cal ravoov 
would have been preposterous; and, exter- 
nally, the fact that some MSS. (eg. 33) 
apparently give only mayos xai yvyxos (after 
the LXX.), but placed after verse 47. With 
‘ Light and darkness,’ verse 47, ‘ cold and (sun) 
heat’ might undoubtedly be connected.” 

46. deqws and storms of snow.] Gk. 8pdcos 
cai ngeroi. Theod.omits this verse(soSyr. W.), 
and also that which follows it in Fritzsche’s 
edition: edAoyeire mayor kai Wiyxos roy Kuptoy 
x.7.A. (vid. last note). Fritzsche : 
“Theodotion purposely omitted etduyetre 
Spdooe xat viberot x:7.X. after verse 43 (44); 
for the MSS. which give it are evidently inter- 
polated from the LXX. Similarly he passed 
over evAoyeire mayor xal Yrixos «.r.X., Vers. 46 


v. 47—52.] SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


O ye nights and days, bless ye 
the ey oe and eiiiai cere 
all for ever. 

48 O ye light and darkness, bless 
ye the Lord: praise and exalt him 
above all for ever. 

49 O ye ice and cold, bless ye the 
Lord : praise and exalt him above all 
for ever. ‘ 


(47), and then put verse 47 (50) vA. maxvas 
kat yioves x.r.A. after eA. yoxos Kal Kavowy 
x.r.A. (his verse 46).” 

For the collocation of “dew and snew- 
storm,” see LXX. Deut. xxxii. 2; Mic.v. 7 
(Theod.). The Heb. word rendered vuerds 
is in both cases 0°3°35, “ raindrops,” “ rains.” 
The mention of “dew” twice, first with 
“shower” (v. 42) and then with “snow- 
storms,” is curious. Perhaps it represents 
some other Heb. word here, as in Prov. 


xxvi. 1, where the LXX. renders WW, 
“snow,” by 8pdcos. 

47. O ye nights and days.) The order is 
that observed in the first cosmogony (Gen. 
i-ii. 3). The Hebrews, as is well known, 
reckoned their day from evening to evening. 


48. O ye light and darkness.| It is not’ 
clear from the Heb. of Gen. i. 2 whether 
darkness is there regarded as prior to creation 
or as itself a product of the Divine activity. 
Yet v. 5, where Elohim gives a name to the 
darkness, seems to imply much what the 

t Prophet of the Captivity meant, when 
he said, “} form the light and create darkness” 
(Isa. xlv. 7). Light and darkness are often 
symbolical of the two aspects of God. The 
former sets forth the Divine as revealing 
itself to the faith of humanity ; the latter, as 
hiding itself in impenetrable secrecy from all 
attempts to fathom its transcendent nature. 

49, 50. Oye ice and cold . . . ye frost and 
snow.] See notes on vv. 45,46. The P.B. 
has: “ O ye frost and cold . . . O ye ice and 
snow.” ‘The Greek is: “ O ye frosts (mdyot) 
and cold . . . O ye hoar frosts (mdyvat) and 
snows.” Syr. W., ‘“O ye cold and heat ”— 
“summer and winter”; Syr. H. omits. 

Dr. Child Chaplin well observes that “ the 
services of frost and snow in Nature’s eco- 
nomy are apt to be overlooked,” owing to 
their more familiar associations with physical 
suffering. Here “they are dwelt upon as 
illustrations not only of Power, but also of 
Goodness and Wisdom.” ‘The Three Chil- 
dren might be supposed to remember that the 
great stream of “the Euphrates was still 
copiously fed from its snowy reservoirs on the 
Armenian mountains,” even amid the parch- 


50 O ye frost and snow, bless ye 
the Lord : praise and exalt him above 
all for ever. 

51 O ye lightnings and clouds, 
bless ye the Lord: praise and exalt 
him ie all for ever. 

52 O let the earth bless the Lord: 
praise and exalt him above all for 
ever. 


ing heats of an Eastern summer. The beauty 
of ice and snow, as seen in Alpine and in 
Arctic regions ; the utility of that cold which 
‘“‘brings sleep to the vegetable world, and 
prepares it by a period of rest to burst forth 
with fresh vigour in the spring,”—of those 
frosts which crumble the hard clods and 
mellow the soil and check the exuberance of 
insect life, and of those deep snows which 
shelter the tender plants from the cold which 
would kill them,—is well set forth and ex- 
panded in his interesting work. The Book 
of Job supplies instances of the wonder and 
admiration excited by the beauty of the pheno- 
mena of ice and snow (xxxvii. 6; xxxvili. 29). 


51. O ye lightnings and clouds.| 1n con- 
nexion with fightning, we naturally think of 
thunder-clouds. These grand and awful 
phenomena of nature have been associated 
with the idea of Theophanies from time im- 
memorial. The black train of storm-clouds 
sweeping across the sky appears to have 
suggested the poetic conception of the cherub 
as the war-horse or war-chariot of Iahweh: 
see Ps. xvili. 10; Hab. iii. 8; and esp. Isa. 
xix. 1, “ Behold, Iahweh rideth upon a swift 
cloud.” ‘The lightnings were His arrows, or 
the shining lance which He hurled at His 
enemies (Hab. iii. 11; Ps. xviii. 14). The 
thunder was His terrible voice, striking the 
world with dismay (Ps. xviii. 13; Ps. xxix. 
passim). How inveterate this idea was among 
the Jewish people may be seen from the fact 
that down to the latest times of Rabbinism, 
the mysterious Bath Qo/, or voice from hea- 
ven, was believed to final arbiter of dis- 
puted questions. 


52. O let the earth bless the Lord.| Having 
appealed to the principal phenomena of 
the heavens, the Psalmist now turns to 
the earth, and, after a general appeal, makes 
successive mention of each of its more 
obvious features and denizens. In order to 
realize how fully the earth does evermore 
witness to the glory of God, we may recall, 
with Dr. Child Chaplin, that wealth of natu- 
ral beauty which clothes its varied surface, 
and constitutes so appropriate a covering for 
the priceless treasures hidden in its bosom. 
We may consider the earth as the storehouse 
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320 SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. [v. 53—538. 
@Ps.148. 53 %O ye mountains and little | 56 O ye seas and rivers, bless ye 
% hills, bless ye the Lord: praise and the Lord: praise and exalt him above 


all for ever. | 

57 O ye whales, and all that move 
in the waters, bless ye the Lord: 
praise and exalt him above all for ever. 

58 ~O all ye fowls of the ‘air, * Ps. r48- 
bless ye the Lord: praise and exalt ;G.. 
him sive all for ever. heaven. 


e 
exalt him shove all for ever. 

54 O all ye things that grow on 
the earth, bless ye the Lord: praise 
and exalt him above all for ever. 

55 O ye fountains, bless ye the 
Lord: praise and exalt him above all 
for ever. 


whence all our material and many of our 


mental and spiritual wants are supplied; and 
as presenting an overwhelming abundance of 
riches, in which nothing is superfluous, every- 
thing precious, when once we have mastered 
the secret of its application. We may see in 
the distribution of land and water, the ar- 
rangement and dislocation of strata, and other 
geological characteristics, no ambiguous proofs 
that long before man’s appearance on the 
scene, his heavenly Father was providing for 
his well-being in what was to be his earthly 
home. ‘ God has encompassed us on every 
side with symbols that recall Him to our 
thoughts, and it is habitual neglect alone 
which makes them profitless.” 


53. O ye mountains and little bills.| Gk. 
Spy xai Bovvoi. As to the latter word, Liddell 
and Scott remark that it is probably a Cy- 
renaic word (see Hdt. iv. 158, 199), adopted 
by Aeschylos in Sicily, and frequent after- 
wards. Fritzsche refers to Sturz, ‘De Dial. 
Maced. et Alex.’ p. 153 sg. In LXX. it 
commonly renders Heb. MY3a, collis: Exod. 
xvii. 9, 10. Hills and mountains are natural 
types of strength and ence. In the 
fiat plains of Babylonia the Jewish exiles 
might fondly remember the Hermons and 
Carmel and “ the hills standing about Jeru- 
salem;” and the thought of Him whose 
“righteousness standeth as the strong moun- 
tains” would be their comfort in the hour of 
despondency. “In sublimity,” writes Dr. 
Child Chaplin, “ mountains rank with the 
ocean and the clouds. . . . On the one hand, 
their height, their mass, and the deep plant- 
ing of their roots in the earth,—on the other, 
the beauty which rests upon their varied out- 
lines, which clothes their sides and precipices, 
and lies among their valleys and deep glens, 
—mark them out not only as the most con- 
spicuous, but also as among the most attrac- 
tive objects in the world.” In them, too, 
beauty and utility coincide. They play an 
indispensable part in the economy of Nature. 
“They act as loadstones to the clouds, and 
draw down from them the fertilising rain.” 


54. O all ye things that on the earth. 
So Syr. H.; Syr. W., “all ye herbs of the earth. 
Theod., “in the earth.” In the Prayer-book 


it is: “ O all ye green things upon the earth.” 
“Like the ‘voices of the stars,’ the green 
things upon the earth are truly a fair Hymn 
of Praise written all over the land, not in 
dull words, but in living characters of beauty.” 
(Dr. Child Chaplin.) Syr. W. adds: “O all 
ye things that sprout upon the earth,” &c. 
After this follow: “O ye seas and rivers” 
—“O ye sources and all fountains ”—“O ye 
fishes and all that creep in the waters.” 

ee O ye fountains.; Prayer-book: “O ye 
wells.” Al mpyal, “fountains ” or “ springs,” 
is the Heb. {30 or }*?, rather than oe} 
“well” (ppéap). Cod. Chisian. reads ebdo- 
yetre SpSpoe nai ai i, “O ye rains (or 
rain-storms) and fountains.” Syr.H. obelizes 
the added words as Theodotion’s. Fritzsche 
is wrong in stating that Syr. W. also contains 
them. Theod. transposes vv. 55, 56. 

56. O ye seas and rivers.| Some copies of 
Theod. have “sea” (6dAacca). Fritzsche 
observes that it is unlikely that Theod. 
changed @dAacca into the sing., as the for- 
mer reading of his text is very well attested 
by some MSS., and the Old Lat.,Vulg., Syr. W., 
and Arab. versions. Besides, the plur. agrees 
better with worapoi. If not accidental, the 
variant is due to the comparative rarity of 
the plural form (cf. Gen. i. 10). 

57. O ye whales, and all that move in the 
qwaters.| xy, Old Lat. and Vulg. cete, de- 
notes the larger denizens of the sea in gene- 
ral; the monsters of the deep. It represents 
Heb. 0°2°3A, Gen. i. 21; 2%, “fish,” Jonah 


ii. 1, 113 and JO"9 (uéya xijros), Job iii. 8. 
Cf. our scientific term Cetacea. For savra 
ra xevoupeva, Cf. Gen. vii. 14, ix. 2; Lev. xi. 46. 

58. O ail ye fowls of the air.) mdvyra ra 
qerewa Tov ovpayouv, “all ye birds of the 
heaven” (Gen. ii. 19, 20). “ Air” would be 
expressed in Heb. by D'D¥, “ heavens.” The 
Rabbinic adopts the Greek anp, in the form 
71. Ildvra is wanting in Syr. H., 147, and 
Old Lat. "With this verse and the next cf. 
Ps. cxlviii. 10. The animate creation is now 
called upon to take its in the great 
chorus of praise. It is observable that the 
order is the same as in Gen. i. 20-26: fish, 
birds, beasts, men. 


+ Ps. 148. 


10. 


f Ps. 334.2. 


v. 59—66.] SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


59 *O all ye beasts and cattle, 
bless ye the Lord: praise and exalt 
him above all for ever. 

60 O ye children of men, bless ye 
the Lord : praise and exalt him above 
all for ever. 

61 O Israel, bless ye the Lord: 
praise and exalt him above all for ever. 

62 *O ye priests of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord: praise and exalt him 
above all for ever. 


59. beasts and cattle.) I.e., wild beasts, ra 
Onpia, the “ beasts of the field,” NIWT Mn, 
Lev. xxvi. 22, and domestic animals, ra xryv7, 
including both jumenta (Old Lat.) and pecora 
(Vulg.); Heb. M93 (Gen. i. 25; Ps. cxlviii. 
10). SoSyr. W. ~ 

Some MSS., e.g. 36, 49, read mavra before 
ra xrnvn instead of ra @npiu,—according to 
Fritzsche, improperly. But Ps. cxlviii. 10 
ra @npia nal mdavra ra xrnvn. Syr. H. has 
“‘quadrupeds and wild beasts of the earth.” 
Syr. W. adds: “O everything that creepeth 
upon the earth,” &c. 

60. O ye children of men.) Te. DIS °33, 
“sons of man” (Ps. xxxili. 13; cvii. 8); the 
human race, human kind. The Gk. phrase 
occurs Mark iii. 28; Eph. iii. 5. There is a 
progress in wv. 60-62 from the lower to the 
higher rank of being, similar to that of the 
preceding verses. 


62. O ye priests of the Lord.| After Israel, 
the chosen people, the priests or chosen 
representatives of that people are mentioned : 
just as in Pss, cxv. 9, 10; cxvili. 2, 3; CXXXv. 
19, 20; in which passages the priests are 
addressed as the “house of Aaron.” The 
passage Exod. xix. 6, “ Ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, an holy nation,” is some- 
times alleged as if it contradicted the idea of 
any special priesthood exercised by a parti- 
“ular class of duly appointed persons. But 
what Israel collectively was to the peoples of 
the earth, that the Aaronic priesthood was 
intended to be to Israel. The two spheres of 
sacerdotal privilege do not clash, and are by 
no means incompatible with each other. 

Fritzsche edits, ‘‘O ye priests,” and in 
v. 63, ““O ye servants,” omitting “of the 
Lord,” which Theod. adds, and which seems 
necessary to the sense: cf. Ps. cxiii. 1; Cxv. 11; 
CXVill. 4.3 CXXXIV. 15 CXXXV. I. 

Syr. W. has: “O all ye of the house of 
Israel,” &c.—* O all ye priests of the Lord,” 
&c. Syr.H.: “O Israel, bless the Lord ”— 
‘““O ye priests, bless the Lord.” 


63. O ye servants of the Lord.) Not wor- 
shippers in general, who are addressed in 


Apoc-—Vol, IT. 


63 O ye servants of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord: praise and exalt 
him above all for ever. 

64 O ye spirits and souls of the 
righteous, bless ye the Lord: praise 
and exalt him above all for ever. 

65 O ye 'holy and humble men of ! 0r, 
heart, bless ye the Lord: praise and 
exalt him above all for ever. 

66 O Ananias, Azarias, and Mi- 
sael, bless ye the Lord: praise and 


vv. 64, 65, but, as the priests have just been 
named, v. 62, the Levites or lower ministers 
of all classes, including the Nethinim or 
lepd8ovror. See Ps. cxXxxiv. 1, 25 CXXXV. I, 2; 
1 Chron. ix. 33. 


64. O ye spirits and souls of the righteous.| 
Theodoret explained this as an appeal to the 
spirits in Paradise. But what precedes and 
follows forbids such a reference as incon- 
gruous. The righteous on earth are meant. 
By the terms “spirit,” mvedua, MA, spiritus, 
and “ soul,” yux7, BI, anima, the Bible in- 
dicates the higher and lower principles or 
elements of man’s immaterial being. This 
contrast is presented, eg., in 1 Thess. v. 23, 
where man’s composite existence is analysed. 
as a Trichotomy of body, soul, and spirit ;. 
and in Heb. iv. 12. In Gen. i. 20 we read: 
“ And God said, Let the waters swarm with 
a swarm of living souls;” and again, v. 24, 
“Let the earth bring forth living souls after 
their kind ;” cf. also Gen. ix. 10, 12, 15, 16, 
where “living creature” = Heb. “living soul.” 
This shews that nephesh, vyn, includes the 
vegetive and sensitive (7d Opemtixdv .. . 
rd alaOnrixov), but not the reasonable soul 
(7d AoytoriKdy OF vonTiKdy). 


65. Oye holy and bumble men of heart.| The 
Gk. Goro wat rarecvot (r7 most MSS. of 
Theod.) xapdia may better be rendered: 
“O ye pious and heart-humbled folk,” or 
“© ye pious ones and broken in heart.” 
The word couos is the regular LXX. equiva- 
lent for Heb. ‘DN, “ good,” “ pious” (Ps. iv. 
35 xi. 13 cxlviii. 14). The OOM or doroe 
were, as is well known, the patriotic and 
religious party of the times of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes. Syr. W.: “ perfect,” z.c. blameless. 

Tumewovs rp mvevpare occurs Ps, xxxiv. 18, 
as the rendering of Hcb. “ crushed in spirit,” 
which is parallel to “broken in heart ;” and 
the meaning, both there and here, is “ heart- 
broken by the oppression of enemies.” Thus 
the appeal is to the exiles in Babylonia 
(Grotius, Judaei deportati). Another sense 
of razretvés Tm xapdig occurs Matt. xi. 29. 


66. O Ananias, Azarias, and Misael.| The 
Y 
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Saints. 


SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


67 *O give thanks unto the Lord, * Ps. 36. 
because he is gracious: for his ~ 


322 [v. 67—68. 


exalt him above all for ever: for he 


10r, ke hath delivered us from "hell, and 


grare. 


saved us from the hand of death, and 
delivered us out of the midst of the 


furnace and burning flame: even out 
of the midst of the fire hath he 
delivered us. 


a to the three youthful martyrs is 
ea suggested by the preceding aapedl 
to “the pious and broken in heart,” or the 
Chasidim in general, the pious patriots who 
clung to their ancestral manners and worship 
in spite of tyrannical persecution. Of such 
the Three Children were bright examples. 
As to their names, the first means “ Iah 
bestoweth ; ” the second, “‘ Iah helpeth ; ” and 


the third, SXU*12, Mishael, “Who is what 
God is?” The Babylonian designations of the 
three youths have occasioned much perplexity. 
Perhaps instead of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, they should be (Amil)-Merodach 
[\171 for y71w], Sheshach [see Jer. xxv. 26 ; 
li. 41], and Abad-Nebo. In the first two we 
may suppose that by some accident of tran- 
scription and yw changed places. The dif- 
ference between 777 and 71 is otherwise 
trifling. Sheshach (qw~) occurs as a nomen 
individui in the Talmud, e.g. bod. Zarah, 
65 A, line 20. Perhaps, however, the ending 
-ak points to Babylonian 44%, the moon-god. 
Then Shadrach would mean “ command of 
Aku;” and Meshach might be mé 3a <Aki, 
‘“‘water (ze. son) of the moon-god.” 


Sor be hath delivered us from bell.) “From 
Hades,” 1.e. Sheol, the place of the departed. 
This clause, together with the rest of the 
verse, certainly wears the appearance of an 
interpolation intended to make what is in 
reality a kind of General Thanksgiving more 
applicable to the special circumstances of the 
Three Children. The psalm indeed may 
have been adapted to its present purpose, 
much as portions of several psalms are adapted 
in 1 Chron. xvi. 


saved us from the band of death.| Cf.“ God 
will redeem my soul from the hand of the 
grave,” Ps, xlix. 15; and Ps, Ixxxix. 48; 
Hos. xiii. 14; Dan. vi. 27. 


delivered us out of the midst.) Fritzsche 
edits: “ rescued us out of the midst of burn- 
ing flame.” Some copies of Theod. have: 
‘“‘ rescued us out of the midst of a furnace of 
burning flame.” But the addition (xapivov) 
is wanting in Old Lat. Vulg., Syr. W., XIL, 
23, Tur., and other versions and MSS, 


even out of the midst of the fre.| Rather, 


mercy endureth for ever. 

68 O all ye that worship the Lord, 
bless the God of gods, praise him, 
and give him thanks: for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 


‘Sand out of the fire he ransomed us” (e€Aurpw- 
garo). Theod. reads: “and out of the midst 
of fire he rescued us,” repeating the word 
€ppvoaro from the last clause. Cf. Micah 
iv. to. Syr. W.: “he brought us forth.” 

67. O give thanks.) A common liturgical 
formula, introduced here, as in 1 Chron. xvi. 
34, to form a doxology. See Ps. cvi. 1: cvii. 
I$ CXVili. 1, 29; Cxxxvi. 1. In the latter 
two psalms, as in 2 Chron. v. 13, it is aya0os 
for ypnorés. The Heb. word is the same in 
all (a1). 

“ Give thanks” is éfopodroyetaGe, “ confess 
ye fully ;” cf. Matt. xi. 25. The LXX. use the 
verb to render Heb. M717 properly “to con- 
fess,” eg. sin (Ps. xxxii. 5); then “to ac- 
knowledge ” God’s favours, and “to praise ” 
Him. 

68. O all ye that worship the Lord.| 
Syr. H. marks “ the Lord” as added by Theod. 
On this ground Fritzsche thinks the original 
text was simply mavres of ceBdpepor, “ O all 
ye that worship ;” ce8dpevor being used thus 
absolutely in later times, eg. Wisd. xv. 6; 
and they who are meant are the worshippers 
of the one God in general ; not proselytes in 
particular, as Theodoret suggests, and as the 
word is used in Acts xvii. 4,17. But cf. Ps. 
CXV. 11; Cxvill, 4; cxxxv. 20: “ye that fear 
the Lord,” m\7m° °~y. The verb xv, “to 
fear,” is rendered oéBopae in Josh. iv. 24, 
xxii. 25; Job i. 9; Jonah i. 9. Moreover, 
the Greek verb occurred v. 7 supra with an 
object. We think, therefore, that rév xvptor 
should be retained. 


bless the God of gods. | See Ps. cxxxvl. 2; 
Deut. x. 17; Dan. tl. 47, xi. 36. At the end 
of this verse the Vulgate has the note: 
“‘ Hucusque in Hebraeo non habetur: et quae 
posuimus, de Theodotionis editione translata 
sunt.” 

Syr. W. adds to the last verse “ Praise him 
and exalt him for ever,” and concludes thus: 
“© all ye that fear God, bless the God of 
gods; praise him and exalt him for ever. 
O give thanks unto the Lord, because he is 
gracious, and his mercy endureth for ever.” 
Syr. H. adds, doubtfully, “‘and unto an age 
of ages” (so Cod. Chisianus). The innova- 
tions on the simple and almost stereotyped 
formula of the original text are obvious. 


ADDITIONS TO DANIEL. 


Il. THE HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


“THs piece is not so intimately con- 

nected with the canonical Book of 
Daniel as the preceding. In fact, it rather 
resembles one of the separate narratives 
which collectively make up the first six 
chapters of that work, in being a whole 
complete in itself. It is variously entitled 
‘Susanna’ (Syro-Hex.) or ‘History of 
Susanna’ (so Syr. W,.), or ‘Daniel’ (Syr. 
W,., ‘ The Book of little Daniel ; the His- 
tory of Susanna’), or ‘The Judgment of 
Daniel,’ &c. The last title is certainly 
that which expresses the clearest insight 
into the real point of the story. So far 
as is known, its claims to credibility and 
consequently to canonicity were first 
called in question by the historian 
Julius Africanus, civc. 240 A.D., who ex- 
pressed his doubts in a letter to Origen. 
Africanus roundly calls it a spurious 
portion (xiBdyAov pépos) of the Book of 
Daniel; and while admitting its merit 
as a graceful story, he declares it to be a 
modern fabrication (xaptev pev dAAws ovy- 
ypappa, vewreprxoy S€ Kai rerAacpevov).} 
Origen, after recourse to some Rabbis 
of his acquaintance, wrote an elaborate 
reply to the objections of his cor- 
respondent. The first of these was 
that vv. 45, 46, which represent Daniel 
as prophesying under direct inspiration 
(émrvoig mpopyrixp), are inconsistent with 
what is told of him elsewhere. By way 
of answer to this really pertinent ob- 
jection, Origen simply refers to Heb. i. 1. 
Not less cavalierly, as Fritzsche observes, 
does he set aside the second objection, 
that the conviction of the Elders in 
vv. 52 sgg. has an element of the thea- 
trical, by appealing to the Judgment of 

1 ‘Africani ad Orig. Epist.’ p. 10, afud Migne, 
xi. col. 44. 


Solomon as related in 1 Kings ii. 16 
sgq. But he is greatly perplexed by the 
remark that the paronomasiz of vw. 55, 
59, prove that the original text was 
Greek. He says: “ As this passage gave 
me no rest, and I often dwelt upon it 
in doubt, I had recourse to not a few 
Hebrews with the question what was the 
apivos called in their tongue, and what 
was the word for zpifev, and similarly 
how they expressed oyivos and oxifer.” 
Some did not know the Greek terms, 
but asked to be shewn the trees, which 
Origen accordingly pointed out, but to 
no purpose. One said that he could 
not tell what a tree not mentioned in 
Scripture would be called in Hebrew. 
Sometimes a perplexed wniter would for 
despatch use a Syriac instead of a Hebrew 
term. He too asked Origen to shew him a 
passage of Scripture where the holm-oak 
and mastick-tree were certainly men- 
tioned. Origen concludes: “ As this was 
what the Hebrews said with whom I 
conversed, and so nothing is to be 
learned about it, I am careful not to 
express an opinion whether these words 
are preserved among the Hebrews in 
such a relationship and in the like sig- 
nificance or not.”! It does not seem to 
have occurred to this learned Father that 
a twofold coincidence of this kind in two 
languages so remote from each other as 
Greek and Hebrew was a thing not to 
be expected. But what is more sur- 
prising than an ancient writer’s philo- 
logical perplexity is the fact that modern 
critics have actually found in these in- 
stances of paronomasia the clearest proof 
that the piece was originally composed 


1 Migne, xi. pp. 61-65. 
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in Greek. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Gratz, 
and Fritzsche do not seem to have re- 
membered how common the figure paro- 
nomasia is in Hebrew and Onental 
literature, and at the same time the 
extreme unlikelihood that any given 
instance could be exactly reproduced in 
an alien language. Can we successfully 
imitate in English the prophet Isaiah’s 
“He looked for judgment (opyr), but 
behold oppression (nBwH); for righteous- 
ness (pty), but behold a cry (npyy)”? 
Whether, as Scholz supposed, the Greek 
translator of Susanna correctly rendered 
the Hebrew verbs, and then chose names 
of trees to match, or whether he found it 
necessary to give up both the verbs and 
the nouns of the original text, in order 
to produce a successful imitation, can 
hardly perhaps be decided. But the 
fact that one of Lagarde’s Syriac texts 
(L,.) gives a fair paronomasia in the 
first case between lodAma, pastéga, “ pis- 
tachio-tree,” and the verb .qama, fésag, 
“to cut off,"—and in the second, be- 
tween [aco}, rummdana, “a _ pome- 
granate-tree,” and Lutso}, rumcha, “a 
sword,”—is enough to relieve us from 
the perplexities of Africanus and Ongen. 
This Syriac version may, in fact, have 
preserved the original names of the trees : 
for, as Jacob of Edessa, cited by Bugati, 
observes, neither the cxivos or mastick- 
tree, nor the mpiwvos or holm-oak, was 
native in Babylonia, nor were they planted 
in gardens; whereas the pistachio and 
the pomegranate, mentioned in the 
Syriac version of his day, were both 
garden trees, although their names did 
not correspond in sound with the terms 
0-23; nésaddégak, “he will rend thee,” 


and 0d, nessérak, ‘‘he will saw thee,” 


used by Daniel in cursing the Elders. 
The Greek translator may have been 
reminded by /pastéga of the like- 
sounding Greek term paorixyy, which 
means “gum mastick,” the resin of 
the ayivos, which last he, therefore, 
adopted. The Heb. rimmin (Syr. 
rummana) in like manner reminded him 
of mpivos. But what could have been the 
Heb. paronomasiz thus imitated in Syriac 
and in Greek? Perhaps as Briill thinks, 
SYR PDD’...NPNOH and JWR O...1107: 
Dan. viii. 11; Ezek. xxi. 26. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 


But there are plenty of other possi- 
bilities, as the following will shew :— 


T3358, ‘‘nut-tree,” Cant. vi. 311, and often in 
Bab. Talmud. ‘3°, ‘‘ will cut in two,” 
1 Kings iii. 25. Or %3°; cf. Nah. i. 12. 

MINN, ‘‘fig-tree;” “‘the angel will multiply 
thy sorrow,” MIN) MWIKN JA AIyY, Lam. 
ii. §; Isa. xxix. 2. Cf. also Ps. xci. IW 
See Sanhedr. 41 A, cited infra. 

“D5, ‘‘cypress” (a Babylonian tree) .... xd 

D5, ‘‘he will not forgrve thee.” 

“ON, ‘‘palm,” ¢ke Babylonian tree par excel- 
lence ; > 9’, Ruth i. 20. 

If Aramaic was the original | e of the 
piece, NMIS, ‘‘a palm,” and j¥, ‘to 
cool ” (of passion). 


Other such plays on words might be sug- 
gested; but these may suffice to shew 
how far those of the Greek text are from 
constituting an insuperable objection to 
the theory of a Hebrew original} 
Africanus next expresses suspicion of 
the fact implied by the narrative, that 
the Jews during the Exile were permitted 
to exercise the power of life and death 
among themselves, and even, as in this 
case, over the royal consort. If, on the 
other hand, Joacim was not the former 
king, the account of his external pros- 
perity and high distinction is not true 
to the historical conditions of the time. 
Origen’s reply is that the state of the 
Jewish community in the Exile was not 
altogether wretched ; Joacim was the for- 
mer king; and as to the jus gladit, even 
at the present day conquered peoples 
are sometimes allowed to live under 
their own native jurisdiction. Moreover, 
it might be that such cases were tried 
secretly. He is greatly perplexed by the 
remark that the piece is not found in 
the Book of Daniel as received by the 


1 ** The History of Susanna was confessedly 
written in Greek. No other explanation can be 
given of the verbal allusions 54-5, 58-9. In 
regard to the other additions there are no data.” 
(Pusey, ‘ Daniel the Prophet,’ p. 378 and note.) 
In the same context, Dr. Pusey remarks of the 
LXX. version of the Book of Daniel, that ‘‘ the 
Greek itself is, in many parts, purer and more 
elegant than that of any other of the Septuagint 
translations. The translator avoided Hebra- 
isms, which Theodotion subsequently restored, 
and, in some places, substituted a classical 
Greek word.” (did. 378-9.) So far, then, as 
this applies to the Additions, it is obviously no 
argument against the supposition that they were 
originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic, like 
the rest of the book. 


HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


Jews ; and can only reply that the Jews 
must have intentionally omitted it, on 
account of its contents. Many other 
pieces are also found only in the LXX., 
and so would have to be rejected along 
with Susanna. But may it not be that 
Providence was mainly solicitous of ¢d:- 
jfeation in the Holy Scriptures; and 
ought we not to be mindful of the 
proverb, ‘‘ Remove not the ancient land- 
mark” (Prov. xxii 28)? Africanus 
further objected that no prophet else- 
where makes use of a quotation in the 
manner of v. 53, for no prophet required 
to do so; and lastly he thinks the style 
different from the Book of Daniel, which 
Origen denies; but neither goes into 
detail. 

For many centuries the matter lay 
where Africanus and Origen had left 
it. After the Reformation, Protestant 
writers, such as Ludovicus Cappellus, 
strongly attacked the piece, in the in- 
terests of theological controversy, calling 
it a “silly fable”—fabula inepttssima,— 
and the author a “trifler”—nugafor. 
Houbigant replied with considerable ad- 
vantage. Michaelis set himself to ex- 
pose a whole mass of absurdities in the 
legal proceedings against Susanna and 
her accusers. Eichhorn again examined 
the question, only to prove that “the 
whole piece may be a moral fiction” 
{eine moralische Dichtung). Jahn saw 
in it a parable, shewing that “ not al- 
ways even to men of mper years must 
an unerringly night judgment be attn- 
buted.” Bertholdt divined its nature far 
more correctly in pronouncing the piece 
a traditional history or J/euzshk Hageada : 
“Es scheint daher besser zu sein die 
Sache als eine Sagengeschichte, als eine 
jiidische Aggadah zu betrachten.” ‘lhe 
moral appended in the LXX. text, vz. 63, 
64, which is the ground of Jahn’s con- 
clusion, is merely a reflection added by 
the author of that text, and is wanting in 
Theodotion. Fritzsche rightly remarks 
that the story is told as authentic history ; 
and he adds: “It is very possible that a 
tradition (Sage) lay at the basis of the 
narrative, as the substance of it un- 
happily stands in direct contradiction 
to no period; but it may with more 
certainty be affirmed that the connexion 
with Daniel is arbitrary. ‘The person of 
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Daniel is, in our opinion, involved in 
much obscurity; hence it is the more 
remarkable that this piece is connected 
with him, according to the etymology 
of his name [Daniel, “my judge is El ”], 
and that here, as in Ezek. xiv. 14 597., 
XXVill. 3, he is represented as a model 
of righteousness and wisdom.” And 
here he leaves the matter, although 
Plessner had already pointed to ma- 
terials in the Talmud and Midrash 
which confirm Bertholdt’s conjecture. 
Frankel and Geiger have referred to an 
old Halachah, which explains much that 
is surprising in the story; and lastly, 
Dr. N. Brill, in an elaborate mono- 
graph, has sought to establish, by a 
careful combination of all available mate- 
rials, the probable meaning and character 
of this curious relic of antiquity.!_ Among 
these materials are certain statements 
in Origen’s reply to Africanus which re- 
ceive an entirely new significance, when 
brought into connexion with the data 
supplied by the Hebrew sources. Thus 
Origen relates that a learned young Jew, 
the son of a Rabbi, had informed him 
that the Two Elders of the story were 
Ahab and Zedekiah, the false prophets 
spoken of in Jer. xxix. 20-23, and that 
the punishments Daniel predicts for 
them refer to the other world. 

What else Origen heard about these 
Elders may be given in hisown words: Kai 
érepov 5¢ olda. EBpaiov, rept rav mpeo Burépwv 
Tovrwy rovavras tapadoves épovra, dort 
ros év TH alxpodwoig eArifovow da ris 
Xpicrod émrdnplas er\evPepwlycecGar dro 
THS id Tots éxOpois SovAcias mpoceToLovvTo 
ot mperBvrepor ovro. as eldores Ta Tepi 
Xprrod cadyvifev. Kai éxarepos avrov 
Gva pépos 7) jweptervyxave yuvaixi Kai jv 
Siapbcipa eBothero, év amoppyty d7bev 
Epacxey, ws dpa Sébora airy dro Oeod 
oretipa. tov Xpiordv. lr ararwpém TH 
Azide rov yerrnoas tov Xrov 7 yuvy eredidw 
éaurnv Te aTaTavrTt. Kai ovTws euotxavro 
Tas yuvaixas Tov rohkiToY ot mpecB. ‘AxtaB 
kat Xedexias. To these malpractices, 
added the Jew, Daniel alludes in ad- 
dressing the first Elder with zeraAawpéve 


! What follows is mainly an abstract of Dr. 
Briill’s ingenious argument, Das apokryphische 
Susanna-Buch, in his ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir Jiidische 
Geschichte und Literatur’ (Frankfurt am Main : 


1877). 
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npepav Kaxav (v. 52), and the second with 
ovtws érotre Ovyarpacw ‘Iopayd x«.T.X. 
(v. 57). St. Jerome also was acquainted 
with this Jewish tradition, indepen- 
dently of Origen, as it would seem, for 
he makes the false prophets give a dif- 
ferent reason for their conduct: “ Aiunt 
Hebraei—quod propheta nunc loquitur, 
Et locuti sunt in nomine meo mendaciter, 
quod non mandavi eis (Jer. xxix. 20), 
illud significari putant, quod miseras 
mulierculas, quae circumferuntur omni 
vento doctrinae, sic deceperint, quo dice- 
rent eis, guia de fribu erant Juda Chris- 
tum de suo semine esse generandum ; 
quae illectae cupidine praebebant cor- 
pora sua, quasi matres futurae Christi” 
(‘Comm. in Jerem.’ ad fin.). Compare 
with these passages Susanna 56,57. In 
the Midrash Tanktimé on Leviticus, 
No. 6, we read: “ Ahab b. Kolaiah and 
Zedekiah b. Maaseiah were already 
sinners in Jerusalem, but that was not 
enough. Carried captive to Babylon, they 
pushed their wickedness there to even 
further. lengths. What did they in Jeru- 
salem? There they were lying prophets. 
But in Babylon they did not abdicate 
this their profession, and they assisted 
each other’s guilty designs. Ahab went 
to one of the magnates of Babylon and 
said, ‘God has sent me hither to speak 
a word to thy wife.’ He said: ‘She is 
before thee; goin.’ When Ahab found 
himself alone with her, he said, ‘ God 
willeth that thy children be prophets. 
Go, therefore, and company with Zede- 
kiah, and thou shalt become the mother 
of prophets.’ She believed him, and 
did accordingly. In the same way, 
Zedekiah went, and acted for Ahab... . 
So they went on, until they came 
to Semiramis, the wife of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. When Zedekiah went to her and 
spake as before, she answered, ‘I can do 
nothing without my husband’s consent ; 
he must come and tell us that he wills 
it.’ So she went to her husband Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and said, ‘Send for them.’ 
When they were come, he asked them, 
‘Did ye speak thus to my wife?” They 
said, ‘ Yes, for God will cause prophets 
to come of her.’ ‘I have heard,’ said 
N., ‘that your God abhors unchastity. 
Did 24,000 men perish, because of 
Zimri’s degeneracy (Num. xxv. 8, 9), 
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and can you assert such.a thing? Has 
your God changed his mind? Whether 
ye be true or false prophets, I know not ; 
but Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah I 
have already proven. Although I had 
the furnace heated seven days for them, 
yet they came forth alive and well. For 
you I will only heat it one day. If you 
are not hurt by the fire, I shall have the 
best proof that you are true prophets, 
and we will do all your bidding.’ They 
objected : ‘ Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah were three, we are only two, and a 
miracle cannot be wrought save for three.’ 
Nebuchadnezzar asked : ‘ Is there then a 
third such as you? ‘Yes, the High 
Priest Joshua.’ They thought they would 
be saved for his sake. So Joshua was 
brought, and thrown with them into the 
furnace. ZAey were both consumed, but 
Joshua remained unhurt, as it 1s said, 
Zech. iii. 2, ‘ Lo, that is the brand plucked 
from the burning.’ And from Zedekiah 
and Ahab was the curse taken which was 
in the mouth of the whole captivity at 
Babylon: ‘The Lord make thee like 
Zedekiah,’ &c. (Jer. xxix. 22).” 

The same story occurs in the Talmud 
Bablt Sanhedrin 93 a, where the same 
passage of Jeremiah is cited with com- 
ments. ‘“ ‘It is not said whom he burnt 


(naw), but whom he roasted (nbp),’ said 
R. Johanan in the name of R. Simeon 
ben Jochai, teaching that they did as it 


were vilenesses (nw5ps).” Comment- 
ing on the next verse, ‘‘ Because they have 
done folly in Israel, and have committed 
adultery with their neighbours’ wives,” 
the Gemara continues :— 
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“By doing what? by going to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s daughter. Ahab said to her, 
Thus saith the Lord, hearken thou to 
Zedekiah; and Zedekiah said, Thus 
saith the Lord, hearken thou to Ahab. 
She went and told her father,” &c. 
(The italicized variation will be noticed.) 
The Baraita of R. Eliezer again, c. 33, 
on the authority of R. Johanan, men- 
tions neither the wife nor the daughter 
of Nebuchadnezzar, but the Chaldean 
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women generally, as thus attempted by 
Ahab and his confederate in guilt, whom 
it represents, not as false prophets, but 
medical charlatans :— 
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‘“ Ahab ben Qolaiah and Zedekiah 
ben Maaseiah became pretended physi- 
cians. And they used to treat the wives 
of the Chaldees, and debauch them. 
The king heard thereof, and commanded 
them to be burnt.” 

In the esigta again (Ed. Buber), 
No. 25, p. 164 f., the story is further 
modified :— 
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i.e. “Ahab ben Qolaiah and Zedekiah 
ben Maaseiah were pretended prophets. 
And they used to commit adultery with 
their neighbours’ wives, as it is written, 
Jer. xxix. 23. And what would they do? 
One of them went to a woman and said 
unto her, ‘I have seen (in a vision) that 
my fellow will come unto thee, and that 
thou wilt raise up a prophet in Israel.’” 
The matter went on, until they attempted 
the queen in the same fashion, with the 
result mentioned above. Here we are at 
once struck with the strangeness of the 
implication that not only Jewesses, but 
even Babylonian ladies, even the queen, 
could be influenced by the promise of 
giving birth to a Jewish prophet. How 
are we to account for this transformation 
of the original tradition, which brings in 
Babylonian women instead of Jewesses ? 
The reason, Brill thinks, was probably 
genealogical. In the interests of purity 
of descent, the fact had to be suppressed 
that during the Babylonian Exile Jewish 
matrons had been misled into fornication. 
If the Haggada also told of an attempt 
upon a noble lady—say the wife of a 
former Jewish king—and this attempt 
led to the ruin of the perpetrators, the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar was naturally 
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substituted; and to make everything 
plausible, she was provided with a suit- 
able name, Semiramis. And as the old 
tradition made the two miscreants pro- 
mise the birth of the Messiah, and this 
could be no inducement to Babylonian 
women, this difficulty was got rid of by 
substituting prophet for Messiah. The 
Messianic reference, Briill thinks, would 
have been pointless, unless made at a 
time when there was no representative 
of the House of David to whom such 
hopes could attach. This feature of 
the Haggada, therefore, agrees with the 
theory that the Joacim of Susanna is 
Jehoiachin or Jeconiah, the Jewish king 
who languished in prison throughout the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. A captive at 
the age of 18, he either had no children, 
or only such as “ were made eunuchs in 
the palace of the king of Babylon.” The 
situation was one which afforded free 
scope to pretenders of all sorts; and it 
is quite possible that Ahab and Zedekiah 
had higher designs than the mere grati- 
fication of lust in their attempt on 
Susanna. In the Midrash Wayyigré 
Rabbd, Par. xix., a story is told indi- 
cative of contemporary Jewish fears that 
the House of David might become ex- 
tinct with Jehoiachin’s death. The 
Great Sanhedrin is said to have sought 
and obtained, through the intercession 
of Queen Semiramis, permission for the 
wife of Jehoiachin to visit him in his 
prison. In. the sequel of the story, 
which it is unnecessary to translate, the 
wife of Jeconiah appears as preserving 
her purity, according to Jewish ideas, 
under circumstances of great tempta- 
tion: and she utters an exclamation, 
oN AOI mw1ws, which, curiously 
enough, contains the name of the heroine 
of our Apocryphon. Dr. Briill supposes 
that this cry of hers gave rise to her 
popular designation ; a supposition which 
he confirms by the fact that Susanna is 
not known as a Hebrew proper name of 
earlier date. (See Bk. of Jubilees, viii. 1.) 
And when she leaves her husband, she 
takes a bath of purification, which detail 
coincides with the fact that Susanna 
in the Apocryphon is about to take a 
bath when the Elders attack her. On 
these grounds, Briill thinks, and we are 
disposed to agree with him, that the 
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Susanna of our story is the king’s wife in 
the Midrash. And this is borne out by 
other points of coincidence. Susanna 
was the wife of Joacim ; and Joacim was 
the most prominent personage among 
the Exiles. The description only suits 
Jehoiachin-Jeconiah, the former king 
of Judah, who some twenty-five years 
after his imprisonment was restored by 
Evil-Merodach to kingly honours at the 
court of Babylon. In these changed 
circumstances we may be sure that the 
respect of his own countrymen would 
not be wanting; Jehoiachin would be 
regarded as the Prince of the Captivity, 
and would leave his dignity to his suc- 
cessors. It is beyond question, says 
Brill, that the Babylonian Exilarchate, 
which reached in almost unbroken suc- 
cession down to the second half of the 
14th century, as also the Palestinian 
Patriarchate founded by Zerubbabel, 
originated in the position of honour ac- 
corded to king Jehoiachin. There is no 
difficulty in supposing a confusion of the 
names Jehoiachin and Jehoiakim such 
as occurs elsewhere: see S. Jerome’s cau- 
tion on this point (‘Comm. in Dan.’i. 1). 
Moreover, S. Hippolytus identified Je- 
hoiachin-Jeconiah with the Joacim of 
our work. See Georg. Syncell. Chronogr. 
218: ‘O tepos “ImrdAuros év te Kara THV 
Xwoavvay xat rov AavinA ypaypare tpia 
ern A€yer Tov vidv ‘Iwraxein ‘Iwaxein Tov 
kat lexoviay pera Tov Tarépa Kparncayra. 
peraxomicOyves eis BaBvAGva ow ois 
Aourots ws mpdxera. Tov d¢ Aawnr xai 
TOUS TpELS raidas THS TapovoNs al ias 
A€ya. Todroy d€ Aéyee Kai TAS Yworarrys 
fvbpa elvat’ kat miBavos & AGyos. Africa- 
nus and Origen, in the correspondence 
referred to above, were of the same 
opinion, though the former suggests a 
possible difference. Upon the whole, 
then, it is highly probable that the 
Susanna of our story is the wife of king 
Jehoiachin, of whom the Midrash speaks. 
Amid whatever variations of outward 
form, an essential similarity has so far 
been established between the Greek 
History of Susanna and certain Haggadic 
passages in the Talmud and Midrash. 
We have now to consider the inter- 
vention of Daniel, and his examination 
of the two false witnesses. In the Mid- 
rashic story, too, we see a third person 
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intervening, whose moral rectitude shines 
out in vivid contrast with the turpitude 
of the two prophets, at the moment of 
their penal destruction. Joshua ben 
Josedech the High Priest is so far an 
adumbration of the Daniel of Susanna. 
But the conception of Daniel as a judge 
cross-questioning the witnesses is conspi- 
cuous by its absence from the Talmudic 
and Midrashic stories about the wicked 
prophets and about Susanna; that is to 
say, it is unknown to the popular tradi- 


.tion (Volkssage), and did not belong to 


the original story of Susanna. It is not, 
however, due to the mere fancy of the 
author; and as it, in fact, constitutes 
the kernel of the whole narrative, it de- 
serves careful consideration. Now there 
happens to be preserved in the Mishna 
a fragmentary notice of an_ exactly 
similar examination of witnesses. In 
Sanhedr. 5, 2, it is written: play neyo 
DY NN *¥PIya dt 33, “ Once upon a time 
Ben Zakkai put questions about fig- 
stems.” Two other fragments of this old 
Halachah are quoted in Bab. Sanhedr. 


41 A: 1200 ANN NNN 1 wor, “They 
said unto him, ‘ He slew him under a fig- 
tree.’” This informs us of the charge. 
POI Mypw PPT mM¥pw ow men ind tor 
nad pn nny oxn “ He said unto 
them, ‘ As to that fig-tree, were its stems 
thin or thick? were the figs dark or 
pale?’” This shews the nature of the 
cross-examination of the accusers. The 


deduction nawo ‘nr n mp133 Aa3n 59, 
“Whoso doeth much in cross-question- 
ing witnesses, lo that man is to be 
praised,” indicates that the cross-exami- 
nation resulted in a disproof of the 
charge; so that the case is a complete 
parallel to the one before us. Here 
again, therefore, the proper conclusion 
seems to be that the author of Susanna 
has simply given another shape to pre- 
existing materials. What was his object 
in thus remodelling, combining, and 
enlarging the old popular traditions ? 
The moral added in the LXX. text 
shews that it was early perceived that 
the aim of the piece was didactic, not 
historical. But the contrast between 
youth and age is too superficial. The 
contrast is between two kinds of criminal 
procedure, which are represented, not 
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by a dry general description, but by a 
concrete instance of their actual working. 
The author’s aim is to portray certain 
deplorable defects inherent in the ad- 
ministration of justice in his own time, 
and to suggest a radical cure. 

The proofsare evident in thestory itself. 
(1.) Ahab and Zedekiah, who elsewhere 
are lying prophets, or medical rogues, 
are here judges who bear false witness. 
{2.) Daniel too is a judge, though else- 
where he has nothing to do with things 
judicial. (3.) The entire action is mainly 
developed in the hall of judgment. (4.) 
The two references to Scripture which 
occur in the piece bear upon justice and 
its administrators (Exod. xxiii. 7; Zech. 
5, 6, 8, rr). (5.) The indirect citation of 
the Pentateuchal law for punishing false 
witnesses with the same penalty that the 
accused would have suffered, would seem 
superfluous, if the author had not meant 
to shew that the application of the same 
was in place in the case he describes, 
(6.) The plan of the piece indicates that 
the traditions about the Babylonian false 
prophets and Susanna are merely the 
substructure for the representation of 
the examination of witnesses by which 
Susanna’s innocence was established. 

And here we may add another remark- 
able coincidence. Simon ben Shetach, the 
well-known President of the Sanhedrin, 
taught in words what Ben Zakkai taught 
by example. See Firgé ’Abdth, i. 9: 
nx pnb AID YN WON Now 42 prow 
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<‘Simon ben Shetach used to say, Ex- 
amine the witnesses abundantly, and be 
cautious in thy words, lest they learn from 
them to give false answers.” This saying 
appears to have been the fruit of bitter 
personal experience. Simon's own son is 
said to have been condemned to death, 
on the testimony of witnesses suborned 
by Simon’s enemies. The witnesses con- 
fessed the truth just before the execu- 
tion; but their victim refused to be 
tried again. ‘ Father,” said he, “if thou 
desirest that help come through thee, 
use me as a threshold.” (Jerus. Sarhedr. 


vi. 3: TY Sy mynwn wad nwpa oN NIN 


ADIPOND 'mix nwy.) In other words, 
the son was willing to be a conspicuous 
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example of the judicial abuse against 
which his father was agitating. About 
this time probably Ben Zakkai lived, 
who, as we have seen, instituted a more 
stringent process of inquiry; and the 
Story of Susanna may well be a product 
of the same period, intended to advocate 
the claims of this innovation in the prac- 
tice of the courts, by a striking example 
of the miscarriage of justice under the old 
system, and of its complete vindication 
by the new method. But Simon ben 
Shetach was also the champion of another 
reform in connexion with the law of 
testimony. As the brother-in-law of king 
Alexander Jannzus (acc. 106 B.C.), he 
was able, after a long struggle, to secure 
the triumph of his party the Pharisees 
in the Sanhedrin, and of their principles 
in the administration of the law, over 
their opponents the Sadducees, who had 
been dominant under Hyrcanus and 
until the close of the reign of Jannai. 
According to Sadducean principles, they 
who had falsely accused a man of a 
capital crime were only put to death, if 
the sentence had already been executed 
on their victim. The legal aphorism, 
“life for life,” was construed literally. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, re- 
lying upon Deut. xix. 19, considered the 
intention of the accusers as equivalent to 
actual murder. According to them, the 
maxim “life for life” came into applica- 
tion as soon as, in consequence of the 
false depositions, sentence had been 
pronounced, although not yet carried 
out. The law at the time extraordinarily 
favoured informations. The witnesses, 
who were also the accusers, were only 
examined about the main fact, so that 
their falsehood could not easily become 
evident ; and even if it did, they got off 
without punishment, though the accused 
had actually been executed. 

This crying evil the Pharisaic party 
sought to remedy by the introduction of 
a more rigorous examination of witnesses, 
and by making the law more severe 
against false witnesses. The partiality 
and prejudice of the judges are attested 
by a saying of Judah ben Tabbai, the 
colleague of Simon ben Shetach; see 
Pirgé’ Abdth, i. 8. And, according to the 
Talmudic Sofa 22 8B, Jannai left his wife 
Salome the warning: “ Be not afraid of 
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the Pharisees, nor of those who are not 
Pharisees (.¢. the Sadducees) ; but (be 
afraid of) the painted ones, who look 
like the Pharisees, whose works are 
like the work of Zimri, and who seek 
the reward of Phinehas.” The state 
of things thus indicated is mirrored in 
our Apocryphon. The two Elders are 
counterparts of the ‘“‘ painted ones.” 
Susanna is treated as an adulteress, 
without examination of the witnesses. 
At the right moment, Daniel, the per- 
sonified judgment of God, appears on 
the scene. He knows Susanna’s inno- 
cence by inspiration; but he will shew 
the people how a Sanhedrin ought 
to ascertain the truth. Each of the 
witnesses must be questioned separately 
about the details of the charge. The 
Sadducean interpretation of the law 
would have let off the guilty Elders; 
but the Pharisaic principle is rigorously 
carried out in their execution. 

From all this, it appears to be a 
highly probable conclusion that this 
Apocryphon is an Anti-Sadducean Za- 
dens-Schrift, in which not unskilfully the 
matter of an old tradition about the 
punishment of some seducers of women 
is worked up into an instructive picture 
of a certain period. Its aim was two- 
fold: (1) To illustrate the utility of an 
investigation of particulars such as Ben 
Zakkai actually practised at the time; 
and (2) to accentuate the necessity of 
a rigorous punishment of false witnesses, 
independently of the question whether 
an accused person has suffered on the 
ground of their evidence, or not. The 
former point is especially prominent, as 
being distinctly an innovation. The 
fact that the son of Simon ben Shetach 
was obliged to submit to death in order 
to secure the punishment of his lying 
accusers, proves that the court which 
tried him consisted of members of the 
Sadducean party. This event, which 
probably occurred during the bloody 
struggles between the persecuted Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees favoured by 
Jannai, between the years 94-89 B.c., 
must have roused popular indignation, 
and powerfully furthered Simon’s pro- 
jects of legal reform, and the ascendency 
of the Pharisaic party. It also called 
forth the History of Susanna. If this 
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account of the origin and tendency of 
the work be accepted, it must evi- 
dently be regarded as a plant of Pales- 
tinian rather than Alexandnan growth. 
The pnmary language was probably neo- 
Hebrew. The Greek of Theodotion falls 
back easily into Hebrew, and that of 
the LXX., although somewhat more free, 
and variously interpolated, is essentially 
Hebraising. From Babylonia the original 
elements of the story passed to Judza, 
and the Alexandrian translator and 
editor may have received it thence either 
in the shape of an oral or a written re- 
lation. It is true that we have no direct 
evidence from ancient times for the ex- 
istence in Hebrew or Chaldee of the 
Story of Susanna as we know it. Nach- 
mani, the only old Jewish writer who 
mentions it, quotes part of Judith i. 
7, 8, 11 from the Peshito Syriac, with 
the reference jenw ndana sind wd, “as 
it is written in the Roll of Shushan,” £¢ 
probably Susanna. Perhaps he has not 
so much confused Judith with Susanna, 
as cited the former from a ‘ Book of 
Holy Women’ in which the Story of 
Susanna came first. 

In the Greek MSS. and common 
editions, the narrative is commonly given 
as Dan. 1. So also in Old Lat. and 
Arab. Chronological propriety suggested 
this arrangement, as it purports to relate 
an episode of Daniel’s youth. But as 
the place is Babylonia, and the time 
the Captivity, a better position would 
obviously have been after Dan. i. The 
LXX. text, the Vulgate, and the Com- 
plutensian edition, relegate the piece to 
the end of Daniel, as a mere addition 
or appendix to the canonical work 
(ch. xi). The Syro-Hexaplar also 
places it, along with Bel and the Dragon, 
at the end of the book, separating it 
from the canonical portion by the note, 
‘“‘ Finished is Daniel according to the 
tradition of the Seventy,” and by a 
further note relating to the Greek codex. 

The two Greek texts, that of the LXX. 
and that of Theodotion, differ remarkably 
in the opening of the story. There are 
four Syriac texts, of which two appear 
in Walton. The others known to the 

1 The remarkable additions and omissions of 


these texts may partly depend on traditions 
known to the translators, but long since lost. 
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writer are the Syro-Hexaplar, and a 
fourth text, of which Lagarde has given 
extracts in his ‘ Apocrypha Syriace.’? 


1 These texts are indicated in the notes as 
Syr. W,. and Syr. W,. (the so-called Harklen- 
sian); Syr. H.; and Syr. L, I have used 
A. M. Ceriani’s beautiful photo-lithograph of 
‘Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus ’ (Milan, 
1874), as well as Bugati (1788). This version 
was made at Alexandria, A.D. 617, according to 
the subscription, which runs thus: ‘* Daniel 
according to the Seventy. Finished is the Book 
of Daniel the prophet, which has been interpreted 
from the tradition of the Seventy and Two, 
who in the days of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
before the coming of the Messiah a hundred 
years, more or less, interpreted the Holy Scrip- 
tures out of the Hebrew tongue into Greek, in 
Alexandria the great city. Now this book was 
interpreted also out of Greek into Syriac in the 
city Alexandria, in the month Kanin Posterior 
of the year nine hundred and twenty-eight of 
Alexander, Fifth Indiction.” It is an accurate 
rendering from the Greek, and contributes much 
to the restoration of the text. 
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The Syro-Hexaplar is from the LXX. ; 
the rest apparently are based upon 
Theodotion’s recension. In the LXX. 
text there is a strange /acuna at the out- 
set, in which the context indicates that 
particulars relating to the two Elders 
must have been imparted. The words 
of Daniel to the two miscreants (vv. 52, 
56) involve references to former mis- 
conduct not related in the existing 
mutilated narrative, but once probably 
communicated in the missing verses. 
Perhaps the omission was intentionally 
made by those who inserted the narrative 
in the Hagiographa, in order to avoid 
defaming the Jewesses of the Exile. 
Theodotion completed the truncated 
text by details about Susanna’s family 
connexions, and this involved further 
changes. The expression “in that year” 
(v. 5) points to the existence of a chrono- 
logical datum in what once preceded. 


THE 
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Set apart from the beginning of DANIEL, because it is not in the Hebrew, 


as neither the Narration of 'BEL and the DRAGON. 


16 Two judges hide themselves in the garden of 
Susanna to have their pleasure of her: 28 
which when they could not obtain, they accuse 
and cause her to be condemned for adultery : 
46 but Daniel examineth the matter again, 


and findth the two judges false. 
Okage dwelt a man in Babylon, 
called Joacim : 
2 And he took a wife, whose name 


' Gr. Be? s 


dragon. 


was Susanna, the daughter of Chel- 
clas, a very fair woman, and one 
that feared the Lord. 

3 Her parents also were righteous, 
and taught their daughter according 
to the law of Moses. 

4 Now Joacim was a great rich 
man, and had a fair garden joining 


Verses 1-5a belong to Theodotion, and 
Cod. Chisian. and Syr. H. have marked them 
as added to the LXX. from his text. 
Fritzsche thinks that the LXX. either began 
the story with v. 5, or that some such words 
as joav 8€ 8v0 mpecBirepa ev BaBvdAdmn 
have been lost in their text. But see the 
Introduction ad fin. Syr. W,.: “ When 
Daniel was twelve years old, there was a 
man whose name was Joacim, and he had 
a wife whose name was Shushan,” &c. 


1. chncidaget| Joacim, in the Gk. Iwaxeip, is 
of course the Heb. ppm or Jehoiakim. 
Cf. Judith iv. 6. Ammonius, Hippolytus, 
Syncellus, and many others have identified 
him with the king of Judah who was carried 
captive to Babylon and afterwards liberated : 
a Kings xxiv. 15 ; xxv. 27 sqg. Bugati’s ob- 
jection that this is to confuse D*pi with 
yam, Jehoiakim with Jehoiachin, does not 
hold: see 3 Esdr. i. 39, 43, and 2 Chron. 
XXXvi. 5,9. Fritzsche observes that although 
Joacim is styled “more honourable than all 
others ” (v. 4), his entire position in the story 
does not harmonize with the hypothesis that 
he was king; indeed, had he been so, it must 
have been expressly stated. But see the 
Introd. 


2. Susanna, the daughter of Chelcias.| ‘The 
majority of MSS. spell the first name Sovedyya. 
Fritzsche notes that Cod. II. and others give 
Zwodavva; and so Tischendorf has edited 

LXX. Vat., 5th ed.): but Dr. Bissell says 
this is a mistake as regards Cod. II., which 
has Soveuvva throughout. The name is atrans- 
literation of AIVAW (Sd%annd), “lily,” which 
does not occur as a proper name in the 
O. T.; but see Luke viii. 3. This story of 
the woman who was both chaste and fair as 
a lily may have popularized the name. Shu- 


shan, Dan. viii. 2, the capital of Susiana, is 


obviously not an originally Heb. word. Chel- 
cias, Gk. XeAxias, is the Heb. mrpdn, 
“ Hilkiah.” So the Arab. and Syr.H. The 
common text (Walton, Lagarde) has ra \on, 
which apparently confuses the name with El- 
kanah. ‘The latter text makes him a priest, 
and relates that the synagogue met in the 
house of Joacim, and that Susanna lived in 
wedlock a few days only, and had spent the 
rest of her time as a pious widow. Compare 
the story of Judith. Hilkiah was a common 
priestly name: see 1 Chron. vi. 13, 45, 1x. 
113 Jer.i.1; also 2 Kings xvill. 18, xxii. 8, 12. 

avery fair woman, and one that feared the 
Lord.| ‘The union of beauty with virtue, the 
ideal of womanhood, was realized in her. 
Verse 3, as Hippolytus notes, suggests the 
reason. 


3. righteous.| Sixavs, DYP"TY. As such, 
they “taught ” (€3i8agay = had taught) their 
daughter, as the Law enjoined: Deut. iv. 9, 10; 
vi. 7, 20; EX. xii. 14. 

4. a great rich man.| Lit., “ very rich "— 
mdovortos opdépa (Gen. xiii. 2). The term ren- 
dered “ fair garden” is mapddecos, the Gk. 
form of a word denoting in Persian a royal 
park or pleasure-ground. Xenophon brought 
the term into Gk. use: cf. ‘Anab.’ i. 2, 7; 
‘Cyrop.’ i. 3, 12. Photius and Pollux state 
that the word is Persian. In Heb. it occurs 
in the form D9, pardés, Cant. iv. 13; Eccl. 
ii. 5; Neh. ii. 8. The Vendidad has it in the 
form pairidaéza, “enclosure,” “ park;” and 
in Armenian pardez is “the garden round a 
house.” Cf. the Syr. pardaisd,“* garden.” The 
Old Lat. here has viridarium, “a planta- 
tion” or ‘“pleasure-garden;” Vulg. poma- 
rium, “ orchard.” 

Joining.| “ Joining” is yerrmoy, “ neighbour- 


v. 5—6.] 


unto his house: and to him resorted 
the Jews; because he was more 
honourable than all others. 

5 The same year were appointed 
two of the ancients of the people to 
be judges, such as the Lord spake of, 


ing :” see Job xxvi. 5 (Symmachus) ; 2 Macc. 
ix. 25. . 


resorted.| “Used to resort,” mpoovyovro 
(Josh. vii. 17,18). Zuvry., the reading of Codd. 
34, 36, 48, &c., is more usual in this sense. 
As a wealthy and influential man, Joacim was 
accustomed to receive numbers of his country- 
men, and no doubt to dispense to them his 
advice and assistance in case of need. Syr. 
W,,. adds: “and the synagogue was in his 
house. And few days was Susanna with her 
husband, and the rest of her life was she in 
widowhood, and day and night in the service 
of the Lord was she occupied.” 

Julius Africanus objected to the statement 
of this verse, that it was incredible that Joacim 
could have been so rich and powerful in the 
Captivity. Origen rightly replied that the 
deported Jews were not all so plundered that 
none were left wealthy. Besides, we know 
that when they had had time to settle down 
in their new country, they soon began to 
prosper as merchants and traders, just as they 
have done in every other foreign land through- 
out the history of their dispersions. Com- 
paratively few of the exiles availed themselves 
of Cyrus’ permission to return to Judah. 
The great majority remained in their adopted 
country ; and in the Roman times Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia were the home of vast 
communities of Jews, who great 
wealth, and dwelt in strongly-fortified cities. 
Cf. Tobit i. 13, 14, 22. 


5. The same year.| “In that year;” £¢., 
apparently, the year of Joacim’s marriage, 
v. 2. For “ancients” or e/ders see note on 
Judith vi. 16. Cf. also Isa. iti. 14. It is clear 
from various passages of the O. T. that Is- 
raelite townships enjoyed a kind of municipal 
government under their own elders, who 
constituted the town council or yepoveia 
(senatus). Josephus, ‘ Ant.’ iv. 8, ascribes to 
Moses the constitution of a council of seven 
elders or magistrates for each city. But see 
Ruth iv. 2, where ten elders of Bethlehem are 
spoken of. Grotius thinks that the two Elders 
of this story were appointed as assessors of 


the aiypadwrapyjs or mda wm, the chief 
of the exiles. ‘There is no reason to doubt 
that the scattered communities of the deported 
Jews were permitted, as in later times, to 
observe their own laws: cf. Esth. ii. 8. But 
it is hardly likely that their judges exercised 
the power of life and death, as v. 62 implies. 
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that wickedness came from Babylon 
from ancient judges, who seemed to 
govern the people. 

6 These kept much at Joacim’s 
house : and all that had any suits in 
law came unto them. 


such as the Lord.) Rather, “of whom the 
Lord spake: Lawlessness hath gone forth 
from Babylon from elder-judges who were 
accounted to govern the people.” ‘The words 
purport to contain a direct reference to some 
prophetic utterance; and in form partly cor- 
respond with Jer. xxiii. 15: ard ray mpodnray 
*IepovoaAnp panes porvapes maon ty yn. It 
is very proba fe, as Fritzsche observes, that 
the apparent quotation is really due to a 
reminiscence of Jer. xxix. 20-23. Jewish 
tradition, indeed, identifies the two Elders 
with the adulterous prophets Ahab and 
Zedekiah, “whom the king of Babylon 
roasted in the fire.” But the tradition may 
have grown out of Jeremiah’s words, “ Be- 
cause they have committed villany in Israel, 
and have committed adultery with their neigh- 
bours’ wives.” The objection to it is that 
Ahab and Zedekiah were prophets, not elder- 
judges ; they were burned alive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whereas the two Elders were stoned 
by the Jews, according to the Law (wv. 62. 
The LXX., however, says: 6 a@yyeXos Kupiov 
éppipe mip 8a peoov atrav). Walton's 
Syr. 2 is unique in giving the names of the 
two Elders, Avid and Abid (not Anid, as 
Fuller); i.e, apparently, ““ Drowned” and 
‘* Lost.” 

As regards the words “who seemed to 
govern ”—ot ¢3déxouy cuBepyav—we May com- 
pare Mark x. 42 (see Matt. xx. 25); Luke 
xxii. 24; Gal. vi. 3, ll. 9 (08 Soxovvres orvAoe 
elvac); 1 Cor. x. 12, Vil. 40, xi. 16, XIV. 37. 
This seems better than to understand by the 
words that the Jews had only the shadow of 
self-government at the time. S. Jerome: 
“Qui injuste praesunt populo tantum nomen 
habent judicum: regere videntur populum 
magis quam regunt.” (So Ammonius: édai- 
vovTo yap KxuBepynoat, kat eis vavayta €roiouy 
éumeceiy tas Wuyads.) Syr. W,.: “ who were 
ministering in the temple”(!). Syr. W,.: 
‘‘who are accounted heads of the people.” 

6. These kept much.] The Gk. verb is 
mpocexaprépovwy; Vulg. frequentabant: see 
Num. xiii. 20; Acts 1. 14, i. 46. Render: 
“These would (or were wont to) abide .. . 
and all . . . would come.” 

and all that bad any suits.] of xpwopevos, 
litem agere; Job xxxv. 14, xiii. 19; Matt. 
v. 40; I Cor. vi. 6: adeAgos pera ddeAdou 
kpiveraz. LXX.: “and suits (caussae) used to 
come from other towns unto them,” viz. for 
hearing. Cf, Exod, xxii. 9; xxiv. 14. 
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7 Now when the people departed 
away at noon, Susanna went into her 
husband’s garden to walk. 

8 And the two elders saw her going 
in every day, and walking ; so that 
their lust was inflamed toward her. 

g And they perverted their own 
mind, and turned away their eyes, 
that they might not look unto 
heaven, nor remember just judgments. 

10 And albeit they both were 


7,8. Now when the people departed away.| 

Lit. ‘‘ And it came to pass (so also v. 19), 
when the people used to run away, Susanna 
would go in and walk about in her husband’s 
garden. And the two elders used to watch 
her,” &c. (The verbs are imperfects.) The 
LXX. uses amorpéyecy, “ to run off,” as = Heb. 
2n, abit: Gen. xiii 19. Syr. W,. adds, 
“with her maidens;” Syr. W,. omits the 
verse. 
Instead of v. 8, Syr. Wy. has: “ And 
these two heads of the people loved Susanna, 
without each other’s knowledge; and desire 
of her beauty held them.” 

The LXX. text of these two verses runs 
thus: “These having seen a woman of a good! 
countenance (doreiay r@ cider: cf. Jud. viil. 
7), wife of a brother (i.e. fellow-countryman ; 
Exod. ii. 11. Heb. usage, Acts iii. 22) of 
theirs, one of the sons of Israel, by name 
(dvopa, as in Xen. ‘ Anab.’ i. 2, 23, &c.; cf. 
Matt. xxvii. 57) Susanna, daughter of Chelcias, 
wife of Joacim, walking in her husband’s 
garden at eventide (rd SeAuvdv, Lev. vi. 20; 
iexod. xxix. 39, 41; Gen. iti. 8; 1 Kings xviii. 
29), and having desired her (Matt. v. 28) they 
perverted their own mind,” &c. It is, in fact, 
evident from that part of this text which cor- 
responds to v. 28 ap. Theod. that the Elders 
are not conceived as living in the same town 
as Joacim, and that Susanna’s trial was held 
neither in his house nor even in his place of 
residence. Nor does the older text allege the 
fact that Joacim’s house was a meeting-place 
for his fellow-countrymen as the occasion of 
the Elders seeing Susanna. It simply states 
that they did happen to see her walking in her 
husband’s garden. 

9. they perverted their own mind, @'c.] 
Theod. has retained this verse from the older 
text. 


turned away their eyes that they might not.| 
Cf. Dan, ix. 11: é£éxAevay row py) dxoveas THs 
wyys gov. Contrast Dan. ix. 3: “I set my 
ce unto the Lord God,” &c.; and Ps. cxix. 
37, Heb. xii. 2. The “just judgments” are 
those of Heaven against evil-doers. (Syr. W,. 
adds “ of God.”) Cf. Ps. cxix. 120. The last 
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[v. 7—14. 


wounded with her Jove, yet durst not 
one shew another his grief. 

11 For they were ashamed to de- 
clare their lust, that they desired to 
have to do with her. 

12 Yet they watched diligently 
from day to day to see her. 

13 And the one said to the other, 
Let us now go home: ‘for it is dinner 
time. 

14 So when they were gone out, 


clause clearly defines the preceding one more 
accurately ; or else we might take the words 
in the sense of right decisions or resolves. See 
John ix. 39; Acts xxiv. 25; Ps. cxix. 75. 
There is something pictorial, too, in making 
these men /ook downwards, like the brute 
beasts whose example they were following. 
‘“‘ Heaven,” however, is doubtless here, as in 
Luke xv. 18, a metonym for God—cf. Dan. 
iv. 233—which became quite common in later 
Hebrew, e.g. in Maccabees, and the Mishna. 


10, 11. And albeit they both.| Lit. “ And 
they were both sorely pricked about her, 
and they declared not to one another their 
pain,” &c. xaravervypévor is “ sore pricked,” or 
“stung;” cf. Acts il. 37, xarevvynoay Tp xapoia. 
But the words that follow seem to indicate 
that another meaning—that of stupefaction 
or silence—may be intended here: see Lev. 
x. 3; Isa. xlvii. 5; Ps. iv. 4; and especially 
Dan. x. 9, 15. For the sense of being stung 
with pain, remorse, &c., see Gen. xxxiv. 7; 
Ecclus, xii. 12, xiv. 1, Xx. 21, xvii. 20. 

The Vulg. has: vulnerati amore ejus. 

For vv. 10, 11, Syr. W,. has: “ And they 
both desired her, to be with her after the 
manner of women; and they revealed not 
their stroke, one to another, because they 
were wishing to be with her in secret.” Syr. 
W,.: “But they two were watching for her, 
and were wishing to disgrace her.” 

After the words, “ And both were sorely 
pricked about her,” the LX X. text continues: 
‘“‘and one to the other would not admit the 
evil (ov mpocemoeito +d Kaxdv) which pos- 

them about her, nor did the woman 
know this matter.” Ov mpoceroeiro, dis- 
simulabat, i.e. made as if the thing were not 
so—miasked or disguised his real state of feel- 
ing. (Thucyd. iii. 47. 3.) 

12. Yet they watched diligently.| “ And 
they kept close and rival watch ” (wapernpov- 
cay diroripws). For the form of the aorist, 
see eidocay, v.18; é&nA\Oocay, v. 19; €xAai- 
ovay, v. 33 in LXX.; apMAoveay, v. 57. At 
the end, Syr. W,. rightly adds : “ alone.” 


13. And the one said.) Something seems 
to have fallen out of the text. Syr. W,,. fills 


——— —— 


Vv. 1§—20.] 


they parted one from the other, and 
turning back again they came to the 
same place ; and after that they had 
asked one another the cause, they 
acknowledged their lust: then ap- 
pointed they a time both together, 
when they might find her alone. 

15 And it fell out, as they watched 
a fit time, she went in'as before with 
two maids only, and she was desirous 
to wash herself in the garden: for it 
was hot. 

16 And there was no body there 
save the two elders, that had hid 
themselves, and watched her. 


up the apparent lacuna thus: ‘ Now it hap- 
pened one day, when the assembly broke up, 
they were waiting to see her when she entered 
the garden, and they parted not the one from 
his fellow.” Then follows v. 13. 

Instead of vv. 12-21, the LX X. has: “ And 
when it was early morning (i.e. on the day of 
the elders’ wicked attempt), they tried to 
steal a march on each other, making haste 
to see which would present himself to her 
first, and address her (épyopevoe &xAerrov 
GAnAous amevdovres, Tis ynoerat aur] 
mpérepos x.r.A. Cf, Mark xvi. 9). And, be- 
hold, she, according to her custom, was 
walking about, and the one of the elders 
was come; and, behold, the other arrived, 
and one questioned the other, saying, Why 
wentest thou forth thus at early morning 
Oy thyself, without taking (Matt. iv. 5) me 
along with thee? And they fully confessed 
to one another each his pain. And one said 
to the other, Let us go unto her; and having 
agreed (cuvOépevo.), they came to her, and 
began to press her hard (¢£eBidfovro avrny, 
Ps. xxxvili. 12 ; Wisd. xiv. 19 ; Esth. vii. 8 (B)). 
And the Jewess said to them,” &c. (v. 22). 

14. asked one another.| ’Averd{ovres addn- 
Aous rnv airiay. The rare averd{ecy (here used 
c. dupl. acc.) occurs Judges vi. 29 (Alex.), 
where the Vatic. MS. has the common ém({n- 
reiv, and in Acts xxii. 24, 29, in the sense of 
questioning a man by torture. 

The Syriac texts vary much from the other 
versions and from each other in this verse. 


appointed they a time.| Zuverdtavro xatpov. 
For the one Pot. ix. 17. 1; Job nee 
(varr.). “Both together” is xowy (Codd. 
34, 230, 245 add yyopuy): Ecclus. xviii. 1. 

15. as they watched a fit time.| See v.12 
for the verb, With ijpepay eSOerov cf. dv 
ace oe Ps. xxxii. 6 (Heb. “at a time of 

ing ”). 


she went in as before.] Lit., “she went 
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17 Then she said to her maids, 
Bring me oil and washing balls, and 
shut the garden doors, that I may 
wash me. 

18 And they did as she bade them, 
and shut the garden doors, and went 


out themselves at 'privy doors to 40r, side 
oors. 


fetch the things that she had com- 
manded them: but they saw not the 
elders, because they were hid. 

1g Now when the maids were 
gone forth, the two elders rose up, 
and ran unto her, saying, 

20 Behold, the garden doors are 
shut, that no man can see us, and 


— 


in once, as yesterday and the day before ;” i.e. 
as aforetime (eionjAOé more xabas yOés Kai 
tpirns npépas. Codd. XII. 26, 34, rpirnvqpépay, 
which is the more usual Gk. form of this 
common Hebrew phrase. See Gen. xxxi. 2; 
‘Exod. v. 7, 14; Josh. iv. 18. Homer's y&¢a 
re kat mpwi(a, and the Attic éyés xal rpenr, 
are similar). Syr. W,.: “according to the 
custom she had.” 


16. that had hid themselves, and watched 
her.) “In hiding, and watching her closely ;” 
like evil beasts biding their time for a spring. 
The verb is maparnpéo, which is almost 
equivalent to insidiari: see vv. 12, 15, supra. 
Syr. W,. calls them “chiefs of the syna- 
gogue.” 

17. washing balls.| Gk. oprypara (III. 
23, 26, al. ourypa). The more Attic form 
is opynpa. In the LXX. (Esth. ii. 3,9, 12) the 
word renders Heb. D'P ON, adbstersiones, a 
term denoting the cleansing of the person 
by means of cosmetics, which was customary 
on reception into the harem. Here, too, the 
sense seems to be the same, viz. perfumed 
un 5, cosmetics, rather than soap (Jer. ii. 
22). Syr. W,. has , the same word 
(cpnpa) apparently ; Syr. W,. [L.], which is 
said to mean the herb alkali. Fritzsche refers 
to Athenaeus and Galen for proof that the 
Greek term was used in three senses: (1) soap ; 
(2) perfumes; (3) in medical writers, vege- 
table saps, and ointments. 

Susanna wanted the oil and cosmetics for 
use after, not defore or in, the bath. 

18. séut.] ‘Shut fast” (améxAecoay). 

at privy doors. | ra By the.side doors”— 
kata tas tAayias Gupas. Vulg. ticum, 
“ through a back door.” Arab. : Pride doors” 

because.| Rather, “that.” The construc- 
tion is like that of Gen. i. 4; Exod. ii. 2. 


19. ran unto ber.) “Ran upon her,” in 
the sense of assault: see 1 Macc. vi. 45. 
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we are in love with thee: therefore 
consent unto us, and lie with us. 

21 If thou wilt not, we will bear 
witness against thee, that a young 
man was with thee: and therefore 
thou didst send away thy maids from 
thee. 

22 Then Susanna sighed, and said, 
I am straitened on every side: for if 
I do this thing, it is death unto me: 
and if I do it not, I cannot escape 
your hands. 

23 It is better for me to fall into 

our hands, and not do it, than to sin 


in the sight of the Lord. 


20, 21. consent unto us.) ovyxarabov nyiv. 
Cf. Exod. xxiii. 1, 32; Luke xxiii. 51. Old 
Lat. consenti nobis. For the following phrase 
(Gk. yevovd pel? nua), see Gen. xxxix. 10; 
2 Sam. xiii. 20; Tobit iii. 8; and v. 54 infra 
(LXX. text). Having resolved on the deed, 
these Elders and these Judges make no 
scruple about words. f. the scene in 
which Angelo declares his purpose to Isabel, 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ Act ii. sc. 4, towards 
the end: 

‘*T have begun ; 
And now I give my sensual race the rein ; 
Fit thy consent to my sharp appetite. 
* * * * 
As for you, 
Say what you can, my false o’erweighs your 
true.” 


232. sighed] Or, “groaned aloud” (dve- 
orevage). Cf. Lam. i. 4; Eccles. xxv. 18. 


I am straitened on every side.| For this 
phrase—orevd pot mavrobev—see 2 Sam. xxiv. 
14 (1 Chron. xxi. 13), where it is used by 
David. It expresses the sense of a dilemma. 
Susanna felt her choice restricted to two 
alternatives, either of which would destroy 
her. If she yielded, she would be liable to 
death as an unfaithful wife (Lev. xx. 10; 
Deut. xxii. 22; John viii. 5); and if she re- 
fused, false witness would bring about the 
same result, and upon the same ground. She 
does not, like Shakspere’s Isabel, in the first 
moments of surprise and indignation at the 
discovery of their shameful purpose, break 
out into threats of exposure. The lamb 
knows itself in the power of the wolves. 

Old Lat. angustiae mibi undique. The phrase 
is wanting in the LXX. text, where Susanna’s 
words begin: “I know that if I do this 
thing,” &c., as in Theod. After “it is death 
to me,” Syr. W,.: “because I (shall) have 
dishonoured my husband Joacim’s bed ; and 
if I do it not, I shall receive an evil death at 
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[v. 21—28, 


24 With that Susanna cried with 
a loud voice: and the two elders 
cried out against her. 

25 Then ran the one, and opened 
the garden door. 

26 So when the servants of the 
house heard the cry in the garden, 
they rushed in at a privy door, to see 
what was done unto her. 

27 But when the elders had de- 
clared their matter, the servants 
were greatly ashamed : for there was 
never such a report made of Susanna. 

28 And it came to pass the next 
day, when the people were assembled 


your hands, with an evil name that beseemeth 
not my rank; and shame | shall leave to all 
my family, from the false witness of wicked 
men, who add to the breach and evil of Israel 
with derision among the strange peoples.” 


23. /t is better.) Compare Joseph’s reply 
to his tempter, Gen. xxxix. 9; and David's 
words, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14. 

S. Jerome objects, that to say continency is 
better is to allow some sort of goodness to 
the sin itself. But the comparison is not here 
instituted of the morality of the actions, but 
of the danger attending them ; in other words, 
she argues that it is better to suffer a temporal 
than an eternal punishment. 


24-27. These details are wanting in the 
text of the LX X. and in Syr.H. Theodotion 
has developed the story considerably. 


24. cried out against ber.| “ Over against 
her ;” “before her.” Gk. xarévayre avris. 
Vulg. adversus eam. Itis the Heb. 139, 1395, 
or 1p ; the Chaldee bap), Dan. v. 1. (So 
Syr.) 

25. Then ran the one.| Lit. “and the 
one ran and opened the doors:” nempe quast 
adulterum persequens, as Grotius rightly ex- 
plains. 

26. the servants of the house.| oi éx ris 
olxias. A well-known idiom, expressing im 
brief that the servants ix the house rushed 
out from the house. Syr. : “sons of the house.” 

rushed in at a privy door.| ‘‘Leaped in 
through the side door,” or “postern.” Cf. 
wv. 18 supra; Gen. vi. 16: tiv b€ Oupay THs 
kiBwrov momnoes ex wAayiov. For the verb, 
Amos v. 19. 


27. declared their matter.| “Spoken their 
words ;” #.e. their accusation of Susanna, which 
Syr. W,. gives at length, beginning: “It 
happened, as we were passing by outside of the 


v. 29—36.] 


to her husband Joacim, the two elders 
came also full of mischievous imagi- 
nation against Susanna to put her to 
death ; 

29 And said before the people, 
Send for Susanna, the daughter of 
Chelcias, Joacim’s wife. And so 
they sent. 

30 So she came with her father 
and mother, her children, and -all her 
kindred. 

31 Now Susanna was a very deli- 
cate woman, and beauteous to behold. 


garden, we looked over to see the garden, and 
we saw Susanna,” &c. The italicized words 
do not agree with vv. 36, 38 tafra. Syr. W,. 
is. briefer : ‘“‘ Susanna has committed adultery, 
and we caught her with a young man in the 
garden.” At the end it adds: “ And they 
threw chains upon Susanna, and she was in the 
house of ward three days.” The confusion 
of the slaves, and the reason assigned for it, is 
a natural touch. Had their mistress been sub- 
ject to ill report, they would hardly have been 
so strongly affected in the present instance. 

28. full of mischievous imagination.) “ Full 
of their (ris) lawless (i.c. iniquitous) intent.” 
They sat as judges uently in Joacim’s 
house: vv. 4, § supra. (Syr. W,. adds the 
purpose of the assembly: “to inquire con- 
cerning Susanna; that if she had indeed done 
this uncleanness . . . she might be put to 
death.”) ‘The two miscreants determined to 
destroy Susanna, not only to protect them- 
selves from possible consequences of their 
villany, but also because foiled passion is apt 
to turn to deadly hate. The cool audacity of 
their behaviour reminds us again of Shakspere’s 
Angelo: 

‘*°*Tis not impossible 

But one, the wicked’st caitiff on the ground, 
May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute, 
As Angelo; even so may Angelo, 
In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms, 
Be an arch-villain.” 


After the words of Susanna (v. 23), the 
LXX. proceeds thus: “ But the men of Belial 
(ol wapavouor avdpes, Deut. xiii. 13; 1 Macc. 
1. 12, 36; Wisd. iii. 16) departed, threatening 
in themselves (Gen. xxvii. 42), and plotting 
(éve8pevorres, Ecclus. xi. 31. Hesych. 9 eau 
ddAoy pnyxavara), that they might put her to 
death; and they came to the synagogue of 
the city where they were dwelling, and they 
who were there, all the sons of Israel, held a 
council (cvyn3pevoav). And the two elders 
and judges stood up, and said, Send for 
Susanna, &c. (v. 29), and straightway they 
called her.” 


Apoc.—Vol. IT. 


HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


32 And these wicked men com- 
manded to uncover her face, (for she 
was covered) that they might be filled 
with her beauty. 

33 Therefore her friends and all 
that saw her wept. 

34 Then the two elders stood up 
in the midst of the people, and laid 
their hands upon her head. 

35 And she weeping looked up to- 
ward heaven: for her heart trusted in 
the Lord. 

36 And the elders said, As we 


29. Send for . . . sotheysent.| ’Arooté\X\o 
émt twa in this sense is rare: Deut. xxviii. 8 ; 
2 Chron. xxx. 1; Neh. vi. 3. 

31. very delicate.| tpupepa cpddpa. The 
word is here in a good sense, of pensar 
beauty: cf. Deut. xxvili. 54, 56. Often it 
means “voluptuous,” “luxurious,” “ effemi- 
nate :” Isa. xlvii. 1,8. Syr. W,. adds: “and 
she was gentler than all women, and her attire 
was very sober ” 


32. commanded to uncover her face.| Or, 
“that she be unveiled :” see Num.v. 18 (LXX.). 
The act was according to law, but the Elders 
had another motive, as the verse declares. 
The LXX. text states this even more plainly : 
wa é€unrrncbaor émOupias KadddAous avris (sO 
Syr. H. and W,.). To strip off the veil was 
to treat her as a common courtesan. 


33. ber friends and all that saw ber.] 
“ Now her friends (of rap’ avrijs, Xen. ‘ Anab.’ 
i. 1, §), and all who saw (XII. 23, et multi; 
el8dres, ‘knew :’ LXX. dao 78ecay, Dan. vi. 
5, 8; Mark i. 34; Vulg. gut noverant) her 
were weeping” (or, ‘began to weep,” at the 
sight of the degradation done to her). In 
the LXX. v. 30 runs thus: “ Now when the 
woman arrived with her father and mother, 
her men-servants also and her maids, being 
in number five hundred, arrived, and the four 
children (sra:dia) of Susanna.” Syr. H. also 
gives the number 500 (not “ fifty,” as Fuller). 


34. laid their bands upon ber head.| The 
symbolical act which the law prescribed for 
witnesses in criminal cases. See Lev. xxiv. 
14; Deut. xiii. 9, xvii. 7; Acts vil. 58. Dr. 
Bissell wrongly refers to lifting up the hand 
as a sign of adjuration (Gen. xiv. 22; Deut. 
xxxii. 40). The LXX. text is: “ But the elders 
and judges (see vv. 29, 41: their usual 
designation. On the present occasion they 
were witnesses, not judges) stood up and laid 
their hands upon her head.” 

35. looked up toward heaven.| Atthemoment 
when the accusers laid their hands upon her 
head. Comp. Matt. xiv. 19; Luke ix. 16; 

Z 


337 


338 


walked in the garden alone, this 
woman came in with two maids, and 
shut the garden doors, and sent the 
maids away. 

37 Then a young man, who there 
was hid, came unto her, and lay with 
her. 

38 Then we that stood in a corner 
of the garden, seeing this wickedness, 
ran unto them. 

39 And when we saw them toge- 
ther, the man we could not hold: 
for he was stronger than we, and 
opened the door, and leaped out. 

40 But having taken this woman, 
we asked who the young man was, 


HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


[v. 37—44- 


but she would not tell us: these 
things do we testify. 

41 Then the assembly believed 
them, as those that were the elders 
and judges of the people: so they 
condemned her to death. 

42 Then Susanna cried out with 
a loud voice, and said, O everlasting 
God, thou knowest the secrets, and 
knowest all things before they be : 

43 Thou knowest that they have 
borne false witness against me, and, 
behold, I must die ; whereas I never 
did such things as these men have 
maliciously invented against me. 

44 And the Lord heard her voice. 


Mark vi. 41, vii. 34; and contrast v. 9 supra. 
The upward look referred the cause to a 
higher tribunal, and expressed entire con- 
fidence in its righteous dealing. The lesson 
taught is essentially the same as that of Dan. 
ili. 17, 18; vi. 16, 22. 

The LXX. gives the verse thus: “ But 
her heart was trusting upon the Lord her 
God, and having thrown her head back (ava- 
cvypaca=aveBrevev eis tov ovpavdy, Theod.) 
she wept in herself, saying, O Lord, the eternal 
God,” &c. (v. 42). Fritzsche, after Bugati, 
inserts rpis before the participle, remarking, 
“non legitur in c. Chis. sed habet Syr. B.” 
But the Syriac word wrongly rendered zpis 
by Bugati means “ she lifted up” (AZ). 


37. The meaning of avérece (yer’ avrins) is 
not noticed in the last ed. of Liddell and Scott. 
Vulg. concubuit cum ea. The usual meaning 
of the word is “ to recline at table,” like ava- 
xequac: Tobit ii. 1; Judith xi. 15; Ecclus. 
xxxii. 1. In Gen. xlix. 9, however, the word 
is used of “lying down to sleep ”—avareody 
éxoiunOn ws A€wv. 


39. bold.| Lit. “get the mastery of,” 
€yxpareis yevéoOa. The phrase occurs 2 
Macc. viii. 30, xX. 17, xill.133; Ecclus. vi. 27. 
Cod. III. reads mepexpareis; see Acts xxvil. 
16, mepuxp. yeverOas ths oxadns. For the 
next phrase, cf. Exod. 1. 9. 


40. having taken this woman.| “ Having 
laid hold of her;” émcAaBdpevoe ravrns: cf. 
Tudges xii. 6; xvii 3, 215; XIX. 25, 29; Isa. 
Iv. I. 


41. Then the assembly.| Lit., “And the 
synagogue believed them, as elders of the 
people and judges ” (Syr. W,,.: “ chiefs of the 
priests”). The elders had the same advantage 
over Susanna, as Angelo over Isabel in the play. 
See ‘Meas. for Meas.,’ Act ii. sc. 4, where 
Angelo demands : 


‘Who will believe thee, Isabel ? 
My unsoiled name, the austereness of my life, 
My vouch against you, and my place i’ the state, 
Will so your accusation overweigh, 
That you shall stifle in your own report, 
And smell of calumny.” 


they condemned her to death.| Katéxpway 
atrny amoGaveiv, “they gave sentence that 
she be put to death:” the absolute use of the 
verb, as in Mark xiv.64. Cf. Esth. ii. 1. 

Syr. W,. adds: “saying, Whoso com- 
mitteth adultery is worthy of death, and to 
be stoned with stones, And the ninth hour 
was Susanna delivered up, to be cast down 
from the place whence adulteresses are thrown 
headlong, and many were gathered together 
to behold it.” 


42. O everlasting God.| ‘O @eds 6 aimmos. 
Isa, xxvi. 4,6 Oeds 6 péyas 6 atomos; Gen. 
Xxi. 33. Compare also Dan. iii. 34, iv. 31, 
vil. 14, 27; Gen. ix. 16; Exod. xii. 14; Mic. 
li. g. The term aiamos, applied to the 
mountains, to the divine covenant with Abra- 
ham and his seed, to the Mosaic institutions, 
to the kingdom of the Messiah, to the Deity 
himself, denotes ‘“age-long,” “enduring,” 
“perpetual.” Sometimes the meaning falls 
very far short of “everlasting,” “ eternal,” in 
our stricter sense of the words: eg. Prov. 
Xxil., 28, xxiii. 10; Isa. Ixi. 4, Ixili, 115 Job 
xl. 23: where “immemorial,” “ancient,” 
“permanent,” sufficiently express it. 

that knowest the secrets.) ‘O trav xpurray 
yeoorns (not in LXX.). In 2 Kings xxi. 6, 
and elsewhere, yvoorns is “a wizard.” With 
its use in the present passage, cf. the epithet 
xaptioyvaarns, Acts i. 24, xv. 8 (so Syr. W,. 
here); and Deut. xxix. 29, “The secret things 
(ra xpumra) belong unto the Lord our God.” 
In Dan. ii. 29, 47, God is called 6 droxaX\tnray 
puornpea, “ He that revealeth mysteries.” 


43. maliciously invented.| ’Enovnpevcavro 


v. 45—48.] 


45 Therefore when she was led to 
be put to death, the Lord raised up 
the holy spirit of a young youth, 
whose name was Daniel 

46 Who cried with a loud voice, 


@Matt.27.%71 am clear from the blood of this 


woman. , 
47 Then all the people turned 


HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


them toward him, and said, What 
mean these words that thou hast 
spoken ? 

48 So he standing in the midst of 
them said, Are ye such fools, ye sons 
of Israel, that without examination 
or knowledge of the truth ye have 
condemned a daughter of Israel ? 


car’ nov. Cf. v. 62; Gen. xxxvii. 18 (=they 
avere plotting to kill him); Deut. xix. 19 
(ny). See also 1 Chron. xvi. 22, cai éy 
Tois mMponrats pou py wovnpeverbe. Old Lat. 
Quae hi maligni finxerunt adversum me; Vulg. 
Quae isti malitiose composuerunt adv. me. 

The LXX. text now gives the formal ac- 
cusation of the Elders: “ But the two elders 
said, We were walking in her husband’s 
garden, and as we rounded the course (xux- 
Aovvres rd oradcoy) we saw this woman re- 
posing (dvanavopévnv) with a man, and we 
stopped and were watching them dealing with 
one another. And they did not know that we 
were standing (there). Then we made agree- 
ment (cuveurdueba, Dan. ii. 9) with one 
another, saying, Let us learn who they are. 
And we approached and recognised her; but 
the young man fled in disguise (or muffled 
UP, ovyKexaAvppevos, 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; 1 Kings 
xxil. 30). But having laid hold of this woman,” 
&c. (vw. 40). “ And all the synagogue believed 
them, as being elders, and judges of the 
people (ws mpeaBurepwr ovrwy x«.r.A.).” Then 
follows, instead of Susanna’s appeal to Heaven, 
which has already been given, a verse cor- 
responding to eae v.45: “ And 
behold, an angel of the Lord, as she was being 
led forth to perish,—and the angel gave, as he 
was commanded, a spirit of understanding to 
one yet a youth (vewrdp ovr, Jud. viii. 20; 
Ps. cxlviii. 12), Daniel.” - 


45. the Lord raised up the holy spirit of a 
young youth.| Rather, “God roused (or woke) 
the holy spirit ofa young boy.” According to 
the LXX., this was done through the instru- 
mentality of an angel, who gave Daniel “a 
spirit of understanding” (avedpa ouvecews, 
Isa, xi. 2; Deut. xxxiv. 9), fc. a power to 
discern the true relations of things. Theo- 
dotion modified this statement, as not con- 
sistent with Dan. iv. 9, 18; v. 11: according 
to which ges Daniel was endowed with 
“the spirit of the holy gods;” in virtue of 
which no secret was hidden from him. The 
account of the LXX. is, however, consistent 
with such passages as Dan. ix. 21; x. 5 599., 
in which the angel Gabriel communes with 
Daniel. (Syr. W,.: “ And God stirred up 
his Holy Spirit in Daniel, a youth;” W,.: 
“‘ And straightway the Holy Spirit abode upon 
young Daniel, who was twelve years old.”) 


46. Jam clear.| Gk. dOéos éya and, which 
is equivalent to Heb. 3D 9) “IN: See Gen. xxiv. 
41; Num. v. 19; and cf. Matt. xxvii. 24 (the 
cry of Pilate). Codd. IIL, XII., 23, a/. have 
the synonymous xa@apés, “ pure ”= jf ND, 


Job xiv. 4; cf. Acts xx. 26. So Old Lat. and 
Vulg. mundus. The impulse under which 
the holy youth proclaimed aloud that: he 
would no partner in the wrong that was 
about to be done is fittingly ascribed to an 
inspiration from above. The potency of his 
witness must, of course, be considered from 
an ethical and religious rather than from a 
strictly historical standpoint. In the latter 
case, the thing may appear wholly improbable ; 
in the former, it is a good illustration of the 
Psalmist’s words: “Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength, because of thine adversaries; that 
thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger.” This verse is not in the LXX., 
which continues the narrative thus, after 
the passage translated above: ‘“ But Daniel 
having put asunder (é:acreiAas) the crowd, 
and taken his stand in the midst of them, 
said,” &c. (as in v. 48, save that for xare- 
xpivare, “ye have condemned,” the reading 
is amexteivare, “ye have killed”—a more 
graphic expression). ‘“ And now put them 
me asunder one far from another, that I may 
examine (éragw) them. But when they had 
been put asunder, Daniel said to the synagogue, 
Now regard it not that these are elders, say- 
ing, They will never lie; but I will interro- 
gate (avaxpwo, Thucyd. i. 95) them, accord- 
ing to what things occur to me” (xara ra 
tronimrovra po. Cf. Polyb. i. 68. 3; xx. 9, 
10). Syr. H., “according as it appears to 
me.” 


48. standing in the midst.] 
taken his stand in the midst.” 
vi. 12; 1 Kings viii. 22, 

Are ye such fools, ye sons of Israel.| Before 
this question, Syr. W,. interpolates: “ And 
when Daniel had risen amongst them, he 
prophesied and said: ‘ Hear ye the word of 
the Lord, and hearken to the voice of his 
prophet! and condemn not the innocent in 
the righteous judgment of God. Judge the 
judgment of truth, that the Lord send not 
upon you the heat of his anger ; for fearful is 

Z2 


Or, “having 
Cf. 2 Chron. 


339 


340 


49 Return again to the place of 
judgment: for they have borne false 
witness against her. 

50 Wherefore all the people turned 
again in haste, and the elders said 
unto him, Come, sit down among us, 
and shew it us, seeing God hath 
given thee the honour of an elder. 

51 Then said Daniel unto them, 


its stroke (Ecclus. xxiii. 11), and ye cannot 
bear it.’” It omits v. 49. 


49. place of judgment.) Or, “tribunal.” 
Td xptrnptoy is so used in Plat. ‘ Laws,’ 767 B; 
Polyb. ix. 33. 12. See Dan. vii. 10, 26 ; Exod. 
xxl. 6; Judges v. 10; James ii. 6. 

they have borne false witness.| ‘The emphasis 
lies on the word “false.” Daniel’s positive- 
ness is natural, on the assumption that he was 
guided in the manner stated, v. 45 supra. 
This also explains the sudden revulsion of 
popular feeling caused by his words (wv. 50). 


50. the elders said.) Hardly the two cul- 
prits; but other elders of the people, who 
would naturally preside over an inquiry in 
which the conduct of the two who had been 
appointed judges was called in question. This 
secms clear from Daniel's reply, v. 51: ‘‘ And 
Daniel said unto them (i.e. to the presiding 
elders), Put these two (the criminals) asunder, 
one far from another.” Besides, it is not to 
be supposed that when, at Daniel’s bidding, 
the people returned to the place of judgment 
to reconsider the case, they would suffer the 
very persons whom Daniel accused to sit in 
judgment on their own cause. Walton's Syr. 
texts, however, have “those two elders,” 
“those rulers of the synagogue ;” and the 
Arabic has “the two sheikhs.” Syr. W,,. 
adds: “‘ And they brought a throne out of 
the treasury, and set it up (Dan. vii. 9) for 
Daniel to sit upon; and Daniel began to 
judge those wicked judges. Then they 
released Susanna. And Daniel said: ‘I will 
net judge Susanna sitting, but standing on my 

t”” 


seeing God hath given.] Lit., “because to 
thee hath God given the eldership.” This 
seems to imply that Daniel was already known 
as a subject of inspiration. But perhaps it is 
better to understand the words as an inference 
from the words he had just spoken and their 
magical effect upon the minds of the people. 
Cf. also Num. xi. 24-30. Any indication of 
the will of the Invisible King was sufficient in 
the Theocracy to supersede the operation of 
ordinary rules and restrictions; the theory 
being that the Divine Sovereign chose His 
own ministers when and how and whence He 
pleased. The term rd mpeoBeiov denotes 
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[v. 49—53- 


Put these two aside one far from 
another, and I will examine them. 

52 So when they were put asunder 
one from another, he called one of 
them, and said unto him, O thou 
that art waxen old in wickedness, 
now thy sins which thou hast com- 
mitted aforetime are come to light : 

53 For thou hast pronounced false 


“age,” Ps. lxxi. 18; and then the or 
honour which naturally belongs to age, the 
privilege of age: Demosth. 1003. 10; Gen. 
xliii. 33, 6 mpmrdroxos xara Tra mpeoBeia 
abrov. Here the function of judging is chiefly 
in view. Vulg. onorem senectutis. Codd. IIL., 
35, 36, &c. read apeoBurépiov, a term which 
first occurs in the N.T., and always bears the 
sense of “a senate” or “college of elders; ” 
e.g. Luke xxii. 66. In ecclesiastical writers it 
denotes the office of a presbyter. 


52. O thou that art waxen old in wicked- 
ness.| Gk. remaXatwpeéve npepay xaxav, “aged 
(or grown hoar) in evil days.” The genitive 
is relative: cf. Dan. vii. 22, 6 wadatds nuepor, 
“the Ancient of (4.e. in respect of) Days. 

The LXX. text runs thus: “ And he called 
the one of them, and they brought the elder 
to the younger, and Daniel said unto him: 
Hearken, hearken, O thou that art waxen 
old,” &c. (53), ““ when thou wert trusted with 
hearing and judging capital cases (xpivery 
xpioets Oavatov émipepoveas), and the inno- 
cent thou didst condemn, but the guilty 
(évdxous, Mark xiv. 64) thou usedst to let 
go (npies, Mark i. 34), though the Lord 
said,” &c., as below. 


now thy sins which thou bast committed. | 
Lit., “now are come (jxactv = Wrovow) thy 
sins, which thou usedst to commit aforetime ” 
(€moieis td mpdrepov). The term qraciw does 
not mean “are come to light” (Schleusner’s 
patefunt), but rather, “‘are come home to 
thee ;” thy present mi-:erable situation is the 
consequence, as it is the climax, of a life of 
sin. There is nothing unreal in this asser- 
tion. The deliberate and flagrant wrong of 
which this Elder had just been guilty, using 
the sanctity of office for a cloke of malignity 
and lust, could not be interpreted as a sudden 
and unaccountable aberration of conduct. 
It rather was an index ofa corrupt character, 
whose principle was selfish advantage, and 
whose practice judicial injustice. But we 
must not forget that the invective of the youth-- 
ful speaker is supposed to be divinely 
prompted (v. 45), and his insight into fact: 
inspired. 

It is curious that the Syriac versions get 
rid of the quotation (Syr. W,.: “And the- 


Vv. 54—57.] HISTORY OF SUSANNA. 


judgment, and hast condemned the 

innocent, and hast let the guilty ty) 

6Exod. free; albeit the Lord saith, The 

*3 7° innocent and righteous shalt thou not 
slay. 

a Now then, if thou hast seen 

her, tell me, Under what tree saw- 

est thou them companying together ? 


§Gr.len- Who answered, Under a 'mastick 
Sisk tree. bee 


55 And Daniel said, Very well; 


Lord is righteous and innocent;” Syr. W,. 
omits). 


54. Now then, if thou bast seen her.| The 
emphasis is on er: “ Now then, if her thou 
sawest.” His conviction of Ser innocence is 
absolute. LXX.: “Now then, under what tree 
and at what sort of (rorarg = moip, Mark 
xiii. 1) place of the garden hast thou seen 
(€mpaxas) them together? (ovras atv éavrois). 
And the impious one (aaeB1s) said, Under a 
mastick tree.” 


mastick tree.) Seethe margin. The cyivos 
is the Pistacia lentiscus of Linneus ; see Pliny, 
“Hist. Nat.’ xiv. 20, xv. 6, xxiv. 6, &c. This 
tree or shrub yielded a resin or gum which 
was much used, and oil also was prepared 
from its berries. See further Dioscor. 1. 50; 
Hdt. iv. 177. Of the versions Old Lat. rightly 
gives lentiscus; Vulg. and Syr. H. keep the 
Greek word; Syr. W,. has “terebinth ;” 
W,,. and L,. have “ pistachio-tree.” Mastick 
is the odoriferous gum of the tree (Gk. 
paorixn). 

55. Very well; thou hast lied against thine 
own bead.| Rather, “Well hast thou lied 
against (els, Luke xii. 10) thine own head” 
(i.e. thyself, thy person, Gen. xl. 13; 1 Sam. 
xxviii, 2; 2 Sam. i. 16; Prov. x. 6; Dan. i. 
10). LXX. “against thine own soul.” In 
Heb. “soul” (wp3) is a common periphrasis 
for “self.” Cf. also Acts v. 3, 4. The “well” 
{ép0as = ed) is ironical. 

Sor even now the angel of God.] “For pre- 
sently will an angel, having received God’s 
sentence (or bidding) from God, cleave thee 
asunder ” (cf. Matt. xxiv. 51). So, according 
to Fritzsche’s text. Codd. III., XII., 26, a/, 
order the words differently: “for presently 
will an wh of God, having received a sentence 
from God,” &c. dors (from dnp) is “ judg- 
ment,” “sentence,” not “apparition” (from 
aivwo), as Tromm gives it. See Acts xxi. 31. 
Old Lat. praeceptum ; Vulg. sententia. LXX.: 
“ For the angel of the Lord will cleave thy soul 
(3.c. according to Heb. use, “thyself,” “thee”) 
to-day.” Cf. Luke ii. 35: “A sword shall 
pierce through thine own soul (thyself) also.” 


thou hast lied against thine own 
head ; for even now the angel of God 
hath received the sentence of God to 
cut thee in two. 

56 So he put him aside, and com- 
manded to bring the other, and said 
unto him, O thou seed of Chanaan, 
and not of Juda, beauty hath deceived 
thee, and lust hath perverted thine 
heart. 

57 Thus have ye dealt with the 


There is a paronomasia in the Greek, or play 
on the assonance between the words cyivos, 
“ mastick-tree,” and oyices, “will cleave thee ;” 
and a similar one in vv. 58, 59, On mpivos, “a 
holm-tree,” and the verb mpioa, “to cut 
Seel thee.” Such a conceit may seem to us 
-fetched and inappropriate; but the Oriental 
mind delights in such /usus verborum, and 
the peculiar force of many passages of the 
Hebrew prophets is lost in our version, 
because they have not been preserved in 
translation. See, for instance, Isa. v. 7; 
Mic. i. 10-15. In the present case, the 
Vulgate has: ‘Sub schino—Ecce enim Angelus 
Dei scindet te medium.” But it neglects the 
onomasia in wv. 58, 59. Luther imitates 
thus: “‘Unter einer Linden.’—Der Engel 
des Herrn wird dich finden. ‘Unter einer 
Eichen.—Der Engel des Herrn wird dich 
zeichen.” In English we might write: “‘Under 
a clove-tree.’—For presently will an angel . . . 
cleave thee asunder. ‘Under a . —The 
angel will Sew thee asunder.” The cleaving 
and sawing of the text are, of course, meta- 
horical, and the terms used are conditioned 
y the necessities of the paronomasia. The 
legal punishment was death by stoning. See 
note on wv. 62 infra. 


56. seed of Chanaan, and not of Juda.| \f 
character were the criterion of race, then this 
Elder belonged to the nations that were ex- 
tirpated for their religiously sanctioned im- 
moralities, rather than to the house of Judah 
which had dispossessed them. Cf. St. Paul’s 
argument, Rom. iv. 12, 16. The LXX. gives 
the verse thus: “ Why was thy strain (lit., 
seed; the vital principle in thee: 1 John ii. 
9) perverted (Sceorpappevory, Deut. xxxli. 5; 
Matt. xvii. 17) like that of Sidon Sr X. 
15; Matt. xi. 21), and not like that of Judah? 
(Ezek. xvi. 3). Beauty deceived thee, paltry 
desire” (7 pexpa émiOupia. Perhaps, “ tran- 
sient, shortlived lust ”). 

beauty hath deceived thee.| Cf. Judith ix. 
Io; Xi. 165 xvi. 8. 

57. Thus have ye dealt.) Lit., “So used 
ye to do to the daughters of Israel, and they, 
for fear, would company with you (be your 
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daughters of Israel, and they for fear cried out with a loud voice, and 
companied with you: but the daugh- praised God, who saveth them that 
ter of Juda would not abide your trust in him. 
wickedness, 61 And they arose against the 
58 Now therefore tell me, Under two elders, for Daniel had convicted 
what tree didst thou take them com- them of false witness by their own 
panying together? Who answered, mouth: 
'Or, ‘ind Under an ‘holm tree. 62 And according to the law of 
vr 59 Then said Daniel unto him, Moses ‘they did unto them in such«pet.> 
Well; thou hast also lied against sort as they maliciously intended toy, ,, 
thine own head: for the angel of do to their neighbour: and they puts: 
God waiteth with the sword to cut them to death. Thus the innocent 
thee in two, that he may destroy blood was saved the same day. 
you. 63 Therefore Chelcias and his wife 
60 With that all the assembly praised God for their daughter Su- 


- ee ee _ 


Nid cena a The former Elder was charged they did unto them, according as they had 
y the young prophet with corrupting justice; maliciously intended against their sister” (so 
thisoneis upbraided with habitual corruptionof Syr. H.). 

his countrywomen—a reminiscence, probably . ; 

of 1 Sari a. 22, where the two Eone ok Eli an 62. maliciously intended.| See v. 43 supra. 
represented as guilty of such debauchery. The AS to the law referred to, see Deut. xix. 16-21. 
contrast of the noble firmness of “a daughter Death by stoning was the penalty for adul- 
of Juda” (Susanna) with the weak submission eters: see Deut. xxi. 24 sg. Cod. 34 ex- 
of the daughters of Israel” (the women of ressly notes that the two Elders were stoned, 


the Northern kingdom, or the Ten Tribes) is th here and at v. 45 supra. 


RUBLONSS tots WS: Thus the innocent blood.| ‘‘ And innocent 
58. Under an holm tree.) The Gk. term blood was saved on that day.” See Deut. xix. 
mpivos denotes the “ilex” or “evergreen 10: xxi. 8,9. This phrase and the two follow- 
oak :” see Theophr. ‘Hist. Plant.’ iii. 16; ing verses are not read in the LXX., which 
Dioscor. iv. 48. According to Liddell and concludes the piece thus: “ And they gagged 
Scott, mpivos is also the name of a small them (édipwoav, Mark i. 25; Matt. xxii. 34), 
species, with prickly leaves, bearing berries; and having led them forth threw them intoa 
from the kermes of which a scarlet dye was ravine. Then the angel of the Lord threw 
made, i.e. Quercus coccifera (Theophr. ‘Hist. fire between (dca péeoov) them, and innocent 
Plant.’ lil. 7. 3), which is still called mpevape in blood was saved on that day. Therefore the 
Greece. The Vulg. and Syr. H. keep the young men of Jacob are beloved in their 
Greek word; Old Lat. has slex (so Syr. W,. simplicity (dmddrnze), and, for ourselves, let 
and Arab.); but Syr. W.. and L,. “pome- us guard as sons virtuous young men (so 
granate.” Fritzsche). For young men are pious, and 
there will be in them a spirit of knowledge 


59. Well; thou hast also lied.| Rather, and understanding for ever and ever.” But 


“ Well hast thou also lied.” See v. 55 supra.) ca ii. 7, viobds Suvarods = S*n 199, suggests 


the angel of God waiteth.| Or, “the angel 4 doubt of Fritzsche’s emendation of the harsh 
of God is waiting, sword in hand, to saw 29d, as he says, _unexampled construction 
thee asunder, that he may utterly destroy prracoapeba eis viovs Suvarous veaTepous Into 
you (both).” Cf. Num. xxii. 31; 2 Sam. xxiv, vd. @s viovs «7A. The meaning may be: 
16: 1 Chron. xxi. 16, 27. LXX.; “And Let us guard youths for (= that they may 
Daniel said, Thou sinner, now the angel of become) sons of valour (men of valour or 
the Lord standeth with the sword—until the Worth, wirtus). But perhaps we should 
people shall destroy you—that he may saw translate: “ Let us watch over (Heb. 7102 
thee up” (wa Kkatampion oe). “And all the Sx, or Sam. xxvi. 15) capable sons «chen 
synagogue cried out over the youth (emt rd young.” It is difficult to imagine that Greek 
vewtepo), that out of their own mouth he had was the original language of this closing sen- 
brought them both to confessing their false tence. As Greek it is intolerable as well as 
Witness ” (Gpoddyous attots xaréatycev dudo- unintelligible; as a bald rendering from a 
répous Wevdoudprupas: cf. Eurip. ‘ Androm.’ Semitic tongue its peculiarities are intelligible 
635). ‘ And as the law orders (dtayopever), enough. 
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sanna, with Joacim her husband, and 64 From that day forth was Da- 
all the kindred, because there was no niel had in great reputation in the 
dishonesty found in her. sight of the people. 


63. dishonesty.| Lit., “unseemly act”— 64. From that day forth, do’c.]  Lit., “ And 
agxnpov mpayna. In Gen. xxxiv. 7, “folly” Daniel became great before the people, from 
(= unchastity) is rendered doynpov, and in that day and onward” (éméxewa, ultra). Cf. 
Deut. xxiv. 1 we read Gre etpev ev avry Luke i. 15, where it is said of St. John 
doxnpovy mpaypa (Heb. 239 ny = turpe Baptist, ‘“ He shall be great before the Lord ;” 
quid), “because he hath found some shameful and Gen. x. 9. Syr. W,. prolongs the 
thing in her.” verse. 


ADDITIONS TO DANIEL. 


III. BEL AND THE DRAGON. 


139 DWP PI TD INST NWT ONT RNY SD pin NYDX XNwd 55 


‘*¢ All mockery is bound (forbidden) save mockery of idolaters, which is loose (allowed), as it is 
written, Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth.”—Sanhedr. 63 B, 1. 30. 


“pee Midrashic literature supplies evi- 
dence that the stories of Bel and 
the Dragon existed in Aramaic, and pro- 
bably in Hebrew, at a very early date. 
Thus Raymund Martini (A.D. 1250) 
cites vv. 28—42 from a Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba. He introduces the passage 
thus : “‘ Habacuc vero prophetam fuisse 
contemporaneum Danieli inde colligitur 
ubi 72 Bereschit Rabba hoc modo scribitur 
de Joseph.” Then follows the extract 
from the Midrash, written in what may 
perhaps be called Syro-Chaldee, in 
default of a better description: ‘ ‘And 
they cast him into the pit’ [Gen. xxxvii. 
24]. This is as it is written in Daniel: 
‘And the Babylonians gathered them- 
selves together against the king, and 
turned against him, and were saying one 
to another, The king has become a 
Jew; Bel he has broken in pieces, and 
the dragon he has killed, and the priests 
he has killed,’” &c. &c. to the end of 
the story, where Martini adds: ‘“ Hu- 
cusque Traditio.” Vid. his ‘ Pugio 
Fidei,’ fol. 742 (ed. of Voisin, Paris, 
1651, p. 742; ed. of J. B. Carpzov, 
Lipsiae, 1687, p. 956). The extract 
agrees generally, though not verbatim, 
with the corresponding portion of the 
Syriac text in Hebrew characters, pub- 
lished by Dr. Neubauer in the Appendix 
to his ‘ Book of Tobit’ (Oxford, 1878), 
as part of an extract from the Midrash 
Rabbah de Rabbah, which he identifies 
with Martini’s Bereshith Rabba. The 
whole section, as given by Dr. Neubauer, 
may be thus translated :— 
“Midrash Rabbah dé Rabbah, Parashah 


‘And Jacob dwelt’ (Gen. xxxvii. 1], at 
the verse ‘And they cast him into the 
pit’ (Gen. xxxvii.24]. ‘I called upon thy 
name, O Lord, out of the lowest pit’ 
[Lam. it. 55]. This is Daniel, who 
prayed before the Holy One (blessed be 
He !) out of the pit, and the Holy One 
(blessed be He !) heard the voice of his 
prayer, and delivered him from the lions. 
This is what is written: ‘Thou hast 
heard my voice,’ &c. ‘Thou drewest 
near in the day that I called upon thee,’ 
&c. [Lam. ili. 56, 57]. Andsohe saith: 
‘ My God hath sent his angel, and hath 
shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not 
hurt me ; forasmuch as before him inno- 
cency was found in me’ [Dan. vi. 23]. 
And it sufficed not that he delivered 
him, but he avenged him of his enemies. 
This is what is written: ‘O Lord, thou 
hast pleaded the causes of my soul, 
thou hast redeemed my life’ {Lam. 
iii. 58]. And so he saith: ‘And the 
king commanded, and they brought those 
men which had accused Daniel, and they 
cast them into the den (pit) of lions ; 
them, their children, and their wives: 
and the lions had the mastery of them, 
and brake all their bones in pieces, or 
ever they came at the bottom of the den’ 
[Dan. vi. 25]. Behold, we find that 
Daniel was delivered out of the pit, 
from the Scripture (x7pon), and our 
Rabbis have said, ‘A tradition (npd) 
is in our hands that another time Daniel 
was delivered out of the pit of lions, in 
the days of Cyrus the Persian, because 
he had denied the idol (1’v, lit. strange 
worship) and destroyed it. They have 
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said : ‘ The king Astigés (marginal gloss : 
He is Darius the Mede) was gathered 
unto his fathers, and Cyrus the Persian 
received his kingdom,’ &c.” The Mid- 
rash here introduces the stories of Bel 
and the Dragon from the Syriac version, 
but in Hebrew characters, The text 
coincides, save in a few minor variations, 
with the Syriac of Walton’s Polyglot. 
After v. 22 follows the subscription in 
Hebrew: “ Ended is the story of Bel, the 
image of the Chaldeans.” The story of 
the Dragon is introduced by this super- 
scription : ‘‘ The matter of the destruction 
of the Dragon (x9'9n), which is called 
The Burden (or Story) of the Dragon (3wo 
ponn).” After the telling of it in Syriac, 
the Midrash resumes, of course in 
Hebrew: “ Therefore it is said, ‘ They 
have cut off my life in the pit, and 
cast a stone upon me. Waters flowed 
over mine head; then I said, I am 
cut off. I called upon thy name, O 
Lord, out of the lowest pit’ [Lam. 11. 53- 
55]. It is found that Daniel was twice 
cast into the pit: once, in the days of 
Darius the Mede, and another time in 
the days of Cyrus the Persian his son-in- 
Jaw (13nn). And on the former occa- 
sion he remained not therein but one 
night, and was delivered; and on the 
second, he remained therein seven days, 
and was delivered. And this, the second 
history, is not written in the Holy Books 
(wipn ppa). It was perceived that, 
as the Righteous Man (#.¢. Daniel) was 
accustomed to this miracle, it sufficed to 
mention it once.” 

The transcriber of the MS. added the 
following note :—‘ These two histories 
—to wit, the History of Bel, the Image 
of the Chaldeans, and the Burden of the 
Dragon—the Nazarenes [#.¢. Christians] 
comprise them in the Canon of the 
Twenty-four Books of the Prophets, along 
with three other books. And the trans- 
lator of them saith that he found them not 
in the Sacred Tongue [#.¢. in Hebrew].” 

The stratagem by which Daniel suc- 
cessfully exposed the trickery of the 
priests has its duplicate in a passage of 
the Babylonian Talmud (Bechoroth, 8 B). 

The Midrash Béréshith Rabbah, § 68, 
contains the following reference to the 
story of the Dragon. ‘ Another word. 
‘And behold the Lord stood above it.’ 
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‘ And behold the angels of God’—this is 
Daniel—‘ ascending and descending on 
it’ [see Gen. xxviii. 12, 13 ], who ascended 
and brought forth that which it had swal- 
lowed out of the midst of its mouth. This 
is what is written : ‘ And I will punish Bel 
in Babylon, and I will bring forth out of 
his mouth that which he hath swallowed 
up’ (Jer. li. 44), For Nebuchadnezzar 
had a dragon (j2n), which would 
swallow up whatever they cast before it. 
Quoth Daniel to him, ‘ Give me leave ; 
and I extirpate him’ (1w"nd 38). He 
gave him leave. What did he do? He 
took straw, and hid nails in the midst 
thereof. He cast it before it, and the 
nails pierced its bowels. This is what 
is written : ‘I will bring forth out of his 
mouth that which he hath swallowed up.’” 

In the great prophecy against Babylon 
(Jer. li.) the following words are put into 
the mouth of the subverted Jewish peo- 
ple: ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar the king of Ba- 
bylon hath devoured me, he hath crushed 
me, he hath made me an empty vessel, 
he hath swallowed me up like a dragon, he 
hath filled his belly ; from my delights he 
hath pushed me away” (v. 34); and 
these into the mouth of God, “J wil/ 
punish Bel in Babylon, and I will bring 
Sorth out of his mouth that which he hath 
swallowed up ; and the nations shall not 
flow together any more unto him: yea, 
the wall of Babylon is fallen” (zv. 44). 
In the former part of the prophecy the 
omnipotence of the Creator is finely 
contrasted with the powerlessness of 
dead idols: “The Lord of hosts hath 
sworn by himself... He hath made 
the earth by his power, he hath esta- 
blished the world by his wisdom, and 
hath stretched out the heaven by his 
understanding. When he uttereth a voice 
(ze, thundereth), there is a tumult of 
waters in the heavens; and he causeth 
the vapours to ascend from the ends of 
the earth: lightnings for the rain he 
maketh, and bringeth forth the wind out 
of his treasures. Every man is become 
brutish, without knowledge: every 
founder is ashamed of the image : for Ais 
molten image ts a lie, and there is no breath 
in them. They are vanity, a butt for 
mockertes ; in the time of their punishment 
they shall perish, The portion of Jacob 
[é.c. Jehovah] ts not like them ; for he ts 
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the fashioner of all things . . . Jehovah 
Sabaoth is his Name.” Here, then, we 
have the original germs of the two 
strange narratives before us. Just as the 
nucleus of the Story of Susanna is found 
In a passage of the great prophet of 
Judah’s decline and fall, so the legends 
of Bel and the Dragon find their ultimate 
source in another oracle of the same 
prophet. Jeremiah furnishes the motive, 
which the Haggada has developed in its 
own fashion, turning the prophet’s poetic 
imagery and metaphor into coarsely con- 
crete matter of fact; but at the same 
time illustrating in a highly effective man- 
ner the prophet’s own moral of the utter 
futility of idols, and the sole sovereignty 
of the God of Israel. 

It is natural to ask whether the cunei- 
form inscriptions contribute anything to 
the elucidation of these curious narra- 
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tives: for although, as we have seen, the 
Haggadic exposition or expansion of Jer. 
li. 34, 44 is sufficient to account for the 
growth of the two fables, it is still pos- 
sible that the phraseology of the prophet 
himself is coloured by mythical concep- 
tions of Babylonian origin. Dr. Bissell 
refers to ‘ Records of the Past,’ 1x. 137, 
for the story of ‘‘a contest between Bel 
and the Dragon.” That legend, however, 
like the others of the same series, is 
exceedingly difficult to understand, and 
the translation referred to is now quite 
antiquated. I give portions of the text, 
transliterated into Roman characters, 
with a version which is the result of a 
careful comparison of my own translation 
with another generously communicated 
by Professor Sayce. The passages illus- 
trating our Apocryphon are tolerably 
clear. 


TABLET K 3437, BriT. Mus. ASSYRIAN DOCUMENTS. 
Obverse. 


. » . bat-ta imnasu usahiz 


ee ee ee U ispatu™ idussu ilul 


. » « « (is)cun birka ina 


isu 


- » « » mustahmetu zumursu umtalli 

(e)busma sapara sulmii pispis Ti’amat 

(ir)bitti sari ustigbita ana la acé mimmisa 

sfru iltanu s4ru sutu saru sadu sfru aharru 

idus Sapara ustakriba cisti ADsu DINGIR Anim 

ibni imhulla séru limna meha asamsutum 

sari arba sfiri vii siru GUGU séru NU-DI-A 

usecamma sari sa ibnii sibittisun 
ispis Ti’dmat sutluhu tibi arcisu 

-issima belum abuba 1ZCU-su GALa 


narcabta si culla mahri galitta ircab 
igbatsimma irbit nagmadi idus sa ilul 
o ® * * * 
* * * * * 
Reverse, 


se ee e « ANA ADAD-e’a limuttaci tuctinni 
. . « dat ummatci luritcugu sunu 1ZCUMES-cl 
endimma anacu u casi nibus sasma 


Ti’amat annita ina semisa 
mahhur itemi usanni tensa 


igsima Ti’Amat sitmuris elita 


sursis malmalis idrura isda .. . 


imanni sipta ittanamdi t(sa) 


u ilani sa tahazi usahilu sunu IZCUMES su(nu) 
inninduma Ti’damat NUN ME DINGIR MES DINGIR AMAR UT 


sasmis idlubu kitrubu tahazis 


eee belu™ Saparasu usalmisi 
imhulla gabit arcati panussu umtassar 
iptema pisa Ti’imat ana lahatisu (or sa) 
imhulla usteriba ana la catam saptisa 


izzuti sari carsasa izanuma 


innikud libbasa ma pasa uspalci 


isSuk mulmulla ihtepi carassa 
kirbisa ubattika usallit libba 
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icmisi ma napsatas uballi 

salamsa idda elisa izaza (or iziza) 

ultu Tiamat alic pani inaru 

cigrisa uptarrira buharsa issapha 

u DINGIR MES riciisa alicu idisa 

ittarru iplahu usahhiru* arcatsun 
usecuma napsatus ediru 

ittalamii naparsudis la lihé 

» » « bu sunuti ma IZCUMES sunu usabbir 


TRANSLATION. 
Obverse. 


(a weapon) his right hand he made grasp ; 

- » .. and the quiver at his side he slung (from his shoulder: cf. ‘IL’ i. 45). 
He shot lightning with his countenance. 

With whirling (wrath?) his body he filled. 

He made also a net,” to throw round* the monster Tiamat. 

The four winds he seized, that nothing* of her might go forth ; 

The north wind, the south wind, the east wind, the west wind. 

By his side he placed the net, the gift of his father Anu. 

He created a stormwind, a baleful wind, a hurricane, a whirlwind, 
Four winds, seven winds, a destroying wind, a wind not to be stilled. 
He sent forth also the winds which he had made, the seven of them. 
The monster Tiamat coileth herself, cometh after him. 

The Lord also raised the Flood, his mighty weapon ; 

That chariot which levelleth all enemies, he rode. 


Reverse. 


“«, . .. against my fathers thine enmity thou didst harden. 
Let thy people .... , let them marshal thine arms ! 
Stand, I and thou will do battle.” 

Tiamat, on hearing this, 

Encounter ordered she, she repeated her command. 
a * * * * * S 
* * * a * * * 


She rehearsed a spell, she poured forth her charm ; 
And the gods of battle called for their arms. 
Then Tiamat assailed the prince of the gods Merodach ; 
In battle she came on, she closed in conflict. 
The Lord also spread his net, he threw it around her ; 
A stormwind, taking the rear, before him he let loose. 
Tiamat opened her mouth to draw it in: 
The stormwind she received within her, so that she could not close her lips. 
With violence the winds filled her belly, and 
She was pierced through her heart, and her mouth she opened wide. 
She bit the shaft ; her belly was stricken through. 
Her inside he thrust through, be mastered she’ heart ; 
He bound her, and her life he swallowed up. 
Her carcase* he cast down, upon her he stood. 
When Tiamat the leader he had vanquished, 
Her might he broke, her army was routed ; 
And the gods her helpers, marching beside her, 
Wheeled round, were terrified, turned* their back. 
* * * * » * * 


They clung together in flight, powerless, 
. - . . them, and their weapons he brake in pieces. 


The above rendering is far from being dent course not to attempt the inter- 
equally certain throughout. In many pretation of these enigmas of speech. 
places the writer has greatly doubted Nothing indeed could more forcibly 
whether it would not be the more pru-_ bring home to the mind the great uncer- 


* The terms marked with an asterisk were Department of the British Museum, who kindly 
suggested by Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the Oriental _ read through this portion of the sheet with me. 
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tainty which still clogs the progress of 
students of Assyrian, than the attempt 
to wrest an intelligible meaning out of 
the mythological tablets. 

The reader will notice the curious coin- 
cidence between the mode in which the 
Dragon is slain by Daniel, and Tiamat 
by Merodach. This can hardly be acci- 
dental. The legends which form the 
basis of our Apocryphon must have ori- 
ginated among the Jews of Babylon, who, 
as the Talmud shews, were more or less 
acquainted with Babylonian myths about 
dragons and sea-monsters. It is not of 
course necessary to suppose that the 
Jewish authors of these stories were 
versed in cuneiform writing, or even 
that they had any accurate knowledge of 
the mythus of The Combat of Mardug 
and Tiamat. They could hardly, how- 
ever, have been wholly ignorant of 
the popular legends; and the com- 
mon representations on seals, of which 
so many examples are preserved in the 
Museums of Europe, would afford the 
inexact sort of knowledge which finds 
its expression in the Haggada. Dragons 
and serpents of huge size are often re- 
ferred to in the Babylonian Talmud. 
Thus in the Mishna (4dodah Zarah, 42 8B) 
we read : “ Whoso findeth vessels where- 
on 1s the form of the sun, the form of 
the moon, the form of a dragon (nmvy 
py), let him throw them into the 
Sea of Salt. Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel 
saith, Those which are upon valuable 
vessels are forbidden ; those which are 
upon common vessels are allowed.” In 
the Gemara (24., 43 A, line 15) R. Joshua 
ben Levi is related to have said: ‘‘ I was 
once walking after R. Eliezer haQafar 
Beribbi in the way, and he found there 
a seal-ring, whereon was an image of a 
dragon. And he met a young pagan, 
and spake not to him at all. Hemet an 
adult pagan, and said to him, Desecrate 
it; but he would not. He beat him, 
and (then) he desecrated it ” (by breaking 
off a bit of the image). The Jews in 
Babylonia must have often found such 
objects graven with the images of Bel- 
Merodach and Tiamat, and other mytho- 
logical subjects, and doubtless their fa- 
naticism destroyed many. The idol Bel- 
Merodach, the tutelar deity of Babylon, 
had a famous temple there, which is 
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mentioned thus in Abodah Zarah, 11 8, 
med,: “BR. Hanan son of R. Hisda says 
that Rab said—or, according to others, 
R. Hanan son of Rabba says that Rab 
said—Five houses of idols are pre-emi- 
nent (;s2p). These are the house of Bel 
at Babel, the house of Nebo at Cursi, 
Tra™ta which is at Mepheg [Ashtoreth- 
Derceto at Hierapolis-Mabag], Cari- 
pha which is at Ascalon (Hdt. i ros, 
Aphrodite], Nashra which is in Arabia 
[#%¢ the Eagle, which in Arabic as in 
Assyro-Babylonian is the name of a star 
or star-group|. When R. Dimi came 
(from Palestine to Babylon), they added 
to them Jarid [ /éritd, serpent | which is at 
Ain Beci, Nidbaca which is at Accho— 
there are some who say, Vithbara which 
is at Accho. R. Dimi of Nehardea hands 
down the converse, viz. Nidbaca in Ain 
Beci and Jarid in Accho.” It is note 
worthy that serpent-worship is here re- 
corded of a Palestinian town. 

But although this long tractate has 
strange worship, #.¢. idolatry, for its topic, 
it does not again mention Bel; and it is 
curious how little of correct reminiscence 
of this kind is to be found in Jewish lite- 
rature. Bel-Merodach is one of the 
numerous solar figures of Oriental mytho- 
logy, and his adversary Tiamat is the 
primeval chaos or darkness, out of which 
all things emerged. She had her dwell- 
ing in the sea, and 1s represented on the 
seals and cylinders as a winged monster 
with horns, hooves, sharp talons, and a 
scaly tail. She and her demon troops 
waged unceasing war against the god of 
light. The student of universal mytho- 
logy will be familiar with such concep- 
tions, Night, the clouds, the sea, are in 
turn described as monstrous serpents or 
dragons, now vanquishing and now van- 
quished by the god of day. The resolu- 
tion of almost all genuine products of 
the mythopoeic faculty into variations of 
this one theme will surprise nobody who 
recollects that the mental infancy of 
man is characterised, not by exuberant 
fertility, but by a uniform barrenness of 
imagination. Tiamat may be compared 
with Apepi, the great dragon of the 
Egyptian mythus, who is called Hem- 
hemti, “the Roarer” (i.¢ the thunder- 
cloud), before whom Ra is “in a 
flutter” ; ‘“‘Seb standeth still in terror, 
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and the company of the mighty gods is 
in a quake.” Apepi is at last ‘“ overcome 
by the fire and flinty sword of the Sun- 
god, and is forced back into his cavern, 
and over him is placed a stone of forty 
cubits, while the devouring flame preys 
upon his bones” (Renouf). A trace of 
the like symbolism may perhaps be seen 
in Job xi. 13. 

It is evident from Gen. i. 21, Ps. 
Ixxiii, 13, that pom (dragon) usually 
meant any kind of aquatic monster 
(xpros). In Isa. li. 9, Ezek. xxxii. 2, it 
is “the crocodile,” as an emblem of 
Egypt. In Exod. vil. 9, 10, 12, it denotes 
‘“‘serpent,” the etymological import of 
the term being apparently “that which 
is much extended.” For Talmudic stories 
about huge serpents, see Baba Bathra, 
73 B, ef seg.; Chullin, 127 a; Sanhedr. 
59 B. Compare also the legends about 
the Leviathan, which in Scripture means 
the crocodile (Isa. xxvii. 1; Ps, Ixxiv. 
14, civ. 26; Job xl. 21), but in the 
Talmud a mysterious monster, created 
male and female on the fifth day (Bad. 
Bathra, 748). Fearing that if they mul- 
tiplied they would ravage the earth, God 
emasculated the male and killed the 
female, and preserved her flesh for the 
great banquet of the righteous in the 
world to come. A similar tale is added 
about the Behemoth(hippopotamus). Cf. 
also Abod. Zarah, 3 a. The following 
extracts from Adodah Zarah (Mishn. 7, 
Per. 4) are good instances of the 
mingled shrewdness and sarcasm with 
which the old Rabbis could argue 
against idolatry. ‘They asked the 
Elders in Rome, If his (God’s) good 
pleasure be not in idol-worship, why does 
he not put an end toit? They answered, 
If they (#.¢. the heathen) worshipped a 
thing that was not necessary to the 
world, he would put an end to it. As it 
is, they worship the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Stars, and the Zodiacal Signs; must 
he destroy his world for the sake of the 
fools? They answered, If so, let him 
destroy anything (any object of idolatry) 
that is not necessary to the world, and 
let him leave anything that is necessary. 
They (the Jews) answered, Then we 
should be strengthening the hands of the 
worshippers of these things, who would 
say, Ye see that they are gods, for they 
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are not put an endto.” The Gemara has 
the following wise remarks :—“ Lo, he that 
stealeth a sea of wheat, and soweth it in 
a field—it were right that it should not 
come up (being stolen goods). But the 
world goes on in its wonted course ; not- 
withstanding, the fools who deal corruptly 
will have to pay the penalty. If a man 
go in unto his neighbour's wife, she ought 
not to conceive. But the world goes on 
in its wonted course, and fools who deal 
corruptly will have to pay the penalty. 
A philosopher asked R. Gamaliel, It is 
written in your law, The Lord thy God 
is 2 consuming fire, he is a jealous God 
(Deut. iv. 24): why is your God jealous 
at the worshippers and not at (the idol) 
itself ? He said unto him, I will tell thee 
a parable wherefore it is so. The matter 
is like the king who had a son, who 
reared a dog, and named it after his 
father’s name, and whenever he swore 
would say, By the life of the dog Abba. 
When the king heard thereof, with whom 
would he be angry, with the son or with 
the dog? He said, With the son. He 
said (also) unto him, Thou art calling it 
(the idol) a dog; and is there no reality 
(Wd) in it? He(R. Gamaliel) saith, 
And what hast thou seen? He saith 
unto him, Once a fire broke out in our 
city, and the whole city was burnt, but 
the idol-house was not burnt. He saith 
unto him, I will tell thee why, by a para- 
ble. The matter is like the king against 
whom a province had rebelled. When he 
made war, did he make it with the living 
or with the dead? He saith unto him, 
Dog thou callest it, dead thou callest it. 
If it be so, let him destroy them (the 
idols) out of the world. He saith unto 
him, If the heathen served only a thing 
that the world had no need of, he would 
abolish it. As it is, they serve the 
Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the Zodiacal 
Signs, the Rivers, and the Valleys: 
must God destroy his world for the sake 
of fools ?” 

After what has been said, it is hardly 
worth while to notice the objections 
raised by matter-of-fact critics against 
the two closely-connected stories of our 
Apocryphon. ‘“Anachronisms,” “ lite- 
rary extravagances,” “a legendary cha- 
racter,’ are obvious on the face of the 
narratives; but such faults as_ these, 
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though valid against any pretensions to 
the rank of authentic history, do not 
render the stories less effective as pieces 
of Haggadic satire, or less interesting as 
preserving vestiges of a cycle of popular 
legends relating to Daniel. Inthe LXX. 
the piece bears the curious title ékx 
apopyteias ApBaxovp viov "Inaov é« ris 
guvdys Aet: “From the prophecy of 
Habakkuk son of Joshua, of the tribe 
of Levi.” (So also the Syro-Hexaplar.) 
Bertholdt supposed that this Habakkuk 
was an Egyptian Jew, who worked up 
a Volkssage about Daniel into the pre- 
sent narrative. It is more likely that 
the prophet Habakkuk, who probably 
flourished in the last decade of the 
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7th cent. B.c., and may well have been 
a Levite (see the subscription to chap. 
lili, 19), is the author intended (so 
S. Jerome) ;! in which case, as Fritzsche 
observes, the piece may be an extract 
from a pseudepigraphic writing attributed 
to that prophet. This partly explains 
the language of S. Athanasius (‘ Synops. 
Script. Sacr. ;’ in Migne, ‘Series Griec.’ 
tom, xxviii. 432): Bapoty ’ApBaxovp 
"Elexind cai Aavnd Wevdertypada. The 
fact that in the LXX. Daniel 1s intro- 
duced as a priest, and as a person other- 
wise unknown, points in the same 
direction. 


' Eusebius supposed another Habakkuk and 
another Daniel. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DESTRUCTION 


OF 


‘BEL AND THE DRAGON, 


Cut off from the end of DANIEL. 


1 Gr. Bel's 
dragon. 


19 Zhe fraud of Bel’s priests ts discovered by 
Daniel, 27 and the dragon slain, which was 
worshipped. 33 Daniel ts preserved in the 


2 And Daniel ‘conversed with thet 0+, tived 
king, and was honoured above all his zing. 


lions’ den. 42 The king doth acknowledge the 

God of Daniel, and casteth his enemies into 
the same den. 

ND king Astyages was gathered 

to his fathers, and Cyrus of 


Persia received his kingdom. 


1. king Astyages.| See Hdt. i. 107, accord- 
ing to which passage Cyrus was son of 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages the Mede, 
and Cambyses the Persian. Hdt. i. 130 
relates that Cyrus deprived Astyages of his 
kingdom, and kept him at his court until the 
old king died. Our text appears to assert 
that Cyrus only assumed the sovereignty on 
the death of his grandfather. Ancient autho- 
rities are not agreed as to whether Cyrus was 
the immediate successor of Astyages (Diod., 
Justin, Strabo, Canon of Ptolemy), or not 
(Xen. ‘Cyrop.’i. 19, Cyaxares ; Joseph. ‘Ant.’ 
x. 11. 4, Darius); nor as to the manner in 
which the Persian sovereign got possession 
of the Median realm. The recently dis- 
covered cuneiform records of Nabonidus 
and Cyrus himself have thrown unexpected 
light upon difficulties which were the despair 
of bygone generations of scholars. Cyrus 
relates that Astyages “ assembled (his forces), 
and against Kurash king of Anshan (Cyrus 
king of Persia) to take him he marched 
... Ishtuvégii (Astyages), his forces rebelled 
against him, and with hands seized (took 
him prisoner), to Kurash they ga(ve him 
up). (Marched) Kurash to the land of 
Agamtanu, the royal city; silver, gold... 
of the land of Agamtanu he carried off, and 
to the land of Anshan he took the plunder.” 
This generally confirms the statements of 
Herodotus on the matter. (See ‘Trans. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch.’ vii. 155.) Nabonidus (Nadu- 
nabid) states that his god Merodach “ Kuras 
king of Anzan, his young servant, with his 
clansmen caused to march; the far-reaching 
people of Manda (the Medes) he defeated ; 
Ishtwvegi king of the people of Manda he 
captured, and his hoards to his own land 
he took.” (‘Cylinder of Nabonidus,’ lines 


friends. 

Now the Babylonians had an 
idch, called Bel, and there were spent 
upon him every day twelve great 
measures of fine flour, and forty 
sheep, and six vessels of wine. 


27-29.) Inthe Vulgate, this is the concluding 
verse of Susanna. 


2. And Daniel conversed with the king.] 
Lit., “and Daniel was a companion of the 
king.” SupBiworhs, conviva, is a term so 
used in Polyb. viii. 12. 3; and Cic. ‘ Fam.,’ 
ix. 10. Plutarch has the word of the con- 
fidants of the Emperors (‘ Jul. Caes.’ 21). 
SupBiwors occurs in Wisd. viii. 3, 9, 16. 
Syr. W. prefixes the statement : “ And Daniel 
—his glory was equal with that of the king.” 

avas honoured above all his friends.| Comp. 
the favour which Daniel is said to have 
enjoyed with Darius the Mede (Dan. vi. 3). 
In ch. i. 21 we read that Daniel “continued 
even unto the first year of king Cyrus,” i.e. 
remained in Babylon until the year when 
permission was given for the Jewish exiles 
to return. Ch. x. purports to relate a vision 
seen by Daniel “in the third year of Cyrus 
king of Persia.” 

The LXX. and Syr. H. begin the narrative 
thus: “ A man there was, a priest, whose name 
was Daniel son of Abal, a companion of the 
king of Babylon.” Thus the particular king 
is left undetermined. See Ezra viii. 2, Neh. 
x. 7, for a priest named Daniel, contemporary 
with Ezra. According to Dan. i. 3, 6, the 
prophet of this name was hardly a priest. 
The name “Afad is probably corrupted from 
some word like ’AScnd or ’ABS.yaid (Num. iii. 
35). This seems better than to regard it as 


‘a variant of “ABed, 53m, Abel, Gen. iv. 2. 


yeaa (‘ Advers. Haeret.’ lv. 3) speaks 
of SaBady (? \y2w = piyow, Simeon) as the 
father of the prophet Daniel, 

3. Bel.] Bnd, in Herod. Zevs Birdos, the 
Assyro-Babylonian Belu, Del; that is, Bel- 
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4 And the king worshipped it, and 
went daily to adore it: but Daniel 
worshipped his own God. And the 
king said unto him, Why dost not 
thou worship Bel? 


Merodach, the tutelar god of Babylon. Cf. 


Isa. xlvi. 1, ba which reproduces this foreign 
name accurately. It answers to the Heb. 


bya Aram. >y3, Baal. ‘This Bel, who is 
identified with Merodach, the god of the 
planet Jupiter, is distinct from the old Bel of 
the first triad of gods, who is called the 
“father of the gods,” and whose consort is 
Belit (Beltis), “the mother of the gods.” Bel- 
Merodach is, in fact, styled “ Bélu the son of 
Belu.” His consort is Z itum or Zir- 
baniti, called “mistress (bélit) of the coun- 
tries” and “ mistress of the gods,” and “ first- 
born of Anum.” She is the planet Venus 
(Dilbad). See also Hdt. i. 131; MvAcrra = 
Bélit. 

there were spent upon him every day.| It 
appears from Herodotus that the god was 
honoured in this fashion with what the 
Romans called lectisternia: Hdt. i. 183. Cf. 
also Diod. Sic. ii.9. The Phillipps’ Cylinder 
gives us Nebuchadnezzar’s testimony to the 
same fact : 


‘¢ ‘When Merodach, mighty lord, to the lordship 
of the land 
Raised me, and 
Widespread peoples for shepherding gave me ; 
To Merodach, the god my maker, I was 
reverently obedient, 
To follow his laws I bowed the neck. 
His rich oblations, 
His splendid freewill offerings, 
Above the former amount I increased. 
For one day an ox, fine(?), fat, .... 
Fish, fowl, spices(?)..... 
Honey, curd, milk, the best of oil, 
Sweet wine (?), mead (%), strong drink, .. . 
Costly wine, wine of Izallam, 
Of Tw’immu, of Cimmini, of Helbon, 
Of Aranabanum, of Suham, 
Of Bit-kubatim and Bitatim, 
Like the waters of-a river, numberless, 
In the chalices of Merodach and Zarpanitu, 
My lords, I made to abound.” 
(1 R. 65, col. 1, 8 sgy.) 


great measures of fine flour,. .. vessels of 
avine.| Zepddrews apraBar . . . olvou pe- 
tpnrat. The first word, which means “ the 
finest wheaten flour” (Lat. sizila, similago), 
represents Heb. m9, “ meat-offering,” A.V. : 
see Lev. ii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7; Isa.i.13. Cf. also 
Gen. xviii. 6. "Apra8n occurs Isa. v. 10, for 
Heb. 1n, “homer,” A.V. The Artaba was 
a Persian measure, containing 1 medimnus 
3 choenices, according to Hdt. i. 1923; or 
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lv. 4—s. 


5 Who answered and said, Be- 
cause I may not worship idols made 
with hands, but the living God, who 
hath created the heaven and the earth, 
and hath sovereignty over all flesh. 


1 medimnus, according to Suidas and Hesy- 
chius. The former assignment is p y 
the more exact. The perpyrjs was the 
common Athenian liquid measure ( = ap- 
gopevs), holding about 9 gallons. The Vulg. 
gives ampborae ; but the Roman amphora = 2. 
Attic metretes. In 2 Chron. iv. 5 the term 
renders Heb. na, “ bath;” in 1 Kings xvili. 32 
mND, “seah,” caroy. It is the “ firkin ” of Jobn 
li. 6. For another account of Bel’s daily 
allowance, see Josippon ben Gorion, apud 
Selden, Syntag. 2, ‘de Belo et Dracone.’ 

Instead of “40 sheep,” LXX. and Syr. H. 
have the disproportionate 4; and “oil” in- 
stead of “ wine.” See vv. 10,14, 21 (LXX.). 
Syr. W.: “40 rams.” 


4. the king worshipped.| The verb is 
éaéBero, venerabatur (Josh. iv. 24) = NY, 
timuit (Jon. i. 9; Job i. 9). Cyrus, per- 
haps, was not a monotheist ; if he was, he 
displayed a politic toleration of the reli- 
gions of his foreign subjects, not unlike that 
which afterwards distinguished the Roman 
empire. In the annals of Nabiendbid, he 
represents himself as enjoying the special 
favour of Merodach, who foretells his march 
upon Babylon, and accompanies him thither. 
Cyrus even asserts that he has made daily 

yers to Bel and Nebo that they might 
intercede with Merodach on his behalf. The 
legend before us, therefore, in its representa- 
tion here, happens to coincide in part with 
the facts of history. 

Daniel worshipped.| mpocexnvve, “ used to 
fall down Neri Jace in LXX. as= 
MANwW, se procubuit, an act of homage to 

or man (1 Chron. xxix. 20 ; Gen. xviii. 2, 
xxiv. 26). In Daniel = Chaldee 73D (i. 46; 
lii. 5, 6, 7, &c.). (The same verb as “to 
adore ” ante.) 

LXX., Syr. H.: Aamyr 8€ spoonuyxero 
arpos xuptov, “ but Daniel used to pray unto 
Jehovah.” A similar contrast is presented in 
Dan. iii.; cf. also Dan. vi. 11. So Syr. W.: 
“God,” absolutely. At the end it adds 
rightly, “ my god.” 

5. Who answered and said, d’c.| Lit., 
“ But he said, Because I worship (céSopat) 
not idols,” &c. (Isa. ii. 8, xxxi. 7; Deut. iv.< 
28; 2 Kings xix. 18; Ps. cxv. 4). 

who hath created the heaven.| rv xrigayra 
rdyv ovpavoy x.r.A. So the LXX. Gen. xiv. 
19, 22, for Heb. “possessor of heaven and 
earth.” The word here may have been $)3, 
creans (Isa. xlv. 7, 8; Amos iv. 13). 


v. 6—10. ] 


6 Then said the king unto him, 
Thinkest thou not that Bel is a living 
? seest thou not how much he 
eateth and drinketh every day? 
7 Then Daniel smatled. and said, O 
king, be not deceived: for this is but 
clay within, and brass without, and 


«Ecclus. did never “eat or drink any thing. 


3M» 19- 


8 So the king was wroth, and 
called for his priests, and said unto 
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them, If ye tell me not who this is 
that devoureth these expences, ye 
shall die. 

9 But if ye can certify me that 
Bel devoureth them, then Daniel shall 
die: for he hath spoken blasphemy 
against Bel. And Daniel said unto 
the king, Let it be according to thy 
word, 

10 Now the priests of Bel were 


hath sovereignty over all flesh.| fyxovra 
mdons capes kupeiav. The uncommon term 
xupeia, imperium, = Chaldee soudsy, Dan. 
iv. 19, vi. 27; and in Dan. xi. 3, 4, § = Heb. 


Sunn and bein. 

The LXX. has: “And Daniel said unto 
the king, None worship I save Jehovah (xupiov 
anarthrous), the God who created the hea- 
ven,” &c. Theod. is more antithetical. He 
contrasts idols which are manufactured, and 
therefore lifeless objects, with the living God 
who made all things and is the rightful Lord 
of all living. Cf. Num. xvi. 22: “El, god of 
the spirits of all flesh.” This is, of course, 
written from the Jewish standpoint. We may 
remember that the Bel of the first triad was 
called the “ Creator ” (Sdnii) ; and Merodach, 
to whose worship the great Nebuchadnezzar 
was especially devoted, is styled by him and 
others “king of heaven and earth,” “ exalted 
culer,” “the god my Maker,” “the god of 
gods,” &c. 

6. Thinkest thou not that Bel.) LXX.: 
“ This one, then, is he not a god? Seest thou 
not how much is spent upon him (vid. v. 3 
et every day?” The second question in 
Theod. is # ody dpas x.r.A., “ Or (if thou dost 
not) seest thou not,” &c. There is some- 
thing intensely ironical in the proof alleged 
for Bel’s real existence—no other or higher 
function of life than “eating and drinking,” 
the almost mechanical process of nutrition 
(rd Operriuedv) which man shares with the 
brute creation. Cf. Ps. 1. 7-13. The stress 
laid on the ity of food consumed shews 
that the is regarded merely as a sort of 
giant or magnified man. A necessity of eat- 
tng is a proof not of divinity but of mortality ; 
it is a contradiction of the autarkeia of deity 
(Arnald). 

7. smiled—yeddoas—is added by Theod. 
For the compound of “clay and brass,” cf. 
Dan. ii. 32, 34. 

be not oe pe) wAava, “do not go on 
deceiving thyself.” Cf. Gen. xxxvii. 14; 
Wisd. ii. 21. The LXX. is more emphatic: 
‘By no means let any man mislead thee by 
false argument” (undauas pydeis oe mapa- 
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Aoyi{éobw. Gen. xxix. 25; Josh. ix. 22); 
“‘ and I swear unto thee by Jehovah the God 
of gods (Syr. H. obelizes the oath), that this 
one hath never eaten anything.” For the 
expression “ God of gods,” see Dan. xi. 36, 
li. 47; Deut. x. 17; Ps. cxxxvi. 2; and the 
note on v. § supra. 


8. bis priests.} .e. the priests of Be/, as 
Syr. W. explains. LXX., “the overseers of 
the temple ”—rovs mpoearnxdras roi iepoi. 

Lf ye tell me not.) Cf. Dan. ii. 5. LXX. 

and Syr. H.: “ Shew (srapadei£are, Ezek. xxii. 
2; Exod. xxvii. 2) who eateth the things pre- 
pared for Bel; otherwise ye shall die—or 
Daniel, who allegeth that the things (atra) 
are not eaten by him” (é.c. Bel). The king 
means to say, One or the other must die, and 
the issue will depend on your answer. The 
brevity of expression is remarkable. e¢? 8 
pnye arobaveicbe,  Aavnd 6 picKxev x.t.d.: 
“or (if ye do shew it) Daniel (shall die), who 
pretendeth,” &c. The LXX. text continues: 
“But they said, ‘ Bel himself is he that de- 
voureth them.’ But Daniel said unto the 
king, ‘ Let it be thus: If I shew not that it is 
not Bel that devoureth these things, I will 
die (= let me be put to death) and all my 
friends’” (oi map’ ¢uoi. Susann. 33, of map’ 
avrjs. This seems to shew that of map’ énov 
should be read here. See v. 14 infra, where 
for “his servants” LXX. has rovs sap’ 
airov). 
_ expences.| Samavn. Hesychius explains the 
word by rpogn, “keep.” Cf. Ezra vi. 4, 8; 
and daraynya, 2 Macc, xi. 31. The Syr. W. 
and Arabic versions have a term which lite- 
rally means “ outgoing” (cf. “income”’). Per- 
haps the Heb. was the late AN¥IN. See the 
verb in 2 Kings xii. 13. 

10. Now the priests of Bel.| The number 
assigned looks small beside that of Ahab and 
Jezebel’s Baal-priests (1 Kings xviii. 19, 22). 
After this statement of the sum of the priests, 
LXX., Syr. H. proceed as follows: ‘‘ But they 
led the king into the idol’s chamber (ci8- 
Aetov, 1 Macc. i. 47; 1 Cor. viii. 10), and the 
meats were set on in the presence of the king 
and Daniel, and wine mingled was brought 
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threescore and ten, beside their wives 
and children. And the king went 
with Daniel into the temple of Bel. 

11 So Bel’s priests said, Lo, we go 
out: but thou, O king, set on the 
meat, and make ready the wine, and 
shut the door fast, and seal it with 
thine own signet ; 


in and set on for Bel. And Daniel said, Thou 
thyself seest that these things are here (xeiras), 
O king. Thou, then, shalt seal the bolts (ras 
xXei8as = xdetOpa here) of the temple, when 
it shall be shut. But the saying pleased the 
king. But Daniel ordered his people (rovs 
map avrov) to put all men out (e«Saddvras, 
Mark v. 40) of the temple, and sprinkle all the 
temple with ashes, without the knowledge of 
any of those who were outside of it. And 
then having sealed the temple, he bade seal it 
with the king’s seal and with the seals of 
certain honoured priests. And it was done 
so.” The word “sprinkle” —xarardca—is 
Fritzsche’s emendation of xaraorjoa (Cod. 
Chisian.): cf. 2 Macc. x. 25. He also sug- 
gests xaracrpooa and xaraceica (see note 
on v. 14 infra). Syr. H.: “to prepare.” 
“Temple” 1s “ house,” oixos, M3 (« Kin 
vi. 1; 2 Kings xix. 37). The specific Heb. 
term for “temple” or “ palace,” 4¢ka/ (95°71), 
Assyr. Ekallu’", is said to be of pre-Semitic 
origin, and is referred to the Accadian ¢-ga/, 
“great house.” At Babylon the chief temple 
of Bel crowned a pyramid built of brick in 
eight — now represented by the mound 
3s. 


11. we go out.) Gk. amorpéxopev ef. 
See note on Susanna 7. 
set on tke meat.) apabes ra Bpadpara. 
Ylapari@npe is the usual expression for “‘ set- 
ting food before” guests, from the Homeric 
downwards. Cf. Gen. xviii. 8; Luke 
x. 8; 2 Kings vi. 22. 
make ready the wine.| Gk. rév olvov xepacas 
6és, “mingle the wine and set it (on):” cf. 
John ii. 10, ras dvOpwmos mparov rov xaddov 
owvoy tiénot. Fritzsche observes that it was 
a Greek and Roman, but hardly an Oriental, 
and least of all an old Jewish custom, to 
mingle wine with water, as here represented. 
But such passages as Prov. ix. 2, 5; Isa.i. 22, 
may be alleged in favour of a contrary 
opinion; and Gesenius (‘Thesaur.,’ p. 808, 
s. v. JOD) declares that the Hebrews and 
Arabs sometimes followed this practice. 
Moreover, the red wine of the Passover cups 
was tempered with water—usually in the pro- 
portion of two parts of water to one of wine; 
whence was derived the custom of the early 
Church in the matter of mixing the Eucha- 
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[v. 1I—13. 


12 And to morrow when thou 
comest in, if thou findest not that 
Bel hath eaten up all, we will suffer 
death: or else Daniel, that speaketh 
falsely against us. 

13 And they little regarded it : for 
under the table they had made a 
privy entrance, whereby they entered 


ristic chalice. It appears to have been also 
an Oriental practice to flavour wines with 
spices, honey, and other condiments ; and 
some understand the passages Prov. ix. 2, 5 
in this sense: cf. Isa. v. 22; Mark xv. 23; 
and the Talmudic Abod. Zar. 58 B; Maaser 
sheni, 2A; Pesach, 108 B (where wine is dis- 
tinguished as °n, vivum, i.e. purum, and 3110, 
mixtum. The same root in Arab. means “to 
mix wine with water,” and is used here in 
the Arab. and Syriac versions). Gesenius 
explains the word 4! in Cant. vit. 3 thus: 
“ vinum idque poculo infusum ibique aqua 
temperatum.” 

In an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar no 
fewer than eight kinds of “costly” wines— 
one that of Helbon, so highly prized by the 
Persian kings afterwards—are mentioned as 
used in libations. See Schrader, ‘ Keilin- 
schr.,’ p. 426. 


shut the door fast.] 
Susanna 18. 


seal it with thine own signet.) According 
to the LXX. (vid. supr.) the door was sealed 
also with the signets of some of the principal 
priests. In like manner the lions’ den was 
sealed with the signet of the king, and with 
that of his lords (Dan. vi. 17). Seals were 
of peculiar importance in Babylonian business 
of all kinds ; and great numbers of royal and 
other seals, made of carnelian, agate, jasper, 
alabaster, &c., have been found in Assyrian 
and Babylonian mounds, inscribed with my- 
thological subjects and sometimes inscriptions 
in cuneiform. 

12. that speaketh falsely against a) é 
yrevdduevos xaW judy: cf. James iii. 14. The 
sense involves “shall die,” which Syr. W. 
adds. 


13. they little regarded it.] ‘That is, the 
danger. So De Wette: “‘ they were careless.”” 
The Gk. is avrot 3€ carehpdvovy, “ but they. 
on their part, were disdainful,” or “behaved 
scornfully.” Vulg.: contemnabant autem. 
The verb is used absolutely, as in Thucyd. ii. 
11. Ithardly means “ reflecting,” either here 
or in Hdt. viii. 10, as Fritzsche suggests: 
vid. also Dan. iii. 12, xi. 37. “Continually ” 
is &ddov; vid. Ezek. xxxviii. 8. The verbs 
are im : “they used to enter and con- 
sume” (dvjAovy). Syr. W.: “ But they, be- 


Vid. 


GrroKAetooy. 


v. 14—18.| 


in continually, and consumed those 
things. 

14 So when they were gone forth, 
the king set meats tore Bel. Now 
Daniel had commanded his servants 
to bring ashes, and those they strew- 
ed throughout all the temple in the 
presence of the king alone: then 
went they out, and shut the door, 
and sealed it with the king’s signet, 
and so departed. 


cause they were confident—for there was 
made for them an entry,” &c.; an anacolu- 
thon. Ad jfin.:“they would eat everything 
that was set on for Bel, and carry off any- 
thing that was left.” 


14. So... the king set.] Lit. “and it 
came to pass...and the king set”—a 
common Hebraism: }n*} ‘nm. “ Tée meats,” 
i.e. the customary viands, which had been 
prepared. Syr. W. is again fuller, and looks 
more original: ‘“ When, then, the priests of 
Bel had gone forth, the king brought meats, 
and filled the table, and set it before Bel; and 
be filled the vessels with wine, after their 
custom, and went forth.” What follows is 
literally ; “and Daniel commanded his young 
men (sa:dapios) and they brought ashes 
(réppa, Tobit vi. 17; vill. 2: LXX. has 
gmodcs) and shook down all the temple” 
(xarécescay Sov roy vady, a singular and iso- 
lated use of xarageiw. Vid. 1 Macc. vi. 38). 
Syr. W., “and he sifted it in a sieve before 
the king, in all the house of Bel;” Vulg., 
cribravit per totum templum. A.V. follows 
the reading of Codd. 34, 49, al.: xareé- 
orpwoay. Another reading is xaréracay, “ be- 
sprinkled” (Cod. 148); cf. LXX. xararacai, 
and Arist., ‘Clouds,’ 177. 


qwith the king's signet.| Syr. W. adds, “ and 
with the seal of peel Vid. note on v. 12 
supra. 

16. In the morning betime the king arose.] 
‘‘ And the king arose early in the morning.” 
A common Heb. phrase. Cf. Josh. iii. 1; 
vill. 10. Syr. W. adds: “and they went 
thither.” 


17. whole. “Intact,” “ untampered with,” 
integer, incolumis; oa@os = Dow, 


The narrative in the LXX. is again con- 
siderably different: “And it came to pass 
on the morrow they came unto the place, 
but the priests of Bel through secret doors 
(yrevdobupiswv, v. 20 ra yevdodupia, semel 
dicta=Theod. n kputrrn Bupa. Cf. yrevdddupov; 
Cic. ‘in Verr.’ ii. 2, 20) had entered and eaten 
up all the things which lay before Bel (ra 
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15 Now in the night came the 
priests with their wives and children, 
as they were wont to do, and did eat 
and drink up all. 

16 In the morning betime the king 
arose, and Daniel with him. 

17 And the king said, Daniel, are 
the seals whole? And he said, Yea, 
O king, they be whole. 

18 And as soon as he had opened 
the door, the king looked upon the 


mapaxeineva tH B. vid. Ecclus. xxxiv. 16; 
Polyb. iii. §7. 8) and the wine. (Syr. H. gets 
rid of the zeugma by supplying “ drunk” 
before “the wine.”) And Daniel said, Look 
upon (emetdov, Exod. ii. 25; 1 Mace. ili. §9) 
your seals, whether they remain (unchanged), 
O ye priests; and thou, O king, consider 
whether aught hath taken place not according 
to thy will (axeéyar pn ri co acippovoy 
yeyernra, Wisd. xviii. 10; Acts xxvill. 25. 
A covert allusion to what had really happened 
in the temple). And they found that the 
seal had lasted” (edpov ws fy [7 Fr.] odbpayis; 
cf. Dan. i. 21). he words cannot mean: 
“they found it as it was yesterday,” for 
“yesterday” is not in the Greek. They 
might be rendered: “They found how the 
seal (really) was;” or if oppayis be struck 
out, as Fr. suggests, “they found how it 
was.” But Syr. H. has the word. . “And 
they cast away the seal, and on opening the 
doors saw all things consumed (+. 3, Se8aravy- 
péva) that had been set on, and the tables 
empty; and the king was glad and said to 
Daniel, Great is Bel, and there is not with 
him deceit (cf. John i. 48). And Daniel 


laughed much, and said tothe king: Hither !. 


behold the deceit of the priests. And Daniel 
said, O king, these footsteps—whose are 
a And the king said, Of men and women 
and children. And he came unto the house 
wherein the priests were abiding (f0av—kara- 
yivopevor), and found (Syr. H. “ they found ”) 
the meats of Bel and the wine; and Daniel 
shewed the king the secret doors, whereby 
the priests used to enter and consume (¢damd- 
vov) the things set on for Bel. And the 
king brought them forth from the Belium 
(BnA:ov, “temple of Bel;” here only. Cf. 
Tlv6tov, Thucyd. ii. 15), and delivered them 
to Daniel, and that which was expended (rip 
8ardyny, v. 8) upon him (i.e. upon the god) 
he gave to Daniel, but Bel he overthrew.” 
With the king’s cry of “ Great is Bel,” cf. 
Acts xix. 28. In the words “ Hither, behold 
the deceit (8ddos) of the priests,” there is an 
intentional antithesis to the king’s exclama- 
tion, “ Great is Bel, and there is not with him 
deceit,” which Theod. has eliminated (+. 19). 


Z2A2Z2 
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table, and cried with a loud voice, 
Great art thou, O Bel, and with thee 
is no deceit at all. 

19 Then laughed Daniel, and held 
the king that he should not go in, 
and said, Behold now the pavement, 
and mark well whose footsteps are 
these. 

20 And the king said, I see the 
footsteps of men, women, and chil- 
dren. And then the king was angry, 


20. And then the king was angry.| This 
clause—it is not a sentence in the Greek— 
belongs to the next verse. “And in a rage 
(cpyioGeis) the king then seized (avvedaBe) 
the priests and their wives, &c. and they (the 
priests, in fear of their lives) shewed him the 
secret doors whereby they used to enter, and 
consume (€daravwy, Judith xi. 13; xii, 4) the 
things upon the table” (ra émi rns rpamé{ns. 
Codd. III., XIL., 26,al., r7 rpamwetn. Fritzsche 
compares 2 Sam. ix. 7, fo, 11, 13; Luke xxii. 
30; butthose passages speak of persons eating 
at a table. The dative, or the reading of 
Codd. 34, 49, al, é€v tH rpamé(n, seems 
better). Fora parallel to the doings of the 
priests, see Aristoph. ‘ Plutus,’ iil. 2. The 
scene is the temple of Aesculapius. ‘At 
length the sacristan, having put out the lights, 
ordered us to go to sleep; and charged us, 
if we heard any noise, not to cry out. We 
then lay down all of us in a very orderly 
manner; but I could not sleep. . . . Then 
looking up, I saw the priest greedily snatching 
away the cakes and figs from the sacred 
table; after which, he took his rounds about 
the altars, to sec if there was any loaf left, 
and consecrated all he found—into a wallet 
which he carried for that purpose.” (Fielding 
and Youny’s translation, p. 214.) 


22. delivered Belinto Daniel's power.] Swxe 
rov Bnd éxdoroy to A. For the Gk. phrase, 
see Demosth. 648. 25; and cf. Acts il. 23. 
The present passage is the only reference in 
Trommius. Syr. W., Arab.: ‘gave Bel as 
a gift to Daniel.” 


avho destroyed.) “And he overthrew.” 
“Temple” is 7rd iepov, which sometimes 
denotes the edifice as distinct from the 
répevos or sacred enclosure, and sometimes 
the group of sacred buildings as contrasted 
with the vass or temple proper. Here the 
word is used as equivalent to vads (which 
Codd. XII., 26, 34, read). Cf. 1 Chron. 
xxix. 4; Ezck. xxviii, 18, xlv. 19; 1 Mace. 
X. 43, 84; xi. 4. Of course the asser- 
tion that Daniel was thus permitted to 
destroy Bel and his temple is merely part of 
the Haggada. According to Hdt. (i. 183), 
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[v. 19—23. 


21 And took the priests with their 
wives and children, who shewed him 
the privy doors, where they came in, 
and consumed such things as were 
upon the table. 

22 Therefore the king slew them, 
and delivered Bel into Daniel’s power, 
who destroyed him and his temple. 


23 'And in that same place there !Some ad 
was a great dragon, which they of Of the 
rig om. 


Babylon worshipped. 


Xerxes plundered the temple ; according to 
Strabo (xvi. 1) and Arrian (‘ Exped. Alex.’ 
vii. 17), he destroyed it. Alexander intended 
to restore it. We know also from authentic 
inscriptions of the period that the historical 
Cyrus assumed a very different attitude 
towards the gods of Babylon from that here 
supposed in the interest of the legend. The 
slaughter of the priests may be com 
with that of the “wise men of Babylon” 
(Dan. ii. 12), and that of Daniel’s accusers 
(Dan. vi. 24). 


23. great dragon.| Homer uses dpaxmyr 
we de ‘Tl.’ ii, 200-208 ; and this appears 
to be the fundamental conception, which 
becomes so greatly distorted in the fabu- 
lous dragon. The serpent is a very ancient 
figure in mythology. Thus Egyptian myth 
tells of a great dragon Apepi (“ he who 
mounts up”), who has no eyes, nose, or ears, 
but roars as he comes along. Apepi is 
the storm-cloud, and he is overcome by the 
fire and flinty sword of the Sun-god, and 
is forced back into his cavern, and over him 
is placed a stone “ of forty cubits,” while the 
devouring flame preys upon his bones. (Ved. 
a learned and interesting article by Mr. Le 
Page Renouf in ‘Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch.,’ 
vol. viii. pt. 2.) We find traces of similar ideas 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, where they are 
apparently used consciously as mere poetic 
imagery, eg. Job xxvi. 13, “ By his breath 
(wind) the skies are beauty; his hand 
pierceth the fugitive serpent;” Isa. li. 9, 
Xxvil. 13 Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 143 Ezek. xxix. 3. 
Among the Babylonian inscriptions preserved 
inthe British Museum there is a fragmentary 
account of a fight between Bel and the monster 
Tiamat (the sea—pimn—personified); and 
Berosus (apud Euseb. ‘ Chron.’ i.) describes 
how Belus cut ‘Oucpwxa Gadaré in two, and 
formed heaven and earth out of the two 
halves, destroyed the sea-monsters who were 
the offspring of the union of the pnmeval 
waters of Apsti and Tiamat, and then struck 
off his own head. The other gods mixed the 
blood that Howed from Bel with earth, and 
so fashioned man. 


v. 24—-28.] 


24 And the king said unto Daniel, 
Wilt thou also say that this is of 
brass? lo, he liveth, he eateth and 
drinketh ; thou canst not say that he 
is no living god: therefore worship 
him. 

25 Then said Daniel unto the 
king, I will worship the Lord my 
God: for he is the living God. 

26 But give me leave, O king, and 
I shall slay this dragon without sword 


The “ dragon ” of our text is not described, 
but is obviously intended to be understood of 
a living creature, probably a large sacred 
serpent. It is true that such worship is not 
known to have been practised at Babylon; 
but the p of our Haggada is to ridicule 
idolatry and to magnify Daniel, not to teach 
history. (Cf. Wisdom xv. 18.) At the same 
time, we know from the monuments that the 
Babylonians had a snake-deity, whom they 
called ilu Cir, “the Serpent-god” (1 R. 70, 
col. 1, 13.21); and that, side by side with the 
winged man-headed bulls, at the gates of 
cities, temples, and palaces, huge serpents of 
stone and bronze were erected as protecting 
powers. (Nebuch. India House Inscr. vi. 5, 
16, 17; Phillipps Cyl. i. 44; Nerigl. i. 21 
59qq.; Diod. Sic. ii. 9.) Living serpents, like 
crocodiles, cats, and other animals, were 
worshipped in Egypt (Aelian. ‘de Animal.’ xi. 
17); and a sacred serpent was kept in the 
temple of Aesculapius at Epidaurus (Val. 
Max. i. 8), which the Romans sent to fetch 
on occasion of a plague. It will be noticed 
that both in East and West the serpent sym- 
bolised a beneficent, not a malignant power. 


24. thou canst not say... god.| Added by 
Theod. Cf. note on v. 6 supra. Verse 25 is 
also wanting in the LXX. Cf. Deut. vi. 13; 
Matt. iv. 10; Dan. vi. 20, 26 (“living god”); 
1 Thess. i. 9. 

26. give me leave.} “Leave” is é£ovcia, 
“delegated authority,” as in N. T. of the 
authority Christ received from His Father. 
For “slay” (droxrevm) the LXX. has “take 
off,” “ get rid of ” (avedX@); and for “sword ” 
(payatpas), “iron” (o<8npov), which in Job v. 
30 renders 39n, “sword;” cf. ferrum. For 
the combination “‘ sword or staff,” cf. 1 Sain. 
XViL 40, 43, 45, 47; Matt. xxvi. 47, 55. 

I give thee leave.) Al8opi cor, scil. é€ovciay. 
LXX., “ And the king yielded to him (cuve- 

wpyoev air), and said to.him, It is given 
thee” (8¢8orai cot). 

27. pitch.] LXX., “of pitch thirty minas.” 

e pva was originally a Babylonian weight 
—the mana of the inscriptions, and the 719%, 
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or staff. The king said, I give thee 
leave. 

27 Then Daniel took pitch, and 
fat, and hair, and did seethe them 
together, and made lumps thereof: 
this he put in the dragon’s mouth, and 
so the dragon burst in sunder: and 
Daniel said, "Lo, these are the 
ye worship. 

28 When they of Babylon heard 
that, they took great indignation, and 


maneb, of the Bible. Cf. 1 Macc. xiv. 24. 
Theod. omits the weight, probably because 
it seemed too a dose; but then the 
‘“‘ dragon ” is conceived as large. 


lumps.| paf{as. Cod. Chis. pafay; Vulg., 
massas. The Gk. term means “cakes” 
(Arist., ‘ Knights,’ 55). Trommius cites the 


ben Gorion, Daniel fastened a number of iron 
combs together, back to back, and baited the 
teeth with lumps of flesh and fat, smearing 
the parts of them that remained visible with 
pe and sulphur, to hide them. This mass 

e threw into the mouth of the dragon, which 
swallowed it ; and when the bait had dissolved, 
the iron teeth pierced its stomach, and the 
creature died miserably on the following day. 
This may represent an older, as it certainly is 
a more reasonable, form of the story. 
“Lumps of pitch and fat and hair” would 
not make an animal “burst,” though they 
might perhaps choke it. 


Lo, these are the gods ye worship.| ‘ere ta 
oeBacpara bpey, “ behold ye your deities !” 
(objects of reverence and worship): cf. Acts 
xvii. 23; Wisdom xiv. 20, xv.17. The LXX. 
has: “ And he shewed him to the king, saying, 
Is it not these things (such helpless, crazy 
objects) that ye worship, O king:” A stinging 
question (ov ravra o¢Beobe; nonne baec vene- 
ramini?). The plural generalizes the term; 
and this remark applies to Theodotion’s Were. 
Or we may explain, “ Behold, thou and thy 
people!” “Ide, i8od are therefore needless 
corrections. Syr. W.: ‘‘O Babylonians!” 


28. When they of Babylon.) “ And it came 
to pass, when the Babylonians heard, they 
were sore displeased (ryavaxrncay Kiav: cf. 
Wisdom xii. 27), and they conspired ... 
(cuveorpadycay, “united,” “clu to- 
gether,” 2 Kings ix.14, xxi. 23; Thucyd. iv. 
68, viii. 54) and said.” LXX.: “and they of 
the country (oi ad rijs xyopas) came together 
all against Daniel and said.” 
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conspired against the king, saying, 
The king is become a Jew, and he 
hath destroyed Bel, he hath slain the 
dragon, and put the priests to death. 

29 So they came to the king, and 
said, Deliver us Daniel, or else we 
will destroy thee and thine house. 

30 Now when the king saw that 


The king ts become a Jew.) So Syr. The 
context is against Grotius’ rendering, “A Jew 
has become king” (he strikes out the article). 
The saying put into the mouth of the people 
is perfectly just and suited to the supposed 
circumstances. For ‘‘ Jew,” cf. Dan. iii. 12; 
2 Kings xxv. 25; Esth. viii. 17 (iovdaita, 
Judaizo, 1°). “ Destroyed” is xaréorace, 
“dragged down” (2 Kings x. 27; 2 Chron. 
xxili. 17). The LXX. has caréorpewe, as in 
UV. 22. 


and put the priests to death.| xaréodake, 
“slaughtered” them. The clause is suitably 
added by Theod. 


29. destroy thee and thine pig “ Kill thee 
and thy family.” The LX X. text of the verse is : 
“And the king seeing that the mob (éyAos) 
of the country had come together against him 
(én’ avrév, against Daniel), called his fellow- 
livers and said, I give Daniel unto destruc- 
tion ” (didmpu rov A.cisdmadecav. Ezek. xxix. 
To, Xxxil. 15; cf. Dan. ii. 5, ili, 29). We 
have to think of a popular rising; but even 
so, the menace addressed to the Great King 
hardly appears probable when we remember 
the strength of Oriental despotism. The 
Haggadist is profoundly unconscious of the 
absurdity of supposing that the recently sub- 
jugated Babylonians could venture thus to 
threaten their conqueror. 


30. Now when the king.| With the king’s 
unwillingness to sacrifice Daniel, cf. Dan. vi. 
14,15. The verse is added by Theod. The 
LXX. continues: “ Now there was a den (Aax- 
xds, “ pit; ” 33, Dan. vi. 8, &c.)in which seven 
lions were kept (Dan. iv. 12), unto which 
they that plotted against the king (oi ésiBovAou 
Tov Bacivews) used to be delivered up, and 
there were provided (é€yopnyetro, Judith xii. 2) 
for them day by day of the condemned (ray 
emOavariwv, Dionys. Hal. vii. 35) two bodies ” 
(ompura. The term need not denote 
“corpse.” It is used for the “/iving body,” 
‘‘ person,” “ human being,” and in later usaze 
for “slave.” Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 6; Tob. x. 10; 
Rev. xviii. 13; Polyb. xii. 16. 5). 

The number seven is noticeable, as also 
the reference to “plotters against the king.” 
Here as elsewhere it would be easy to decide 
in favour of the priority and higher originality 
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[v. 29—32 
they pressed him sore, being con- 
strained, he delivered Dani 
them : 

31 Who cast him into the lions’ 
den: where he was six days. 

32 And in the den there were 
seven lions, and they had given them 
every day 'two carcases, and two gy 


§ Or, tov 


of the LXX. text, even in the absence of 
external evidence. 


31. Who... magehe “ But they ... and he 
wasthere.” As tothe lions’ “ den,” Fritzsche 
observes that in Dan. vi. it is a mere cistern, . 
whereas here it is a proper den or vivarium, 
into which people looked down from above. 
We fail to see the difference he suggests. 
Both accounts seem to indicate a partly sub- 
terranean chamber; and it is certainly difficult 
to understand how lions could live for any 
length of time under such cramped conditions 
as Dan. vi. 17 implies. LXX.: “ And the 
throngs (of 8yAor) cast Daniel into that pit, in 
order that he might be devoured, and might 
not even meet with burial.” The last par- 
ticular, omitted by Theod., is important in 
several r . The ancients generally 
considered the lack of customary obsequies 
to be the greatest calamity and dishonour. 
(Cf. the plot of Sophocles’ ‘ Antigone ;’ and 
Horace, ‘ Carm.’ I. xxviii. See also 2 Macc. 
xiii, 7; 1x. 15.) In the latter place it is said 
of Antiochus Epiphanes that he had not 
judged the Jews worthy of burial, but “to be 
cast out with their children to be devoured of 
the fowls and wild beasts.” Dr. Neubauer, 
in the preface to his ‘ Book of Tobit,’ men- 
tions “ the frequent and strange allusion to a 
secret burial of dead men, the special demand 
of Tobi to bury him and his wife in honour, 
the lamentation of Sarah that she had no one 
to bury her parents,” as special phenomena of 
that beautiful story, whence he concludes that 
it belongs to a time when the Jews were 
prohibited from practising their peculiar rites 
of burial. We agree with this, though we 
cannot accept the date which, after Gritz, he 
assigns to the work in question. But we 
think that we may in like manner conclude 
from the present indication, taken along with 
2 Macc. ix. 15, that this story of Bel and the 
Dragon belongs to the times following upon 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


six days.| On the occasion Dan. vi. 19, he 
“continued not in the pit save one night,” as 
the Midrash remarks. (See Introd.) 

32. every day.| tHv npépay, an unusual 
expression. Properly “during the day,” ie. 
during each day, the article being distributive 
in sense. 


unto é Dan. 6. 
16. 


2 Or, sad. 


‘ Ezek.& took him b 


Vv. 33—41.] 


sheep: which then were not given to 
them, to the intent they might devour 
Daniel. 

33 Now there was in Jewry a 
prophet, called Habbacuc, who had 
'made pottage, and had broken bread 
in a bowl, and was going into the 
field, for to bring it to the reapers. 

34 But the angel of the Lord said 
unto Habbacuc, Go, carry the dinner 
that thou hast into Babylon unto 
Daniel, who is in the lions’ den. 

35 And Habbacuc said, Lord, I 
never saw Babylon; neither do I 
know where the den is. 

36 Then the angel of the Lord 
the crown, and ‘bare 


him by the hair of his head, and 


tao carcases.) “ Bodies,” “ persons ; ” per- 
haps condemned criminals or slaves: cf. Rev. 
XVIil, 13. 


avhich then were not given.|] ‘This aggrava- 
tion of the lions’ natural ferocity reminds us 
of the sevenfold heating of the furnace above 
what was requisite (Dan. iii. 19). 


33. Now there was...) Lit. “and 
Habakkuk (Gk. Ambakoum) the prophet was 
in Judea, and he had seethed a seething” 


(inoev Eeua, Gen. xxv. 29; 2 Kings iv. 38; 
Hagg. ii. 12). LXX., Syr. H.: “ And it 
came to pass on the sixth i that Habakkuk 
had loaves (so Theod. fiprovs) broken (évre- 
Opuppévous, “crumbled;” the proper word 
for making sop) in a bowl, in a seething 
(é€v éynpart), and a jar (ordapvos, Arist. 
*Plut.’ 545; 1 Kings xiv. 3) of wine mjn- 
gled, and was going into the field unto 
the reapers.” 


34. the angel of the Lord.| This is right, 
though the Gk. is dyyeAos xvpiov, for that 


expression = 77) qwop. Susanna 42. As 


to “dinner ”—tiperrov—see Susanna 13, note. 
LXX.: “And the angel of the Lord spake 
unto Habakkuk, saying, Thus saith the Lord 
God unto thee,” &c.; and in the next verse 
Habakkuk replies, ‘‘ Lord God.” 


36. through the vebemency of his spirit.] év 
TH poily Tou mvetparosavrov. Cf. Ezek. xlvii. 
5; Wisdom v. 11; for pot{os, which may 
mean any whistling or rushing sound, as of 
arrows, wings, winds, &c.; and (2) a rushing 
motion, rush. Syr. W.and Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba: “in the might of the Holy Ghost ;” 
but the Vulg. comes nearer, in impetu spiritus 
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through the vehemency of his spirit 
set him in Babylon over the den. 
And Habbacuc cried, saying, 


3 
O Daniel, Daniel, “take the dinner ¢: Kings 


17+ 4. 


which God hath sent thee. 

38 And Daniel said, Thou hast 
remembered me, O God: neither 
hast thou forsaken them that seek 
thee and love thee. 

39 So Daniel arose, and did eat: 
and the angel of the Lord set Hab- 
bacuc in his own place again imme- 
diately. 

40 Upon the seventh day the king 
went to bewail Daniel: and when he 
came to the den, he looked in, and, 
behold, Daniel was sitting. 

41 Then cried the king with a 


sui. The reference is to the swiftness of the 
angel’s panting flight. Cf. Dan. ix.21; Ezek. 
viil. 3: “ And he put forth the form of an 
hand, and took me by a lock of mine head; 
anda spirit (or a qind) lifted me up between 
the earth and the heaven, and brought me in 
the visions of God to Jerusalem.” LXX.: 
“ And the angel of the Lord having laid hold 
of him, to wit, of Habakkuk, by the hair of 
his head, set him over the den in Babylon.” 
Cf. 1 Kings xviii. 123 2 Kings ii. 11, 16; 
Ezek. ii. 12, 14; Acts vili. 39: “The Spirit 
of the Lord caught away Philip,” where 
Cod. A has “an angel of the Lord.” Ps. 
Civ. 4. 


37, 38. L.XX., Syr. H.: “And Habakkuk 
said unto Daniel, Arise and eat the dinner 
which the Lord God hath sent thee. And 
Daniel said, Yea, for the Lord God, who 
forsaketh not them that love him, hath 
remembered me” (€yu»no6n yap. So Theod. 
€pynaOns yap. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 20). 


39. LXX., Syr. H.: “ And Daniel did eat. 
But the angel of the Lord conducted (xare- 
ornoe, Acts xvii. 15) Habakkuk (to the place) 
whence he took him, on the same day: but 
the Lord God remembered Daniel.” 


set... again.| amexaréornce, “restored,” 
“carried back” (Jer. xvi. 15; Gen. xxix. 3; 
Judith vi. 10). 


40,41. LXX.: “But the king went forth 
after these things, bewailing Daniel, and having 
stooped down to peep into the pit (éyxuwas 
els...) he seeth him sitting.” Cf. Dan. 
vi. 26. Syr. W. omits the last clause of v. 


41. 
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cast those that were the! cause of 
his destruction into the den: and 
they were devoured in a moment 
before his face. 


360 [v. 42. 
loud voice, saying, Great art thou, O 

, Jee.37. Lord God of Bana and there is 

17. none other beside thee. 

42 “And he drew him out, /and 


42. drew bim out.| “up ”—arfowacer. So 
Syr. W.; but LXX., Syr. H.: “ And the king 


ipse est salvator, faciens signa 
yr. pgeriettt mark Eberavit 
brought ‘Daniel forth out of the pit.” 


terra; qua iclem 
de tes tase This conclusion, borrowed 


from Dan. vi. 26, 27, fitly expresses the 


_, before bis face.| Ie. Daniel's, See LXX.: 
And those that were the cause of his de- 
Peart he cast into the pit before Daniel, 
and they were devoured.” Cf. Dan. vi. 24. 
The Vulgate adds: Tuse rex ait: Paveant 
omnes babitantes in universa terra Deum 


moral of both stories—a moral of which the 
sterling value is not sensibly diminished by 
the historical absaghararhoaaucnell of a Median or 
Persian monarch decreeing universal homage 
to the God of Israel. 
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PRAYER OF 


MANASSES. 


snaiwn ‘Sys Sy ie apt anyd pon 1d psx nea worsen So pm yx 
** Said R. Johanan: Whoso saith, ‘ Manasseh hath no part in the world to come,’ discourageth 


the penitent.” —Sanhedr. 103 A, line I. 


‘i 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 seg. we are told 

that Manasseh, the son and successor 
of Hezekiah, king of Judah, zealously 
restored the polytheism abolished by his 
father, even setting up “the graven 
image of the idol which he had made in 
the house of God” at Jerusalem (z. 7). 
“ And the Lord spake to Manasseh and 
to his people [by prophets]; but they 
would not hearken. Wherefore the Lord 
brought upon them the captains of the 
host of the king of Assyria, which took 
Manasseh with the hooks [Amos iv. 2 ; 
Isa, xxxvil. 29], and bound him with the 
double chain of copper, and carried him 
to Babylon. And when he was in afflic- 
tion, he besought the Lord his God, and 
humbled himself greatly before the God 
of his fathers, and prayed unto him: and 
he vouchsafed him grace, and heard his 
supplication, and brought him again to 
Jerusalem into his kingdom. Then 
Manasseh knew that the Lord he was 
God” (vv. ro-13). The narrative then 
describes the amends made by the re- 
stored sovereign, and concludes with an 
explicit reference to the sources of the 
story: “ Now the rest of the history of 
Manasseh, and his prayer unto his God, 
and the words of the seers that spake 
to him in the name of the Lord God of 
Israel, behold, they are written in the 
History of the Kings of Israd, And his 
prayer, and the grace vouchsafed him, 
and all his sin and his treachery (to God), 
and the places wherein he built high 
places, and set up the Askérim and the 
graven images, before he was humbled : 
behold, they are written in the AZstory of 
the Seers” {or Hozai=Hozaiah ; a par- 
ticular seer. In any case a section of the 
great History of the Kings of Israd. 
Eminent scholars and critics, like De 


Wette, Graf; and Noldeke,' have 
thrown suspicion upon this account, 
basing their objections partly on the 
silence of the Book of Kings, and partly 
upon supposed internal evidence. The 
former argument is hardly worth noticing. 
As to the latter, it was asserted that his- 
tory was against the implied supremacy 
of Assyria in Western Asia at the period 
in question (the first half of the 7th cent. 
B.C.) ; exception was taken to the state- 
ment that the officers of an Assyrian 
king had carried their captive to Babylon, 
and not to Nineveh, the Assyrian capital ; 
and, apart from these supposed errors of 
fact, it was declared to be wholly impro- 
bable that Manasseh should first have 
been loaded with chains and treated with 
such indignity as the text represents, and 
then restored to his former kingly state. 
But these difficulties, which used to be 
asserted with such confidence by assail- 
ants of the Chronicler’s historical vera- 
city, have disappeared in the light 
unexpectedly contributed by cuneiform 
discovery. We now know that Ashira- 
hiddin (Esarhaddon), the son of Sana- 
hirib or Sennacherib, king of Assyria 
Ne 1-668 B.C. ), rebuilt Babylon, which his 
ather had razed to the ground (B.c. 691), 
and held his court there during six 
months of the year.?_ Further than this, 
‘‘ Manasseh, king of the land (or city) of 
Judah "—Menasé (Minsé) shar mat (or &) 
Ya’ #di—is actually mentioned in a list of 
twenty-two kings of Phcenicia-Palestine 
and Cyprus, who, as vassals of Esar- 


? See Schenkel’s ‘ Bibellexicon,’ s. ». Manass. 
According to Noldeke, the story is an edifying 
fiction, intended to moderate the impression 
produced by the otherwise unbroken prosperity 


of so wicked a as 5 
* Vid. Sayce, ‘Herod.’ App. ii. p. 382. 
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haddon, contributed materials for the 
building of his palace at Nineveh.! 
Professor Sayce thinks that it was Esar- 
haddon who had Manasseh conveyed as 
a prisoner to Babylon, after crushing his 
revolt. But the inscription referred to, 
as Schrader observes, says nothing of any 
rebellion in alestine; and, upon the 
whole, it appears more probable that 
Manasseh either participated, or was sus- 
pected of participating, in the general 
rising of Shamash-shum-ukin, viceroy of 
Babylon and brother of Ashérbénapli 
(Assurbanipal), the son and successor of 
Esarhaddon, crc. 648 B.c. Assurbanipal 
himself informs us that not only Elam, 
Guti, and Meluhhé (Meroe or Ethiopia), 
but also mé@¢ Aharri, “the land of the 
west,” or Phoenicia-Palestine, was impli- 
cated in this revolt.? After the overthrow 
of Shamash-shum-ukin (Gk. Saosduchinos 
or Sammughes), and the assumption by 
Ashurbanapli of the Babylonian sceptre, 
it is natural to suppose that the Great 
King sometimes resided at his second 
capital, and that on one of these occasions 
Manasseh was brought in chains before 
him, to answer the charges laid against 
him. The inscriptions expressly state 
that Ashurbanapli received a Cypriote 
embassy at Babylon after hjs victory. 

The last objection of the critics is met 
by an exactly parallél case. In Smith's 
‘Abp.’ 43, 45, we read: “ Shar-lidéri 
(and) Viké they seized; with bands of 
iron, (and) fetters of iron, they made 
fast (their) hands and feet.” Afterwards, 
when /Vik@ (Necho) had been carried 
thus to Nineveh, Ashurbanapli “ granted 
him grace,” and allowed him to return 
to his vassal-kingdom of Sais and Mem- 
phis in Egypt. Schrader supposes that 
Manasseh was taken to Babylon in the 
year 647 B.c.4 

Assuming, then, as we are fully entitled 
to do, the good faith of the Chronicler, it 
is evident from the references in 2 Chron. 
XXXlll, 18, 19, that a Prayer of Manasseh, 


1 See ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia,’ vol. i. 47. 5, 11; vol. iil. 16. 12 sgg. s— 
and Mr. E. A. Budge’s ‘ Hist. of Esarhaddon,’ 
pp. 78, 102 s¢¢. 

? “Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,’ 


p. 152. 

> Smith’s ‘ Abp.’ 154. 33 sg¢. 

"* Vid. ‘Die Keilinschr. und das Alt. Test.’ 
2nd edit., pp. 369-372. 
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written in Hebrew, lay before that 
writer; and we may perhaps venture 
to add that there is nothing in the form 
or substance of the prayer before us 
which can fairly be alleged against the 
possibility of its having been ultimately 
derived from that lost Hebrew original. 
The ancient Church believed the prayer 
to be authentic, and read it with other 
Scniptures. Fritzsche, however, declares 
that though the Greek style of the piece 
is Hebraizing (hebraisirende), it is evi- 
dently not a translation. He consi- 
ders the prayer to be a later production 
based upon the story in Chronicles, and 
in this respect to be classed in the same 
category with the Additions to Esther, 
ch. i.—iv. 6, and the Addition to Dan. 
ui. 23 (Prayer of Azarias and Song of 
the Three Children). We hesitate to 
accept Fritzsche’s dictum on this point 
without reserve: for although the Greek 
proves the writer to have possessed a fair 
command of that language, such profi- 
clency as it evinces was not impossible to 
an Hellenistic Jew; and the writer may 
have taken pains to soften down the 
harshness of a baldly literal version. 
Besides, it seems unlikely that so short a 
piece should have survived for so long a 
period as Fritzsche allows, if it had from 
the first stood isolated, as it stands at 
present, from any historical context. We 
incline to think that the Greek is a free 
translation from some lost Haggadic nar- 
rative, which was itself perhaps founded 
upon the older document from which the 
Chronicler derived his peculiar details of 
the history of Manasseh. Fnitzsche him- 
self has given certain references to 
Jewish and Christian sources, to which 
we may add one or two others from the 
Talmud, which seem to indicate the 
former existence of a more copious and 
in part legendary account of Manasseh’s 
captivity and deliverance. Inthe ‘ Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,’ ii. 22—the earliest 
known citation of the Prayer—it is given 
with the addition: “And the Lord 
hearkened to his voice, and there became 
about him a flame of fire, and all the 
Irons about him melted.” In S. John 
Damascene ! we read: “Scholion. It is 
related in [Julius] Africanus that while 
Manasseh was saying a psalm [#6; 
2 © Parall.’ ii. 15 (Opp. ii, p. 463). 


poi, 
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s.¢. his Prayer |, his bonds, though of iron, 
burst asunder, and he escaped.” Ana- 
stasius in Ps. vi. writes: “The ancient 
historiographers affirm that Manasseh, 
the king of Israel, when carried away by 
the Chaldeans, in Babylon of Persis was 
confined in a brazen figure [xarexAcioOy 
eis Cwdiov yadrxovyw—like the Bull of 
Phalaris], by the king of the Fersians, 
and being within, in such a figure, he 
prayed with tears.”! Suidas (from Ce- 
drenus), s. v. Mavacoys: “ Wherefore... 
by Merodach [Mardu§, the tutelar god 
of Babylon] he was carried away captive 
in bonds to the city of Mineveh [the As- 
syrian capital : vid. supra}, and was shut 
into the Brazen Statue [x. és ro yaAxovr 
Gyodpa xabeipyOn|) . . . he besought 
the Lord . .. and the statue by di- 
vine power burst asunder, &c. . . . But 
to him bound, being in prison in brazen 
fetters in Babylon, they used to give 
scant bread made of bran, and a little 
water with poor wine measured out (avy 
ofe. perpyte), to keep him alive, and no 
more. [This last sentence occurs also 
in the ‘Apost. Constit.’] And then he 
prayed to the Lord, ‘O Lord Almighty,’” 
&c. (See Targum, 2 Chron, xxxiii. 11.)? 

In the Talmud, Manasseh is adduced as 
a gross example ofthe scoffer, the idolater, 
the unclean person, and as an extreme 
case of the value of penitence. Sanhedrin, 
99 B: “Our Rabbis have taught (Num. 
xv. 30), ‘And the soul that dealeth with 
a high hand’—This is Manasseh, son of 
Hezekiah, who was sitting and delivering 
offensive expositions. He said : ‘ What ! 
had Moses nothing else to write but 
(Gen. xxxvi. 22) “And the sister of 
Lotan was Timna, and Timna was con- 
cubine to Eliphaz;” (or Gen. xxx. 14) 
‘“‘ And Reuben went in the days of wheat 
harvest, and found mandrakes in the 
field”?’ Came forth the Bath Qol, and 
said unto him: ‘Thou sittest, against 
thy brother thou speakest ; against thy 
mother’s son thou utterest offence. 
These things thou hast done,’ &c. (Ps. 1. 
20,21). And of him is interpreted by 
tradition, ‘Woe unto them that draw ini- 


1 Canisius, ‘Thesaur. Monum.’ ed. Basnage, 
i, 495, date 1725. 

2 Translated at the end of the commentary. 
See also Fabricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Graeca,’ ed. 
Harless, iii. p. 733, 2A. 
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quity with cords of vanity,’ &c. (Isa. v. 
18).” See also Sank. 103 B.: “Our 


Rabbis have taught that Manasseh made 
fifty and five changes in the Law of the 
Priests, according to the years of his 
reign.” [Rashi explains : “ He innovated 
in the Book of Leviticus every year, 
and expounded it captiously ”"— wa 
dypdan.] 

A few lines below, 2 Kings xxi. 16 is 
quoted, with the remark, “ This they in- 
terpret of his having killed Isaiah.” 
Further on it is said that Rabbi 
Johanan explained the “ graven image” 
and “graven images” of 2 Chron. xxxiil. 
7,19, in this wise: “ At first he made 
for it (the idol) one face, and in the 
end he made for it four faces, that the 
Shekhina might see and be provoked.” 
“‘Manasseh erased the Azkardth [the 
Divine Name, 1m, wherever it was 
written], and overturned the Altar.” 
‘“* Manasseh went in unto his own sister.” 

The manner of Isaiah’s death is de- 
scribed, Jebamoth, 49 B. 

According to Rabbi Aha bar Amé, 
the fire that came down from heaven 
in Solomon’s days was not withdrawn 


[mpbno> xb] from the Brazen Altar 
until Manasseh came. ‘Then it departed. 

In Sanhedr, 103 A, line 3, it is gathered 
from comparison of 2 Kings xxi. 1, 3, 
with 1 Kings xvi. 29, that “ Manasseh 
wrought repentance thirty-three years.” 
It is added that, according to R. Joha- 
nan, the Lord “ made a kind of aperture 
[nanny] in the firmament, in order to 
receive him in repentance, because of the 
Property of Justice” [}*17 nap ‘2BDd): 
in other words, the Property of Mercy 
could only be indulged surreptitiously, in 
the case of so flagrant a sinner. The 
argument turns on the substitution of 


> ann, “and he made a hole for 


him,” for 95 any, “and he  vouch- 
safed him grace” (2 Chron. xxxili. 13). 
Lastly, in Sanhedr. 101A, we read 
the following story: “ Our Rabbis have 
taught that when R. Eliezer was sick, 
four Elders went in to visit him, viz. R. 
Tarphén and R. Joshua and R. Eliezer 
ben Azariah and R. Aqiba. Answered 
R. Tarphén and said: ‘ Better art thou 
to Israel than a drop of rain, which is 
a drop of rain in this world; but Rabbi 
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(is better) in this world and in the world 
to come.’ Answered R. Joshua and 
said : ‘ Better art thou to Israel than the 
sun’s orb, which is such in this world, but 
Rabbi (is better) in this world and in the 
world to come.’ Answered R. E. ben 
Azariah and said: ‘ Better art thou to 
Israel than father and mother, who are 
father and mother in this world, but 
Rabbi,’ &c. Answered R. Aqtba and 
said : ‘ Precious are chastisements,’ (The 
sick Rabbi) said to them, ‘ Prop me up, 
that I may listen to the words of my dis- 
ciple Aqiba, who hath said, Precious are 
chastisements.’ Aqtba said unto him: 
‘How can you prove that saying?’ He 
said, ‘I explain the text (2 Kings xxi. 1) 
“© Manasseh was twelve years old when he 
began to reign, and he reigned fifty-five 
years in Jerusalem. And he did the Evil 
in the eyes of the Lord :” and the Scrip- 
ture (Prov. xxv. 1): “ These are also 
Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.” 
Could Hezekiah teach the Law to all the 
world universally, and fail to teach the 
Law to Manasseh his son? but after all 
the pains he took with him, and after all 
the labour he bestowed on him, nothing 
brought him to well-doing, but chastise- 
ments: as it is said (2 Chron. xxxiii. 
10-13), “And the Lord spake to 
Manasseh . . . And when he was in 
affliction, he besought the Lord, &c. 
Then Manasseh knew that the Lord he 
was God.” There! Thou hast learned 
that chastisements are precious.’ ” 

I am tempted to translate what imme- 
diately follows this story. ‘‘ Our Rabbis 
have taught, Three are they who came 


(before God) with cunning (ndSy3 1x3) : 


they are Cain, Esau, and Manasseh. 
Cain, as it is written (Gen. iv. 13), ‘ My 
sin is too great for pardon.’ Quoth he, 
before the Lord of the World, ‘ What ! is 
my sin greater than that of the 600,000 
who will hereafter sin before Thee, and 
Thou wilt pardon them?’ Esau, as it is 
written (Gen. xxvii. 38), ‘ Hast thou but 
one blessing, my father?’ Manasseh at 
first called upon many gods, and at last 
called upon the God of his fathers.” 
[Rashi : “ He said, ‘If thou save me not, 
what doth it profit me that I have called 
on thee, more than the other gods?’ ”] 
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This passage contradicts others, in that 
it implies that Manasseh did not really 
repent, but prevailed upon God by chal- 
lenging His superiority to idols. 

Some of the added details in these 
passages (Manasseh’s incest, his cavilling 
at Scripture, murder of Isaiah, &c.), 
taken along with those from the Greek 
writers cited above, appear to strengthen 
the supposition of the former existence 
of a Haggadic legend or group of legends 
about Manasseh, with which the Prayer 
before us may have been connected. 
However this may be, the Prayer is cer- 
tainly the work of a Jew, and belongs, 
not as Bertholdt supposed, to the 2nd or 
3rd cent. A.D., but to a much earlier 
period. The ideas throughout are Jewish, 
and the same may be said of the dis- 
tinctive form, which is that of a Hebrew 
Tephillah. As a psalm of penitence, it 
might perhaps have been composed in 
the stirring times of the Maccabean 
revolt, to which other portions of the 
so-called Apocrypha belong. In those 
trying times the Prayer would obviously 
suggest that the sincere penitence and 
trust in Jehovah which had been so 
effectual for Manasseh’s deliverance might 
again prove similarly effective to the de- 
liverance of the nation. Fnitzsche refers 
the Prayer to about this period. Dr. 
Bissell follows him, asserting that “ there 
are no traces whatever of its being a 
translation.” Perhaps not, if we conclude 
thus from the absence of awkward and 
clumsy expressions, and obvious mis- 
understandings of Hebrew terms and 
phrases, such as may be pointed out in 
other Apocryphal texts; and from the 
presence of participial constructions, and 
the use of certain particles, which are not 
common in highly Hebraized Greek. 
But all this, as we have said, may only 
prove that the possible translator knew 
both languages well. First believes the 
Prayer to be a version of the lost Hebrew 
original; and Ewald thinks it not im- 
possible that it is a survival from the 
Mn 37 (2 Chron. xxxili. 19). Bert- 
holdt, on the other hand, found proof of 
its late origin in the exaggerated idea 
it expresses of the merits of the Three 
Patriarchs, and in such non-biblicat 
phrases as 6 Oeds trav Stxaiwy and eds raw 
petavootyrwy. It is true that the first of 
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these conceptions is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Rabbinism. Yet the later 
Jewish theology, in laying such stress 
upon the merits of the Fathers, built at 
jeast upon a biblical foundation. Such 
a passage as Exod. xxxii. 13, where 
Moses prays, “Remember Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel, thy servants,” might 
easily suggest, taken along with its con- 
text, that the merits of the Patriarchs 
could avail for their posterity. Even the 
self-revelation of God as “the God of 
your fathers, the God of Abraham,” &c. 
(Exod. ili. 6) might be so understood ; 
and the conception would be further 
strengthened by such passages as Gen. 
XVlll. 26 sgg., xix. 29; 1 Kings xi 12; 
Isa. xxxvil: 36, <li. 8, li 1, 23 Beek.cay. 
4,20 PS. Cxxxn,. t, to's Chiron; XX, 
7. Anyone who remembers the fre- 
quent and emphatic assertions of personal 
integrity made in the Psalms, and such 
passages as Gen. vi. 9, xvil. 1 (cited in 
the Talmud edarim, 32 A; Sanhedr. 108 
a; Lrubin, 18 B), will hardly be much 
surprised at the Rabbinical inference of 
the sinlessness of the three patriarchs, 
and other great personages of antiquity, 
such as Moses and Aaron (S#adbbath, 55 
B), David and Solomon, and even others 
of less worthy fame (S/abbath, 55 B, 56). 
Cf. also Baba Bathra, 17 A, where it is 
declared that the yun 1y°, or innate in- 
clination to evil, had no power over 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

As for the other two phrases, although 
neither occurs in the O. T., it would be 
easy to shew that each merely formulates 
©. T. ideas. The Psalmists constantly 
base their appeals for Divine help on the 
ground that the righteous God cannot 
but favour the righteous, and frown upon 
the wicked. In their thought, and almost 
in their words, Jehovah is emphatically 
“ the God of the righteous.” 

Similar remarks would apply to the 
second phrase; a fact which was fully 
perceived by Rabbi Johanan when he 


said (Berach. 34 B): xd ySya pain 53 


main sSyad xdos asaons, “All the pro- 
phets prophesied not but with reference 
to penitents.” Cf. the Penitential 
Psalms, and Isa. lvil. 15, Ixvi. 2, among 
a host of other passages. 

Clearly, then, the internal evidence of 


the Prayer does not necessitate the late 
origin supposed by Bertholdt. ‘The fact 
that ‘ Apost. Constit.’ il. 22 contains the 
earliest citation of it led J. A. Fabricius 
to conjecture that the author of that 
work was the author of the Prayer. But, 
as already observed, the writer of the 
Prayer was a Jew, not a Christian ; and 
the text as given in the ‘Apost. Constit.,’ 
though mostly conciding with that of the 
biblical MSS., is inferior in one or two 
places (ed. P. A. Delagarde, Lipsiae— 
Londinii 1862). 

A Hebrew version from the Greek 
may be seen in Wolf’s ‘ Bibl. Hebr.’ 1. 
778. 

The usual position of the Prayer in 
Greek MSS. is among the Hymns ap- 
pended to the Book of Psalms ; it is so, 
for instance, in the Codex Alexandrinus, 
in the Ztirich Psalter, and in the Ethiopic 
version of the Psalms edited by J. Ludolf 
(Frankfort, 1701, 4to). The Prayer is 
also given in the Ethiopic version of the 
‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ which was 
made from the Greek (ed. Thomas Pell 
Platt. London, 1834). Its genuine 
worth, as being no mere cento of scriptural 
phrases, but an original composition in 
the manner of the Penitential and Sup- 
plicatory Psalms, would naturally lead to 
its adoption into liturgical use, and its 
transference from the original setting to 
the appendix to the Psalter. Since the 
Council of Trent, it has been relegated 
along with 3 and 4 Esdras to the end of 
the Vulgate. In my copy (Paris, 1860) 
it is given after some indexes, with a 
prefatory note that, though excluded from 
the Canon by the Council of Trent, it 
and the two Books of Esdras are here 
added, “lest they should become al- 
together lost; inasmuch as they are 
occasionally cited by some Fathers, and 
are found in some Latin MSS. of the 
Bible, as well as printed copies.” 

The common Greek text is good, and 
is supported by the well-executed Latin 
version, which, as not due to S. Jerome, 
may be designated O/d Lat, though it 
is later than and superior to that version 
elsewhere. ‘There are, besides, Arabic 
MSS. of the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ 
containing the Prayer. Vzd. the cata- 
logues of the British Museum and the 
Sodleian Library. 
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THE 


PRAYER OF MANASSES 
KING OF JUDAH, 
When he was holden captive in Babylon. 


B. Cc. 
cir. 676. 


LORD, Almighty God of our 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 


with all the ornament thereof; who B.C. 
hast bound the sea by the word of “22* 


Jacob, and of their righteous seed ; 
who hast made heaven and earth, 


In the Greek the heading is “ Prayer of 
Manasses, son of Ezekias.” 


O Lord, Almighty God, ¢s'c.| The stop- 
ping is wrong. The comma should follow 
the word “ Almighty.” The words ‘O 
Lord, Almighty, &c. . . . importable” con- 
stitute the opening address or invocation of 
the prayer. (The following “but ” should be 
cancelled.) “Lord Almighty” is the Gk. 
equivalent of Jabweb Sabaoth. Cod. III. adds 
érovpame, “ Heavenly One!” Cf. Dan. iv. 
23. The term renders “ Shaddai,” Ps. Ixviii. 
14; cf. also Matt. xviii. 35. The “ fathers” 
are named, because their merits were and are 
supposed by Jews to be efficacious for their 
descendants. 


and of their righteous seed.| An advanced 
theological idea, according to which Jehovah 
is not the God of the Jews in general, but 
only of the righteous remnant. Below, He is 
addressed as “ God of the just” or “righte- 
ous.” Cf. also Rom. ix, 6-8; Ecclus. x. 19. 


avith all the ornament thereof.| Gk. aviv 
mavre TS Koopy avrov, “with all the order of 
them ;” an equivalent of the Heb. “ with all 
the host of them” (Gen. 11.1). Kéopos re- 
presents N2¥, the ordered host of heaven 
(i.e. the stars) in Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3; Isa. 
xxiv. 21, xl. 26. The Ethiopic has “ world,” 
which indicates a Greek original. 


who hast bound the sea.| Or, “ fettered,” 
Job xxxvi. 8 (1D). It was done with a 
mere word: Job xxxvili. 8-11; Gen. i. 9 
(Ps. civ. 9). Ethiopic: ‘“ rebuked.” 

the deep.) riv dBvocov = Dinn (Gen. i. 2, 
vii. 11, vill. 2). The Gk. term seems to 
answer to the Assyrian psi, as DIAN to Assyr. 
Ti'dmtu™ or Tidmat. According to the 
Heb. conception, the earth rests on the fa- 
thomless deep: see Ps. xxiv. 2, xxxiii. 7, 
cxxxvi. 6; Job xxxviii. 6. The “sealing” of 
the deep signifies that its bounds are firmly 


thy commandment ; who hast shut 
up the deep, and sealed it by thy 


secured, or inviolable. Cf. Rev. xx. 3, “Cast 
him into the bottomless pit (r7j» d3vccov) and 
shut him up, and set a seal upon him ;” Dan. 
vi. 17; Matt. xxvii. 66; Bel 145; Job ix. 7, 
‘which commandeth the sun, and it ri 

not; and sealeth up the stars.” God sealed 
up the deep “ with his terrible and glorious 
name ;” in connexion with which, it may be 
remembered that a magical efficacy was at- 
tributed by the later Jews to the Divine 
Name or Tetragrammaton (7)7'). Solomon 
especially was credited with working many 
wonders by means of it. His seal was graven 
with the Ineffable Name. In the Talmud 
( Gittin, 68 A) it is said that Ashmédai (Zend. 
Aeshmadaeva), the king of the demons (*"w), 
lived on a mountain, where was a well full of 
water, which was covered with a stone and 
sealed with his seal. ‘“ And every day he 
goeth up to the firmament. And the session 
(school) of the firmament endeth, and he 
comes down to the earth. And the session of 
the earth endeth, and he cometh and in- 
specteth his seal, and uncovereth it, and 
drinketh, and covereth it, and sealeth it, and 
departeth.” Solomon having obtained this 
information from demons, “sent Benaiah ben 
Jehoiada, having given him a chain whereon 
was engraven the NAME, and a seal-ring 
(snpry) whereon was engraven the Name, and 
fleeces of wool, and skins of wine. He went 
and digged a cistern below, poured into it 
water, and concealed it with the fleeces of 
wool ; and he dug a cistern above, and poured 
into it wine, and hid it. Then he went up 
and sat in the tree. When he (the demon) 
came, he inspected the seal, removed it, found 
the wine, said: It is written, ‘ Wine is 2 
mocker,’ &c., and it is written, ‘ Whoredom, 
wine, and new wine take away the heart:’ I 
will not drink, for my thirst is not great. He 
drank, became drunk, and fell asleep. Benaiah 
came down ‘cig the tree), and went and 
threw upon him the chain and sealed it. 
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B.C. terrible and glorious name; whom is unmeasurable and unsearchable; __B.c. 
or’ all men fear, and tremble before for thou art the most high Lord, ¢of “£7 


; = : * Ps. 86. 
great compassion, long-suffering, very , 


thy power; for the majesty of thy 
merciful, and repentest of the evils of Joe! 2. 13. 


glory cannot be borne, and thine 


angry threatening toward sinners is 
importable: but thy merciful promise 


men. Thou, O Lord, according to 
thy great goodness hast promised 


‘When he woke, he was in irons. Said Be- 
naiah to him, ‘The name of thy Lord is 
upon thee! The name of thy Lord is upon 
thee ! 2 99 


whom all men fear.| Rather, “all 
things” (rdvra). ‘‘ Fear” is dpicwe, borret, 
Job iv. 15; which takes an accus. pers. vel 
rei, in the sense of “to shudder at” (‘ IL’ xi. 
383; Judith xvi. 10). 

tremble before thy power.| Tpépewv also, 
like dpicoey, may take an accus. rei (Isa. xvi. 
a, §); so that Fritzsche may be wrong in his 
remark, “ Zu rpépes ist 6y nicht mehr zu bezie- 
hen ;” and Schleussner right in explaining amd 
mpocwrov = propter, in which sense the Heb. 
‘9b sometimes occurs (Gen. vi. 13; Judg. vi. 
6; Isa. x. 27). As however verbs of fearing 
are usually joined with ‘95D = dé rpooamov 
revos, perhaps, after all, Fritzsche is right (so 
A. V.): see Judg. v. 5; 1 Sam. vii. 7. 

the majesty... cannot be borne.| 4 peo 
yadonpérea (Ps. cxlv. 5, 12, where the term 
is associated with “ glory;” Ps. viii. 1, lxxi. 7). 
It represents other but synonymous Heb. 
terms. Cf. Arist. ‘Eth. Nic.’ iv. 2,5. “Ag= 
rexros, “insufferable ;” Old Lat. smportabilis. 
The word is rare. Trommius does not 
give it. Ethiopic: “For there is no end of 
the greatness of thy glory.” 

thine angry threatening.| Lit., “the anger 
of thy threatening against sinners;” 2 He- 
braism. "AmeAn = Dyy and Ayr, ira; Hab. 
iii, 11; Prov. xix. 12. Also 73, increpatio; 
Prov. xiii. 8, rrwyds 8€ ovy Upiorarat aretdny ; 
compare avvroctaros, “ importable,” é.c. “in- 
supportable,” insustentabilis ; 2 Macc. i. 13; 
Ps, cxxiv. §, rd U8wp avumdoraroy (Heb. “the 
proud waters”). Ethiopic: “ Fearful is the 
chastisement of thy wrath against sinners.” 


but thy merciful promise.| The “but” 
(8) is due to the later editions. The MSS. 
have re. The reading 8€ was, no doubt, sug- 
gested by the apparent need of a clause con- 
trasting formally with v. 5: “Intolerable is 
the splendour of thy glory, &c. But immea- 
surable and unsearchable the mercy of thy 
promise” (so lit.), The Old Lat. thus has 
vero et. The reading re implies the begin- 
ning of a direct sentence, after the manifold 
invocation of God by His different attributes : 
“O Lord Almighty, &c. Whomadest, &c. Of 
whom all things are in awe, &c. Because 
the splendour of thy glory is intolerable, &c. 


Both immeasurable and unsearchable is the 
mercy of thy promise. For,” &c. However, 
we cannot help thinking that the mention of 
mercy is really co-ordinate with that of 
“anger” in the former clause; and besides, 
God’s mercy, as well as His wrath, may be 
properly alleged as a ground of the fear of 
Him: Ps. cxxx. 4. We may, therefore, as- 
sume that vv. 5-7 are subordinate to 2. 4; 
and that the invocation really concludes with 
Vv. 7. 

unmeasurable and unsearchable.| See Ecclus. 
xvL 15; Rom. xi. 33; Isa. xxii. 18; Job v. 9, 
ix. 10. 


for thou art the most bigh Lord.| Cf. 
Ps, xlvii. 2, xcvil. 9. Instead of ov yap, Cod. 
III. Gre ov; Old Lat. quoniam tu; ? Heb. 


roy min ANN 3; Old Lat. altissimus super 
omnem terram (as Ps. xcvii. 9). 


of great compassion.| etomdayyvos, a term 
of which Trommius gives no instance. See 
Eph. iv. 32; 1 Pet. iii. 8. For the next two 
epithets, paxpd@upos x. modvédreos, see Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 15; Exod. xxxiv. 6; and the passages 
from Joel and Jonah infra. Ethiop. “ mer- 
ciful.” 


and repentest of the evils of men.| Fritzsche 
omits xai (“duce T.”). But the words are 
really a quotation either from Joel ii. 13, na- 
xpd@uyos x. moAvéAeos kal peravody én rais 
xaxiacs, or from Jonah iv. 2, where the same 
expressions recur. The meaning is, “re- 
morseful at the calamities of men,” which He 
inflicts on them for their sins (Amos vii. 3, 6; 
1 Chron. xxi. 15). The opening invocation 
ends here. 


Thou, O Lord, according to t eat le 
ness.| Lit., “the multitude of bei 
Cf. Neh. xiii. 22; Ps. cxlv. 7. As to pro- 
mises of repentance and forgiveness to “ them 
that have sinned,” the expression does not 
take away the moral initiative from the sin- 
ners themselves; but, as the next clause 
makes evident, it simply means to say that 
God’s gracious promise has coupled forgive- 
ness with repentance, making the one conse- 
quent upon the other: cf. Isa. i, 16 sqq.; 
Ezek. xviii. 21 sgg.; Hos. i. 10; ii.; vi. 1, 2; 
xiv. From another point of view, of course 
it is true that God gives the impulse to re- 

ntance, as well as the ensuing pardon. And 
in the present instance, as in that ideal one con- 
templated in Hos. ii., it was God’s chastise- 
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thee; but thou hast appointed re- B. 


368 


B.C. repentance and forgiveness to them cir we 


“7-7” that have sinned against thee: and of 
thine infinite mercies hast appointed 
repentance unto sinners, that the 

may be saved. Thou therefore, }b 

Lord, that art the God of the just, 

hast not appointed repentance to the 

just, as to Abraham, and Isaac, and 

Jacob, which have not sinned against 


ment which gave it. See Wisdom xii. 19: 
“Thou givest repentance for sins.” Perhaps, 
however, “ repentance ” in this line refers to 
God, in the sense of “relenting.” The par- 
ticiple was so used in the line before : ‘‘ Thon 
hast promised that thou wilt relent and par- 
don.” Then, in the next line, we have re- 
pentance on man’s : “ And in the multi- 
tude of thy tender mercies”—an expression 
occurring in Ps, li. 1, Ixix. 16—‘ hast ap- 
inted for “ didst appoint,” “ appointedst.” 
he Heb. perfect = Gk. aor. and perfect] 
repentance to sinners for salvation” (eis ow- 
mnptav. Rom. x. 1, 10; Exod. xv. 2; Job 
xiii. 16). Cf. our Lord’s word: “I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” The two lines, “Thou, O Lord... 
may be saved,” are omitted in Codd. III., T. 
The text of the ‘Apost. Const.’ is here 
confused, and the Ethiopic version omits. 


Thou therefore.| av otv. The particle is 
equivalent to Any (Exod. iit. 18, x. 17). 
appointed.| Or “ ordained ”—€6ov ; Old Lat. 
osuisti; NOW (Job xxviii. 3; 2 Sam. vii. 10). 
n the former verse, the term was d&picas 
Rom. i. 4). With the idea, compare our 
ord’s words just quoted, and Luke xv. 7, 
“ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
tance.” But our Lord obviously used 
the term “righteous” or “just” in a relative 
sense ; whereas here the mention of Abraham, 
Ysaac, and Jacob, with the qualification rois 
ody Naprnxcow oot, plainly indicates some- 
thing more. The truth is that, although the 
failings of the Patriarchs are not concealed in 
their histories (Gen. xii. 13, &c.), the Jewish 
mind of later times idealised them as perfect 
characters, whose merits were sufficient, not 
for themselves only, but also for their entire 
posterity. According to the Talmud, a// 
Israel has part in the world to come (Moed 
Qaten, gA; Ketubh. 111 A; Sanbedr. 10 A, 
c.); and “everything comes to Israel on 
account of the merits of the Fathers” (Sipsri 
on Deut., p. 108 B). The Jews appear, in 
fact, to have felt secure of the future, on the 
ground of their descent from Abraham ( Matt. 
ili. 9; John viii. 33, 39). He sits at the gate 
of hell, to save any Israelite from entering it; 
for his merit avails even for the wicked (Ber. 
Rab., 48; Shabbath, 55 A). The merits of the 


pentance unto me that am a sinner: 
for I have sinned above the number of 
the sands of the sea. My transgres- 
sions, O Lord, are mulephed’ m 

transgressions are multiplied, and ] 
am not worthy to behold and see the 
height of heaven for the multitude of 
mine iniquities. I am bowed down 


Fathers, however, do not avail outside the land 
of Israel (Baba Bathra, 81 A). The language 
of this verse, therefore, proves the Jewish 
origin of the prayer. 

unto me.| én’ éuoi, as if ‘ put repentance 
upon me.” But Cod. III. omits émé. 

Ethiopic: “but turn thou (unto) the 
repentance of me a sinner.” 


that am a sinner. | Rather, “ t4e sinner,” 
above all others, car’ éfoynv. Luke xviii. 13: 
** God be merciful to me the sinner.” 


Sor I have sinned.| Or, “I sinned” (jpap- 
roy). For what follows, cf. Ps. xl. 5, 12: Job 
vi. 3. Instead of yappos, the more cal 
form, the LXX. usually bas dypos. See 
Wisd. vii. 9 (Ecclus. xxii. 15) for the former. 

The clause amplifies the expression rp 
dpaprwio, with which the preceding clause 
terminates. 


My transgressions.| Gk. éndnOvvay ai 
Gvouias pov, Kupte, erAnOuvay. (Fr. omits ai 
avop. pov the second time, after Cod. Tur. 
Cod. III. and Apost. Const. omit evpce edn. 
as well. The Ethiopic has only: “and many 
are my sins,” which it connects immediatel 
with the preceding clause.) The verb 
wAnOvvw is generally transitive in LXX., 
as in classical usage. But later writers con- 
fuse it with mAnOvw, which is intrans. Cf. 
Acts vi. 1. In v. 10 énfra, “multiplied of= 
fences” (7A\névyw) occurs in its usual sense. 
With the emotional and emphatic repetition, 
comp. vv. 12,13 infra; Ps. Ixxv. 1, Ixxvil. 1, 
cxxili. 3. For the thought, see Isa. lix. 12. 


to behold and see the height of beaven.| The 
first verb—arevioa:—means “to gaze ear- 
nestly :’” Luke iv. 20. Trommius refers to 
3 Esdr. vi. 28 only. Aristotle has the term 
constructed with eis r: (‘ Meteor.’ i. 6, 12) and 
apis tt. “The height of heaven” (Ecclus. 
xvii. 32; Ps. cili. 11) is mentioned as God’s 
abode: Isa. xxxviii. 14 (“ Mine eyes failed rov 
Brérewv eis rd vos Tov ovpavod mpos Tov 


xupiov”). Cf. also Luke xviii. 13; Susanna 
9; Ps. cxxiii. 1; and the proper name Elio- 


enai, “ unto Jah are mine eyes.” 

Sor the multitude.| an’ mdnOovs. See Job 
XXXV. 9; dd = 7b, “from,” ie. owing to, 
because of. Gen. xxxvi. 7, 3p): see note on 
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with many iron bands, that I cannot 


" lift up mine head, 'neither have any 


release: for I have provoked th 
wrath, and done evil before thee: i 
did not thy will, neither kept I thy 
, 3 , may (Ser. 
xi. 10); or the sing. j\p (Jer. i. 22; Hos. 
iv. 8), 


I am bowed down with many iron bands.] 
Lit., “ being bowed down with many an iron 
band, so that,” &c. The words are wrongly 
divided from what precedes by the English 
punctuation. There should be a comma only 
after “‘iniquities.” For oWnpo (adj.), Cod. 
III. and ‘ Apost. Const.’ have oidnpov, “ of 
iron.” Cf. Dan. iv. 15, 23. According to 
the narrative in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, Manasseh 
was bound with a double chain of copper by 
his captors. Here he is represented as loaded 
with chains of iron, as a captive in a dungeon. 
But the sense is perhaps rather metaphorical, 
and refers to the chain of sin and misery: 
cf. Ps. cvii. 10, 14; Lam. i. 14; and the 
Ethiopic version: ‘I have laboured in fetters 
of iron, that I might get rest from sin for my 
soul: and by this also! have not gotten rest.” 


that I cannot lift up.| els rd py avavev- 
cat. The word usually means “to throw the 
head back in token of denial,” as we shake 
the head. Then sometimes “to throw: the 
head up,” whence dvavevevxds, “ upright,” 
“with the head erect ;” Polyb. xviii. 13. 3 ; cf. 
bk. i. 23. 5; Lucian, ‘Necyom.’ 4. Old Lat. 
well: ut non possim attollere caput meum. CE. 
Ps. xl. 12; cx. 7. The reading of Cod. III. 
is remarkable: els rd avavevoai pe brép duap- 
ri@v pov, “so that I throw back (ny head) 
over my sins,” as if “shake my head over 
them.” But this reading probably rests on 
misapprehension. 


neither have any release.| Kat ovx €orww pos 
aveors, “and I have no remission or respite :” 
Old Lat. respiratio. Cf. 3 Esdr. iv. 62; 
Ecclus. xv. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 5. The next 
clauses are closely connected with this one, 
and a comma would be better than a colon 
after “release :” “Because I provoked thy 
wrath, and did that which was evil before 
thee (Ps. li. 4; 2 Chron. xxxili. 2), by not 
doing (47 womnoas) thy will, and not keeping 
thy commandments, by setting up abomina- 
tions, and multiplying objects of offence” (orn- 
oas B8edvypata x. wAnOuvas 17 soaydlrpuray) 
The words are an expansion of what is said of 
Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxili. 6): éxAnOuve rov 
rotjoat TO trovnpov évavrioy Kupiov Tov mapo 
yioasavrév. Cod. III. and the ‘ Apost. Const.’ 
(Gk. and Ethiop.) omit pi) womoas... 
mpootaypard gov, and Tur. omits ornoas... 
spocoxGicpara. Fritzsche pronounces against 

Apoc.—Vol, Ll, 


v. 4 supra. “Iniquities,” adicias, My 


commandments: I have set up abomi- 
nations, and have multiplied offences. 
Now therefore I bow the knee of 
mine heart, beseeching thee of grace. 
I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, 


the former clause as needless and almost 
disturbing ; and further, because it is also 
omitted in the Latin MSS., and because, if it 
were genuine, we should expect «ai before 
ornoas. _ But xai before orjcas would destroy 
the phere of the two compound clauses ; 
and both are suitable as defining Manasseh’s 
provocation of God on the negative and posi- 
tive side—his sins of omission and commission. 
Cf. Dan. ix.'5, 6, 11; and the General Con- 
fession, “We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done,” &c. For the 
second clause, the Ethiopic has: “ While I 
observed vanities, and multiplied that which 
profited me not.” 

The phrase “ done (the) evil before thee” 
refers especially to idolatry: see Deut. iv. 25; 
and the use of the phrase as a fixed formula 
in the annalistic epitome of Kings (2 Kings 
xvii. 17, &c.). Idols and idolatrous rites are 
called B8edvypara, “ abominations,” Mmayin 
(Deut. xxxii. 16; 2 Kings xvi. 3; 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 2, and elsewhere often). Cf. Dan. ix. 
27; Matt. xxiv. 15. UpoodyOiw offendi- 
culum, Y\pw, is similarly used (2 Kings xxiii. 
13; Ezek. vil. 20). ° 


Now therefore.) “And now ”—xal viv 
= ANY}; 2 common concluding formula in 
Heb. prayers (Dan. ix. 15, 17;—2 Chron. 
Xx. 10; Vi. 16, 17, 40, 41); and in other 
addresses (1 Chron. xxviii. 8, xxix. 13 ;— 
2 Chron. li. 13, 15). 


I bow the knee of mine nig The Greek 
cXivo ydvu xapdias pov (Cod. III. omits pov) 
is peculiar, The usual phrase is cdprrw ém 
ra yovara (2 Kingsi. 13). Kaysrrecy is intrans, 
(rév tpdxnAov) in Ecclus. vil. 23. KAivew rd 

sis common. Manasseh means, of course, 
that his prayer is sincere; that his inward and 
outward postures correspond. Cf. “Rend 
your heart and not your garments” (Joel ii. 
13). A similar metaphor is “the calves of 
our lips” (Hos. xiv. 2; cf. Ps. li. 17); and 
St. Paul’s phrase “ circumcision of the heart ” 
(Rom. ii. 29). 


beseeching thee of grace.| Secpevos ris rapa 
gov xpnorérnros, “craving, begging for the 
goodness that cometh from thee.” “ Good- 
ness,” v. 7 supra; 3530, Ps. xxv. 7; or 33D, 
Ps. xxxi. 19. ‘“‘ Beseeching goodness from 
thee” would require gen. pers. et rei, or gen. 
pers. et accus. ret (Thucyd. i. 32). The Old 
Lat. precans a te bonitatem fails for want of a 
Latin article. 
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37° 


B.C. 


Clr. 


and I acknowledge mine iniquities : 


’ wherefore, I humbly beseech thee, 


forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, and 
destroy me not with mine iniquities. 
Be not angry with me for ever, by 


I acknowled, | Fritzsche, éy® ywo- 
oxe, from C II. and T. The common 
reading is dvaywooxw, agnosco (Hdt. ii. 91). 
In LXX. this verb generally means “ to read ” 
(Np): Dan. v. 7, 8; 1 Mave. v. 143 Exod. 
xxiv. 7. See Ps. li. 3: “I acknowledge my 
transgressions,” &c., rjv dvopuiay pov eye 
ywooko. Ethiop.: “my sin I confess.” 
ewherefore, I humbly beseech thee.| Old Lat. 
quare. But the Gk. is dd’ alrotpar Seduevos 


cov, “but I ask (oxy, Ps. xxi. 4, xxvii. 4), 
craving of thee.” Cod. III. omits dAX’. 


Sorgive me.| dves wo. (Ps. xxxix. 13). Cf. 
dveows supra. There is an ellipsis of ra dpap- 
tnpard pov: cf. Josh. xxiv. 19; Isa. i 13. 
Old Lat. remitte mibi. The verb is joined 
with an accus. pers. (Gen. xviii. 24; Isa. ii. 9). 

and (Cod. III. omits) destroy me not with 
mine iniquities.| Old Lat. ne simul perdas me 
cum, &c. Ethiopic: “ deliver me not over to 
my sin.” Schleussner is wrong in rendering 
ne prorsus perdas (avvatrodéoys) ob (rais) pec- 
cata mea, as Fritzsche observes. Cf. n. 
Xviil. 23, Ix. 15; Numb. xvi. 26; and espe- 
cially Wisd. x. 3, Ecclus. viii. 15. What 
follows is more closely connected with this 
than the full stop in our version suggests : 
“neither, cherishing wrath (jnvicas, ‘IL’ i. 422, 
v. 178, &c.; poet. word) for ever, lay up the 
evils for me.” [For pnviw, see Ps. cili. 9; 
Jer. iii. 12, “ keep anger for ever.” For rnpy 
ons (Cant. vil. 13) = jpy (Ps. xxxi 19), 
‘‘ How great is thy goodness which thou bast 
laid up for them that fear thee.” Old Lat. 
reserves mala mibi.| Cf. also Exod. xxxiv. 7. 
“The evils”—ra xaxad—are the unknown 
evils which a guilty conscience dreads; or the 
article may be generic ; or there may be a re- 
ference to penalties in the world to come. 


See next line. 

neither condemn me into.] ndé xaradixdoys 
pre (Ps. xxxvil. 33; Dan.1. 10. The classical 
construction is rivds, the later riva) ev rois 
katwraros ths yns, “ Neither sentence me in 
the lowest parts of the earth ;” as if “ mulct 
me in” (punish me with) the penalty of 
Hades; or, “treat me as one condemned in 
Hades.” Vid. Deut. xxxii. 22; Ps. cxxxix. 
15, Ixxxvi. 13; Isa. xliv. 23; Ezek. xxvi. 20, 
for the conception of Hades as ra xarwrara 
ts ys, the Underworld. See also Isa. xiv. 9, 
14, 15; Ezek. xxxii. 18, 21 599.; Job x. 21, 
22; XxvL. 5 sqg.: “The Rephaim (i.e. ghosts, 
spirits in Hades) tremble, whose dwelling is 
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reserving evil for me; neither con- 
demn me into the lower parts of the 
earth. For thou art the God, even 
the God of them that repent ; and in 
me thou wilt shew all thy goodness : 


beneath the waters. Sheol (Hades) is naked 
before him, and Abaddon (the place of de- 
struction) hath no covering” (Heb.). A 
vast subterranean and sub-oceanic cavern, 
void of light and utterly cheerless, peopled 
by feeble shadows of the departed, appears 
to have been the ancient Hebrew concep- 
tion of Hades. ‘This accords with the 
old ian mythus of Ishtar’s Descent into 
Hell (‘Cuneif. Inscr. of West. Asia,’ iv. 
31), where it is called “the land of no 
return,” “the region of darkness,” “ the house 
of darkness, the seat of (the god) Irkalla ” (i.e. 
Plutus), “the house’ which they that enter 
go not forth (therefrom),” “the road whose 
course returneth not,” “the house which they 
that enter long for light,” “a place where 
much dust is their food, and their victual 
clay ;” “the light they see not, in darkness 
they sit; they are clad also, like birds, with 
apparel of wings; on the door and the bar 
dust is spread.” Similar, too, is the Homeric 
conception of the nether world, and the Norse 
notion of Hela’s realm is not very different. 

It is ae quite rap th like — 

merely against death, like Hezeki 

(lea. eaiviil’ 46, 11, 18), and the Psalmists 
(Ps. vi. 5 ; xxx. 9; [xxxvill. 10, ri; xxxix. 13) ; 
or whether he prays for deliverance from the 
penalties of the after-life. The Targums 
often speak of Gehinnom or Gehenna, 2... 
hell in our sense, as “the house of woe and 
pain” reserved for the wicked ; and the Book 
of Enoch describes two places of torment,— 
one, that of the fallen angels, under the moun- 
tains at the ends of the earth; the other, for 
human offenders, in the valley of Hinnom. 
But this belongs to the time of the Last 
Things; and we prefer the former, as the 
simpler and more natural view. Compare, 
however, the Ethiopic: “and remember not 
against me my evil for ever, and take not 
vengeance upon me in the depths of the 
earth.” 


For thou art the God.| Rather, “ Because 
thou art God, (the) God of them that repent.” 
The article is omitted before the second Geds, 
as in Heb. p’pron ‘nbs. This clause, too, 
should be taken with what precedes, as al- 
leging the ground of those entreaties. 


and in me thou wilt shew.|] The result, 
“So—if thou hear my prayer—in me thou 
wilt shew,” &c. (Exod. ix. 16). “ My case is 
so heinous, that mercy to me would be a 
conspicuous revelation of Divine goodness; 


B.C. 
cir. 676 


PRAYER OF MANASSES. 


powers of the heavens do praise thee, 
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gc. for thou wilt save me, that am un- ae 
cir. ° 


—_ 


& 1% worthy, according to thy great mercy. 
Therefore I will praise thee for ever 
all the days of my life: for all the 


and thine is the glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


because, though unworthy, thou wilt save me, 
according to thy great mercy.” The wonder 
always is, not that God should love the good, 
but that He should save the guilty. Aeitns 
(Codd. III. and T.) joins on with the fore- 
going construction pydé ckaradixacns. 


goodness.| ayabwovrn, 731 (2 Chron. xxiv. 
16; Rom. xv. 14). The next clause developes 
the result, as it respects Manasseh’s own 
conduct. “ And I will praise thee alway (éd.a 
gavros) in the days of my life (Codd. III. and 
T.) [wulgo, macas ras jpepas, “ all the days ”]; 


for thee hymneth all the might of heaven, and 
thine is the glory for ever and ever (unto rhe 
ages). Amen.” Comp. the close of Heze- 
kiah’s psalm (Isa. xxxvill. 19, 20). 

thy great mercy.| 7d odd €deds cou (Ecclus. 
xvi. 12). Elsewhere, rd peéya €d. 

the powers of the heavens.| 7 dSvvayis trav 
otpavav means “the /ost of heaven” (so 
Ethiop.); ze. the angels: Isa. xxxiv. 4; 2 
Chron. xviii. 18; Matt. xxiv. 29. For the 
praise of the angels, see Ps. xxix. 1; Ixxxix. 5; 
Clll. 20, 21. 


ADDENDUM TO INTRODUCTION, p. 363 supra. 


The Targum of Chronicles adds, after 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11: “And the Chaldeans made a 
copper mule, and pierced it all over with little holes, and shut him up therein, and kindled 
fire all around him. And when he was in straits, he besought help of all the idols which he 
had made, and was not helped, because they were worthless. And he turned, and, prayed 
before the Lord his God, and humbled himself exceedingly before Jehovah, the God of his 
fathers; and he prayed before Him. Forthwith went all the angels, that are set over the 
entrances of the gates of prayer in heaven, and closed on his account all the entrances of the 
gates of prayer in heaven, and all the windows and lattices of heaven, that his prayer might 
not be received. And forthwith rolled round the pity of the Lord of the World, whose right 
hand is stretched out to receive the sinners that return to the fear of Him, and break the 
disposition of their heart by penitence. And He made a lattice, and an aperture in heaven, 
beneath His glorious throne, and heard his prayer, and received his petition. And He shook 
the world with His word, and the mule burst asunder, and he went forth therefrom. And 
the Spirit from between the wings of the Cherubim went forth and breathed upon him by 
decree of the Word of the Lord, and he returned unto his kingdom, unto Jerusalem. And 
Manasseh knew that the Lord He was God, Who had worked with him these signs and 
wonders; and he turned with all his heart before the Lord, and forsook all the idols, and 
served them not.” (Targum of Chronicles, ed. M. F. Beck: August. Vindel. 1680; with 
corrections of the text from P. de Lagarde’s ‘ Hagiographa Chaldaice,’ Lipsiae, 1873.) 
Compare the fragmentary accounts at p. 363 supra; and the Introduction to the Song of the 


Three Children. 
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DIVISIONS. 


HE First Book of Maccabees is an 
historical treatise, and professes to 
deliver to us the history of the Jews at a 
most critical time—the time of their revolt 
against the tyranny of the Syro-Macedo- 
nian kings, and re-establishment of their 
national independence. ‘The events of 
the main narrative, which begins with 
the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
crush the Jewish religion and terminates 
with the death of Simon the High Priest, 
cover a space of about forty years, ex- 
tending from B.C. 175 to B.C. 135. ‘This 
narrative commences in chap. i. 10, and 
proceeds uninterruptedly to the end of 
the treatise, with the single exception of 
a parenthesis in chap. vill. (vv. 1-16), 
which traces the gradual growth of the 
Roman power, and summarises the views 
entertained by the Jews of the Maccabean 
period on the constitution and character 
of the Roman State. This main narrative 
is preceded by an ‘ Introduction” (chap. 
1, I-g) on the subject of the establish- 
ment of the Macedonian power in Asia, 
whereby the Jews had fallen under the 
dominion of the Greeks. ‘This “ Intro- 
duction” covers a space of a hundred 
and forty-five years, from B.C. 331 to 
Bc. 176. 


itself into five portions :—1r. An accountof 
the proceedings of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and the Hellenizing party which sup- 
ported him, for the abolition of the Jewish 
religion and the desecration of the Tem- 
ple (chap. 1. 10-64). 2. The revolt of a 
certain number of Jews under Mattathias, 
and the commencement of the war of 
independence under his guidance anid 
management (chap. il. 1-79). 3. The 
conduct of the war by his son, Judas 
Maccabzeus, from B.C. 166 to B.c. 161 
(chaps. i1.—ix. 22). 4. The conduct of 
the war and of affairs generally by Jona- 
than, brother of Judas, from B.c. 161 
to B.c. 143. And 5. The conduct of 
affairs by Simon, brother of Judas and 
Jonathan, from B.c. 143 to B.C. 135. 


§ II. StyLe AND DICTION. 


The style of the Book is varied. By 
far the greater part is written in a plain 
and simple narrative style, very similar 
to that of Judges, Samuel, and the two 
Books of Kings. ‘There is the same 
brevity, the same lack of ornament, the 
same absence of what are commonly 
regarded as the graces of composition. 
But, on occasions, this style passes into 
a higher one. Under the influence of 
excited feeling the writer warms into 
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eloquence, and expresses himself with 
rhetorical emphasis and amplification. 
Examples of this style are the following : 
—‘“ Therefore there was great mourning 
in Israel, in every place where they were, 
so that the princes and elders mourned, 
the virgins and young men were made 
feeble, and the beauty of wisdom was 
changed. Every bridegroom took up 
lamentation, and she that sat in the 
marriage chamber was in _ heaviness. 
The land also was moved for the inha- 
bitants thereof, and all the house of Jacob 
was covered with confusion” (chap. 1. 
25-29). ‘Thus they shed innocent 
blood on every side of the sanctuary, and 
defiled it ; insomuch that the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem fled because of them ; where- 
upon the city was made an habitation of 
strangers, and became strange to those 
that were born in her; and her own 
children left her. Her sanctuary was 
laid waste like a wilderness, her feasts 
were turned into mourning, her sabbaths 
into reproach, her honour into con- 
tempt. As had been her glory, so was 
her dishonour increased, and her ex- 
cellency was tumed into mourning” 
(chap. 1. 37-40). ‘‘ Upon this the host 
assembled themselves together, and went 
up into Mount Sion. And when they 
saw the sanctuary desolate, and the altar 
profaned, and the gates burned up, and 
shrubs growing in the court as in a 
forest, or in one of the mountains, yea, 
and the priests’ chambers pulled down, 
they rent their clothes, and made great 
lamentation, and cast ashes upon their 
heads, and fell down flat to the ground 
upon their faces, and blew an alarm with 
the trumpets, and cried toward heaven ” 
(chap. iv. 37-40). Further instances will 
be found in chaps. vi. 39, ix.10, xIv. 8-15. 
Finally, there are places where the style 
is not so much rhetorical as poetical, 
actual poems being worked into the 
narrative, which have all the excellences 
of the highest Hebrew art. Of these, the 
most remarkable is the “Lament of 
Mattathias,” in chap. i 7-13; but 
further specimens will be found in the 
dying utterance of Mattathias (chap. i1 
49-08), in the eulogium on Judas (chap. 

1 See the comment on the passage, where an 


attempt has been made to give the rhythmic 
effect of the original. 
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ili, 3-9), in his prayers (chaps. ii. 18-22 ; 
iv. 8-II, 30-33; Vil 41, 42), in the 
prayer of the Jews on the height over 
against Jerusalem (chap. iil. 50-53), and 
in the last words of Epiphanes (chap. vi. 
10-13). It is remarkable that the poetic 
passages are contained, all of them, in the 
first seven chapters; and even of the 
highly rhetorical passages there is one 
only (chap. xiv. 8-15) which belongs to a 
later portion of the treatise. This will 
be seen to be a matter of some im- 
portance, when we come to consider the 
probable “sources” of the narrative.! 
The work, as we have it, is written in 
Hellenistic Greek, like the Septuagint 
and the New Testament. Itis, however, 
even more full than most Hellenistic 
Greek, of marked and sometimes harsh 
Hebraisms. ‘This point will be further 
considered in a later section.? The 
peculiar words (awa Aeyopeva) are not 
many in number. The following are all 
that have been noticed :—éfovdérwors 
ve i. 39), povoxrovia (ib. 24), SeAcopae 
iv. 8, 21, &c.), dowdiony (iv.57), 64npa for 
Opnpot (vill. 7, &c.), SeAdYuyxos (Vill. 15), 
efovoraler Par (x. 70), poyéw for péyw (xi. 
5, 11), reAwvetc Oat (xill. 39), arooxopriLes 
Xi. 55), 63AodoTéw (XIV. 32), émvovotpépor 
cr 44), and ddaipeua (xv. 5). Besides 
these, a certain number of words are 
employed in new and strange senses, as 
dtagtoAy in chap. vill. 7, adpvvw in chap. 
viii. 14, and wapdoracts in chap. xv. 32. 


§ III], AUTHENTICITY OF THE NARRATIVE. 


Serious attempts to impugn the authen- 
ticity of the history contained in the First 
Book of Maccabees were made in the 
last century. E. T. Wernsdorf in the 
year 1746, and his brother Gottfried in 
1747, subjected the work to a ngid ex- 
amination, and believed that they had 
discovered in it historical errors so nu- 
merous and important as to deprive it of 
all authority. But the discussion which 
these attacks raised terminated in favour 
of the work impugned, and among modern 
critics of the literature of the period there 


1 See below, § VII. * See § V. 

3 See E. H. Wernsdorf’s § De fontibus historize 
Syriw,’ Lipsiz, 1746; and Gottf. Wernsdorf’s 
‘Comment. hist. crit. de fide librorum Maccab., 
Vratisl., 1747. 
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is scarcely one who does not, expressly 
or by implication, allow the Book to be 
of the highest value, trustworthy in the 
main, and an authority for the history of 
the period second to no other. De 
Wette says of it, that it is “‘im Ganzen 
sehr glaubwiirdig, genau chronologisch, 
und sich vor den andem historischen 
Erzeugnisser dieser Zeit vortheilhaft aus- 
zeichnend.”! Ewald remarks: ‘The 
author was probably one of the first who 
embraced the whole compass of these 
thirty or forty years in a popular narra- 
tive, and his work s#// breathes the freshest 
inspiration of the peculiar elevation and 
glory of the time. In simple language it 
reproduces the clearest recollection of the 
full and many-sided truth of this great 
age, and its various development.”? Both 
he and Dean Stanley base their narrative 
of the period mainly upon the statements 
of the writer of the Book, whose means 
of information they regard as good, and 
his honesty as unimpeachable. 

The evidence of authenticity may be 
summed up under the two heads of 
external and internal evidence. The 
external evidence is somewhat scanty, 
owing to the fact that the remains of 
classical antiquity which bear upon the 
period and country are less copious than 
might have been desired. Still, the 
history recorded has many points of 
agreement with Polybius, Appian, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and Porphyry (ap. Euseb. 
‘Chron. Can.’), and also some with the 
epitomes of Livy’s later books, with 
Justin, and with Granius Licinianus ; 
while it nowhere contradicts any state- 
ments of these writers, except where they 
are at variance one with another. It is, 
moreover, in complete harmony with 
the coins of the Syrian kings belonging 
to the period, and with the evidence— 
slight, no doubt, but not unimportant 
—furnished by the coins of Judea. 

Internal evidence of authenticity is 
furnished, first, by the general air of 
probability in the narrative, and especially 
by the entire absence from it of the 
miraculous element. Considering the 
circumstances of the time, the prevalent 
exaltation of spirit and strength of faith, 


' *Einleitung in das Alt. Test.,’ § 299, p. 398. 
* * History of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 465, E. T. 
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it might have been expected that a similar 
tone would have pervaded the narrative 
to that which we find in the Second 
Book, where miraculous appearances are 
of frequent occurrence, and the continual 
active interposition of God in human 
affairs is a fundamental idea. In the 
First Book this idea finds no place, or at 
any rate no further place than is involved 
in the belief that “ the effectual fervent 
prayer ofa righteous man availeth much” 
(James v.16. Comp. 1 Macc. iv. 10-14, 
30-34; vii. 41-43; xi. 71, 72). The 
successes of the Jews are the result of 
faith in God, and of earnest appeals to 
Him for protection and assistance, but 
are not accomplished by any visible 
supematural agency. Secondly, the 
writer shews his candour and love of 
truth by an unsparing exposure of all the 
shortcomings of his own people—of their 
sinfulness, their half-heartedness, their 
defeats, their frequent despondency. On 
the other hand, he does not unduly dis- 
parage his people’s adversaries. Having 
once designated Epiphanes as “‘a wicked 
root” (fifa dyaprwAds, chap. i. 10), he 
abstains from any further word of dis- 
praise. He bestows no abusive epithet 
on any Syrian general, neither on Lysias, 
nor Bacchides, nor Nicanor, nor Cende- 
beeus.! Again, there is a moderation in 
his estimates of numbers which is remark- 
able,? indicating, as it does, a clear 
intention of not overstepping the truth. 
Finally, there is a particularity and exact- 
ness in his geographical notices, such as 
belongs commonly to authentic narra- 
tives, while it rarely characterises those 
which are fictitious, mainly or wholly. 
Still, though the work is to be regarded 
as, in the main, a thoroughly credible 


' Contrast the practice of the writer of the 
Second Book Vv. 243 vii. 29, ra &c. 3 
viii. 32, 343 ix. 28; xii. 353 xv. 3, 32). 

. the’ largest Syrian force mentioned in 
1,Macc. consists of 120,000 foot and 8,000 horse 
(ch. xv. 13)—not an extra t estimate, con- 
sidering that Antiochus the Great had 170,000 
men at Magnesia (App. ‘Syriaca,’ § 32). The 
greatest number of Syrians slain in any one battle 
is 5,000 (ch. iv. 34; vii. 32) ; the entire number 
of Syrians slain, 26,800. The author of the 
Second Book, on the other hand, makes the 
slain twice 20,000, twice a little over 20,000, 
twice 25,000, once 30,000, and once 35,000 
(ch. xv. 27); while his total of slain mounts up 
to 221,100! 
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history, it must be confessed that it con- 
tains a considerable number of mistakes. 
These belong especially to the portions 
of the history which treat of foreign 
nations, and of times somewhat remote 
from the writers own day. In his 
sketch of the rise and progress of the 
Macedonian power, the writer wrongly 
states, 1. That Alexander the Great 
“ slew the kings of the earth” (chap. 1 
2); 2. That on his death-bed he made a 
partition of his kingdom among his 
friends (ib. 6) ; and 3. That these friends 
‘aif put crowns upon their heads” (ib. 
9). His longer and more elaborate 
account of the growth and character of 
the Roman Republic contains the follow- 
ing errors:—1. That the Romans had, 
in B.C, 161, “ brought the Galatians under 
tribute ” (chap. vill. 2); 2. That, by the 
same time, they had conquered the whole 
of Spain (ib. 4); 3. That the elephants 
brought into the field by Antiochus the 
Great at the battle of Magnesia amounted 
to 120, whereas the real number was 54 
(ib. 6); 4. That Antiochus was taken 
prsoner in the engagement (ib. 7); 
5. That India formed a portion of his 
dominions at the time (ib. 8); 6. That 
India and Media were ceded by Anti- 
ochus to Rome and made over by Rome 
to Eumenes (ib.); 7. That the Greeks 
aimed at invading Italy and destroying 
Rome (ib. 9); 8. That the Romans had 
conquered Greece before B.c. 161 (ib. 
10); 9. That the number of the Roman 
Senate was 320 (ib. 15); ro. That the 
Senate sat daily (ib.); 411. That the 
Romans were governed by a single 
annual magistrate (ib. 16); and 12. That 
“there was neither envy nor emulation 
among them” (ib.). The number and 
character of these errors detract seriously 
from the authority of the writer as a 
general historian, but leave his credibility 
in respect of his own nation and times un- 
touched, He may not indeed be always 
absolutely correct on these subjects ; 
but his testimony is not to be set aside 
without very strong counter-evidence. 


§ IV. Unity or THE WorK, 


The unity of the work has not, so far 
as we are aware, been called in question. 
The unity of its plan is evident; and 
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though a greater elevation of style cha- 
racterises the portion anterior to the 
death of Judas! (chaps. i.-ix. 18), yet the 
difference is not very marked, and there 
is One passage in a later chapter (chap. 
xiv. 4-15) where the author takes almost 
as high a flight as in any section of the 
earlier narrative. The diction is through- 
out uniform; and there are one or two 
peculiarities of the writer which may be 
traced through the whole Book from first 
to last. The most striking of these is his 
reticence with respect to the Holy Name, 
which occurs, according to the best 
manuscripts, once only in the entire 
history (chap. iv. 24). The usual mode 
of avoidance is a substitution of the word 
“Heaven” for “God” or “ Lord,”? 
while sometimes there is a mere awkward 
omission, which our translators have 
thought it necessary to supply.> Another 
peculiarity is exactness with respect to 
dates; and this is a feature equally 
conspicuous throughout.‘ 


§ V. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE AND AUTHOR. 


That the First Book of Maccabees 
abounds in Hebraisms of a marked and 
somewhat harsh character is generally 
admitted. Such phrases as “recovering 
the Law out of the hand of the Gentiles” 
(chap. un. 48), “walking according to a 
man’s sayings” (chap. vi. 23), “finding 


Javour in men's sight” (x. 60), “the book 


of the days of his priesthood ” (chap. xvi. 
24), are unmistakable, and betray a fami- 
liarity with Semitic turns of expression 
which sufficiently indicates the ethnic 
type whereto the writer belonged. But 
it has been questioned whether this would 
by itself prove that the original work was 
written in Hebrew, since “ the Hebraisms 
which exist are,” it is said, “such as 
might have been naturalised in the 
Hebrew-Greek of Palestine.”® The writer 


? See above, § IT. 

* See ch. ili. 50, 60 ; iv. 10, 40; ix. 463 xvi. 3 

* As in ch. 1. 62; ii. 21, 26; iii, 22, 53, 60; 
iv. 10, 533 xvi. 3. In ch. iii. 18, vii. 27, and 
vii. 41, the MSS. have two dota one sup- 
pressing, the other expressing, the Holy Name. 

* See ch. i. 54; ii. 70; iii. 375 iv. 52; vi. 16, 
20; Vil. 1, 493 1X. 3, 545 x. 1, 57, 673 xi. 19; 
xiii. 41, 515 xiv. I, 273 xv. 103 xvi. 14. 

* Smith, ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. ii. 
p. 172. 
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might have been a Semite, a native of 
Palestine, a Jew, and yet have written in 
Greek, as did James and John, Peter, 
Mark, and Jude. If this had been the 
case, his Greek would no doubt have 
been deeply tinged with a Hebraistic 
character. Is it more deeply tinged 
than would be accounted for by this 
hypothesis? It is difficult to give a 
decided answer to this question; but 
our Own impression is that, even apart 
from any external testimony, sound criti- 
cism would have pronounced the work 
a translation from a Semitic original.! 


? It is impossible fully to exhibit the evidence 
on which our impression rests, but the following 
list of Hebraisms in the first half of the first 
chapter may be taken as a sample of it :— 


Chi. 1. Kal éyévero, as an opening phrase, 
corresponds to the Heb. "1 (Judg. i. 1; 


Ruth i. 13 Nehem. i. 1; Esth. i. 1, &c.). 
Mardga: for ‘‘to defeat” corresponds to the 
Hebrew use of N37. 7 yh Xerreselu literally 
renders the Heb. O'FID yoS. 

Ch. i: 3, 
MB Sy. 
25 o>, 

Ch.i. 4. "Eyévorro eis pédpoyv literally renders 
pod 7) (Gen. xlix. 15). 

Chi. 10. Kal éemaAnduvay ev tH vi literally 
renders #182 327"). 

Ch, i. 11. "Pile (of a man) literally renders 
we. 

Ch. i. 12, Arabéo@ar S:a6HKny literally renders 
PAWS NID, Kv«A@ (quer) literally renders 2°2D, 

Ch. i. 13. Kal iyabvvOn 5 Adyos ev dpOadmois 
literally renders °3‘Y2 30 320%), 

Ch. i. 16. 
wornpdy literally renders YIN nitvy? m5n" 
(2 Kings xvii. 17). mae 

Ch. i. 17. Kal jroiuacbn 7 Bacireia literally 
renders 12212127 jDM), 

Ch. i. 18. 
733 2003. 

Ch. 1. 19. Kal &recov tpavuatia: moddol lite- 
rally renders O° DPM DD, ’Axd mpoodmov 
abrov literally renders IBN, 


"Ev@miov avrovd literally renders 


"Ernpén 7 kapdia literally renders 


Kal émpa@noavy tov mojoat 7d 


"Ev bxAw Bape? literally renders 


Ch. i. 23. Thy tpdme(av rijs mpodécews literally 
renders ND Y!d0 rmbe, 

Ch. i. 24. Ta Kein ra émOuunta literally 
renders 7790 b>, 

Ch. i. 29. Kal ecelabn NY? emi ToVs KaTOLKOUYTAS 
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The matter, however, is one which we 
need not call in the aid of criticism to 
determine. The positive testimony of 
antiquity is such as to leave no doubt on 
the subject. Origen informs us that the 
title under which the work was known in 
his day was ‘ Sarbeth Sarbaneel,’ which 
is a Hebrew and not a Greek description 
of its contents,' while Jerome states that 
he was acquainted with a Hebrew text 
which he evidently regarded as the 
original. As Origen and Jerome are at 
once the most critical of the Fathers, and 
the best acquainted with the Hebrew 
language and literature, their testimony 
must be looked upon as entirely decisive 
of the point here under discussion. 

Concerning the author, tradition is 
wholly silent. The internal evidence 
shews him to have been a Palestinian 
Jew, an earnest patriot, and a devout 
member of the orthodox party. He is 
deeply impressed with the heroism of the 
national leaders, and bent on glorifying 
them, yet not to the extent of concealing 
their errors or reverses. ‘There is no 
appearance of his having actually taken 
part in the events which he relates ; but 
his sympathy with those who were at the 
head of affairs is so keen that it is diff- 
cult to suppose him unacquainted with 
them. He is a man, however, of the pen 
rather than of the sword, and probably 
belonged to the literary class which 
sprang into being under the stimulating 


a’tTny literally renders mae oy VON vm, 
’Eveducato aicxvvny literally renders nwa vin, 

Che %.:30, Mera ee AuepGy literally 
renders DYD* DIN jl, ”Apxovra poporoylas 
literally renders DID "Wy, 

Cha, 31; 
rally renders pidys 73°3 WON, 

Ch. i. 32. ’Emarate xAnyhy KeyaAnyv literally 
renders nov na’ 30, 

Ch. 1,33. Kal évenupice aupi ab’tny literally 
renders UND ADIW, 

Ch. i. 38. Bi 
ders Yr jOy?. 

l Sarbeth sarbane-el is thought to be put for 
Gy sa say maw, “History of the princes of 
the Sons of God” (De Wette, Grimm) ; but is, 


in any case, a Semitic, and not a Greek title. 
? Prolog. Galeat. 


Kal €AdAnoe Adyous eipnuixous lites 


Eis d:¢80A0v movnpoy literally rene 
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influence of the great national movement 
and development of the Maccabean 
times. 


§ VI. DaTE oF COMPOSITION. 


The statement in chap. xiii. 30, that the 
splendid monument which Simon erected 
to the memory of his father and brothers 
was still standing in the writer's day, at 
once removes him by a not inconsider- 
able interval from the period of Simon’s 
accession, B.C. 143. It does not, how- 
ever, remove him from it by such an 
interval as the ordinary reader might 
suppose, since the disturbed state of 
Palestine must be taken into account, 
and the likelihood that some of the ene- 
mies of the Asmonzan dynasty might 
have destroyed any monument of their 
glory before it had stood very long. 
Grimm’s estimate! of “thirty years” as 
the shortest period that can be supposed 
to be intended is a tolerably fair one; 
and we might therefore conclude from 
this passage alone that the Book before 
us was probably not written earlier than 
about B.C. 113. 

It has been generally concluded from 
the closing words of the Book (ch. xvi. 
23, 24), that a still later date must be 
assigned to it. The writer, it is said, 
speaks of the reign of John Hyrcanus as 
if it were over, thereby implying that he 
outlived him, and wrote after his death.? 
Now John Hyrcanus died in B.c. 106. 
It is impossible, however, to prove from 
the words of the writer in the passage 
adduced, that John Hyrcanus was not 
still living when he penned them. He 
merely says that his deeds, from the hime 
that he became high-priest, were written 
in the high-priestly chronicles. He says 
nothing of his death or bunal. No 
doubt his words are modelled upon those 
with which the writers of Kings and 
Chronicles wind up their account of each 
monarch upon his demise ; but they 
differ in containing no mention of a 
funeral or of a successor. Those critics 
seem to have reason on their side who 


1 ¢Der Erste Buch der Maccabider erklart,’ 
Einleitung, § 7, p. xxiv. 

* De Wette, ‘Einleitung in das Alt. Test.,’ 
§ 300; Grimm, ‘Einleitung,’ 4s. ¢.; Ewald, 
* History of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 463, E. T. 
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have concluded that the First Book of 
Maccabees may have been written in the 
time of John Hyrcanus, but at an ad- 
vanced period of his reign? (say B.c. 
116—106). 

We thus obtain the earliest probable 
date for the composition. The latest 
probable date is more difficult to deter- 
mine. The grounds of argument are 
here, comparatively speaking, intangible 
and matters of opinion. . The considera- 
tion of style is thought to indicate a date 
at least a century earlier than any por- 
tion of the New Testament. The simple 
faith which runs through the account 
given of Roman disinterestedness (chap. 
viii. 12~16) could not possibly have out- 
lived the proceedings of Pompey, when 
in B.C, 63 he took Jerusalem, and is 
likely to have come to an end much 
earlier. The jubilant and triumphant 
tone of the narrative is unsuitable to any 
time later than the close of the reign of 
John Hyrcanus, since troubles then set 
in, which continued, at any rate, till the 
accession of Herod the Great. The 
life and spirit of the narrative, and the 
minuteness of the geographical and local 
details, are also in favour of a compara- 
tively early composition. Altogether 
B.C. ro5—the year after the death of 
Hyrcanus—seems to be the latest date 
that is at all probable, though a date 
later than this by thirty or forty years 
cannot be said to be altogether im- 
possible.? 


§ VII. Sources oF THE WorRK. 


The writer clearly possesses a number 
of state-documents, which he regards as 
authentic, and inserts, either in full or 
else in an abbreviated form, in his narra- 
tive. Such are: 1. The letter of the 
Romans to the Jewish people (chap. viii. 
23-32), sent by Eupolemus and Jason, 


! Hengstenberg, ‘Authentie des Daniel,’ p. 
293; Bertheau, ‘De Secundo Maccabeorum 
libro,’ p. 27; Westcott in Dr. W. Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. ii, p. 173. 

* See the arguments of Grimm, in his ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ § 7, p. xxv., who assigns for the date 
the interval between B.c. I0§ and B.c. 64; and 
compare, on the other side, Ewald (4 5. ¢.), who 
suggests B.C. 105 definitely, and Westcott in 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary,’ who places the composition. 
between B.c. 120 and B.C, 100. 
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the ambassadors dispatched to Rome by 
Judas Maccabeus ; 2. The letter of Alex- 
ander Balas to Jonathan (chap. x.18-20), 
granting him the office of High Priest ; 

3. The letter of Demetrius I. to the 
Jewish people, offering terms of peace 
and alliance (chap. x. 25-45); 4. The 
letter of Demetrius II. to Jonathan, 
which was to be “set in a conspicuous 
place” (chap. xi. 30-37); 5. The letter of 
Jonathan to the Lacedzmonians, pro- 
posing a renewal of friendship and 
brotherhood (ch. xii. 6-18); 6. The pre- 
vious letter of Areus, king of Sparta, to 
Onias I., the High Priest (ch. xii, 20-23); 
7. The letter of Demetrius II. to Simon 
the High Priest, renewing friendship and 
granting privileges (chap. xill. 36-40) ; 
&. The letter of the Lacedzemonians to 
Simon renewing friendship (ch. xiv. 20— 
23); 9. The decree of the Jewish people 
establishing the high priesthood in 
Simon’s family and conferring various 
privileges upon him (chap. xiv. 27-45) ; 
10. The letter of Antiochus Sidetes to 
Simon proposing alliance and extending 
Simon’s privileges (chap. xv. 3-9); and 
11. The circular letter of the Romans, 
addressed to states and kingdoms under 
their influence, on behalf of the Jews 
(ch. xv. 16-21). These documents have 
a general air of authenticity about 
them; but it has to be borne in mind 
that they are, at the best, translations 
of translations, having been written 
originally either in Latin or Greek, then 
translated by the author of the Book 
into the later Hebrew, and from this 
again rendered into Greek by the Greek 
translator of the Book, who is not 
likely to have had access to the original 
documents, 

It has sometimes been supposed that, 
besides these written authorities — au- 
thorities of great value, but scattered and 
discontinuous—our author may have had 
access to a set of state papers, which 
contained something like an unbroken 
history of his nation from the time of the 
completion of the Second Temple, B.c. 
lie Ewald supposes that “the high- 

ie journals were kept up continually 
after e foundation of the new temple,” 
and that “after the Asmonzans became 
high-priests and national princes, they 
were elevated to the rank of the previous 
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annals of the kingdom.”! He even 
quotes 1 Macc. xvi.:23, 24 as favouring 
this view.? But though that passage 
distinctly proves the keeping of such 
journals from the accession of John Hyr- 
canus (B.C. 135), it furnishes an argument 
against, rather than for, their composi- 
tion during the preceding period. For 
it is difficult to conceive of any reason 
having determined the writer of the Book 
on concluding his own narrative with the 
accession of John, other than the fact 
that he considered the existence of the 
high-priestly chronicles from that date to 
render the continuance of his history 
unnecessary.* In fact, the troubles of 
the time were so great from the begin- 
ning of the oppression of Epiphanes, 
B.C. 170, to the accession of Simon, 
B.C. 143, that we can scarcely imagine 
any records kept, so that the question 
seems to narrow itself to this: Did or 
did not Simon leave an official record of 
his high-priesthood? The answer would 
seem to be, that, however probable it 
may appear that he would have done so, 
there is no evidence that he did. In any 
case, the high-priestly journals must have 
failed our author for the greater portion 
of the time whereof he treats, and it 
becomes necessary to consider whether 
we cannot trace his main narrative, 
certainly or probably, to a different 
source, 

It has been suggested that he took his 
account of the origin of the insurrection 
and of the exploits of Judas from an 
earlier literary work treating expressly of 
that period.‘ His own words in chap. ix. 
22 have been supposed to imply that 
such a work existed; and the peculiarly 
poetical character of the portion of the 
Book dealing with the history of Judas 
has been thought to be best accounted 


‘ History of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 462, E. T. 

. 5c note * ad Joc. 

* See the remarks of Grimm (‘ Einleitung,’ 
§ 6, p. xxiii.), ‘‘Da der Berichterstatter unter 
Verweisung auf Johan. Hyrcan’s Jahrbiicher den 
Faden der Erzdhlung gerade da fallen lisst, wo 
ihn diese Jahrbiicher aufnehmen, so scheinen 
iiber die ten und Schicksale der drei Vor- 
ganger Hyrcan’s keine d en Jahrbiicher 
vorhanden esen zu seyn, indem in solchem 
Falle der Verfasser sein Unternehmen fiir iiber- 
fliissig erachtet haben wiirde.” 

mith, ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. ii. 
p 171. 
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for by the view that he there transcribed 
from a work cast in a poetic mould. But 
this argument, though ingenious, is weak. 
It is certainly not said in ch. ix. 22, that 
any written account existed of the ex- 
ploits of Judas except that of our author ; 
and the difference of tone between the 
earlier and later chapters of his treatise 
is sufficiently explained by the superior 
grandeur and pathos of the events related 
in the former. The most heroic deeds 
contained in his history were those of 
Mattathias and Judas; the latter phases 
of the war were, comparatively, common- 
place. Thus the style merely varies with 
the subject-matter. 

If then the writer is not to be viewed 
as having derived the general facts of his 
history either from a chronicle kept by 
the High Priests and deposited in the 
archives of the kingdom, or from any 
work of an earlier historian, what other 
source is there which can be regarded as 
open to him? The answer to this ques- 
tion is twofold. In the first place, it is 
quite possible that he may have written 
largely from his own recollections. If he 
wrote, as Ewald supposes, in B.C. 105, 
and was seventy years old at the time, 
which cannot be regarded as improbable, 
his boyhood would have synchronised 
with the time of Mattathias and Judas, 
his early manhood with that of Jonathan, 
and his middle age with the pontificate 
of Simon, so that the bulk of his history 
would be an account of the events of his 
own day. If, on the other hand, he was 
a comparatively young man when he 
wrote, he would have had to obtain his 
facts from those among his elder con- 
temporaries who had witnessed and 
shared in the transactions. As there are 
now (1887) living many Waterloo heroes, 
sO in B.c. 105 there would have existed 
in the Jewish community persons who 
had seen the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion ” on the altar of burnt sacrifice, who 
had fled into the wilderness with Mat- 
tathias, and fought in the early battles of 
Judas. In default of personal experience 
the writer would naturally have recourse 
to these veterans, and would receive at 
their mouth the graphic descriptions, so 
minute, so exact, so full of geographical 
detail, which charm us in his narrative, 
On the whole, it may be said that the 
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work is most probably based in part upon 
the writers personal knowledge of the 
facts which he records, more largely upon 
inquiries which he had made of persons 
present at events which he did not him- 
self witness, and partly also, but to a 
comparatively small extent, on documents 
laid up in the Jewish archives or inscribed 
on bronze tablets and set up in some 
public place in Jerusalem (chap. xi. 37; 
xiv. 18, 27). 


§ VIII. Reticious TonE anp CuHa- 
RACTER. 


The strong religious feeling of the 
writer, his deep regard for the Law, the 
Temple, and the Temple worship, his 
horror at the profanities of Epiphanes 
and the blasphemies of Nicanor, and his 
earnest belief in a superintending Provi- 
dence, are very apparent. But he is 
careful not to obtrude the religious ele- 
ment into his narrative unnecessarily. 
His nature is particularly reverent aad 
reticent. He declines, as a general rule, 
to introduce into his treatise the Holy 
Names of “God” and “ Lord,” whereby 
the Supreme Being was commonly desig- 
nated. He does not even expressly 
refer the triumphant successes of the 
Maccabean princes to the Divine protec- 
tion and assistance, It would not, per- 
haps, be remarkable that he mentions no 
miraculous occurrence as taking place 
during the war, but for the fact that the 
authors of the Second and Third Books 
relate so many. It is clear that he him- 
self believed the successes of the Asmo- 
nzeans to have been achieved, without 
miraculous interference, by the ordinary 
action of those causes and laws which 
govern the world. Among these causes, 
however, he assigned an important place 
to the action of God upon men’s minds, 
whereby courage is infused or a panic 
fear produced, so that “the victory of 
battle standeth not in the multitude of an 
host” (chap. iii. 19), but “ many are shut 
up into the hands of a few ” (ib. 18). 

The principle of reticence on sacred 
subjects may also have caused the 
absence from his writings of any clear 
notice of the Messianic hopes which pre- 
vailed in his day, and which appear from 


! See above, § IV., seb fin. 
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the ‘ Psalms of Solomon’ and the ‘ Book 
of Enoch,’ works of the same age, to 
have been raised to a high pitch by the 
successes of the Maccabean princes in 
their struggle after independence. He 
has indeed, in one place, a regretful 
reference to the suspension of prophecy 
in the past (chap. ix. 27), and twice he 
“ anticipates the future coming of a Pro- 
phet as of one who should make a direct 
revelation of the will of God (chap. iv. 
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46), and supersede the temporary 
arrangements of a merely civil dynasty 
(chap. xiv. 41).”! But the Messianic idea 
occupies no prominent place in his Book, 
which is narrative, not didactic; and. 
which, so far as it teaches at all, teaches 
by example, not by inculcation of belief 
or even definite statements of doctrine. 


1 Westcott in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
vol. il. p. 174 
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CHAPTER I. 


14 Antiochus gave leave to set up the fashions 
of the Gentiles in alem, 22 and - 
st, and the temple tn tt, $7 and set up t 
the abomination of desolation, 63 and ee 
those that did circumcise their children. 


ea it happened, after that 

Alexander son of Philip, the 
Macedonian, who came out of the 
land of 'Chettiim, had smitten Darius ! 
king of the Persians and Medes, that 


B.C. 
cir. 332. 


Or, 
Chethissse. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 1. PRELIMINARY HISTORICAL 
SKETCH. 


1-9. The author introduces his narrative 

les brief summary of the events which had 
placed the Jews under Greek rule—to wit, 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, and 
the continued power of his successors. 
These events covered a space of a hundred 
and -six years (B.C. 331-175), counting 
from the battle of Arbela. It is remarkable 
that he makes no mention of the circum- 
stances, that, in the original division of 
Alexander’s empire, Judza fell to apa l 
king of Egypt; and that its transfer to S 
did not take place till B.c. 203, when if it 
voluntarily placed itself under the Seleucidz. 


1. And it bhappened.| ‘The Greek words, 
kal ¢yévero, are a translation of the Hebrew 
wvaythi, so frequently used by the Old Testa- 
ment writers at the commencement of their 
narratives (Josh. 1.1; Judg.i.1; Ruth i. 1; 
1 Sam. i.1; Neh.i.1; Esth. i. 1; Jonah i, 1), 
The original intention of the phrase was to 
connect the narrative which it introduced 
with some previous history ; but at the time 
at which this book was written it had lost 
this special force, and was a mere archaism. 
It would be best translated in this place 
“Now it happened.” 


Alexander son of Philip.) Alexander the 
Great is thus distinguished from the Seleucid 
Alexanders (Balas and Zabinas), with whom 
the author and his readers would be familiar. 
They were known respectively as the sons of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Alexander Balas. 


the Macedonian.] The epithet belongs to 
Alexander, not to Philip. It further dis- 
tinguishes ‘him from other Alexanders. 


the land of Chettiim.] Chettiim, or Chittim 


(Num. xxiv. 24; Dan. xi 30), seems 

to have designated Cyprus Gent" ‘A. rare = 
i. 6, § 1), whose chief town in the more ancient 
times was Cition ; but a later usage extended 
the term to the islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor generally, and even to the European 
coast that lay ond them. Here “the 
land of Chettiim” can only be Greece or 
Macedon. Grimm well compares the loose 
oe of the word “ Frank” by Turks 


smitien.] Ie. “defeated.” The writer 
uses the verb srardooo in this sense constantly 
(see ch. iii. 11; iv. 2; v. 7, &c.). It isa 
Hebraism, common in the Septuagint Bees 
xxi. 24; Deut. ii. 33, vil. 2; Josh 
22, 24, &C.). 


Darius king of the Persians.) This is 
Darius III., or Darius Codomannus, the 
same king whose name occurs in Nehem. 
xii, 22, Alexander defeated Darius III. 
twice—at Issus in B.C. 333, and two years 
later at Arbela, in the ancient Assyria. As it 
was this last victory which gave him the 
empire of the East, it is no doubt the one 
here intended. 


and Medes.) It is curious to find “the 
Medes ” still obtaining such honourable men- 
tion. No doubt they were always regarded 
as the chief of the subject nations; but it is 
in the earlier times of the Persian empire that 
their rank is most apparent. In Daniel 
Media even has precedence over Persia (Dan. 
v. 28; vi. 8,12, 15). In Esther the position 
is reversed (Esth. i. 3, 14, 18, 19), except in 
one place (ch. x. 2). In Ezra and Nehemiah 
the Medes drop wholly out of sight. It 
would seem, however, that their honourable 
position was, in point of fact, maintained until 
the close of the rae (Arrian, ‘ Exp. Alex.,’ 
iv. 7, § 2; xii. 4, § 11). 


Vv. 2—3.| 


Che reigned in his stead, the first over 


' Greece, 
2 And made many wars, and won 
many strong holds, and slew the 
kings of the earth, 
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3 And went through to the ends 


of the earth, and took spoils of many , 
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B.C. 


cir. 325. 


Or, Ais 


nations, insomuch that the earth was ;,25;/),, 


quiet before him ; whereupon 
exalted, and his heart was lifted up. 


l exalted 
he was «ra lifted 


up. 


be reigned in his stead, the first over Greece. | 
There is probably some corruption here, or 
some mistranslation of the Hebrew original. 
The Syriac version has—“ he reigned in his 
stead, but previously he had reigned over 
Greece,” and this may give us a clue to the 
real intention of the writer. It is absurd to 
suppose, with Eichhorn and Hengstenberg, 
that he was so ignorant of history as to imagine 
that Darius Codomannus had been King of 
Greece. 


2. And made many wars.| Some of these 
were in Europe, before he crossed into Asia, 
as those with the Triballi and Getz, and 
with the Illyrians. The remainder were in 
Asia, and included his war with Darius and 
his conquests, after Darius’s death, in Bactria, 
Sogdiana, Arachosia, and India. Alexander’s 
career of victory covered the space between 
B.C. 335 and B.C. 324. 


and won many strong holds.| As Thebes, 
in B.C. 335; Miletus, Halicarnassus, and 
Celene, in B.c. 334; Tyre and Gaza, in 
B.C. 332; Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, in 
B.C. 331; Ecbatana and Rhagz in B.c. 330; 
Bactra and Maracanda, in B.c. 329; Choriene 
and the rock of Aornus, in B.C. 327. Alex- 
ander made it a point of honour to take 
every stronghold which refused to submit to 
him (Arrian, ‘ Exp. Alex.’ iii. 30; iv. 17, 18, 
22, &C.). 

and slew the kings of the earth.| This is 
scarcely a correct statement, since Alexander’s 
clemency was remarkable. Probably the 
writer was not intimately acquainted with 
the great conqueror’s history, and moreover 
expressed himself rhetorically, meaning simply 
that he prevailed over all his adversaries. It 
is quite inadmissible to regard him as alluding, 
in such a connection as the present, to the 
murder of Clitus, or the execution of sus- 
pected officers. 


3. And went through to the ends of the 
earth.| Samarcand, the Sutlej, and the Indian 
Ocean were “ends of the earth” to all but a 
select few in the first and second centuries 
B.c. Alexander’s soldiers had themselves 
complained, by the mouth of Coenus, that he 
had led them to the extreme limit of the 
habitable world (“ Pzne in ultimo mundi fine 
consistimus.” Q. Curt. ‘ Hist. Al.’ ix. 3). 


and took spoils.| The booty which Alex- 
ander acquired in the course of his conquests 
was, according to all accounts, immense. At 


Issus the Persian camp was found full of 
gold and silver plate, the royal tent exceeding 
all others in magnificence. A large treasure 
was captured, soon after the battle, at 
Damascus (Arr. ‘ Exp. Alex.’ il. 11, § 13; 
Parmen. ap. Athen. ‘Deipn.’ xiii. p. 607). 
Another considerable gain was made at 
Arbela, after the great fight (Q. Curt. ‘ Hist. 
Al’ v. 1). But all these were small matters 
compared with the enormous captures made 
at Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. ‘The spoils 
of Babylon enabled the victor to give to every 
man in his army sums varying from six 
pounds sterling to eighteen; at Susa the 
treasury contained 50,000 talents, or above 
12,000,000/. of our money; while at Perse- 
polis the value of the precious metals captured 
is reckoned at above 27,000,000/, (See 
Grote, ‘ History of Greece,’ vol. vill. p. 394.) 
When Alexander reached Ecbatana, he de- 
posited there the almost incredible sum of 
180,000 talents, or above 43,000,000/. (Ibid. 
Pp. 400.) 

insomuch that the earth was quiet before 
him.| Literally, “And the earth was quiet 
before him.” No one, z¢., ventured to 
oppose him (compare ch. xi. 38)—his will 
was law to all. 


he was exalted.| Rather, as in the margin, 
“his heart was exalted.” (Compare Hosea 
xili. 6.) The effect produced on Alexander 
by the intoxication of success is abundantly 
noted by profane historians. “ Here,” says 
Curtius (ze. in Parthia), “ he openly gave the 
rein to his desires, and exchanged restraint 
and moderation, the highest excellences of 
exalted fortune, for pride and licence. He 
laid aside the customs of his ancestors, as 
unsuited to his own greatness, and, adopting 
those of the Persian court, aspired to equal 
the lofty grandeur of the gods. He began to 
allow himself to be worshipped by prostrate 
crowds, and aimed at making his victorious 
companions in arms as base and servile as 
their vanquished foes. He assumed the 
diadem of purple spotted with white which 
Darius had worn, and took the Persian habit, 
regardless of the evil omen involved in re- 
placing the ensigns of conquest by those of 
defeat. He boasted that thus he bore the 
spoils of Asia on his person; but in reality 
with the spoils he donned Asiatic manners, 
and added to pride of array an insolent and 
overbearing spirit” (Q. Curt. * Hist. Al.’ vi. 6, 
§ 1; compare Arrian, ‘ Exp. Al? iv. 8, § 7). 
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4 And he Saguiten a mighty strong 


cir. 323. ° 
~** host, and ruled over countries, and 


nations, and ‘kings, who became 
$ 


tributaries unto him. 


5 And after these things he fell 


i Gr. tha | : 1 
oe sick, and perceived 'that he should 


6 Wherefore he called his servants, 


4. he gathered a mighty strong host.) ‘The 
army with which Alexander invaded Asia 
amounted to no more than 30,000 foot and 
4,500 horse (Grote, ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ vol. viii. 
Pp. 305); but the reinforcements which he 
received from time to time were large, and at 
Arbela his troops did not fall far short of 
50,000 (Arr. ‘Exp. Al’ iii. 12). It is not 
probable that he ever collected together a 
much larger force than this. The “strength” 
of his army was in its quality rather than its 
numbers. 


and ruled over ... kings.| The marginal 
“kingdoms” is certainly wrong. By ripavyor 
the writer probably means “satraps,” or 
“rulers of provinces.” Compare Esther Ix. 3, 
where akhashdarpénim, “ satraps,” is rendered 
by rvpavvot. Alexander for the most part 
kept up the Persian satrapial system. In 
some places, however, he allowed petty kings 
to retain their titles (Arrian, il, 13, 203; Hl. 2, 
&ec.; Justin, xi. 10). 

who became tributaries unto him.| t was 
among the main duties of the satraps under 
the Persian governmental system to collect 
the tribute of the several provinces and remit 
it to the Court. Hence had arisen the 
immense accumulations already mentioned. 
(See the comment on wv. 3.) It was Alex- 
ander’s intention to continue the same system 
(Grote, ‘ Hist. of Greece,’ vol. vill. p. 469); but 
he had scarcely time to establish it fully 
before his premature death. 


5. he fell sick.| Literally, “he fell upon 
his bed,” or, as we say, “took to his bed.” 
(Compare Judith vii. 3, where nearly the same 
expression Is used.) Alexander’s illness lasted 
nine days (Arrian, vil. 25, 263 Plut.¢ Vit. Alex.’ 
$76); but it was only for the last two days 
that he remained in bed without rising. 


and perceived that he should die.| Alexander 
secms scarcely to have realised the fact that 
he was dying until very shortly before he be- 
came speechless. Had he done so, he would 
probably have taken more decided steps with 
rezard to the succession than he did. 


6. he called bis servants.| By “his ser- 
vants” the writer means “his courtiers.” 
Compare 1 Kings xi. 26, xvi. 93 2 Kings 
xxi. 235 Matt. xiv. 2, &c. 
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such as were honourable, and had 
been brought up with him from his 
youth, and parted his kingdom among 
them, while he was yet alive. 

7 So Alexander reigned twelve 
years, and then died. 

8 And his servants bare rule every 
one in his place. 


such as were bonourable.| Or “such as 
were held in repute.” 

brought up with him from bis youth.| ‘The 
‘‘ Companions,” as they were called—reduced 
by the deaths of Hephzstion, Parmenio, Phi- 
lotas, and Clitus to some nine or ten—were 
Antigonus, Cassander, Craterus, Leonnatus, 
Lysimachus, Meleager, Menander, Perdiccas, 
Pithon, and Seleucus. ‘The Macedonian 
system placed the young nobles on a near 
equality with the heir-apparent. 

parted his kingdom among them, while be 
was yet alive.| Here the author reports an 
incorrect tradition, or follows an untrust- 
worthy authority. Few facts of history are 
more certain than that the great Macedonian 
made no disposition of his dominions before 
his decease. In his last hours the problem 
which suggested itself to him was, who 
should be his successor. He never con- 
ceived the idea of dividing his empire. It 
was to go “to him who was worthiest,” 
according to his last words; to Perdiccas, 
according to his last act, the transfer to that 
general of his signet-ring. When, however, 
political exigencies had produced the parti- 
tion of his dominions, the rumour soon 
spread that this had been done by Alex- 
ander’s desire. The general report was, 
that he had made the division by will 
(Q. Curt. ‘Hist. Al? x. 10, § 5; Amm. 
Marc. xxili. 6; Mos. Chor. ‘ Hist. Arm.’ it 
1; Joh. Mal. ‘Chronograph.’ vill. p. 195; 
Diod. Sic., xx. 81). It would seem, how- 
ever, from the present passage, that there 
was another version of the story also cur- 
rent, by which the distribution made after 
his demise was said to be in accordance with 
instructions given by him upon his death- 
bed. Both reports may be traced to the 
desire of legitimating what had been done 
by referring it to the express commandment, 
spoken or written, of the half-deified king. 

9. dlexander reigned twelve years.\| From 
July, Bc. 336, to May, Bc. 323 (Clinton, 
‘F. H. vol. ii, pp. 281-284), or twelve 
years and ten months, seemingly. Diodorus 
says (Xvi. 117), twelve years and seven 
months; Arrian (vii. 28), twelve years and 
eight months. 

8. his servants bare rule every one in bis 


B.C 
Cir. 32} 


Vv. 9—I0.| 
g And after his death they all put 


crowns upon themselves ; so did their 
sons after them many years: and evils 
were multiplied in the earth. 


weg Ptolemy, son of Lagus, in Egypt; 
ithon in Media; Antigonus in Phrygia, 
Lycia, and Pamphylia; Eumenes the Car- 
dian in Cappadocia; Leonnatus in Mysia; 
Lysimachus in Thrace; Menander in Lydia; 
Asander in Caria; Philotas in Cilicia; Lao- 
medon in Syria; Antipater and Craterus, as 
guardians and regents for Philip Arrhidzus, 
in Macedon. 


9. after his death they all put crowns upon 
themselves.| The author does not state that 
the crowns were assumed immediately after 
Alexander’s death, nor does he, in all proba- 
bility, intend his expression, “they a// put 
crowns upon themselves,” to be taken lite- 
rally. The greater part of the chiefs above 
named did assume the diadem; and ulti- 
mately all the fragments of Alexander’s 
empire became 4ingdoms under crowned 
rulers. It is the latter fact which the author 
has specially in his mind. 

their sons after them.| All the monarchies 
formed out of Alexander’s empire were here- 
cst the right of succession belonging to 
the eldest son. Naturally, each such prince 
assumed the diadem on his father’s demise. 


many years.| From Alexander’s death, in 
B.C. 323, to the accession of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, in B.C. 175, was a hundred and forty- 
eight years—nearly a century and a half. 
During the whole of this time “evils were 
multiplied upon the earth.” Ewald says of 
“the Greek age,” as he calls it: “The first 
decades of this period passed away amid the 
continuous wars of Alexander, and the sti// 
more devastating campaigns of his successors, 
which were little favourable to the fusion of 
the two nationalities. Beneath the tinsel 
of Greek culture the times were exceedingly 
disordered; and all the nations of Asia had 
much to suffer from the craving for new do- 
minions and the perpetual wars of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, whose own thirst for 
conquest was only quenched by death” 
(‘History of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 225, E.T.). 
Palestine was, during the whole period, the 
battle-ground between the rival powers of 
Egypt and Syria, whose armies were con- 
tinually traversing the territory, and carrying 
fire and sword into its most sequestered 
districts and hamlets. 


§ 2. ACCESSION OF ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, 
AND COMMENCEMENT OF HELLENIZING 
PRACTICES. 


10-15. From his brief introductory sketch 
the writer passes at a bound to the special 
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a wicked root, Antiochus surnamed 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the 
king, who had been an _ hostage at 


subject of his narrative—the tyranny of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and the events which grew 
out of it. After noting the accession of the 
hated monarch, he gives an account of the 
proceedings soon after taken by a Hellenizing 
party among the Jews themselves, who were 
opposed to the ordinary Hebrew exclusive- 
ness, and desired a fusion with the heathen. 
This party had grown up by degrees under 
the Ptolemaic and Seleucid rule, and em- 
braced a considerable portion of the upper 
and middle classes, who were attracted by 
the culture of the Greeks, by their light- 
heartedness, by the splendour of their cities, 
and the pleasurable character of their amuse- 
ments. ‘The Greeks had built numerous 
towns in Palestine; had introduced their lan- 
guage, literature, and art; had given the Jews 
privileges at Alexandria and elsewhere, and 
studied and appreciated to some extent the 
Jewish sacred writings. Without any vio- 
lent efforts, such as those made by Epiphanes 
(vv. 41-61), there was serious danger of the 
Jews relinquishing all their peculiar tenets 
and usages, and becoming amalgamated with 
Greco- Macedonians. 


10. a wicked root.| The word shdresh 
in Hebrew, and its correspondent, pi¢a, in 
Greek, though properly meaning “ root,” are 
used also to denote a sprout or sapling which 
springs up from an old stem or stock. (Cf. 
Is. x. 10, lili. 2; Rev. v. 5, xxil. 16.) And 
this seems to be its sense here. On the 
“wickedness” of Antiochus Epiphanes, see 
Stanley’s ‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. ili. pp. 288-9 : 
“Antiochus IV. was one of those strange 
characters in whom an eccentricity, touching 
insanity on the left and genius on the right, 
combined with absolute power and lawless 
passion to produce a portentous result. ... 
‘There was an extravagance, a littleness, in 
all his demeanour, which agrees with the un- 
intelligible madman of the Gentile writers, 
and ‘the vile person’ of the Hebrew poets 
and historians.” 


Antiochus surnamed Epiphanes.| Or “illus- 
trious.” Appian ridiculously connects the 
epithet with the sudden appearance (éme- 
cbdvera) Of the monarch on his return from 
his Roman captivity (‘Syriaca,’ § 45). But 
it had been previously borne by Ptolemy V. 
in Egypt, and is evidently on a par with the 
other flattering titles of the time, Euergetes, 
Philadelphus, Eupator, Callinicus, and the 
like. The coins of the king bear the title very 
commonly. 


son of Antiochus.| Epiphanes succeeded 
2 Cc 
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10 And there came out of them B.C. 175. 
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B.C.17s- Rome, and he reigned in the hundred 


and thirty and seventh year of the 
kingdom of the Greeks. 

11 In those days went there out 
of Israel wicked men, who persuaded 
many, saying, Let us go and make 
a covenant with the heathen that are 


his brother, Seleucus IV., Philopator (2 Macc. 
iv. 7); but he was the son of Antiochus III., 
commonly called “ Antiochus the Great.” 
Antiochus III. reigned from B.c. 223 to B.C. 
187; Seleucus IV. from that date to B.c. 175. 


who had been an hostage at Rome.) The 
relative “who” refers to Epiphanes, and not 
to his father. When the Romans quarrelled 
with Antiochus the Great, and, having invaded 
Asia in force, defeated him at Magnesia (5.c. 
190), they required him, as one of the terms 
of peace, to give hostages for his good beha- 
viour. These were twenty in number; and 
among them was his younger son, Antiochus 
(Appian, ‘ Syriaca,’ § 38). Shortly before 
his death (B.C. 176) Seleucus, the elder son 
and successor of Antiochus the Great, ex- 
changed his own son, Demetrius, for his 
brother, Antiochus; and the latter was on 
his way home when Seleucus was murdered 
by Heliodorus, his treasurer (ibid. § 45). 


the hundred and thirty and seventh year of 
the kingdom of the Greeks.| The “era of 
the Greeks” commenced in October, B.c. 
312, when Seleucus Nicator assumed the 
diadem. The 137th year of the Greeks 
would consequently commence in October, 
B.C. 175, and terminate in October, B.c. 174. 
Epiphanes probably became king early in 
this interval. The Seleucid era was not 
only employed by the Syrians, and there- 
fore, naturally, by their subjects the Jews, 
but was even adopted by the independent 
nation of the Parthians, and is found upon 
their coins down to the very close of the 
empire, A.D. 226. (See the author’s ‘Sixth 
Monarchy,’ p. 367.) 


11, In those days.| A common note of 
time in Hebrewand Hellenistic Greek. (See 
Ex. li. 113) Judg. xviii. 3, xix. 13; 1 Sam. 
ili, 1; 2 Kings xx. 1; Matt. in. 1, &c.) It 
always implies a certain vagueness, meaning, 
not “ at that time,” but “about that time.” 


qent there out of Israel wicked men.| Grimm 
compares Deut. xili. 13, where the LXX. 
have €&AOov €& "Iopand cydpes mapavopo.. 
“ Wicked men” was probably in the original 
“sons of Belial.” The writer, it will be ob- 
served, does Epiphanes the justice to allow 
that the first steps in the Hellenizing move- 
ment, to which he is so much opposed, were 
taken by an irreligious party among the 
Jews themselves, who courted the change 
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round about us: for since we de- BCm% 
parted from them 'we have had much ic,._ 
sorrow. pacha 

12 So this device pleased them well. /« =. 

13 Then certain of the people 
were so forward herein, that they 
went to the king, who gave them 


which Epiphanes afterwards strove to bring 
about. Such a latitudinarian spirit first 
shewed itself among the Jews in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, by whom it was 
sternly, and (as it would seem) for a time 
successfully, repressed (Ezra ix and x; 
Nehem. xiii. 1-28). Now it had once more 
broken out, and come toa head. The chief 
patron of the Hellenizing party was Joshua, 
a brother of the high- priest Onias, who 
Grecized his name into Jason, and, betaking 
himself to Antioch, entered into negotiations 
with Epiphanes, which had the results indi- 
cated in vv. 13-15. 


Let us... make a covenant with the beathen 
that are round about us.] The author does 
not mean “with the surrounding heathen 
generally ”—the Syrians, Phoenicians, Phi- 
listines, Arabians, Egyptians, &c.,—but only 
with the Greeks. The Greeks had planted 
so many cities in every part of Palestine, 
that they might well be said to dwell “ round 
about” Judza. That a definite “covenant,” 
or agreement, was made between Jason and 
Epiphanes appears from 2 Macc. iv. 7-10. 


since we departed from them.] Iz. “since 
we separated ourselves off from the rest of 
the world by our peculiar customs,” or, in 
other words, “since we accepted the law of 
Moses as the law of the state.” 


qe have had much sorrow.) Literally, a 
in the margin, “ many evils have found us.” 
No doubt certain inconveniences followed on 
the maintenance by the Jews of their exclo- 
sive position as “ the people of God,” separated 
from and exalted above all the nations of the 
earth. The heathen resented their exclusive- 
ness, and were led to hamper their commerce, 
to inflict on them petty annoyances, and to 
make them the object of their ridicule. These 
inconveniences were magnified into “evils” 
by the Hellenizing party, who proposed to 
escape them by throwing down every barner, 
and effecting a fusion of two incompatible 
religions and nationalities. 


12. this device pleased them well.) Literally, 
“the saying was good in their eyes"—+. 
“ what was said pleased them.” 

13. they went to the king.] Compare 
2 Macc. iv. 7-10, where we learn that. Jason, 
the brother of the high-priest Onias, led the 
embassy. 


v. 14—16.] 


the heathen : 

14 Whereupon “they ' built a place 
of exercise at Jerusalem according to 
es the customs of the heathen: 

15 And ’made themselves uncir- 
7- 18. 
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cumcised, and forsook the holy B.C. x7. 


covenant, and joined themselves to 


the heathen, and “were sold to do‘: ee 


mischief. 
16 Now when the kingdom was 
established before Antiochus, he 


avho gave them licence.| It would seem 
(from 2 Macc. vii. 9) that a royal licence was 
needed for the opening of a palestra, or 
ae, at Jerusalem. Possibly such a 
icence was required everywhere, since the 
gymnasia were centres of attraction, and too 
many provincial gymnasia would be viewed 
with jealousy by the metropolis. But perhaps 
the need arose from the peculiar circumstances 
of Jerusalem, where it may have been thought 
that the event might produce an outbreak, 
and that therefore the express authorization 
of the king was necessary. 


14. Whereupon they built a place of exercise.] 
Or “gymnasium.” Gymnasia were courts 
surrounded by walls, and containing exercise- 
grounds, rooms, and porticoes, intended for 
the bodily training of both youths and adults. 
Their most essential features were an open 
space, usually either square or oblong, sur- 
rounded by colonnades, in which most of the 
exercises—e.g. wrestling, leaping, throwing 
the quoit, boxing, and throwing the javelin— 
were performed ; a stadium, or course for the 
foot-race ; and a xystus, or quiet recreation- 
ground, usually planted with trees. Among 
the rooms were one for dressing and undress- 
ing, a cold-bath room, a hot-bath room, a room 
where oil was rubbed in, a perspiring-room 
(sudatorium), a cooling-room ( frigidarium), 
and others. The rooms and exercise-grounds 
were continually thronged by those who 
frequented the gymnasia for gymnastic pur- 
poses; the porticoes furnished agreeable 
lounges for philosophers, rhetoricians, artists, 
and spectators, who wished to while away a 
leisure hour. Dean Stanley says with much 
force, in speaking of the erection of this first 
gymnasium in Jerusalem, “It is startling to 
think of the sudden influx of Grecian manners 
into the very centre of Palestine. The 
modesty of the sons and daughters of Abra- 
ham was shocked by the establishment of the 
Greek palxstra under the very citadel of 
David (2 Macc. iv. 12), where, in defiance of 
some of the most sensitive feelings of their 
countrymen, the most active of the Jewish 
youths completely stripped themselves, and 
ran, wrestled, leaped in the public sports, like 
the Grecian athletes, wearing only the broad- 
brimmed hat, in imitation of the head-gear of 
the god Hermes, guardian of the gymnastic 
festivals. Even the priests in the Temple 
caught the infection (2 Macc. iv. 14), left 


their sacrificial duties unfinished, and ran 
down from the Temple court to take part in 
the spectacle, as soon as they heard the signal 
for throwing the discus, which was to lead 
off the games.” (‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. 
Pp. 291.) 

15. And made themselves uncircumcised.]| 
Ie. sought to conceal their circumcision by 
means of a further surgical operation. (See 
Celsus, ‘De Medic.’ vii. 18; and compare 
1 Cor. vii. 18.) 


forsook the holy covenant.| “The holy 
covenant” is not so much the covenant of 
circumcision made with Abraham (Gen. 
xvii. 10), as that far broader covenant made 
between God and His people at Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 3-8). The expression seems to be 
adopted from Dan. xi. 28-30, where it is 
used three times in connection with the 
wicked doings of Epiphanes. 


joined themselves to the bheathen.| Lite 
rally, “‘ yoked themselves.” (Compare 2 Cor. 
Vl. 14.) 

aere sold to do mischief.| Compare 1 Kings 
XX1. 20, 25; 2 Kings xvil. 17. 


§ 3. THE WAR OF EPIPHANES WITH 
EGYPT. 

16-19. The war of Antiochus Epiphanes 
with Egypt was not a pure war of aggression. 
It was provoked by the Egyptian king, 
Ptolemy VI. (Philometor), who claimed 
Ceelesyria and Palestine as the dowry of his 
mother, Cleopatra, and, when Epiphanes re- 
fused to yield them, flew to arms and actually 
invaded the Syrian territory (B.C. 172). 
Antiochus in B.c. 173, having collected a 
considerable army, undertook the recovery of 
the places occupied by the Egyptians, and, 
having succeeded in his object so far, pressed 
forward into Egypt, defeated the forces of 
Ptolemy at Pelusium, and endeavoured to 
make himself master of the whole country. 
He would probably have succeeded, had not 
the Romans interposed, and required him to 
relinquish his conquests. 


16. when the kingdom was established.| 
Compare 1 Kings i. 12, 46; 2 Chr. 1. 1; 
2 Kings xiv. 5. There was usually a time of 
trouble at the commencement of an Oriental 
monarch’s reign, at the end of which his 
power became “established.” Epiphanes’ 
troubles lasted from B.C. 175 to B.C. 171. 
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B.C.172. thought to reign over Egypt, that 
he might have the dominion of two 
realms. 

: 17 Wherefore he entered into 

3. Egypt ‘with a ie multitude, with 
chariots, and elephants, and horse- 
men, and a great navy, 

18 And made war against Ptole- 
mee king of Egypt: but Ptolemee 


[v. 17—20. 


was afraid of him, and fled; and B.C.:7 
many were wounded to death. _ 
19 Thus they got the strong cities 
in the land of Egypt, and he took 
the spoils thereof. 
20 da after that Antiochus had 
smitten t, he returned i 
in the handed forty and third eee 
year, and “went up against Israel x2. 


be thought to reign over Egypt.| Antiochus 
can scarcely have begun the war with this 
expectation ; but after the battle of Pelusium 
he no doubt entertained the idea. Had it not 
been for the Romans, he would probably have 
effected his purpose. 


of two realms.) Rather, “of the two 
”—i,e. Syria and Egypt. 


17. be entered into Egypt with a great 
multitude.| Rather, “with a strong force.” 
Compare Dan. xi. 25. The number of his 
forces is nowhere recorded. 


chariots, and elephants, and borsemen.| The 
employment of war-chariots by the Seleucid 
is noticed by Appian (‘Syriaca,’ § 52), Livy 
(xxxvii. 40), and others.) They are said 
to have been armed with spears projecting 
from the pole, and es (or rather sickles) 
attached to the naves of the wheels and the 
ends of the yokes (Liv. xxxvii. 41 ; compare 
2 Macc. xiii. 2). Elephants were also em- 
ployed by the Syrian kings in large numbers 
(Liv. xxxvii. 40, xxxviil. 38; Polyb. xxii. 26, 
xxxi. 3, &c.). Eighty are said to have been 
nip by Lysias against Jerusalem (2 Macc. 
xi. 4). 

and a great navy.| ‘The march of armies 
from Syria into Egypt, or from Egypt into 
Syria, is much facilitated by the support of a 
“navy.” The great Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties made Syrian expedi- 
tions both by land and sea (Brugsch, ‘ Hist. 
of Egypt,’ vol. i. pp. 371-3, &c.). So did the 
Psammetichi (Herod. li. 159, 161). When 
Cambyses invaded Egypt, he took care to be 
accompanied by Greek and Phcenician ships 
(#5. iii. 13, 19). Alexander’s long delay at 
Tyre when on his way to Egypt was to 
secure a naval force. A navy is especially 
needed when the attack is made from Syria, 
since not only is it serviceable for conveying 
supplies, but necessary in order to command 
the Egyptian waters. The fleet of Epiphanes 
is mentioned by Livy (xliv. 19; xlv. 11). It 
proved stronger than the Egyptian fleet. 

18, Ptolemee king of Eeyt.] This king 
was Ptolemy VI., called Philometor, the son 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes and of Cleopatra, 
Antiochus’s sister. He was a weak prince, 


and no more than seventeen years of age at 
the time of Antiochus’s invasion. 

Ptolemee was afraid of him, and fled.| ‘This 
is scarcely in accordance with the history as 
it has come down to us from other writers. 
At the first battle near Pelusium 
Ptolemy appears not to have been present 
(Diod. Sic. p. 579, ed. Wesseling). After- 
wards, fearing perhaps the consequences of 
further resistance, he submitted to his uncle, 
and became his tool; but he never fled from 
any show of force, much less from any actual 
engagement. 

19. they got the strong cities.| As Pelu- 
sium, Memphis, and others. Amaia still 
held out under Ptolemy Physcon, the brother 
of Philometor, whom the Egyptians had 
placed at their head when Philometor sub- 
mitted to Antiochus. 


§ 4. THE RETURN OF ANTIOCHUS FROM 
EGYPT, AND BIS PROCEEDINGS AT JERU- 
SALEM. 


20. be returned again.}| The return of 
Antiochus to Syria in the winter of B.C. 170-169 
was partly in consequence of his inability to 
capture Alexandria, partly on account of the 
interference of the Romans (Polyb. xxviii. 15, 
ad fin.), whom he did not dare to defy. His 
proud spirit must have been deeply hurt at 
the issue of his two years’ war; and he was 
consequently prepared to vent his pent-up 
anger on the first victim that offered itself. 

and went up against Israel and Jerusalem.] 
A pretext was found in the series of events 
related in 2 Macc. iv. 23-43; v. 5-7. Jason, 
outbid and deprived of the high-priesthood 
by Menelaus, had raised a rebellion, and ob- 
tained certain successes. Various other 
troubles had occurred. But the real ground 
of the attack was cupidity. The Syrian 
treasury was exhausted, and needed to be 
replenished. ‘The wealth of the Temple was 
well known, and had already provoked one 
attempt (2 Macc. ili. 6-40). Now another 
was to.be made with greater success. 
angry king, smarting under disappointments 
incurred in Egypt, leads his army against 
Jerusalem, and, though unresisted, i 
as a Ca city. 
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B.C.169. and Jerusalem with a great multi- 
tude, 
21 And “entered proudly into the. 


Vv. 21—26.] 389 
23 He took also the silver and the B.C. x65. 
gold, and the "precious vessels : also icr. 


A pan. 11. he took the hidden treasures which “#”*5* 


sanctuary, and took away the golden 
altar, and the candlestick of light, and 
all the vessels thereof, 

22 And the table of the shewbread, 
and the pouring vessels, and the vials, 
and the censers of gold, and the veil, 
and the crowns, and the golden 
ornaments that were before the 
temple, 'all which he pulled off. 


he found. 

24. And when he had taken all 
away, he went into his own land, 
having made a great massacre, and 
spoken very proudly. 

25 Therefore there was great 
mourning in Israel, in every place 
where they were ; 

26 So that the princes and elders 


21. entered proudly into the sanctuary.| 

The assault and capture of the city, enlarged 
upon in 2 Macc. v. 11-14, are omitted by the 
present writer, who cares for nothing in com- 
parison with the profanation of the Holy 
Place, and the other sacrilegious acts of the 
misguided king. Menelaus, the apostate 
high-priest, served as guide to Epiphanes on 
the occasion (2 Macc. v. 15), and led him into 
the inner sanctuary, or Holy of Holies 
(Diod. Sic. xxxi. 1, 48). 
. the altar.) Ie. the altar of incense, 
which stood inside the Temple, just in front 
of the veil. (Compare Ex. xxx. 1-6; 1 pines 
vii. 48.) Solomon’s altar was no doubt 
carried off by Nebuchadnezzar ; but a similar 
one had been made and placed within the 
Temple by Zerubbabel or Ezra. 


the candlestick of light.| The seven- 
branched lampstand, which stood against the 
south wall of the Holy Place (Ex. xxv. 31-37; 
xl. 24), and was an essential of the 
Temple furniture (2 Chr. xiii. 11). Such a 
“ candlestick,” however often carried off, was 
always restored; and the Arch of Titus 
shews us that the Romans found one in the 
Temple when they finally captured and 
destroyed it. 

the vessels thereof.| ‘The “lamps,” “ tongs,” 
and “ snuff-dishes ” of Ex. xxv. 37, 38, which 
were all “of pure gold.” 


22. And the table of the shewbread.] See 
Ex. xxv. 23-30; 1 Kings vil. 48. 

the pouring vessels and the vials.| In the 
original oovdeia xai giddas—“ flagons and 
chalices ”—vessels to contain the wine for 
the drink-offerings, and cups or goblets out 
of which to pour them. Compare Ex. xxv. 
29, xxxvii. 16; where, however, the qidAas 
are called xiaéor. 

the censers of gold.| Incense-pots, in which 
incense was offered on the table of shewbread, 
together with the loaves (Lev. xxiv. 5). They 
are mentioned in Ex. xxv. 29 and xxxvil. 16 
(where the A.V. translates by “spoons ”), and 
are represented on the Arch of Titus. 


___ the veil] See Ex. xxvi. 31, xl. a1; 2 Chron. 
lil, 14. 

the crowns.) Compare below, ch. iv. 57. 
‘Whether these “ crowns” were votive offer- 
ings hung in front of the Temple, or the 
capitals of the pillars of the porch, is un- 
certain, 

the golden ornaments that were before the 
temple . . . be pulled off.| Much of the orna- 
mentation consisted of woodwork plated with 
gold (Ex. xxvi. 29; 1 Kings vi. 20-22; 2 Kings 
xvill. 16). ‘This Epiphanes stripped off. 


23. the silver and the gold and the precious 
vessels.| Ie. all the gold and silver vessels 
that he found in the Temple—an example of 
bendiadys. 

also... the bidden treasures.) Le. the 
contents of the various treasuries, whether 
public or private. (See Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud.’ ii. 
9, § 4; 2 Macc. ili. 10-12.) The value of the 
precious metals carried off was estimated at 
1800 silver talents, or nearly 350,000/. (See 
2 Macc. v. 21.) 


24. having made a great massacre.) At 
his entry, not at his departure (2 Macc. v. 
12-14). The slain were estimated at 80,000; 
but this was probably an exaggeration. 


§5. THE MOURNING OF THE JEWS 
AFTER HIS DEPARTURE. 


25-28. Words are poor to tell of the 
effect on the Jewish mind of these terrible 
calamities. Nothing like them had occurred 
since the destruction of the first Temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The fact that Helio- 
dorus had been so recently baffled in a some- 
what similar attempt (2 Macc. iil 14-29) must 
have made them the more unexpected. The 
writer graphically describes in four short 
verses the general consternation. 

26. the princes and elders.) Probably the 
same as the “ council” or “ senate” of 1 Macc. 


xii. 6, and of 2 Macc. i, 10, iv. 44, xi. 27— 
a body corresponding to the later Sanhedrin, 


39° 


B.C.170. mourned, the virgins and young men 


167. 
£2 Mac. 
5+ 24. 


were made feeble, and the beauty of . 


women was changed. 

27 Every bridegroom took up 
lamentation, and she that sat in the 
marriage chamber was in heaviness. 

28 The land also was moved for 
the inhabitants thereof, and all the 
house of Jacob was covered with 
confusion. 

29 And after two years fully ex- 
pired “the king sent his chief col- 
lector of tribute unto the cities of 
Juda, whp came unto Jerusalem 
with a great multitude, 


which was composed of chief priests (heads 
of courses), elders, and scribes. 


§ 6. SECOND ATTACK UPON JERUSALEM, 
BY APOLLONIUS, CHIEF COLLECTOR OF 
TRIBUTE, 


29-32. The circumstances of this attack 
are given with some particularity in 2 Macc. v. 
24-27. We find there the name of the leader, 
Apollonius; the number of his army, 22,000 
men; and the fact that the attack was made 
on the sabbath day, suddenly and without a 
pretext, by the armed soldiers, who had been 
received peaceably into the town, upon the 
unarmed Judzans. The intention must have 
been the same as that of certain fusillards in a 
neighbouring capital in our own day—to strike 
terror into the inhabitants and reduce them 
into a state of abject subservience. 


29. after two years.| In December B.c. 
168, or January B.C. 167 (Clinton, ‘F. H.’ 
vol. iii. p. 321). 

Sully expired.| Literally, “years of days” 
—a Hebraism. Compare Gen. xli. 1; Lev. 
XXV. 29; 2 Sam. xiii. 25, &c. 

with a great multitude.| Rather, “with a 
strong force”—an army of 22,000 men 
(2 Macc. v. 24). 

30. spake peaceable words.) Compare 


2 Macc. v. 25; Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 5, § 4. 
Had he come as an open enemy, the in- 


habitants might have shut the gates, and 
‘stood on their defence with a good prospect 


of success. 
but all was deceit.| Rather, “ deceitfully.” 
be fell suddenly upon the city.| Waiting for 
the sabbath, he gave his soldiers orders to 
arm th ves, and, sallying forth into the 
streets, to kill all the men whom they met in 
any part of the town. The women and 


‘children they were to seize and sell for 
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30 And spake peaceable words unto B.C. 267. 


them, but a// was deceit: for when 
they had given him credence, he fell 
suddenly upon the city, and smote it 
very sore, and destroyed much people 
of Israel. : 

31 And when he had taken the 
spoils of the city, he set it on fire, 
and pulled down the houses and walls 
thereof on every side. 

32 But the women and children 
took they captive, and possessed the 
cattle. 

33 Then builded they the city of 
David with a great and strong wall, 


slaves. (See 2 Macc. v. 24-26.) The sale of 
these numerous captives (as Ewald notes) 
oe oe empty treasury of the 

g.” 

31. be set it on fire.| There can scarcely 
have been any intention to burn the city, or 
the intention would have been carried out. 
Probably, in the confusion of the plundering, 
various houses were set on fire accidentally. 


pulled down the houses and walls.) Ie. 
demolished the fortifications, or at any rate 
broke large breaches in them, and destroyed 
such houses as abutted on the demolished 
portions of the walls. 


82. and possessed the cattle] On the 
keeping of cattle within the precincts of cities 
in ancient times, see Jonah iv. 11. The word 
employed («rjm) will, in its Hellenistic use, 
include horses. 


§ 7. PERMANENT OCCUPATION OF A PART 
OF JERUSALEM BY THE SYRIANS. 


33-37. The object of the occupation of 
“the city of David” was clearly to molest 
such Jews as wished to visit the Temple from 
the “upper city” by crossing the Tyropceon, 
and at the same time to make into a special 
Syrian stronghold the most commanding posi- 
tion in the whole town. It is to be remem- 
bered that the “acra,” or “ citadel,” as it was 
called, overlooked the Temple (Joseph. ‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xiii. 6, 7). 

33. the city of David.| It is generally 
agreed that this means the special hill on 
which had stood the palace of David. But 
the position of this hill is questioned. Most 
writers regard it as a portion of the high 
ground north, or rather north-west, of the 
Temple. But Colonel Warren, with the most 
complete local knowledge, has recently argued 
that it was a portion of the western hill, Oppo- 
site the Temple (‘ Transactions of Society of 
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> 167. and with mighty towers, and made it 38 Insomuch that the inhabitants B.C. x67. 


a strong hold for them. 

_ 34 And they put therein a sinful 
nation, wicked men, and _ fortified 
themselves therein. 

35 They stored it also with armour 
and victuals, and when they had 
gathered together the spoils of Jeru- 
salem, they laid them up there, and 
so they became a sore snare : 

36 For it was a place to lie in wait 
against the sanctuary, and an evil 
adversary to Israel. 

37 Thus they shed innocent blood 
on every side of the sanctuary, and 


defiled it: 


- her. 


of Jerusalem fled because of them: 
whereupon the city was made an 
habitation of strangers, and became 
strange to those that were born in 
her; and her own children left 


39 Her sanctuary was laid waste 


like a wilderness, “her feasts were % Tobit. 
turned into mourning, her sabbaths 2 Mac. 6. 


into reproach, her honour into con- ~ 
tempt. 

40 As had been her glory, so 
was her dishonour increased, and 
her excellency was turned into 
mourning. 


Bibl. Archeology,’ vol. vii. pp. 309-315). The 
whole question of the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem is still undetermined. 


a great and strong wall, and with mighty 
towers.| All the early fortifications con- 
sisted of projecting towers, square or round, 
with a curtain between them (Rawlinson, 
‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. ii. p. 405; vol. ill. 
pp. 76, 82; ‘ History of Egypt,’ vol.i.p. 465 ; 
Herod. i. 179, &c.). Numerous towers in 
the wall of Jerusalem are mentioned by 
Nehemiah (ch. iii. 1, 11, 25, 26, 27). 

a strong hold.| In the original, dkpa, a 
“citadel,” or “acropolis.” The word became 
the proper name of this fortress. 


34. a sinful nation.| Compare Tobit xiii. 
6. The Jews divide the world into Jews and 
Gentiles—“the righteous” and “sinners,” 
Here, however, something more is meant. 
The Syrian Greeks, as the aiders and abettors 
of Epiphanes, were considered to be sinners 
in an especial sense. See the words which 
follow—* wicked men”—and compare ch, ii. 
48, 62; lil. 15, 20, &c. 

35. they became a sore snare.| We should 
read ¢yévero here, rather than ¢yévovro, and 
translate—“ Jt became a sore snare.” Dean 
Stanley says: “It was regarded as a per- 
petual tempter, an adversary or devil in stone 
—as a personal enemy” (‘ Jewish Church,’ 
vol. iii. p. 295). Compare vw. 36. Hence 
the joy and rejoicing when ultimately it was 
captured (infra, xill. 51). 


§ 8. FLIGHT OF THE GODLY JEWS, 
AND SUPPRESSION OF THE JEWISH RE- 
LIGION. 


38-53. Unable to frequent the Temple by 
reason of the perpetual sallies made upon 
them from the Acra, the religious Jews quitted 


Jerusalem and gave it up to the Hellenizing 
party. Antiochus hereupon, regarding all 
opposition as over, launched his Edict of In- 
tolerance—“ That all should be one people, 
and that every one should leave his laws” 
(vv. 41, 42). A special commissioner was 
sent down from Antioch to enforce the 
king’s orders (2 Macc. vi. 1). Not only was 
the practice of the Jewish religion or the 
observance of any of its ceremonies forbidden 
under penalty of death (wv. 50), but active 
participation in the abominations of idol 
worship was required of all (v. 47; com- 
pare 2 Macc. vi. 7). The possession of the 
sacred writings was also made a capital 
offence (v. 57). Under the chief com- 
missioner were appointed “ overseers,” whose 
business it was to carry out the king’s orders 
in all the various cities and towns throughout 
the whole of Judea. The determination was 
to stamp out the Jewish religion absolutely 
and utterly, and to establish the sensual 
idolatry of the Greeks in its place. 


38. the city was made an habitation of 
strangers.| ‘This must not be understood 
too broadly. Menelaus, the high-priest, re- 
mained at Jerusalem with his partisans, and 
gave the support of his authority to all the 
measures of Antiochus. It was among the 
most bitter trials of the faithful, that many of 
their own countrymen took part with the 
heathen against them. (See wv. 43 and 52.) 


39. Her sanctuary was laid waste.] Rather 
“was empty” or “desolate.” Itwas no 
part of the policy of Epiphanes to destroy, or 
even to injure, the Temple building. He 
proposed to retain it as the centre of the new 
religious worship which he was about to set 
up. (See 2 Macc. vi. 2-4.) 

her feasts were turned into mourring.| As 
prophesied by Amos (vill. 10), whose words, 
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B.C. 167, 41 Moreover king Antiochus wrote 
~ to his whole kingdom, that all should 
be one people, 

42 And every one should leave his 
laws: so all the heathen agreed ac- 
cording to the commandment of the 
king. 

43 Yea, many also of the Israelites 
consented to his religion, and sacrificed 
unto idols, and profaned the sabbath. 

44 For the king had sent letters 
by messengers unto Jerusalem and 
the cities of Juda, that they should 

1 Or, the follow ‘the strange laws of the land, 
ritesof the 45 And forbid burnt offerings, and 


tr, : ; : 2 
ofthe sacrifice, and drink offerings, in the 


nd. temple ; and that they should profane 
the sabbaths and festival days : 


as rendered by the LXX., are here closely 
followed. 


41. king Antiochus wrote to his whole 
kingdom.| ‘The special edict directed against 
the Jews (wv. 44-50) seems to have been 
preceded by a general proclamation of uni- 
formity in religion throughout the whole king- 
dom. This was a sort of blind, there being 
no very clear intention of forcing changes on 
any people except the Jews. Hence the 
heathen nations generally “agreed” to the 
edict. (See v. 42, and compare ch. il. 19; 
but, on the other hand, see ch. iil. 29.) 


43. many ... of the Israelites consented. | 
See note on v. 38. 


44. letters . . . unto Jerusalem.) By the 
hand of the special commissioner deputed to 
see the royal commands carried out (2 Macc. 
vi. 1). 

the strange laws of the land.| Rather, as 
in the margin, “the laws (or customs) of the 
strangers of the land”—di.e. the Syrian 
Greeks. 


45. burnt offerings, and sacrifice, and drink 
offerings.) Le. offerings of any kind. 

46. And pollute... holy people.| Te. the 
godly, the faithful. The readiest mode of 
pollution was forcing them to eat swine’s 
flesh. (See 2 Macc. vi. 18-315 Vil. 1.) 

47. groves.] Rather, “precincts.” The 
“roves” of the Old Testament are certainly 
not intended. ‘These were idolatrous emblems 
in wood or metal, resembling probably the 
“sacred tree” of the Assyrians. (See the 
author's‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. 11. p. 236.) 
“ Precincts” (rezern) were sacred enclosures, 
surrounded by walls, and generally containing 
within them a temple or shrine. 


holy people : 

47 Set up altars, and groves, and 
chapels of idols, and sacrifice swine’s 
flesh, and unclean beasts : 

48 That they should also leave 
their children uncircumcised, and 
make their souls abominable with 
all manner of uncleanness and pro- 
fanation : 

49 To the end they might for 
the oe and chance all ie oi 


nances. 


50 And ‘whosoever would not do £3 Mac 


according to the commandment of 
the king, he said, he should die. 

51 In the selfsame manner wrote 
he to his whole kingdom, and 4ap- s. 


chapels of idols.} Or “idol temples.” (See 
1 Cor. viii. ro.) The word eidwAcior is used 
of the heathen temples generally, vaés or reas 
a reserved for the temples of the true 
G 


unclean beasts.) Literally, “common.” 
Compare Acts x. 14, 15, 28; and for an ac- 
count of the animals which were “ unclean ” 
to the Jews, see Lev. xi. 3-30. The swine 
was the only animal offered commonly in 
sacrifice by heathen nations, which the Jews 
might not offer. 


48. That they should...leave their children 
uncircumcised.| Could circumcision have 
been abolished, the whole distinction between 
Jew and Gentile would very shortly have 
been done away. Circumcision admitted 
into covenant; and without it a Jew would 
have felt that he was not a Jew, but a mere 
uncovenanted heathen. Hence the strenuous 
efforts made to stop circumcision (vv. 60, 61 ; 
2 Macc. vi. 10, viil. 4, &c.). 


50. be should die.| Like other thorough- 
going persecutors — Diocletian, Galertus, 
Isdigerd II., the Inquisition—Epiphanes en- 
forced conformity under the penalty of death. 
This heroic remedy necessarily results in 
either submission or insurrection. 


51. In the selfsame'manner wrote be to bis 
whole kingdom.| \.e. mutatis mutandis. But 
it may be questioned whether any religions 
but the Jewish and Samaritan were seriously 
threatened. ‘The various forms of polytheism 
were too nearly allied to quarrel, and readily 
understood one another. The Pheenician, 
Syrian, and Babylonian deities had all of them 
their Greek counterparts ; and a syncretic 
spirit was so generally prevalent, that we need 
stronger evidence than is anywhere forth- 


6. 9. 
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22. 


Vv. 52—56.] 


‘© x67. pointed overseers over all the people, 
» 4nd commanding the cities of Juda to 

77 sacrifice, city by city. 

Zhem- 52 ‘Then many of the people were 


a af 


~ ir. 


gathered unto them, to wit, every one 
that forsook the law; and so they 
committed evils in the land ; 

53 ‘And ‘drove the Israelites into 
secret places, even wheresoever they 


eech.2. could flee for succour. 


36, 41. 


268. 


54 Now the fifteenth day of the 
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month Casleu, in the hundred forty B.C. 


and fifth year, they set up ™the 
abomination of Lactation upon the 
altar, and builded idol altars through- 
out the cities of Juda on every side ; 

55 And burnt incense at the doors 
of their houses, and in the streets, 

56 And when they had rent in 
pieces the books of the law which 


they found, they burnt them with 
fire. 


coming to convince us that Epiphanes con- 
templated imposing on all his subjects complete 
religious uniformity. 

and appointed overseers.) Ewald views 
these “ overseers ” as “an army of spies and 
wardens, accusers and watchmen” (‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. p. 299); but Dean Stanley is 
probably right in regarding them as local 
commissioners, acting under the chief com- 
missioner, and carrying out the king’s behests 
in the provinces (‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. 
P. 295). 

52. many of the people were gathered unto 
them.| A Hellenizing faction shewed itself 
in all parts of the land, not in Judea only, 
but also in Samaria (2 Macc. vi. 2) and Galilee 
(1 Macc. v. 15). 


53. drove the Israelites into secret places.) 
To escape the persecution of the “ overseers,” 
the Israelites were compelled to betake them- 
selves to hiding-places—caves, deserts, and 
hill fastnesses (2 Macc. v. 27)—just as had 
been done of old by David and his com- 
panions (1 Sam. xx.—xxvi.) when they fled 
from Saul. 


§ 9. THE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 
SET UP IN THE TEMPLE, AND THE PER- 
SECUTION CARRIED ON RELENTLESSLY. 


54-64. The finishing touch was nowto be 
put to the whole scheme of persecution. The 
daily sacrifice had been already abolished 
(v. 45); but, to prevent any pious Jew from 
surreptitiously offering it, the altar itself was 
to be polluted by a permanent erection. On 
the rsth of Chisleu (December B.c. 168, or 
January B.c. 167) an altar to the Olympian 
Jupiter was set up on the top of the brazen 
altar of burnt sacrifice erected by Zerubbabel 
(Ezra iii. 2, 3); and ten days afterwards the 
profanation was completed by the offering 
of sacrifice to Jupiter upon the new altar. 
At the same time images of heathen gods 
were set up at the doors of houses and in the 
streets, and incense burnt to them. The 
Books of the Law were searched for, and, 
when found, were burnt. <A vigorous perse- 


cution of all who disobeyed the royal edicts 
was commenced. The mothers of children 
who had been recently circumcised were put 
to death with the children, and the dead 
bodies of the latter were hung about the 
mothers’ necks. Those by whom the opera- 
tion had been performed were likewise 
executed. Attempts were made to compel 
men to eat unclean meats, and their refusal 
to do so was also punished with death. ‘The 
author of the Second Book of Maccabees 
goes into considerable detail on these subjects, 
relating at length some particular instances of 
cruel punishments (2 Macc. vi. 10-313 Vil. 
I-42). 

54. they set up the abomination of desola- 
tion upon the altar.| ‘That “the abomination 
of desolation” was an altar appears from 
v.59. ‘The phrase is not previously used in 
the Septuagint, though nearly allied to one in 
Daniel ix. 27, where an “abomination of 
desolations” is mentioned. The expression 
in Dan. xi. 31, which refers to the event here 
recorded, is different. It had been customary 
from the time of Moses to call idolatrous 
objects ‘ abominations.” The present writer 
goes further, and marks his hatred of this 
particular object by attaching to it a further 
epithet of abhorrence. 

and builded idol altars.) “Idol altars” 
(S@po:) are contrasted with the altar of God 
(@votacrnpiov). It was common among the 
Greeks to erect such altars in the streets of 
towns before images of gods and goddesses, 
especially Hermes, Dionysus, Apollo, and 
Artemis. Hence these deities were some- 
times spoken of as Geoi ayuiets—“ deities of 
the street.” 


55. burnt incense at the doors of their houses. | 
It was usual in Greek towns to place images 
of the household gods in the vestibules or 
porches of houses (Dé6llinger, ‘Jew and 
Gentile,’ vol. i. p. 242, KE. T.), and to offer to 
them incense, cakes, and other sacrificial 
dainties. Artemis was sometimes honoured 
in this way, and was then called zpodvpaia 
(‘Orph. Hymn.’ 1. 4). 

56. when they had rent in pieces the books 
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57 And wheresoever was found 
with any the book of the testament, 


tn or if any consented to the law, ‘the 
command- king’s commandment was, that they 


kim ie should put him to death. 

eet 58 Thus did they by their autho- 
rity unto the Israelites every month, 
to as many as were found in the 
Cities, 

59 Now the five and twentieth 
day of the month they did sacrifice 
upon the idol altar, which was upon 
the altar of God. 

60 At which time according to 

6 =the commandment *they put to death 
certain women, 'that had caused their 

VGr. that children to be circumcised. 

cumcised 


61 And they hanged the infants 


children. about their necks, and rifled their 
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houses and slew them that had cir- 
cumcised them. 

62 Howbeit many in Israel were 
fully resolved and confirmed in them- 
selves not to eat any unclean thing. 


63 Wherefore they °chose rather fs Mac. 6 
to die, that they might not be defiled & 7. 1, &. 


with meats, and that they might not 
profane the holy covenant: so then 
they died. 

4 And there was very great wrath 
upon Israel. 


CHAPTER II. 

6 Mattathias lamenteth the case of lem. 
24 He slayeth a Few that did sacrifice to idols 
in his presence, and the king's messenger also. 
34 He and his are assailed upon the sabbath, 
and make no resistance. 50 He dieth, and 
instructeth his sons; 66 and maketh ther 
brother Fudas Maccabeus general. 


of the law ... . they burnt them.] Compare 
the conduct of Zedekiah (Jer. xxxvi. 23). 
Hatred of God's Word leads wicked men to 
make its destruction sure. 


57. wheresoever was found with any the 
book of the testament.| Rather, “a book of 
the covenant ”—i.c. any one of the five books 
of Moses. It is implied that private persons 
not unfrequently possessed a portion, if not 
the whole, of the Pentateuch. A great multi- 
plication of copies had followed on the 
Institution of “ scribes,” 


if any consented to the law.) Mere ob- 
servance of the law, apart from possession of 
any portion of it, was made a capital offence. 


58. every month.| It would seem that 
each town was visited once a month by its 
inspector, and a bloody assize held. The 
country districts were probably under less 
strict surveillance. 


59. they did sacrifice upon the idol altar.] 
Diodorus (xxxiv. 1) says that a herd of a 
hundred swine was driven into the Temple 
and slaughtered in the sacred precincts. 
One huge sow was chosen out of the number 
for sacrifice upon the newly-erected altar, on 
which a portion of its blood was poured, 
while another portion was taken inside the 
Temple building and poured out within the 
Holy of Holies. (Compare Joseph. ‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xit. 5, § 4.) 

60. that had caused their children to be 
circumcised.| Literally, “that had circumcised 
their children.” But no doubt the meaning 
is that they had authorized the act. See the 
next verse. From 2 Macc. vi. 10 we gather 
that only two women were treated with this 
extreme barbarity 


6l. they hanged the infants about their 
necks.| Partly to aggravate the sufferings of 
the mothers; but also to ensure the death of 
the children, who were precipitated with 
their mothers from the top of the city wall 
(2 Mace. /. 5. ¢.). 


rifled their bouses.| Ie. gave them up to 
pillage. 
slew them that had circumcised them. 


Ie. put to death those who had perfo 
the rite. 


63. they chose rather to die, that they might 
not be defiled with meats.) On the modes of 
compulsion used, and the noble resistance 
made, see 2 Macc. vi. 18-31 and vil. I-41. 


64, there was very great wrath upon 
Israel.| The persecution of Epiphanes was 
looked upon as a judgment sent upon the 
nation by God on account of its sins. The 
very martyrs themselves took this view, and 
acknowledged God’s justice in the chastise- 
ment (2 Macc. vi. 18, 33). It may be con- 
cluded from this that Ps. Ixxiv. does not 
belong to the period, since it contains no 
confessions of national ill-desert. 


CHAPTER II. 
§ 1. THE FAMILY OF MATTATHIAS, 


1-5. The desperate strait in which the 
Jewish nation was placed having been suffi- 
ciently set forth in ch. 1., the writer proceeds 
in ch. ii. to a theme that is more congenial to 
him—the mode of the national deliverance ; 
and as this was the special work of a single 
family, he commences this portion of his 
history with an account of the family, so far 
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v. I—5.] 


x67. TN those days ‘arose Mattathias ~ 3 Simon, called Thassi : 

the son of John, the son of Si- | 4 Judas, who was called Macca- 
ss, Meon, a priest of the sons of * Joarib, beus: 
Mx, &c. from Jerusalem, and dwelt in Modin. 5 Eleazar, called 'Avaran: and !0n Ava 
2 And he had five sons, Joannan, Jonathan, whose surname was Ap- Aéaron: 
lene, "called ' Caddis : phus. rR 
#3 Chron. 24.7. ! Or, who was called: and so afterward in the rest. 1 Gaddis. 
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as it was known to him. Mattathias, its Or, possibly, it is a transliteration of the 


chief at the time when the sanctuary was 
profaned, he traces back through two pro- 
genitors, his father and his grandfather, to 
the great priestly clan or course of Joarib 
(or Jehoiarib), to which David and Solomon 
had assigned the first place among the at- 
tendants on the altar (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). He 
represents him as having been, at the time 
when the persecution began, a dweller in 
Jerusalem, but as having fled thence and 
taken refuge in his ancestral city, Modein, 
where he was “an honourable man” and “a 
ruler” (v. 8). He was accompanied by his 
five sons (three of whom became personages 
of importance)—Joannan or John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. Each of 
these youths enjoyed the distinction of a 
second name. 

1. Mattathias.| The name is not wholly 
new. <A “ Mattathiah” had supported Ezra 
when he came forward to read the law to the 
people (Neh. viii. 4). ‘Two others appear in 
St. Luke’s genealogy of our Lord (Luke 
iii. 25, 26). 

a priest of the sons of Joarib.| That 
descendants of Joarib, or Jehoiarib, returned 
from the Captivity is declared in 1 Chr. ix. 10 
and Neh. xi. 10, xil. 6, 19. 

in Modin.| More properly “ Modein” or 
“ Modeim.” The place has not been men- 
tioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, and occurs 
only in connection with Maccabean history 
(ch. ii. 70; ix. 19; XII. 25, 30; $01. 45 
2 Macc. xiii. 14). It appears by 1 Macc. xvi. 
to have lain on the edge of the hill-country 
overlooking the Philistine plain; and here 
Jerome places it (‘Onomast.’ ad oc. 
Mop), near Diospolis, or Lydda (now 
Ludd). The exact site is disputed. 


2. Joannan.| The name is identical with 
the Johanan or Jehohanan of the Hebrew 
Scriptures (1 Chr. iii, 15, 24; Vi. 9, 10; 
Jer. xl. 8-16, &c.). It means “ Jehovah 
gave.” On the after-career of Joannan see 
ch. ix. 36-38, and 2 Macc. viii. 22 (where he 
is by mistake called “ Joseph ”). 

called Caddis.| There is no traditional 
interpretation of this surname. It may per- 
haps represent the Hebrew ‘“‘ Gaddi” (Num. 
xiii. 11), which seems to be a denominative 
formed from “ Gad,” “ fortune,” and to mean 
“ fortunate.” Compare the Roman “ Felix.” 


Chaldee &7), “ holy.” 

3. Simon.] The career of Simon occupies 
chaps. xiii.-xv. and ch. xvi. 1-16. He was the 
fourth Maccabee leader. 


called Thassi.| The Syriac has “ Tharsi, ’ 
which may mean “ director,” or “ guide,” 
since Simon was “a man of counsel ” (v. 65). 

4. Judas, who was called Maccabeus.| 
Judas was selected by his father to succeed 
him as leader (ch. ii. 16). His exploits 
occupy chaps. iii-ix. 1-17. He is the great 
hero of the Second Book of Maccabees. His 
surname of Maccabeus has been variously 
derived: 1, from the Hebrew maccabah, “a 
hammer ;” 2, from chabah, “ to extinguish ;” 
3, from 3py, in the sense of “to track” 
or “trace out.” (See the Introduction to 
Judith, § IV.) 


5. Eleazar, called Avaran.| ‘The sur- 
name of Eleazar is given as “ Savaran” in 
ch. vi. 43. The true form, however, is pro- 
bably Avaran, which may be connected with 
the Chaldee and Syriac 1)n, “to be pale.” 
For the exploit from which Eleazar got his 
name, see ch. vi. 43-46. 

Jonathan, whose surname was Apphus.] 
On the exploits of Jonathan, see chs, ix.—xil. 
His surname, Apphus, is thought to mean 
“the Dissembler,” and to have been given 
him on account of his first exploit against the 
Beni-Jambri, who had slain his brother John 


(ch. ix. 37-41). 


§ 2, THE LAMENT OF MATTATHIAS 
OVER JERUSALEM. 

6-14. This genuine outpour of natural 
grief has all the appearance of being a con- 
temporary document, and may well have 
been the composition of the aged priest on 
the occasion in question. It is composed on 
the model of the Davidic Psalms, but with 
somewhat less of exact balance in the clauses 
than is customary. The rhythmic effect is 
wholly spoiled by the arrangement into verses 
which our translators have followed; the 
true arrangement is as follows :— ; 
‘‘Woe is me! Wherefore was I born to see 

the misery of my people, 

And the misery of the Holy City? 

And to dwell there when it was delivered into 
the hand of the enemy, 

And the sanctuary into the hand of strangers ? 


aaieesee Google 


6 And when he saw the blasphe- 
mies that were committed in Juda 
and Jerusale 

7 He said, Woe is me! wherefore 
was I born to see this misery of my 
people, and of the holy city, and to 
dwell there, when it was delivered 
into the hand of the enemy, and the 
sanctuary into the hand of strangers ? 

8 Her temple is become as a man 
without glory. 


¢ch.1.2% g Her glorious vessels are carried 


away into captivity, her infants are 
slain in the streets, her young men 
with the sword of the enemy. 


Her temple is become as a man of no reputa- 
tion : 
Her glorious vessels are carried away captive : 
Her young children are slain in the streets, 
Her youths with the sword of the enemy. 
What nation has not inherited part of her 
kingdom, 
Nor gotten a portion of her spoils ? 
All her adornment hath been taken away from 


her e 
Instead of a free woman, she is become a bond 
slave. 
Behold, our sanctuary, even our beauty and our 
glory, is laid waste ; 
The nations have profaned it. Wherefore do 
we still live?” 


6. when be saw.| “ He” refers to Matta- 
thias, the chief subject of the first section. 


blasphemies.| Impious deeds, rather than 
impious words, seem to be intended. (Comp. 
ch, i. 35-63.) Deeds alone could be seen. 

in Juda and Jerusalem.| Ie. “in Judea, 
and especially in Jerusalem.” 

7. wherefore was I born to see this misery ¥] 
Rather, “ Wherefore was I born for this, to 
see the misery,” &c.? The sentiment may 
be compared with that of Job iii. 3-11, and 
Jeremiah xx. 14-18. A heathen went 
so far as to say that it would have been better 
for every man not to have been born (Soph. 
‘Cd, Col.’ 1. 1225). 


9. Her glorious vessels.| Comp. ch. 1. 21-23 ; 
and note the stress that is laid on the capture 
of the “vessels” belonging to the earlier 
temple in the canonical Books of the Old 
Testament (2 Kings xxv. 14-17; 2 Chr. 
XXXVL. 75 Jer. li. 17-23; Dan. i. 2, v. 2; 
Ezra i. 7, &c.). 

her infants are slain.] 
2 Macc. vi. ro. 


ber young men with the sword.| See 2 Macc. 
V. 24. 


See ch. i. 61; 
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10 What nation hath not had a BCG 
cir. 167 


part in her kingdom, and gotten of 
her spoils ¢ 

1r All her ornaments are taken 
away; of a free woman she is be- 
come a bondslave. 


12 And, behold, our 'sanctuary, (0 ¥ 


even our beauty and our glory, is 
laid waste, and the Gentiles have 
profaned it. 

13, Towhat end therefore shall we 
live any longer? 

14 Then Mattathias and his sons 
rent their clothes, and put on sack- 
cloth, and mourned very sore. 


10. What nation bath not had a part] 
The thought of the poet goes back, : 
from the present to the past, and shows him 
Judza as the prey of a long succession of 
nations—Egyptians (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26), 

i (2 Kings xviii, 13-16; 2 Chr. 
Xxxlii, 11-13), Babylonians (2 Kings xxiv. 1; 
xxv. I-21), Syrians (ib. xvi. 5, 6), Moabites 

ib. xxiv. 2), Ammonites (é5.), Persians 

Ezra ix. 9), Greco-Macedonians—who had 
all robbed her, more or less, of her sove- 
reignty, and been partakers of her spoils. Or, 
perhaps, he only means that the armed force 
which Antiochus employed to carry out his 
measures was drawn from all the various 
nations under his dominion (comp. 2 Macc. viii. 
9), and that in this way there was: a 
people which had not profited by the la~ 
tion of Jerusalem (ch. 1. 35). In either case, 
his language is rhetorical, and not to be 
pressed to the letter. 

ll. of a free woman she is become a bond= 
slave.| Judza lost her independence at the 
time of the Babylonish Captivity, and only 
recovered it through the efforts of the 
Maccabee princes. She was subject to 
Babylon from B.C. 606 to B.C. 538; to Persia 
from B.C. §38 to B.C. 332; and to the Greco- 
Macedonians from B.C. 332 to B.C. 168, when 
Mattathias revolted. But the poet ignores 
the fact of political subjection, and considers 
that, so long as she was allowed the free 
exercise of her religion, she was free. 

12. our sanctuary... is laid waste.) 
Rather, “is waste,” “is desolate ”—z.c. 
has none to worship in it. ‘There had as yet 
been no damage done to the Temple build- 
ing. Compare note on ch. i. 39. 

the Gentiles have profaned it.] See ch. i. 
54) 59- 

14. rent their clothes and put on sackcloth.] 
These were usual signs of mourning in 
East, and were not peculiar to the Jews. 


v. 1I5—18.| 


15 In the mean while the king’s 
officers, such as compelled the people 
to revolt, came into the city Modin, 
to make them sacrifice. 

16 And when many of Israel came 
unto them, Mattathias also and his 
sons came together. 

17 Then answered the king’s offi- 
cers, and said to Mattathias on this 
wise, Thou art a ruler, and an hon- 
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ourable and great man in this city, 
and strengthened with sons and 
brethren : 

18 Now therefore come thou first, 


and fulfil the king’s commandment, 


like as all the heathen have done, yea, 
and the men of Juda also, and fe as 
remain at Jerusalem: so shalt thou 
and thy house be in the number of 
the king’s friends, and thou and thy 


See Diod. Sic. i, 72; Herod. viii. 99; Jonah 
ill. 6,8; Job i. 20, ii. 12, &c.) 


§ 3. THE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH 
MATTATHIAS BEGAN THE REVOLT. 


15-28. Mattathias and his sons had with- 
drawn from Jerusalem, when the persecution 
grew hot there, and retired to their ancestral 
city, or village, on the verge of the Shefelah, 
or great Philistine plain, where they may 
have oe that they would be unmolested. 
But, after a short pause, the persecutors 
spread themselves from the capital over the 
country. The “king’s officers”—probably 
the “overseers” of ch. i. 51—appeared at 
Modein, and required submission to the royal 
edict on the part of its inhabitants. As 
Mattathias was the chief man of the place, 
and had attended the first meeting which 
the officer summoned, he was called upon 
first and foremost to obey the edict and 
sacrifice. This, in the name of himself, his 
sons, and his brethren, he solemnly refused 
to do. As he ceased speaking, one of the 
Hellenizing party presented himself before 
the commissioner, and signified his desire 
to do what Mattathias would not. Mat- 
tathias at once slew him, and followed up 
his bold act by also killing the commissioner 
and destroying the idol altar. He then went 
through the city, and summoned all who 
were zealous for the law to follow him; after 
which, with his followers, he quitted the city, 
and betook himself to the mountains. ‘Thus 
was open war declared between the small 
ria of faithful Jews and the mighty Antio- 
chus. 


15. In the mean while.| ‘There is no such 
expression in the original. Probably some 
weeks intervened between the “mourning ” 
of Mattathias and the arrival of the officers. 

the king’s officers.| Literally, “the men 
from the king”—i.e. those whom he had 
commissioned for the purpose of carrying out 
his orders, 

such as compelled the people to revolt.) 
Rather, “to apostatize.” The “revolt” in- 
tended is rebellion against the laws of God. 


to make them sacrifice.| Comp. 1. 51. 


16. Mattathias ... and his sons came to- 
gether.| No doubt the inhabitants gene- 
rally were summoned to appear before the 
commissioner. Mattathias and his sons 
came, since it was not for them to anticipate 
what he was about to say to them. He might 
have come upon some harmless errand. 


17. answered . . . and said.| Rather, 
“took the word, and said.” ‘The expression 
is used by the LXX. of opening speeches, 
without any reference to anything said, or 
even thought, by the opposite party. See 
below, ch. vill. 19. 


Thou art aruler.| In the East every petty 
town and village has its “head-men,” who 
represent it with the government, apportion 
its taxes, collect them, and otherwise act as 
its chiefs. Mattathias held such a position at 
Modein, probably from his birth and wealth, 
not from his priestly character. 


an honourable and great man.\| Not only 
aruler, but one of good repute, and a “ great 
man” compared with the rest of the inhabit- 
ants; as Ewald says, “the most important 
personage of the place.” 


18. like as all the heathen have done.| See 
note on ch. i. 42. 


such as remain at Jerusulem.| An acknow- 
ledgment that great numbers had refused to 
remain, and had left the capital. (See ch. 
i, 38.) 

so shalt thou and thy house be in the number 
of the king’s friends.| Something more is 
meant than a promise that they should be 
accounted loyal subjects. ‘The Persian kings 
had their “‘ Royal Benefactors,” who formed 
a distinct class (Herod. iil. 140; viii. 85), 
were known as Orosangs, and had probably 
special privileges. Alexander had his “ com- 
panions,” who were a detinite privileged class. 
The Syro-Macedonian kings seem to have 
distinguished two classes of persons, one as 
their “companions,” and another as their 
“friends” (Polyb. xxxi. 3, § 7), and to have 
permitted to each certain distinctions of 
dress, precedence, and the like. Mattathias 
and his sons were offered admission into the 
class of “friends.” (Comp. ch, x. 65.) 
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children shall be honoured with silver 
and gold, and many rewards, 

1g Then Mattathias answered and 
spake with a loud voice, Though all 
the nations that are under the king’s 
dominion obey him, and fall away 
every one from the religion of their 
fathers, and give consent to his com- 
mandments : 

20 © Yet will I and my sons and 
my brethren walk in the covenant of 
our fathers. 

21 God forbid that we should for- 
sake the law and the ordinances. 

22 We will not hearken to the 
king’s words, to go from our religion, 


honoured with silver and gold.| Gifts of 
ornaments in the precious metals had been 
bestowed upon their courtiers by the Persian 
kings from time immemorial (Xen. ‘ Cyrop.’ 
vili. 2, §§ 7-12). The practice passed from 
them to the Syro-Macedonians, (See below, 
ch. x. 20, 89.) 


19. with a loud voice.| ‘To attract atten- 
tion. Mattathias desired that his fellow- 
townsmen should hear him. 


Though all the nations.| Mattathias does 
not question the statement made to him (wv. 
18), that ‘all the heathen have done accord- 
ing to the king’s commandment.” True or 
false, it is the same to him. He will not 
“follow a multitude to evil” (Ex. xxiii. 2). 
Though all the world should fall away, yet 
will he be faithful, and his father’s house. His 
boast was better kept than that of St. Peter 
(Matt. xxvi. 33). 


under the king’s dominion.| Literally, “in 
the house of the kiny’s kingdom.” 


20. the covenant of our fathers.|  T.e. the 
covenant (or azreement) which God made 
with our ancestors at Mount Sinai (Ex. xix. 8; 
XXIV. 3-8). 


22. either on the rizht hand, or the left.) 
Comp. Deut. v. 323 xvii. 20; xxviii. 14. 

23. when he had left speaking.| Rather, 
“as he left speaking.” 


there came.) Or, “there approached.” 
The man secms to have come up casually, 
not having been among those assembled at 
the first (7. 16), and so not having heard the 
indignant protest of Mattathias. He was no 
doubt a zealous Hellenizer, anxious to gain 
favour with the authorities by coming for- 
ward amons the first. His example, if Mat- 
tathias had done nothing, might have had 
a most demoralising effect. 
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either on the right hand, or the 
left. 

23 Now when he had left speak- 
ing these words, there came one of 
the Jews in the sight of all to sacri- 
fice on the altar which was at Modin, 
according to the king’s command- 
ment. 

24 Which thing when Mattathias 
saw, he was inflamed with zeal, and 
his reins trembled, neither could he 
forbear to shew his anger pie 
to judgment: wherefore he ran, an 
slew him upon the altar. 

25 Also the king’s commissioner, 
who compelled men to sacrifice, he 


24. bis reins trembled.| Comp. Ps, Ixxiii. 
21, “I was pricked in my reins:” and see also 
Job xvi. 13, xix. 27; Ps. vii. 9; Lam. ub 13. 
The Hebrew physiology connected that in- 
ward emotion which stirs men, and forces 
them to sudden act, as much with the “ reins” 
(i.e. kidneys) as with the heart. Hence the 
two are constantly joined together (Ps. vil. 9, 
xxvii 25 Jer. xi. 20, xvil. ro, xx. 123; Rev. 
ll. 23). 

neither could he forbear to shew bis anger.] 
Rather, “and he poured forth his anger” 
—did not restrain it—gave it free vent. 


according to judgment.| Or, “to condem- 
nation.” In his fury he judged and con- 
demned the man, accounting him worthy of 
death, either from a natural impulse, or 
perhaps with conscious reference to the 
command given in the Law (Ex. xx. 20; 
Deut. xiii. 6-9, &c.), that idolaters should 
be killed without pity. Jewish opinion 
would entirely approve of such an execution 
without formal trial or sentence, when the 
sinner was caught in the act and there could 
be no doubt of his guilt. (Comp, Ex. xxx. 
27, 28; Num. xxv. 8; 1 Kings xvili. 40; 
2 Kings x. 25, xxill. 25, &c.) 

he ran.| His haste shewed his zeal. 


upon the altar.| In the very act of sacri- 
ficing (comp. 2 Kings xxtii. 25). Josephus says 
that Mattathias, and his sons, rushed upon 
the man, armed with broad knives (xomides), 
and slew him; but probably he draws upon 
his imagination for these additional facts. 


25. the king's commisstoner.| Josephus 
calls him “the king’s general,” and gives his 
name as Apelles. The Law did not require 
this act, since the commissioner was a hea- 
then, engaged in executing the orders of his 
legitimate sovereign. It must be justified, 
if justified at all, as an act of warfare, one by 


c. 


v, 26—30. | 


killed at that time, and the altar he 


*7 pulled down. 


26 Thus dealt he zealously for the 


» Jaw of God, like as % Phinees did 


unto Zambri the son of Salom. 

27 And Mattathias cried through- 
out the city with a loud voice, saying, 
Whosoever is zealous of the law, and 
maintaineth the covenant, let him 
follow me. 


which Mattathias consummated, and pro- 
claimed, his rebellion. 


the altar he pulled down.| In accordance 
with the commands given in Ex. xxxiv. 13 
and Deut. xii. 3, and after the example of 
the best kings (2 Kings xviii. 4 ; xxiil. 13-20). 
An idolatrous altar was a pollution to the 
holy land. 


26. like as Phinees did unto Zambri.| ‘The 
reference is to Numb. xxv. 7, 8, where the 
act of Phinehas (Gk. Phinees) is recorded. 
Phinehas, like Mattathias, had executed 
divine vengeance on two persons, an Israelite, 
and a heathen who was partaker in his 
offence. His “zeal” received the approval 
of God (ébid. vv. 11-13; Ps. cvi. 30, 31). 

27. maintaineth the covenant.| Literally, 
“ maintaineth covenant ”—i.e. keeps faith with 
God. The covenant was entered into by 
circumcision, and involved a keeping of all 
the commandments. Mattathias’ appeal was 
intended to rally to him all who were pre- 
pared to maintain their religion against the 
attempt of the king to put it down. 


let him follow me.| Mattathias knew that 
it would be impossible to resist the force 
that Antiochus had at his command in a 
petty town like Modein, which was perhaps 
not even walled. His plan was to withdraw, 
with such support as he could obtain, into 
the wildest part of the hill-country of Judza, 
where David had so long resisted Saul, and 
thence to carry on a guerilla warfare against 
the persecuting king. His success is related 
in the next section. 


§ 4. THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, AS CON- 
DUCTED BY MATTATHIAS HIMSELF. 


29-48. At first there was a great want of 
unity and cohesion among the religious party. 
They fled to the wilderness in small and 
separate bodies, as persecution pressed upon 
them, without any one acknowledged leader, 
without even any generally accepted plan of 
defence. They were scattered over a wide 
extent of country, and it was no doubt diffi- 
cult for the chief men to meet and consult 
together. When the war began by the 
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28 So he and his sons fled into 


‘ the mountains, and left all that ever 


they had in the city. 

29 Then many that sought after 
justice and judgment went down into 
the wilderness, to 'dwell there : t 

30 Both they, and their children, 
and their wives, and their cattle ; 


l Gr. evils 
were mul 


because ‘afflictions increased sore — 


upon them, 


forces of Antiochus entering the hill-country 
and requiring the submission of the fugitives, 
it had not even been determined what course 
was to be pursued with respect to the ob- 
servance of the sabbath, whether or no the 
rest commanded was to be regarded as 
involving a complete suspension of military 
operations on that day. Among the first of 
the patriots attacked were some who took 
the strictest possible view, and felt bound to 
offer no resistance at all to the enemy on the 
day of rest. ‘The consequence was at least 
one serious disaster, involving the loss of 
a thousand lives (v. 38). After this, Matta- 
thias, and those under his immediate com- 
mand, resolved to take the opposite course, 
and defend themselves on the sabbath to the 
utmost of their power, if attacked. Success 
followed this change of tactics. The scat- 
tered bands of fugitives rallied to the leader 
whose courage and strong sense seemed to 
promise victory (v. 43). The secret ad- 
herents of ‘true religion in Jerusalem and 
other places held by the Syro-Macedonians 
came flocking in (v. 42). Mattathias was 
able to take the offensive. In many places he 
and his adherents overthrew the idolatrous 
altars, drove the apostates away, and re- 
established the old Jewish customs and 
usages. The Syro-Macedonians seem to 
have been afraid to meet him in the field, and 
to have on certain occasions retreated from 
his pursuit (v. 47). 

29. many that sought after justice and judge 
ment.]| Ie. many who were not content to 
live under the detestable rule of the Syro- 
Macedonians, by whom the principles of 
justice were daily outraged, to their constant 
loss and hurt. (See the next verse.) 


30. their cattle.| The highlands of Pales- 
tine can always afford nourishment to a con- 
siderable number of cattle ; and all the tribes 
by whom they have been possessed have 
always been rich in cattle, as the Midianites 
(Num. xxxi. 9), the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 9; 
xxx. 20), the Moabites (2 Kings iii. 4), and 
others. Jerome says that about ‘Tekoah 
“there was no village, not even rustic cot- 
tages, nor, on account of the dryness and 
sandiness, were any crops raised; but the 


them. 
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B.C. 31 Now when it was told the to the commandment of the king, BS 
a king’s servants, and ‘the host that ‘and ye shall live, _ siti 
x 3* was at Jerusalem, in the city of Da- 34 But they said, We will not 


come forth, neither will we do “the ¢ chr. 4s. 
king’s commandment, to profane the 
sabbath day. 

35 So then they gave 'them the porene 


vid, that certain men, who had broken 
the king’s commandment, were gone. 

/ ch.t.53 down into /the secret places in the 
wilderness, 


32 They pursued after them a great 
number, and having overtaken them, 
they camped against them, and made 
war against them on the sabbath day. 

33 And they said unto them, Let 
that which ye have done hitherto 
suffice; come forth, and do according 


avhole district was full of herdsmen” (‘ Proleg. 
in Amos’). Comp. Luke ii. 8. 

ictions.| Te. ill-treatment at the hands 
of the Syro-Macedonians. 


81. the king’s servants.) Literally, “the 
king’s men ”—1.e. the men placed in authority 
by the king, to uphold his interests and govern 
the country—the civil authorities of the land. 


the bost.| The armed force, placed at the 
disposal of the civil authorities. 


that was at Jerusalem, in the city of David.] 
Rather, “that was in Jerusalem, the city 
of David.” The two are not distinguished, 
but identified, according to the existing text. 
It is conjectured, however, that either “ Jeru- 
salem” is a gloss which has crept into the 
text from the margin, or else that the prepo- 
sition ¢y has fallen out after “ Jerusalem.” 
In the latter case our translation would give 
the true meaning, and “the city of David” 
would be the part of Jerusalem which was 
occupied by the Syro-Macedonian garrison. 
(Comp. ch. i. 35.) 

the king’s commandment.| See ch. i. 44-50. 

secret places.| See note on ch. i. 53. 


82. made war against them.| Te. ate 
ama aoe No doubt it was known to the 
Syro-Macedonians, or at any rate suspected 
by them, that, in their zeal for the Law, the 
insurgents would feel bound by its letter, 
and would offer no resistance upon the sab- 
bath. Such an interpretation of the Fourth 
Commandment was not unnatural in a time 
of high religious excitement ; but it does not 
ap to have su itself to any mind 
prior to the Captivity. 


83. they said unto them.] 
an amnesty for the past, on condition that 
the fugitives returned to their several cities 
or Apres and erie themselves to the 
ro ecrees—per not bad terms, hu- 
manly speaking, under the circumstances. 


The offer was 


battle with all speed. 

36 Howbeit they answered them 
not, neither cast they a stone at them, 
nor stopped the places where they lay 
hid ; 

37 But said, Let us die all in our 


34. But they said.| ‘The terms offered were 
utterly rejected. “ We will not come forth,” 
they said. We refuse to quit our refuge, 
dry and arid region though it be, since we 
are not prepared to obey the king's decrees. 
On the contrary, we are resolved to disobey 
them. Resistance to the civil authority, when 
its commands are contrary to the law of God, 
is the duty of every religious man, and is fre- 
quently commended in Holy Scripture. (See 
Dan. iii. 18-30, vi. 10-26; Acts iv. 19, 20, 
v. 29, 30, &c.) 

to profane the sabbath day.) Comp. ch. i 
45. As the text stands, this can only refer to 
the royal command issued to all Jews, to 
profane the sabbath. It is suspected, how- 
ever, that in the original Hebrew the words 
were — “neither will we profane the sab- 
bath;” ie. by fighting. There certainly 
seems to be no reason for the selection of 
the one point of sabbath profanation out 
of the many included in the royal decree 
(ch. i. ea) 

35. with all speed.| Lest they should 
change their minds, and resolve to resist. 

36. they answered them xot.| ‘They made 
no response to the attack—took no steps to 
meet it, but remained absolutely inactive. 

neither cast they a stone at them.] The 
sling was at all times one of the main weapons 
employed by the Israelites (Judg. xx. 16; 
1 Sam. xvii. 40; 2 Kings mi. 25; 1 Chr. 
xii. 2), and was ially suited for an ex- 
temporised army of shepherds (v. 30) and 
townsmen. 

nor stopped the places where they lay bid.] 
They would not even block the passes by 
which their hiding-places had to be ap- 
proached. 

37. Let us die... in our innocency.] Lite- 
rally, “in our simplicity.” 

heaven and earth shall testify.| Rather, 
“ere witness.’ The remonstrance had no 


i Gr. stse- 


'innocency : heaven and earth shall piay. 
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B.C. testify for us, that ye put us to death 41 At that time therefore they de- B.C. 
“wrongfully. creed, saying, Whosoever shall come “<<” 


38 So they rose up against them 
in battle on the sabbath, and the 
slew them, with their wives and chil- 
dren, and their cattle, to the number 


Vor sews of a thousand ' people. 


39 Now when Mattathias and 
his friends understood hereof, they 
mourned for them right sore. 

40 And one of them said to an- 
other, If we all do as our brethren 
have done, and fight not for our lives 
and laws against the heathen, they will 
now quickly root us out of the earth. 


effect. In spite of it the Syro-Macedonians 
fell upon them, and slew every soul—men, 
women, and children. Not even were the 
cattle spared. (See the next verse.) 


89. when Mattathias and his friends un- 
derstood bereof.| It is evident that the disas- 
ter occurred to a body of patriots not under 
the command of Mattathias, Probably there 
were many such bodies scattered over the 
length and breadth of the hill region, fugi- 
tives from various parts of Judza, as yet 
without concert or even knowledge of each 
other. Each such band followed its own 
views of what was right. 


40. one of them said to another.| The 
intelligence received set men thinking what 
was the course to pursue. There 
was no established practice, since the Jews 
had remained at peace during the whole 
period of the Persian dominion (B.C. 536- 
332), and had submitted to Alexander with- 
out offering any resistance (Joseph., ‘ Ant. 
Jud.,’ xi. 8, § 5). What the rule had been in 
the old wars was forgotten. We can scarcely 
pula it to have forbidden resistance to an 


41. they decreed.| Or “resolved.” The 
form expresses a resolve taken after 
deliberation. We must suppose a council to 
have been held among the chiefs, the ques- 
tion to have been debated, and a decision 
reached. But the decision was scarcely a 
“ decree.” 

Whosoever shall come... we will fight 
against him.| ‘The line taken seems to have 
been that it was lawful to stand on the de- 
fensive and resist attack, but not to take 
the offensive, upon the sabbath. The same 
course was pursued in the first Roman war 
(Joseph., ‘ Ant. Jud.,’ xiv. 4, § 3), with the 
worst results, since the Romans pushed for- 
ward their works, drove mines under walls, 


Apoc.—Vol, I. 


to make battle with us on the sab- 
bath day, we will fight against him ; 


neither will we die all, *as our bre-* ve 3& 


thren that were murdered in the secret 
places. 

42 Then came there unto him a 
company of Assideans, who were 
mighty men of Israel, even all such 
- were voluntarily devoted unto the 

Ww. 

43 Also all they that fled for per- 
secution joined themselves unto them, 
and were a stay unto them. 


and in all respects took advantage of their 
enemies’ inactivity upon the sabbath. The 
Syro-Macedonian strategy appears to have 
been inferior, and the Jews to have lost little 
by their resolution. 

that were murdered.| Rather, “killed.” 
The Syrians are not reproached for the ad- 
vantage which they took of their adversaries’ 
scrupulosity. 

in the secret places.| Josephus speaks of 
caves, which fair abound in the region 
(1 Sam. xxii. 1; xxiv. 3, &c.), and says that 
the Syro-Macedonians heaped brushwood 
against the mouths of the caves, and set it 
on fire, thus burning or suffocating the in- 
mates (‘ Ant. Jud.,’ xii. 6, § 2). Such a thing 
has often been done in savage, and even in 
civilised warfare; but there would seem to 
have been no necessity for it on the present 
occasion, since the Israelites offered no re- 
sistance. 

42. unto bim.| Rather, “unto them.” 

ac of Assideans.| This is probabl 
the dest ing, Sai et the « Judzeans” 
of some MSS. “ Assideans” (or rather, 
“‘ Asideans”—’Aorsaior) is the Greek equi- 
valent of the Hebrew K4dsidim, “ pious ones’ 
—a name assumed by a section of the reli- 
gious Jews at this period. (Comp. ch. vii. 
13 and 2 Macc. xiv. 6.) The sect seems to 
have been formed quite independently of the 
Maccabee family, and to have held more 
rigid views. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, they agreed to a coalition. 

43. all they that fled for persecution. 
The Asidzans were a religious party, sprea 
throughout the whole land. They sent a 
contingent of warriors. ‘The persons now 
spoken of were casual refugees, driven to 

uit their homes and take refuge in the wil- 
deriess by the actual pressure of persecution. 
They joined Mattathias ex masse. 
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44 So they joined their forces, and 


smote sinful men in their anger, and 


wicked men in their wrath: but the 
rest fled to the heathen for succour. 

45 Then Mattathias and his friends 
went round about, and pulled down 
the altars : 

46 And what children soever they 
found within the coast of Israel un- 
circumcised, those they circumcised 


5 Or, 3 5 i 
you ‘valiantly. 


47 They pursued also after the 


44. they joined their forces.| Rather, “they 
formed anarmy.” The refugees were now 
numerous enough, and bold enough, to levy 
an army out of their number, and with it to 
assume the offensive. Their first attacks 
were directed against the “sinful” and 
‘* wicked ”—i.e. against such of their own 
nation as had conformed to the state religion. 
They attacked outlying Jewish communities 
of this character, and “smote” them with 
the sword, regarding them as at once their 
enemies, and deserving of death for their 
apostasy. Such as escaped on occasion of 
these attacks fled to places where the Syro- 
Macedonians were in force, and could pro- 
tect them. 


for succour.| Rather, “to save them- 
selves.” 


45. pulled down the altars.| Ie. the idol- 
altars which had been set up in the several 
villages and towns, as at Modein (v. 23). 


46. children . 
above, ch. i, 48. 


47. They pursued also after the proud 
men.| By the “proud men” (viots ras tre- 
enpavias) the Syro-Macedonians are clearly 
intended. Not content with punishing their 
own apostates, and driving them from their 
homes (v. 44), the party of Mattathias had 
occasional encounters with the Syro-Mace- 
donian oppressors, put them to flight, and 
“‘ pursued ” them. 


the work prospered.| Literally, “ the work 
was put in a right way ”—i.e.a good com- 
mencement was made. It was only needful 
that the resistance should be carried on in 
the same spirit for success to be assured. 


48. they recovered the law.] The Law is 
regarded as captured and enslaved by the 
Syro-Macedonians, from whom Mattathias 
and his followers rescued it. 


out of the hand of kings.] Literally, “out 
of the hand of the kings.” The officers of 
Antiochus, who carried out his will in the 
provinces, are viewed as “ kings” in a certain 


. uncircumcised.| See 


LY. 44—49. 


proud men, and the work 
in their hand. 

48 So they recovered the law out 
of the hand of the Gentiles, and out, 


prospered B. om 


of the hand of kings, neither'suffered tay he 


they the sinner to triumph. 


simmer, 


49 Now when the time drew near cx. & 


that Mattathias should die, he said 
unto his sons, Now hath pride and 
rebuke gotten strength, and the time 
of destruction, and the wrath of in- 
dignation : 


sense, since they shared in the royal autho- 
rity 


neither suffered they the sinner to triumph.) 
Ie. “they prevented the Hellenizers among 
the Jews from succeeding in their attempts.” 
(See above, v. 44.) 


§ 5. THE Last Worps oF MATTratHias, 
AND HIS DEATH. 


49-70. It appears from 7. 70, that Matta- 
thias continued at the head of the patriotic 
movement only for about a year. He was, 
no doubt, far advanced in years when the 
persecution broke out, and the hardships of 
warfare and of a desert life would tell upon 
him more than upon younger men, In the 
course of the first year of the war he found 
his end approaching, and felt that it devolved 
on him to make arrangements for the future. 
Accordingly, he called his sons together, and 
made them the speech recorded in vv. 49- 
68, exhorting them to faithfulness by the 
examples of the men of old time, and appoint- 
ing his son Simon as chief counsellor and 
ruler, his son Judas as captain. After this 
he blessed all his sons, and so died. He was 
buried by his sons at Modein, which was one 
of the paces already recovered (vv. 45-48); 
in the sepulchre of his fathers. 


49. when the time drew near that Matte- 
thias should die.| The form of expression 
implies a natural death in a ripe old age. 
(Comp. Gen. xlvii. 29; 1 Kings ii. 1.) 

be said unto his sons.| The second address 
of Mattathias has not the rhythmic perfection 
of the first. Still, it is cast in a poetic mould; 
and a balance of clauses may be 
throughout. We can scarcely suppose that 
either speech does more than follow the 
general outline of what Mattathias said. 

Now hath pride and rebuke gotten strength] 
The “ pride” is that of the Syro- Macedonians, 
who (in v. 47) are called “sons of pride. 
The “rebuke” is that to which the people of 
God were exposed at the hand of scoffers. 


the time of destruction and the wratb of 


he _ ee ng err ee 
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RE = 50 Now therefore, my sons, be ye 54 ’Phinees our father in being 8. C. 
“==” zealous for the law, and give your zealous and fervent obtained the “-~" 
lives for the covenant of your fathers. covenant of an everlasting priest- oe 
51 Call to remembrance what acts hood. cclus. 45. 


Greve our fathers did in their ‘time; so 
shall ye receive great honour and an 
everlasting name. 

52 * Was not Abraham found faith- 
ful in temptation, and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness ? 

53 * Joseph in the time of his dis- 
tress kept the commandment, and 
was made lord of Egypt. 


fGen. 22. 


Tom. 4 3 


jam. 2. 21, 
22, 23. 


2 Gen. 41. 
oe. 


55 “Jesus for fulfilling the word a Vea : 
was made a judge in Isra i. 2. 

56 *Caleb for bearing witness be- * Nom. 
fore the congregation received the Jesh. 14 
heritage of the land. oe 

57 °David for being merciful pos- ¢2Sam. 2. 
sessed the throne of an everlasting 
kingdom. 

58 4Elias for being zealous and 


# 2 Kings 
2. 11. 


sndignation.| Rather, “a time of destruction 
and a passion of rage.” 


50. be ye zealous for the law.| The com- 
mendation of “ zeal for the law,” which marks 
the Maccabee period (ch. ii. 24, 26, 27, 54, 
58), led ultimately to the formation of the 
sect of “ zelots,” which so greatly distin- 
guished itself in the last siege of Jerusalem, 
and of which the apostle, Simon: Zelotes, was 
a member (Luke vi. 15). 


the covenant of your fathers.| See note on 
@. 20. 


51. in their time.) Literally, “in their 
generations.” 


so shall ye receive great honour and an 
everlasting name.| Greek ideas had to a 
considerable extent leavened the whole mass 
of the Jewish nation, even the most religious. 
In the old times the Jews did not fight for 
their own honour, or to “ get them a name,” 
but for God’s glory, that His name might be 
held in honour, and His might shewn forth to 
the heathen. But now it was different. The 
low motive of personal ambition and desire 
of posthumous fame was allowed to influence 
conduct, and is continually mentioned as the 
predominant incentive to great deeds and ex- 
ploits. (See below, ch. v. 57, vi. 44, ix. 10, 
xiv. 29; 2 Macc. vi. 23, &c.) 


52. Was not Abraham found faithful in 
Zemptation.} Ie. when tried whether he 
would be willing to sacrifice Isaac or no. 
oo xxi. 1-12; Heb. xi. 17; Ecclus. xliv. 
20. 


st was imputed unto him for righteousness. | 
‘The words are an exact quotation from the 
Septuagint version of Gen. xv. 6. (So St. 
James in his epistle, ch. ii. 23; and St. Paul 
in Rom. iv. 3, Gal. 1ii. 6.) “ Reckoned,” or 
“ counted,” is, on the whole, a better render- 
ing of the original than “imputed.” (See the 
Revised Version.) 


53. Joseph .. . kept the commandment.] 
‘See Gen. xxxix. 7-12. 


54. Phinees our father.| Mattathias means 
to claim descent from Phinehas, who at any 
rate was of the same tribe with him and his 
sons. On the great deed which distinguished 
Phinehas, see note on v. 26. On his obtain- 
ing, in reward for his deed, ‘the covenant of 
an everlasting priesthood,” see Num. xxv. 13 ; 
and comp. Ecclus. xlv. 24. 


55. Jesus for fulfilling the word was made 
a judge.| ete received his appointment on 
account of his general obedience to God’s 
word, not on account of any single act. He 
was “a man in whom was the spirit ” (Num. 
xxvii. 18), and had fulfilled every duty laid 
upon him up to the time of his appointment. 
(See Ex. xvii. 10-13, xxiv. 13, XXXIL 17, 
xxxiiil. 11; Num. xiv. 6-9.) 

56. Caleb for bearing witness before the 
congregation.| Caleb was joined with Joshua 
in one of his righteous acts. Like Joshua, he 
gave a true report of the land of Canaan and 
its inhabitants after being sent to spy it out. 
This was the “witness” which he bore 
“before the congregation” (Num. xiv. 6-9), 
and for bearing it he ran a near risk of being 
stoned. 


received the heritage of the land.| Te. was 
allowed to enter the holy land (Num. xiv. 30- 
38), and given a heritage in it (Josh. xiv. 13). 

57. David for being merciful.) The merci- 
fulness of David is not elsewhere commended ; 
but it is to be remembered that he twice spared 
Saul’s life when he might have taken it (1 Sam. 
XXiv. 4-11; xxvi. 5-12), and also allowed 
Shimei to live, notwithstanding that he had 
cursed him (2 Sam, xix. 23; 1 Kings ii. 8). 

possessed the throne of an everlasting king- 
dom.] For the promise made to him of such 
a kingdom, see 2 Sam. vii. 13, 16. The con- 
tinuance of the temporal kingdom was con- 
ditional (Ps. cxxxil. 12), and ultimately the 
promise was so far forfeited. But the spiritual 
kingdom remains in the line of David for 
ever and ever through the eternity of the 
kingdom of Christ. 
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16, 37, 18, 
26, 


7 Dan. 6. 


22. 


fervent for the law was taken up 
into heaven. 

59 ?Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, 
by believing were saved out of the 
flame. 

60 *Daniel for his innocency was 
delivered from the mouth of lions. 

61 And thus consider ye through- 
out all ages, that none that put 
their trust in him shall be overcome. 

62 Fear not then the words of a 
sinful man: for his glory shall be 
dung and worms. 


63 To day he shall be lifted up, 


I. MACCABEES. II. 


[v. 59>-—66. 


and to morrow he shall not be found, 2c. 
because he is ‘returned into his 
dust, and his thought is come to: 

me Fug 

64 Wherefore, ye my sons, be va- 
liant, and shew yourselves men in 
the behalf of the law ; for by it shall 
ye obtain glory. 

65 And, behold, I know that your 
brother Simon is a man of counsel, 
give ear unto him alway : he shall be 
a father unto you. 

66 As for Judas Maccabeus, he 
hath been mighty and strong, even 


58. Elias for being zealous and fervent for 
the law.) Comp. 1 Kings xviii. 19-40, xix. 
10, XXi. 20-24; 2 Kings 1. 3-12. 

eas taken up into heaven.] See 2 Kings ii. 
11, and comp. Ecclus. xlviii. 9. 


59. Ananias, Azarias, and Misael.| See 
Dan. i. 6-19; il. 17, 493 iil. 12-30. The 
occurrence of these names, and the simplicity 
and brevity of the statement, that they “‘ were 
saved out of the flame ”—so closely parallel 
to the antecedent statements with respect to 
Abraham, Joseph, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, 
David, and Elijah —is strong evidence that 
the Book of Daniel was received into the 
Canon at the time when this work was written 
—nay, at the time of Mattathias’ death. His 
dying words were tolerably sure to have been 
remembered ; and their recorder would have 
shrunk from interpolating intothem a passage 
which, if Daniel were a historical romance, 
written in the thick of the struggle, his 
contemporaries would have known. that 
Mattathias could not have uttered. 


by believing were saved.| See Dan. iit. 17. 
They believed that they would be saved; and 
their faith gave them the strength which 
carried them through the terrible ordeal. 


60. Daniel for his innocency was delivered.] 
The reference to Dan. vi. 22 is palpable, 
though the Greek word translated “inno- 
cency ” is different in the two passages, 


61. throuchout all ages.] Literally, “from 
generation to generation.” 


shall be overcome.) Rather, “shall fail,” 
or “be without strength.” 


62. the words of a sinful man.]| The 
“sinful man” especially glanced at is Antio- 
chus, and the “words” are those of his 
decrees; but the warning passes beyond the 
particular case to all others resembling it. 
‘The words of those who can do no more than 
“ kill the body ” are at no time to be * feared ” 


when they run counter to the commandments 
of God. 


his glory shall be dung and worms.] Lz. 
*¢ shall rot and perish.” There is no allusion 
to the ““worms ” which “rose up out of the 
body ” of Antiochus (2 Macc. ix. 9). 

63. bis thought.| Literally, “his calcula- 
tions,” g.e. the expectations that he formed of 
the results which he was about to accomplish. 
Comp. Ps. cxlvi. 4, where the LXX. use the 
same word—é:adoyio pot. 


64. be valiant and shew yourselves men. 
Comp. Josh. i. 9; x. 25. 
shall ye obtain glory.| See note on v. 51. 


65. your brother Simon is a man of counsel.) 
In the Greek, it is ‘‘ Simeon” here, though 
elsewhere always “ Simon” (ch. ii. 3; xil. 33, 
38 ; xiii—xvi. passim). He appears to have been 
the least warlike of the five brethren, and was 
not made “ captain” till the other four were 
dead (ch. xiii. 8, 9). | We do not hear of his 
advice being sought by the others during 
their terms of office; but his own conduct of 
affairs is remarkable for the preference shewn 
to prudent management over brute force 
(ch. xiii. 33, 47, 50; xiv. 10, 243 Xv. 26). 

a father.) Grimm _ explains this. as 
“‘ patriarchal chief,” or “ head of the family. 
But it is unnecessary to suppose that John, 
the eldest son (v. 2), was deposed from this 
position. “Father” means here, rather, 
“ counsellor and guide.” 


66. Judas Maccabeus.] His surname ew 
dently attached to Judas with peculiar close- 
ness (comp. ch. iii. 1, and 2 Macc. v. 27), $0 
that even his father called him by it. On its 
meaning, see note on v. 4. 

mighty and strong.] Literally, “mighty in 
strength.” The author of the Second Book 
of Maccabees seems to consider that J udas 
took a prominent part in the original with- 
drawal of the patriots into the wilderness 


BC. 


v. 67—3.| 


from his youth up: let him be your 
captain, and 'fight the battle of the 


On Ae* neople. 


of 


the pac ple. 


156. 


67 Take also unto you all those 
that observe the law, and avenge ye 
the wrong of your people. 

68 Recompense fully the heathen, 
and take heed to the commandments 
of the law. 

69 So he blessed them, and was 
gathered to his fathers. 

70 And he died in the hundred 
forty and sixth year, and his sons 
buried him in the sepulchres of his 
fathers at Modin, and all Israel made 
great lamentation for him. 


(2 Macc. v. 27; vili. 1), being the military 
leader, rather than Mattathias, from the first. 
But he perhaps over-glorities his hero. 


of the people.| Rather, “ of the peoples” 
—the Jews and the Syro-Macedonians. 


69. he blessed them.| | Compare the acts 
of Isaac (Gen. xxvii. 4-40), Jacob (sid. xlix. 
3-28), and Moses (Deut. xxxill. 1-29). 

was gathered to his fathers.| An ordinary 
phrase for dying among the Hebrews ( Judg. 
li. 10; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 28; Bel andthe Dragon, 
v. 1; Acts xill. 36), alternating with the still 
more usual one, “‘was gathered unto his 
people” (Gen. xxv. 8, 17, xxxv. 29; Num. 
xxiv. 26; Deut. xxxil. 50, &c.). 


70. in the hundred forty and sixth year.] 
B.C. 167-6, the year after the persecution 
began (ch. i. 54). 

at Modin.| Modcin must, therefore, 
have been among the places recovered from 
the Syro-Macedonians during the lifetime of 
Mattathias. (See vv. 44-47.) 

all Israel made great lamentation for him.] 
By “all Israel” we must understand all those 
who were in arms for their religion. Onthe 
lamentations usual at the deaths of great men, 
see Gen. |. 10; Deut. xxxiv. 8; 2 Sam, i, 12; 
2 Chr. xxxv. 24, 25, &c. 


CHAPTER III. 


§ 1. GENERAL ACCOUNT OF JUDAS MACc- 
CABJEUS, HIS CHARACTER AND FAME, 


1-9. There can be no doubt that Judas 
was the most popular of the Maccabean 
heroes. As Dean Stanley says, ‘he became 
the Jewish ideal of ‘the Happy Warrior.’” 
His appearance, his gestures, his voice, his 
character, were equally objects of admiration 
and of delightful remembrance. We see in 
the Second Book of Maccabees how entirely 


I. MACCABEES., IT. .1LL 


CHAPTER III. 

I Zhe valour and fame of Fudas Maccabeus. 
10 He overthroweth the forces of Samaria 
and Syria. 27 Antiochus sendeth a great 
power against him. 44 He and his fall to 
Jasting and prayer, 58 and are encouraged. 


HEN his son Judas, called Mac- 
cabeus, rose up in his stead. 

2 And all his brethren helped him, 
and so did all they that held with 
his father, and they fought with 
cheerfulness the battle of Israel. 

3 So he gat his people great ho- 
nour, and put on a breastplate as a 
giant, and girt his warlike harness 
about him, and he made battles, pro- 
tecting the host with his sword. 


by some the whole glory of the revolt and 
deliverance was ascribed to him. His great 
fame rested principally on his recovery of 
Jerusalem and the Temple (ch. iv. 36-54; 
2 Macc. x. 1-5); but other circumstances were 
not without an influence upon it. His com- 
manding stature, like that of a giant of old 
time (v. 3), challenged the admiring regard 
of a people which set much store by physical 
strength. His battle-cry had a ring in it 
which caused it to be compared to a lion’s 
roar (v. 4), and stirred the hearts of all 
who heard it. His long career of victory, 
scarcely chequered by a reverse until his defeat 
and death at Eleasa (ch. ix. 12-18), added to 
his reputation, and made the later scenes of 
the struggle seem tame by comparison. No 
exploit in the entire war was thought equal 
to the triumph over Nicanor (ch. vii. 31-49; 
2 Macc. xv. 20-37). Hence Judas remained 
the great national hero so long as Judza was 
an independent country; his life was written 
and re-written; and the name _ originally 
peculiar to him (1 Mace. ii. 4) prevailed and 
became the best-known title of the entire 
family, as the five extant books of ‘Maccabees’ 
sufficiently indicate. 

2. all they that held with his father.] See 
ch. il. 42-44. The union among all the 
patriots, established by Mattathias after the 
first disaster (ch. 11. 38), continued under 
Judas. All accepted him as leader cheerfully. 


3. as a giant.}| Some allusion to his 
personal appearance seems to be intended. 
Dean Stanley says, ** His countrymen de- 
lighted to remember the stately appearance, 
as of an ancient giant, when he fastened on 
his breastplate” (‘Lectures on the Jewish 
Church,’ vol. ill. p. 306). 

protecting the host.| Literally, “the camp ;” 
but no doubt the host is intended. 


with bis sword.| On the sword of Judas, 
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4. In his acts he was like a lion, 
and like a lion’s whelp roaring for his 
prey. 

5 For he pursued the wicked, and 
sought them out, and burnt up those 
that vexed his le. 

6 Wherefore the wicked shrunk 
for fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled, because sal- 
vation prospered in his hand. 

7 He grieved also many kings, and 
made Jacob glad with his acts, and 
his memorial is blessed for ever. 


I. MACCABEES. III. 


[v. 4—r1. 


8 Moreover he went through the 
cities of Juda, destroying the un- 
godly out of them, ad. turning away 
wrath from Israel : 

g So that he was renowned unto 
the utmost part of the earth, and he 
‘received unto him such as were ready 
to perish. 

10 Then Apollonius gathered the 
Gentiles together, and a great host 
out of Samaria, to fight against Is- 
rael. 

1r Which thing when Judas per- 


see verse 12, and compare 2 Macc. xv. 15, 
16. 


4. In bis acts be was like a lion.) Judah, 
Israel, and Gad are compared to lions in the 
Pentateuch (Gen. xlix. 9; Num. xxiv. 9; 
Deut. xxxiii. 20). Saul and Jonathan are said 
to have been “stronger than lions” (2 Sam. 
i, 23) by David. The metaphor is not 
common with the later Jewish writers, but 
is found, applied to Judas and his companions, 
in 2 Macc. xi. 11. 

&. be pursued the wicked.| Literally, “the 
lawless ones,” i.e. those who had cast aside 
the observance of the Law. (See ch. i. 43, 52; 
ch. ii. 23.) 

burnt up those that vexed bis fe.) Te. 
‘consumed with fire the cities and strong- 
holds of the Syro-Macedonians.” (See below, 
ch. v. 5, 28, 35, &c.; and comp. 2 Macc. 
vill. 6, x. 36, &c.) Occasionally, the de- 
fenders were burnt with their strongholds 
(2 Macc. x. 36). 


6. salvation prospered in bis band.| Te. 
the work of shaking off the Syro-Macedo- 
nian tyranny, and rescuing the Jewish people 
from it, went on prosperously under his 
guidance. 

7. He grieved also many kings.| Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Antiochus Eupator, and De- 
metrius Soter are especially intended; but 
the term “ king” is probably used with some 
vagueness, as in ch. il. 48. 

bis memorial is blessed for ever.] See note 
on ch. ii. §1. 


9. be received unto him such as were ready 
to perish.| ‘This has been supposed to point 
to a chivalrous readiness to receive and pro- 
tect persons in extreme distress or danger 
evi , ‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 
.5.¢.); but it may be questioned whether more 
is meant than that he gathered to his standard, 
and united in one, the scattered Jews who 
were otherwise on the point of perishing. 
(Comp. ch. ii. 43, 44.) 


§ 2. THE FirsT BATTLES OF JUDAS—HE 


DEFEATS APOLLONIUS AND SERON. 


10-26. The force under the command of 
Judas amounted to six thousand warriors 
(2 Macc. viti. 1). With this he assumed the 
offensive, and beginning with night attacks 
(#3, verse 7), he took town after town from 
the enemy, enlarging his own borders and 
narrowing theirs. After a time, Apollonius, 
the “chief collector of tribute,” who had 
made the assault on Jerusalem in B.c. 167 
(supra, i. 29-32; 2 Macc. v. 24-26), and was 
apparently established as governor of Samaria, 
thought it incumbent on him to endeavour 
to put down the rebellion, and, having col- 
lected a large army, marched against Judas, 
who boldly met his attack half-way, defeated 
and slew him, and took his sword to be his 
own weapon (vv. 10-13). This futile effort 
was followed by the attempt of Seron, 
governor of Cal who seems to have 
brought a very considerable force against 
the Jewish leader (vv. 15-19), and to have 
invaded the hill country in the neighbourhood 
of Beth-horon. He too was met and de- 
feated, with the loss of 800 men, and his army 
was driven to take refuge in Philistia (vv. 
33, 24). The military talent of Judas was 
sufficiently established by these two engage- 
ments, and his reputation spread far and wide 
(vv. 25, 26). 


10. Apollonius.| Probably the same as the 
“chief collector of tribute” mentioned in ch. 
i. 29, whom the author of the Second Book 
calls “that detestable ringleader” (2 Macc. 
v. 24). Josephus calls him “ commandant of 
Samaria” (‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 5, § 5); and we may 
conclude that he exercised satrapial authority 
over that district. 


gathered the Gentiles together, and a great 
host out of Samaria.| The army which he col- 
lected consisted in part of Syro-Macedonians 
(‘‘ Gentiles”), in part of Samaritans, always 
hostile to the Jews, and now especially 
estranged from them. For the history of the 
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v. 12—16.] 


so he smote him, and slew him: many 
also fell down slain, but the rest fled. 

12 Wherefore Judas took their 
spoils, and Apollonius’ sword also, 
and therewith he fought all his life 
long. 

13 Now when Seron, a prince of 
the army of Syria, heard say that 
Judas had gathered unto him a 
multitude and company of the faith- 
ful to go out with him to war ; 
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B.C. ceived, he went forth to meet him, and 
z 


14 He said, I will get me a name 
and honour in the kingdom; for I 
will go fight with Judas and them 
that are with him, who despise the 
king’s commandment. 

15 So he made him ready to go up, 
and there went with him a mighty 
host of the ungodly to help him, 
and to be avenged of the children of 
Israel. 

16 And when he came near to the 
going up of Bethhoron, Judas went 


enmity, see Ewald’s ‘ History of Israel,’ vol. v. 
pp. 213-222, E. T. Its germ may be found 
in the refusal of Zerubbabel to let the semi- 
heathen nation take part in the rebuilding of 
the Temple (Ezra iv. 2-4), its expansion in the 
circumstances connected with the establish- 
ment of Manasseh at Samaria as Samaritan 
high priest ( Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xi. 7,§ 2 et seqq.), 
and its full development in the establishment 
of a rival Temple, with a rival “ Law” and a 
rival worship, on Mount Gerizim soon after 
the conquest of the Persian empire by Alex- 
ander. The bitter feeling of the Jews against 
their neighbours shortly after this time is 
strongly indicated by the words of the Son 
of Sirach at the close of his book: “ There 
be two manner of nations which my heart ab- 
horreth, and the third is no nation :—they that 
sit on the mountain of Samaria, and they that 
dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish 
people that dwell in Sichem” (Ecclus. 1. 25, 
26). 

ll. Judas .. . went forth to meet him. It 
was a part of the system of strategy adopted 
by Judas to take the offensive as much as 
possible. He never retreated before an enemy 
or avoided an engagement. Even when sought 
out by an aggressive foe, he always met him 
half-way. (See vv. 16, 23; and comp. ch. iv. 
12, 29, 343 V. 3, 6, 39, &C.) 

he slew bim.| Not “with his own hand,” 
as Scholz supposes, or the expression would 
have been different. All that is meant is, 
that Apollonius fell in the battle. 


many fell down slain.| Or“ were wounded 
to death,” as the same phrase is rendered in 
ch. i. 18. 


12. Judas took ... Apollonius’ sword.] 
Dean Stanley well compares David’s use of 
the sword of Goliath (1 Sam. xxi. 9). It was 
one of the main disadvantages of the patriotic 
party that they were ill-armed (ch. iv. 6). 
The Jewish sword appears to have been a 
short straight weapon, like the Persian 
(‘Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. iv. p. 114), not 
much better than a dagger. The Mace- 


donian sword was of the same shape, but 
probably longer and better tempered. 


13. Seron.| Seron is not known as a Greek 
name. Perhaps it represents the Phoenician 
Hiram, which was sometimes rendered into 
Greek by Seiromus or Seirom (Herod. vii. 
98). 

a prince of the army of Syria.] Rather, 
“the commander of the army of Syria.” 
Josephus calls him “the general of Ccele- 
syria ”—i.e. the commander of the troops 
stationed in that province, which adjoined 
Palestine on the north. It would be the 
duty of such an officer, without special orders, 
to undertake the suppression of a rebellion in 
Judza as soon as the governor of Samaria 
had made an attempt and failed. 


a multitude and company of the faithful.] 
Ie, not an organised army, but a mere mob 
of untrained men; in contrast with the 
“mighty host” of vw. 15. 


14. who despise the king’s commandment. | 
Literally, “who set at nought the word of 
the king.” (Comp. ch. i. 62; ii. 19-22, 34.) 

15. a mighty host of the ungodly.| Ie. “a 
powerful army of Syro- Macedonians ”—pro- 
bably all the troops stationed in the province, 
who may have amounted to some 10,000 or 
12,000 men. 


16. e came near to the going up of Beth- 
horon.| Rather, “they came near.” The 
“soing up of Beth-horon” was the ascent 
from the Philistine plain to the highland of 
Juda, which led from the coast to Jerusa- 
lem by way of Lydda, Gimzo, the two Beth- 
horons, and Gibeon. Seron, like most in- 
vaders, had kept the low ground until he 
reached the enemy’s country, when he had to 
make the ascent from the Shefelah to the 
highland. His route must have led him near 
Modein. It is thought to have been that 
followed by Sennacherib. (See note on 
Josh. x. 10 in the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary 
on the Old Testament,’ vol. ii. p. 49.) 


Judas went forth to meet him.| See note 
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forth to meet him with a _ small 
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17 Who, when they saw the host 
coming to meet them, said unto 
Judas, How shall we be able, being 
so few, to fight against so great a 
multitude and so strong, seeing we 
are ready to faint with fasting all 
this day ? 

18 Unto whom Judas answered, 
“It is no hard matter for many to 
be shut up in the hands of a fee: 
and with the God of heaven it is all 
one, to deliver with a great multi- 
tude, or a small company : 

19 For the victory of battle stand- 
eth not in the multitude of an host ; 
but strength cometh from heaven. 


onv.11. The MSS. vary between “to meet 
him” and “to meet them.” 


avith a small company.) Literally, “with 
a few out of many.” Judas probably re- 
garded the pass of Beth-horon as affording 
space for only a small number, and therefore 
occupied it with a small picked force. 


17. when they saw the host coming to meet 
them.] The “little company” with Judas, 
posted at the head of the pass, would have 
a clear view of the “mighty host” of Seron 
as it ascended the long valley from the plain, 
and may be excused if it misdoubted its 
ability to resist so great a multitude. How 
it had happened that the men had been al- 
lowed to become “ faint with fasting” we are 
not told, and can only conjecture. Perhaps 
Judas had expected Seron’s troops to arrive 
earlier at the point where he designed to give 
them battle, and in this expectation had not 
encumbered himself with a commissariat. 


18. It ts no hard matter for many to be 
shut up in the hands of a few.| Or, “ deli- 
vered into the hands of a few.” (Comp. 
1 Sam. xxiii. 12, xxiv. 18; 2 Sam. xviii. 28.) 
God, that is, can with the greatest ease de- 
liver many into the hands of a few, to be 
destroyed by them. This is a lesson con- 
stantly taught in the Old Testament (Judg. 
vii. 2-7; 1 Sam. xiv. 6-16; 2 Chr. xiv. 9-13, 
XX. 12-24), and is one for all time. Heaven 
is not always on the side of “ big battalions.” 


with the God of heaven.| Several MSS. 
omit rot Geov— the God;” and it is more 
consonant with the general practice of the 
author to omit the Floly Name than to ex- 
press it. (See the Introduction, § 4.) 


st 15 all one, to deliver with a great multi- 
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20 They come ‘against us ‘in ac 
much pride and iniquity to destroy “= 
us, and our wives and children, and )%= 


to spoil us: 1 Ge. 
21 But we fight for our lives and sti 
our laws. omy 


22 Wherefore the Lord himself guy. 
will overthrow them before our face: 
and as for you, be ye not afraid of 
them. 

23 Now as soon as he had left off 
speaking, he leapt suddenly upon 
them, and so Seron and his host was 
overthrown before him. 

24 And they pursued them "from 'Ce.isthe 
the going down of Bethhoron unto des 
the plain, where were slain about 
eight hundred men of them; and 


tude, or a small company.| Comp. 1 Sam. 
xiv. 6, and 2 Chron. xiv. 11, where the senti- 
ment is exactly the same, though the expres- 
sions slightly differ. 


20. They come against us in much pride and 
iniquity.| Rather, “with great insolence 
and lawlessness.” The proceedings of 
Antiochus were altogether contrary to the 
engagements which Alexander had made 
with the Jewish nation, and also with the un- 
derstanding upon which they had transferred 
their allegiance from the Ptolemies to the 
Seleucide. This is perhaps the lawlessness 
(dvopia) intended. Or it may be the non- 
observance by the Syro-Macedonians of the 
ordinary laws of warfare among civilised 
nations, as indicated in the remainder of the 
verse. The Greeks did not commonly make 
war on “ women and children.” 


22. the Lord himself will overthrow them.] 
Our translators supply the nominative, “the 
Lord;” which is not expressed in the 
original. The writer of the Book avoids, as 
much as possible, all mention of the Divine 
Name. (Compare the practice of the writer 
of Esther.) 


23. be leapt suddenly upon them.) Those 
who hold a pass line its sides, concealing 
themselves. At a given signal they rise, and 
(as it were) “leap upon” the foe. 


24. they pursued them from the going down 
of Beth-horon unto the plain.] Rather, “they 
pursued him along the going down 
Beth-horon.” The Jews hung upon the 
defeated enemy all along the descent into the 
Philistine plain, as their ancestors under 
Joshua had hung upon the defeated Canaan- 
ites (Josh. x. 10, 11), and as their descendants 


V. 25—29.] 


B.C the residue fled into the land of the 
“-—” Philistines. 

25 Then began the fear of Judas 
and his brethren, and an exceeding 
great dread, to fall upon the nations 
round about them : 

26 Insomuch as his fame came 
unto the king, and all nations talked 
of the battles of Judas. 

27 Now when king Antiochus 
heard these things, he was full of 


in the great Roman war hung upon Cestius 
Gallus and his legionaries (Joseph. ‘ Bell. 
Jud.’ ii. 19). Under the circumstances, the 
slaughter of “eight hundred men” is less 
than we should have expected, and indicative 
of a retreat in tolerably good order, which at 
no time became a rout. 


the land of the Philistines.| The low 
tract between the hill country of. Judza— 
known as the shefe/ab—was still in posses- 
sion of the Philistines, but sseager i to the 
Syrian king. Its strong cities afforded the 
defeated troops of Seron a safe refuge. 

25. Then began the fear of Judas and bis 
brethren.} Hitherto the revolt had been 
looked upon as a trouble and annoyance, but 
not as a danger. Now that Judas, with only 
a small portion of his forces, had defeated a 
large detachment of the Syrian army, it was 
recognised that the consequences might be 
of serious importance to the Syrian empire 
and its dependencies—“ the nations round 
about them.” 


26. bis fame came unto the king.| Antio- 
chus came to hear of Judas by name, and to 
understand that the Jews were acting under 
his leadership. 


all nations.| A usual hyperbole—mean- 
ing all the nations of that part of the world. 


§ 3. ANTIOCHUS GOES TO PERSIA, LEAV- 
ING LYSIAS TO CONDUCT THE WAR 
AGAINST JUDAS. 


27-37. The ill-success of Seron moved 
Antiochus to increased exertion. He levied 
his whole military force, consisting probably 
of above 100,000 men, and gave them a 
year’s pay in advance, perhaps to quiet ap- 
prehensions, which may have existed, that 

y would not be forthcoming. He then 
ound his treasury exhausted; and, as the 
tributes of some provinces were unpaid, he 
resolved to divide his troops, and proceed 
with one half of them to the eastern portion 
of the empire, for the purpose of collecting 
the arrears due to him there, leaving the 
other half under the command of a general 
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indignation : 
gathered together all the forces of his 
realm, even a very strong army. 

28 He sa also his treasure, 
and gave his soldiers pay for a year, 
esacnandine them to be ready 7 cory 
soever he should need them. ee 


i 
29 Nevertheless, when he saw the col- 


that the money of his treasures failed, (47,4 


and 'that the tributes in the country * #4 
were small, because of the dissension aire A 


named Lysias, to conduct the war against 

the Jews. Lysias was instructed to invade 

Lotion in force, and crush the rebellion b 
illing, or selling for slaves, the entire Jewis 

nation, after which he was to people the land 

with foreigners brought from a distance. 

Having given these commands, Epiphanes 
uitted Antioch, and proceeded through 
esopotamia to Persia. 

27. all the forces of bis realm.] Accord- 
ing to the num assigned in ch. iii. 39 , 
and ch. iv. 28 to the troops collected by 
Lysias, the entire armed force of the Syri 
monarchy at this time should have consider- 
ably exceeded 100,000 men, since Lysias was 
left with only one half of the army (wv. 34). 
The estimate does not seem to be unreason- 
able, since Antiochus the Great had 170,000 
men at Magnesia (Appian, ‘Syriaca,’ p. 32), 
and Sidetes is said to have had 128,000 at 
Dora (ch. xv. 13). 


28. He... gave his soldiers pay for a 
year.| The exhaustion of the Syrian treasury 
under Epiphanes has been already mentioned 
in the notes on ch.i. 20. His expenditure 
was reckless (see especially Polyb. xxxi. 
3, 4); and it may well be that the soldiers 
were often left without pay, while huge sums 
were lavished on shows and games. Thus 
it was necessary, in order to secure the good- 
will of the troops, to make them at the 
beginning of the campaign an advance of 
a@ year’s pay. 

29. the money of bis treasures failed.| Po- 
lybius says, “ he needed supplies of money ” 
(xxxi. 11). It seems certain that the Syrian 
finances were seriously disordered under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and that his policy was 
largely influenced by the necessity of obtain- 
ing supplies from one quarter or another. 
Hence his original upon the Temple 
of the Jews (ch. i. 21-23); and hence his 
present expedition into the eastern provinces 
which may, however, have embraced also 
other objects. 

the tributes in the country were small.) 
Rather, “the tribute collectors in the 
country were few.” Headmen of villages 
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and plague, which he had brought 
upon the land ‘in taking away the 


the ng laws which had been of old time ; 
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he should 
not have 


30 He feared 'that he should not 
any: 
longer, nor to have such gifts to give 
so liberally as he did before: for he 
had abounded above the kings that 
were before him. 

31 Wherefore, being greatly per- 
plexed in his mind, he determined 
to go into Persia, there to take the 
tributes of the countries, and to 
gather much money. 

32 So he left Lysias, a nobleman, 


are the main collectors of taxes in the East. 
When a population became disaffected, they 
would refuse to act. The taxes would remain 
uncollected, and the result would be as ex- 
pressed in the text. 


because of the dissension and plague.| It 
would seem, from the expressions here used, 
that the general proclamation issued by Epi- 
phanes, commanding uniformity in religion 
(ch. i. 41, 42), had provoked troubles in some 
regions besides Juda, and led to a disor- 
ganisation which had told on the revenue. 
Setting aside Judza, there was no part of 
the empire where religious reforms were so 
likely to be resisted as in Persia (see v. 31, 
and comp. ch. vi. 1-4), which clung to 
the religion of Zoroaster, and ultimately re- 
established it as the religion of the state. 

in taking away the laws.| See above, ch. i. 
42, “ Every one should leave his laws.” 


30. the ebarges.] “The charges” are the or- 
dinary expenses of the government, to which 
Epiphanes added greatly by his reckless libe- 
rality to individuals and states—often when 
they had absolutely no claim upon him. On 
occupying Naucratis, in Egypt, he went out 
of his way to present a gold piece to each of 
its Greek inhabitants (Polyb. xxviii. 17, § 11). 
On another occasion he sent a golden crown 
(worth fifty talents) to the Romans, and at 
the same time he sent a hundred talents to a 
certain number of the Grecian states (#. 
18, § 3). Polybius praises his “ liberality ;” 
but it was rather a culpable profusion that 
distinguished him. 

liberally.| Literally, “‘ with a lavish hand.” 

31. be determined to gointo Persia.| “‘Persia” 
seems to be used vaguely in the two books of 
the Maccabees for the more eastern portion 
of the Syro-Macedonian kingdom. (Comp. 
ch. vi. 1, 5, 56; 2 Macc. 1. 13, ix. 1, 21.) 


to gather much money.) Antiochus did not 
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and one of the blood royal, to over- 
see the affairs of the king from the 
river Euphrates unto the borders of 


Egypt: 

33 And to bring up his son An- 
tiochus, until he came again. 

34 Moreover he delvered unto 


him the half of his forces, and the 
elephants, and gave him charge of all 
things that he would have done, as 
also concerning them that dwelt in 
Juda and Jerusalem : 

35 To wit, that he should send an 
army against them, to saan | and 
root out the strength of Israel, and 


$2. Lysias, a nobleman.] Rather “a man 
of note.” Lysias is mentioned by Polybius, 
Livy, Appian, and Porphyry, as guardian of 
Antiochus Eupator, and regent during his 
minority. He was a man of considerable 
ability, though of no great military talent. 

one of the blood royal.) Comp. 2 Macc, xi 1. 


33. bis son Antiochus.| Ie. Antiochus 
Eupator, who succeeded his father at the 
age of nine (Appian) or twelve (Porphyry), 
and reigned two years—from B.C. 164 to 
B.C. 162—when he was put to death by 
Demetrius (ch. vii. 3, 4). 


34. the half of bis forces.| On their 
numbers, see the comment on wv. 27. 


and the elepbants.| On the employment of 
war-elephants by the Syro- Macedonian kin 
see note on ch. i. 17. In B.C. 164 Lysias 
is said to have brought eighty of these beasts 
against Jerusalem (2 Macc. xi. 4). Epiphanes 
knew that he could not make use of them in 
the mountain-region of Armenia, and there- 
fore left the entire force to his officer. 


35. to destroy and root out the strength of 
Israel.| It was not an ordinary war, but a 
war of extermination, that Lysias was com- 
manded to wage. The Jews were to be 
utterly rooted out, and their places supplied 
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forces that remained, and departed B.C. 16s. 
from Antioch, 'his royal city, the Gr. acy 
hundred forty and seventh year; and - 
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the remnant of Jerusalem, and to 
take away their memorial from that 
lace ; 


36 And that he should place stran- 
gers in all their quarters, and divide 
their land by lot. 

37 So the king took the half of the 


having passed the river Euphrates, 
he went through the high countries. 
38 Then Lysias chose Ptolemee 


the son of Dorymenes, and Nicanor, 


ee 


by strangers. Such a system had often been 
followed by the Assyrian and Babylonian 
monarchs, and had generally proved success- 
ful. One of the best known instances was 
the deportation of the Israelites to Mesopo- 
tamia and Media by Tiglath-pileser and Sar- 
gon, and the re-peopling of their country by 
colonists from Babylon, Cutha, Susiana, 
Elymais, &c., by -Esarhaddon (2 Kings 
xvli. 6, 24; Ezra iv. 9, 10). ‘The design of 
Epiphanes was to effect a similar result, but 
by means of even greater severity, since the 
Jews, instead of being deported to a new 
locality, were to be either slain or sold as 
slaves. (See v. 41, and comp. 2 Macc. vill. 
10, II.) 


the remnant of Jerusalem.| T.e. “the few 
Jews left at Jerusalem ” (ch. i. 38, 53). 


36. that he should place strangers.| Lite- 
rally, “that strangers should settle.” But 
perhaps the true reading is karouxioas, which 
would give the sense of the text. 


37. the half of the forces that remained] 
Rather, “the half that remained of the 
forces.” The other half, which had been 
assigned to Lysias, must have previously 
quitted Antioch. 

Antioch, his royal city.] Originally Babylon 
had been fixed upon as the capital of the 
Syro-Macedonian kingdom; but Seleucus 
Nicator transferred the seat of government 
first to Seleucia, upon the Tigris, and after- 
wards to Antioch, which he built and called 
after his son. No doubt there were im- 
portant interests which were best served by 
having the seat of government in the west ; 
but Syria was weakened both for attack and 
defence by having its capital at one extremity 
of a long straggling territory. Antioch was 
from the first a flourishing city. Epiphanes 
had added greatly to its magnificence by 
carrying a broad colonnaded street through 
the heart of the place from one end to the 
other. (See K. O. Miller’s ‘ Antiquitates 
Antiochenz,’ Gottingen, 1839.) 

the hundred forty and seventh year.] B.C. 
166-5. The departure from Antioch was 
probably in the spring of B.C, 165. Ar- 
menia could not be invaded with effect. till 
about April. 

having passed the river Euphrates.| The 
Euphrates would probably be crossed at Bir, 


and the march would then be by way of 
Orfah (Edessa) to Diarbekr (Amida), whence 
the way lay open into Armenia by any of the 
head-streams of the Tigris. The “high 
countries” are the mountainous tracts of 
upper Mesopotamia, in contrast with the low 
regions, which extend from the foot of the 
mountains to the Persian Gulf. 


§ 4. LysIAS SENDS AN ARMY AGAINST 
JUD#A UNDER PTOLEMY, NICANOR, AND 
GORGIAS. 


38-41. Lysias, being left as regent of the 
western provinces, and under-estimating, it 
may be, the importance of the Jewish revolt, 
thought it sufficient to sevd an army to carry 
out the designs of the king, and did not lead 
it in person. Probably he remained at 
Antioch. The generals whom he selected 
were Ptolemy, the son of Dorymenes, gover- 
nor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia (2 Mace. 
viii. 8); Nicanor, the son of Patroclus (zd. 
v. 9); and Gorgias, a captain of great ex- 
perience (idid.). The army under their com- 
mand consisted of 40,000 foot and 7000 
horse, according to our author; but of 
20,000 men only, according to the writer of the 
Second Book of the Maccabees (/.5.¢.). Like 
Seron’s army, it took the line of the coast tract, 
and moved into the Philistine plain, where it 
occupied a station near Emmaus. ‘The army 
was swollen by some native Syrian and 
Philistine levies, while the camp was crowded 
with merchants from the same regions, 
attracted by the expectation of a large sale of 
Jewish captives at low prices (2 Macc. vill. 11). 

38. Lysias chose Ptolemee the son of Dory- 
menes.| ‘ Ptolemee, the son of Dorymenes,” 
seems to be the same person as the “ Ptolemy 
surnamed Macron,” of 2 Macc. x. 12. If so, 
he was quite unconnected with the Egyptian 
Ptolemies, being the son of an tolian. He 
had, however, taken service under Ptolemy 
Philometor, and been by him made governor 
of Cyprus, but deserted this post, and trans- 
ferred himself to the service of Epiphanes 
(2 Macc. x. 12, 13), who received him with 
favour, and gave him the government of 
Ceelesyria and Phoenicia (id, vill, 6). At 
this time Ptolemy had been apprised by 
“Philip the Phrygian,” governor of Jeru- 
salem (2 Mace. v. of the perilous state of 
affairs in Judea, and had probably made a 
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2 a and Gorgias, mighty men of the 41 And the merchants of the = > 


king’s friends : 

39 And with them he sent forty 
thousand footmen, and seven thou- 
sand horsemen, to go into the land of 
Juda, and to destroy it, as the king 
commanded. 

40 So they went forth with all 
their power, and came and pitched by 
Emmaus in the plain country. 


country, hearing the fame of them, 
took silver and gold very much, with 


‘servants, and came into the camp to ) Or, 


buy the children of Israel for slaves : 
a power also of Syria and of the land 


'of the Philistines joined themselves ! Or. # 


unto them. 
42, Now when Judas and his bre- 
thren saw that miseries were multi- 


report on the subject to Lysias, who there- 
upon gave him a command. 


Nicanor.| Nicanor is placed at the head 
of the expedition by the writer of the Second 
Book (ch. viti. 9°94), who gives Ptolemy no 
part in it, and barely mentions the name of 
Gorgias (ébid. v. 9). 

39. forty thousand footmen, aud seven thou- 
sand borsemen.| ‘These numbers are co 
by Josephus, and are not intrinsically im- 
probable. The Syriac version has, however, 
‘“‘ten thousand ” in the place of als isiesspr os 
and the author of the Second Book estimates 
the entire force at 20,000 (2 Macc. viii. 9). 


40. by Emmaus in the plain country.| 
This Emmaus is undoubtedly the city known 
afterwards as Nicopolis, which was twenty- 
two Roman miles distant from Jerusalem and 
ten from Lydda. (See ‘Itin. Hieros.’ p. 600, 
Wesseling.) It lay in the Philistine plain, at 
the foot of the mountains of Judza, and is 
now represented by the small village of 
Amwas (Robinson, ‘ Researches in Palestine,’ 
vol. ii. p. 147). The “Emmaus” of 
St. Luke’s Gospel (xxiv. 13) must have been 
a different place. 


41. the merchants of the gency The 
dealers were probably, in the main, Pheni- 
cians, though the seaport towns of Philistia 
may have furnished some. According to the 
author of the Second Book, Nicanor had 
apprised the merchants of his intention to 
sell the Jewish captives, and had fixed the 
low rate of ninety for a talent (less than 3/. 
each) as the price at which they would be 
sold (2 Macc. viii. 11). 


with servants.) It is not very clear why 
these “servants ” should be mentioned. The 
Syrian version has “fetters and chains,” 
Josephus “‘fetters.” We may s the 
mistake of a copyist, who wrote maidas for 
wé3as. ‘The dealers brought “ fetters” to 
place upon such of their purchases as they 
might deem dangerous. 

a er also of Syria.] Ie. native Syrians 
not rarolled in the ope itaccaotig army. 
They were attracted probably by the hope of 
plunder. 


of the land of the Philistines.| Literally, 
“the land of foreigners.” But the expression 
is often used, both in the Canonical and the 
ered ten books, to designate the Philistines. 
(See below, ch. iv. 30; v. 66, 68, &c.) 


§ 5. JUDAS TAKES HIS FORCES TO Miz- 
PEH, OVER AGAINST JERUSALEM, AND 
MAKES APPEAL TO GOD IN SIGHT OF 
THE HOLy CITY. 


42-64. On learning the extreme danger 
that now threatened the patriots—their ex- 
termination decreed, and nearly 50,000 men 
sent to effect the execution of the decree— 
Judas took a remarkable resolution. He 
resolved, before engaging his new adversaries, 
to approach Jerusalem as closely as he could, 
and in the sight of the Temple and the 
Holy City to “make prayer to and ask 
mercy and compassion” (v. 44). He ac- 
cordingly “led his scanty host over the 
mountains to the ridge of Mizpeh—the spot 
where Alexander had met Jaddua, and 
where, after the Chaldzan capture of Jeru- 
salem, the pilgrims had come to wail over 
the Holy City. It was a mournful scene. 
They could see from that high rocky platform 
the deserted streets, the walls and gates 
closed as if of a besieged town, the silent 

incts of the Temple, the Greek garrison 
in the fortress. Before that distant presence 
of the Holy Place, to which they could gain 
no nearer the mourners came wrapt 
in tatters of black hair-cloth, with ashes on 
their heads. ‘They spread out the copies of 
the law... . they waved the sacerdotal 
vestments .... they shewed the animals and 
the vegetables due for firstfruits and tithes, 
a in long procession the Nazarites 
with their flowing tresses, who were unable 
to dedicate themselves in the sanctuary.” 
(Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. pp. 307-8.) 

er this, they called on God to be their 
helper, and concluded their “ sorrowful cere- 
mony ” with a blast of trumpets, emblematic 
of expected triumph. 

42. when Judas ....saw that mise 
ries were multiplied.| Rather, “that evil 
increased upon them.” Each success 
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Vv. 43—47.] 


plied, and that the forces did encamp 
themselves in their borders; for they 
knew how the king had given com- 
mandment to destroy the people, and 
utterly abolish them; 

43 They said one to another, Let 
us restore the decayed estate of our 
people, and let us hehe for our peo- 
ple and the sanctuary. 

44 Then was the congregation 
gathered together, that they might 
be ready for battle, and that they 
might pray, and ask mercy and com- 
passion. 


imag only to bring them into greater diffi- 
culty. 
Sor they knew.] Rather, “and knew.” 


to destroy the people, and utterly abolish 
them.| See above, vv. 35, 36. The ex- 
tremity of their danger aroused extreme 
enthusiasm. The resistance would have been 
less desperate, and might possibly have been 
less successful, had Antiochus been content 
with milder measures. 


43. They said one to another.) The move- 
ment is represented as spontaneous and 
general. “ach man said to his neighbour, 
Let us upraise the low estate of our people,” 
&c. No doubt, Judas directed the general 
enthusiasm ; but it burst forth of itself, and 
required no stimulus. The congregation 
gathered itself together (v. 44), and was 
ready either for battle or for supplication. 
Judas took advantage of the stir of feeling, 
and, quitting the neighbourhood of Emmaus, 
took his army to the heights of Mizpeh. 


45. Jerusalem lay void as a wilderness,] 
This is not to be taken quite literally. A 
certain number of the inhabitants of Jeru- 


salem had conformed to the decrees of 


Antiochus (ch. i. 52), and had “ remained” 
in the city (ch. ii. 18). But her true children 
had left her. And to those who gazed from 
Mizpeh into her comparatively empty streets 
and squares, it seemed as if the populous city 
had become a desert, and was no more 
inhabited. 

aliens kept the strong bold.| See ch. i. 33-36. 
A Syro-Macedonian garrison held the for- 
tress, which had been seized and fortified 
when Apollonius made his first attack. 


the beathen bad their habitation in that 
place.| Rather, “she was a dwelling- 
place for the heathen.” Jerusalem, de- 
serted (in the main) by her own children, 
had become a city of the heathen. 


the pipe with the barp ceased.| \saiah, 
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45 Now Jerusalem lay void as a 
wilderness, there was none of her 
children that went in or out: the 
sanctuary also was trodden down, and 
aliens kept the strong hold; the 
heathen had their habitation in that 
place ; and joy was taken from Jacob, 
and the pipe with the harp ceased. 

46 Wherefore the Israelites as- 
sembled themselves together, and came 
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ch. z. 38, 


39- 


to 'Maspha, over against Jerusalem ; tkepa. 
for ‘in Maspha was the place where ¢ yuag. 20 


they prayed aforetime in Israel. 
47 Then they fasted that day, and 


speaking of the Israelites, says that “the 
harp, and the viol, the tabret, and pipe, were 
in their feasts” (ch. v. 12). A similar em- 
ployment of music at festivals is touched 
upon by Amos Ge vi. 5). Under the exist- 
ing calamities there was an end of feasting, 
and consequently a cessation of music. (Cf. 
Is, xiv. 11. 


46. Maspba.] Literally, ‘‘ Massepha.” 
The identity of ‘* Maspha,” or “ Massepha,” 
with Mizpah or Mizpeh, is generally allowed. 
The LXX. express Mizpah by ‘‘ Maspha” in 
2 Chron. xvi. 6 and Neh. iii. 7, 15 ; in 1 Sam. 
they use the longer form ‘“ Massephath,” 
which is almost identical with the “ Mas- 
sepha” of the present passage, th being a 
mere feminine ending. ‘The exact situation, 
however, of Mizpeh has been much contro- 
verted. Dr. Robinson places it on Neby- 
Samwil, five miles from Jerusalem, to the 
north-west (‘ Researches,’ vol. i. p. 460). But 
this seems too far off to suit the present 
description. Recent travellers have therefore 
sought another site for Mizpeh, and have 
found it on the broad ridge pena | north of 
the city, which is a continuation of the Mount 
of Olives, whence there is an excellent view 
of both the city and the temple site. The 
distance is considerably less than a mile ; and 
the site is undoubtedly that of the “ Scopus ” 
of Josephus (‘ Bell. Jud.’ v. 2, § 3), which 
seems to be a Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Mizpeh, “a watch-tower.” Here is 
a village called Safat, or Shafat, which seems 
to be a corruption of the ancient name. 


in Maspha was the place where they prayed 
aforetime in Israel.| On the sacred character 
attaching to Mizpeh in early times, see Judg. 
xx. 1; 1 Sam. vil. 5, 6; x. 17-25. Jerome 
zt that it is one of the places where the 
ark abode for a time (‘ Quest. Heb.’ on 
1 Sam. vii. 2). 


47. they fasted, doc.) They began with 
humiliation, accumulating all its various signs 
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B.C. put on sackcloth, and cast ashes 
or ** upon their heads, and rent their 
clothes, 
48 And laid open the book of 
(Or, for the law, 'wherein the heathen had 
ied sought to paint the likeness of their 
had made 1Mages. 
ovee* 4g They brought also the priests’ 
that they garments, and the firstfruits, and the 
paint tithes: and the ¢ Nazarites they stir- 
likeness of red up, who had accomplished their 
their idols. davs. 
50 Then cried they with a loud 


@ Numb. 
6. 2, 13- F d 
voice toward heaven, saying, What 
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shall we do with these, and whither 
shall we carry them away? 

51 For thy sanctuary is trodden 
down and profaned, and thy priests 
are in heaviness, and brought low. 

52 And, lo, the heathen are assem- 
bled together against us to destroy 
us : what things they imagine against 
us, thou knowest. 

53 How shall we be able to stand 
against them, except thou, O Ged, 
be our help? 

54 Then sounded they with trum 


pets, and cried with a loud voice, 


—sackcloth, clothes rent, ashes on the head, 
and fasting. (Comp. 1 Kings xxi. 27; 
Jonah iii. 6.) The intention, no doubt, was 
to acknowledge their own sinfulness in God’s 
sight, before entreating His favour. 


48. dnd laid open the book of the law.] It 
would seem by the expression used that they 
had but one copy, or at any rate that they 
produced only one. The Syro-Macedonians 
had torn up and burnt the greater number of 
the copies at the beginning of the persecution 
(ch. 1.56). ‘They had been content, however, 
with disfiguring some by pictures of their 
own idols, or perhaps rather of their deities. 
It was to exhibit this profanation before the 
eye of God that the Book was “laid open.” 
Compare the act of Hezekiah, when he 
“spread before the Lord” the blasphemous 
letter of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 14). 


the heathen had sought to paint the like- 
ness.| Only a few of the MSS. preserve 
the true reading. The majority, and most 
of the printed texts, omit the mention of 
“ painting.” 

49. They brought also the priests’ garments.] 
On the holy garments commanded for the 
Jewish priests, see Ex. xxviii. 4-42. Appa- 
rently, they were now exhibited to shew that 
Judas and his followers were ready and 
anxious to resume the Temple worship, and 
only hindered by Jerusalem being in hostile 
hands. It was recognised that there could 
be no sacrificial worship outside the Temple. 


and the firstfruits, and the tithes.| It had 
been determined in the time of Nehemiah, 
that all the firstfruits, and “the tithe of the 
tithes” —i.e. the priests’ portion—should be 
carried every year to the Temple, and there 
made over to the sacerdotal authorities, who 
were thus to be spared the trouble and 
expense of collection (Neh. x. 35-39). The 
firstfruits and tithes were now brought as 
near to the Temple as possible under the 
circumstances, to indicate the readiness of 


the people to conform to the law of God in 
all things, so far as they could. 


and the Nazarites they stirred up.) The 
completion of the ordinary, or limited, 
Nazarite vow could only take place in the 
Temple, where certain offerings had to be 
made, and the hair, which had been left 
untouched during the term of the vow, had 
to be cut off and burnt under the sacrifice 
upon the altar (Num. vi. 13-18). The 
Nazarites were now “stirred up” to come 
and present themselves as near the Temple as 
possible, to shew their readiness to complete 
their vows, unless hindered by the heathen. 


50. Then cried they with a loud voice toward 
beaven.| “Crying toward heaven” is the 
ordinary expression of the writer for making 
an appeal to God. (See ch. iv. 10, 40; ¥. 31; 
1x. 46, &c.) 

What shall we do with these?] Ie. How 
shall we enable them to complete their vow! 
Whither shall we take them? We cannot 
take them to the Temple. Will not God 
shew us a way out of these difficulties? 


53. except thou, O God, be our belp.] The 
first thing is humiliation (~. 47); the next, a 
exposition of their enemies’ impiety (v. 48); 
the third, a setting forth of their own needs 
(vv. 49-52); in conclusion, there is an appeal 
to God for aid (v. 53). This appeal 1s accom- 
panied by a loud blare of trumpets, anda shout 
that was heard far and wide (v.54). The 
blast of trumpets was not a mere signal for 
breaking up the camp (Num. x. 2)—united, 
as it was, with the loud shout, we must 
understand it as in part a defiance to the 
garrison in Jerusalem, in part an expression 
of confidence in the speedy triumph of the 
good cause. 


§ 6, MILITARY MEASURES TAKEN BY JU- 
DAS IN VIEW OF THE IMPENDING DANGER. 


55-60. It would seem that hitherto the 
Jews under Judas had fought as a0 un- 
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v. 55—60.] 
55 And after this Judas ordained 


captains over the people, even cap- 
tains over thousands, and over hun- 
dreds, and over fifties, and over 
tens. 

mt-20. 56 But as for such as ‘were build- 
ing houses, or had betrothed wives, 
or were planting vineyards, or / were 
fearful, those he commanded that they 
should return, every man to his own 
house, according to the law. 

57 So the camp removed, and 
pitched upon the south side of Em- 
maus. 

58 And Judas said, Arm your- 


selves, and be valiant men, and see 
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that ye be in readiness against the 
morning, that ye may fight with 
these nations, that are assembled 
together against us to destroy us and 
our sanctuary : 

59 For it is better for us to die in 
battle, than to behold the calamities 
of our people and our sanctuary. 

60 Nevertheless, as the will of {253 
God is in heaven, so let him do. 


CHAPTER IV. 


6 Fudas defeateth the plot, 14 and forces of 
Gorgias, 23 and spoileth their tents, 34 and 
overthroweth Lysias. 45 He pulleth down 
the altar which the heathen had profaned, 
and setteth up a new: 60 and maketh a wall 
about Sion. 


disciplined mass, with no officers but Judas 
and his brothers to guide them. Now that 
he had to contend with half the might of 
| Syria (v. 34), the leader recognised the 
| necessity of having recourse to something 
more of system. A decimal organisation 
seemed the easiest, and was already familiar 
to the thoughts of the nation from its adop- 
tion in former times. (See Ex. xvili, 21; 
Judg. xx. 10; 1 Sam. vili. 12; 2 Kings 1. 9; 
xi. 4; 2 Chr. xxv. 5.) Accordingly, he in- 
troduced it in the old familiar shape, which, 
though not theoretically perfect, had been 
practically found convenient. A petty officer 
was appointed to each ten men, a superior 
one to five such bodies, a captain to each 
| hundred, and a colonel to each thousand. 
| Before, however, this arrangement had been 
made, the army was weeded of its less willing 
members—the timorous, the newly-married, 
and the immersed in worldly business—ac- 
cording to the injunctions laid down in 
Deuteronomy (ch. xx. 5-8)—and a picked 
force was thus obtained. The enemy was 
then sought out, the army returning to the 
neighbourhood of Emmaus; and in a short 
spirited harangue Judas bade them prepare 
to give the Syrians battle on the morrow. 


55. Judas ordained captains over the 
people.| ‘The arrangement is identical with 
that recommended by Jethro to Moses for 
judicial purposes (Ex. xvili. 21). It differs 
from the ordinary Jewish military system by 
the institution of “ captains of tens.” 


56. such as were butlding houses.| These 
may have been a tolerably numerous class, 
since the patriots were to a large extent 
fugitives from Jerusalem and other towns, 
who, having quitted their houses, would have 
to build others. 


or were fearful.| Compare the action of 


Gideon (Judg. vii. 3), who, by dismissing the 
“fearful,” reduced his army from 32,000 to 
10,000. The reduction may not have been 
great in the present instance, since few but 
brave men would have been likely to join the 
patriots. 


57. So the camp removed.| Judas never 
sought to avoid battle, or stood simply on 
the defensive. When a force was sent against 
him, his object was to engage it—in the confi- 
dent belief that, with God’s help, he would 
overcome it. So, having held his prayer- 
meeting at Mizpeh, he broke up his camp, 
and marched westward, a distance of above 
twenty miles, to meet the enemy, whose posi- 
tion at Emmaus was well known to him. 


and pitched upon the south side of Emmaus.| 
Emmaus was at the northern foot of a spur 
which projected into the Philistine plain from 
the hill-country of Judza. Judas, while 
encamping south of Emmaus, still remained 
on the high ground. 


58. drm yourselves.| Literally, “ gird 
yourselves,” but in the general sense of 
“ prepare ”—“ make ready.” 


60. as the will of God is in heaven, so let 
him do.| Absolute resignation to the will of 
God is nowhere better expressed. Judas 
was content to succeed or fail, as God chose. 
Only, he hoped that, if he failed, he might be 
allowed to die (w. 59). 


CHAPTER IV. 


§ 1. JUDAS AND HIS MEN DEFEAT AND 
DISPERSE THE FORCES UNDER NICANOR 
AND GORGIAS. 


1-27. The army under Judas is said in 
2 Macc. vill. 16 to have numbered six thousand 
men. As the Syro-Macedonians were more 
than seven timesas numerous (ch. ili. 39), it did 
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HEN took Gorgias five thou- 

sand footmen, and a thousand 

of the best horsemen, and removed 
out of the camp by night ; 

2 To the end he might rush in 
upon the camp of the Jews, and smite 
them suddenly. And the men of the 
fortress were his guides. 

3 Now when Judas heard thereof, 
he himself removed, and the valiant 
men with him, that he might smite 
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[v. 1—6, 


the king’s army which was at Em- 2c 
maus, — 

4, While as yet the forces were 
dispersed from the camp. 

5 In the mean season came Gor- 
gias by night into the camp of Judas: 
and when he found no man there, he 
sought them in the mountains: for 
said he, These fellows flee from us. 

6 But as soon as it was day, Ju- 
das shewed himself in the plain with 


not seem a risk to their commanders to divide 
their force in two, and send a portion into 
the mountains to attack the Jewish camp, if 
a favourable opportunity offered, while the 
main body still continued in the plain. The 
command of the attacking force, which just 
equalled the army of Judas, was taken by 
Gorgias, the captain of “great experience ” 
(2 Macc. vill. 9), while Nicanor remained at 
the head of the others, who occupied a 
fortified camp in the plain. Nothing is heard 
of Ptolemy, who was apparently absent. 
Gorgias hoped to surprise Judas, and to this 
end made a night march from Emmaus into 
the hill-country; but Judas, learning his 
intention, frustrated it by a counter-move- 
ment, abandoning his camp to Gorgias, while 
he flung himself on the forces of Nicanor. 
The result was a complete victory (vv. 14, 
1§; 2 Macc. vili. 24, 25). Nicanor’s army was 
routed and dispersed, after which battle was 
offered to Gorgias, who declined it, and re- 
treated with precipitation (vv. 16-22). The 
first attempt of Lysias thus completely failed. 
Out of the 47,000 men engaged in the war, 
gooo were slain outright, and probably a still 
larger number wounded (2 Macc. viii. 24). 
Lysias was greatly disappointed and dis- 
couraged, but still determined to make a 
further effort to carry out the king’s designs 
in the ensuing year. 


1. Then took Gorgias five thousand footmen.] 
It is not clear whether Gorgias made his move- 
ment at the request of Nicanor, and in con- 
cert with him, or whether he had an inde- 
pendent command, and acted on his own 
responsibility. Dean Stanley supposes him 
to have been “commander of the forces at 
Jerusalem” (¢ Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 308). 
But nothing has been said of his having 
quitted Emmaus (ch. ili. 38-40); and it 
seems best to suppose that he had remained 
there till now. Verse 4 makes this almost 
certain. 


removed out of the camp by night.] Rather, 
“his camp” or “his army removed by 
nizht.” 


2. the men of the fortress were his guides.) 


This is generally explained as “a 

from the citadel of Jerusalem.” But the 
“fortress” intended may be the citadel of 
Emmaus. Persons belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood were likely to be better guides than 
men who came from a distance. 


3. when Judas heard.| Judas bad his 
“intelligence department,” and was quickly 
apprised of the enemy’s movement. To him 
the division of the Syro-Macedonian force 
seemed a strategic mistake, and he resolved 
at once to take advantage of it. “ While as 
yet the forces were dispersed from the camp” 
(v. 4), he determined to make an onslaught 
on those who remained to guard it. He may 
not have known their numbers, but he felt 
that at any rate it was best to fight before 
the troops of Gorgias rejoined those of 
Nicanor. (Cf. Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 7, § 4) 


5. came Gorgias by night into the camp of 
Judas.| This was what Judas had intended: 
he had left his tents standing, and had thus 
drawn Gorgias on. He may even have left 
booty in the camp, to occupy the attention of 
the soldiers. Meanwhile he had himself de- 
scended into the plain with 3000 men (. 6), 
leaving perhaps 3000 asa reserve on the out- 
lying hills. 


he sought them in the enminieg, Gorgias 
thought that the soldiers of Judas, learning his 
approach, had fled and concealed themselves 
in the fastnesses of the mountains, and pro- 
ceeded inland, in search of them. 


6. as soon as it was day, Judas shewed 
himself in the plain.| On the Jews’ part the 
time for night attacks was past (2 Macc. vu. 
7). Broad daylight best suits a foe who Is 
confident of victory, either in his own 
strength, or through trust in a strength that 
is not his, but vouchsafed to him. Judas 
descended into the plain by night, but waited 
for the day to make his dispositions, and 
proceed to the assault. ‘The exact dispositions 
which he made are given in the Second Book 
(2 Mace. viii. 22, 23); which, however, doubles 
the number of the Jewish army engaged in 
the struggle. 
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three thousand men, who neverthe- have mercy upon us, and remember Be 


less had neither "armour nor swords 
to their minds. 

7 And they saw the camp of the 
heathen, that it was strong and well 
harnessed, and compassed round about 
with horsemen; and these were ex- 
pert of war. 

8 Then said Judas tothe men that 
were with him, Fear ye not their 
multitude, neither be ye afraid of 
their assault. 

g Remember how “our fathers 
were delivered in the Red sea, when 
Pharaoh pursued them with an army, 

1o Now therefore let us cry unto 
heaven, if peradventure the Lord will 


the covenant of our fathers, and 
destroy this host before our face this 
day : 

i That so all the heathen may ’ 
know that there is one who delivereth 
and saveth Israel. 

12 Then the strangers lifted up 
their eyes, and saw them coming over 
against them. 

13 Wherefore they went out of 
the camp to battle; but they that 
were with Judas sounded their trum- 
pets. 

14 So they joined battle, and the 
heathen being discomfited fled into 
the plain. 


r Sam. 
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who... had neither armour nor swords 
to their minds.| See note on ch. iil. 12. 


7. the camp of the heathen.| Some trans- 
late, “the ost of the heathen,” but probably 
the camp is intended. (Comp. w. 13.) 


well harnessed.|_ T.e. well guarded with a 
rampart or breastwork. So @epné is used 
by Herodotus (i. 181), and @wpaxoy by 
Diodorus (xvii. 44), Philo (ii, 324), and 
others. 

compassed round about with horsemen.) 
Patrols of horse guarded the camp on every 
side, so that it was impossible to surprise it. 


8. Then said Judas, d’c.| This seems to 
be the place where the fuller account of 
2 Macc. viii. 16-23 properly comes in. Judas 
addressed his men at some length; exhorted 
them not to be afraid of the enemy (2 Macc. 
viii. 16); reminded them of the wrongs which 
they had suffered at their hands (i4. v. 17) ; 
spoke of former deliverances—that from 
Pharaoh at the Red Sea (1 Macc. iv. 9), that 
from Sennacherib (2 Macc. viii. 19), and that 
from the Celtic invaders of Asia somewhat 
recently (i4. v. 20); and finally bade them 
make an earnest appeal to heaven for help 
and salvation (1 Macc. iv. 10, 11); after which 
he made a fresh disposition of his force. 
Dividing it into four equal bands, assuming 
the command of one of them himself, and 
assigning the other three to his brothers 
John, Simon, and Jonathan respectively, he 
ordered the fifth brother, Eleazar, to recite 
from the Holy Book (2 Macc. vili. 21-23); 
and then, while the words sounded in their 
ears, commanded his army to advance to the 
attack, himself leading the way. 


Fear ye not.| Comp. ch. iil, 22. 
their multitude.) Even if Judas advanced 


A poc.—Vol. I. 


with his entire force of six thousand men 
(2 Macc. viii. 16, 22), still he was outnumbered 
at least sevenfold (ch. iii. 39, 41; iv. 1). 


11. That so all the heathen may know.] 
Comp... (Ex, xv. tap Ps. liz. 13}, xxix. to; 
Ixxxiii. 18, xcvili. 2, &c. The vindication of 
God’s honour in the sight of the heathen is 
one of the most legitimate objects of human 
effort; and the saints of God make it the 
subject of frequent petition. Moses in the 
wilderness has no more potent argument 
either when he requests God’s aid, or when 
he deprecates the punishments which the 
people’s sins have deserved. (See Ex. xxxil. 
12; Num. xiv. 15, 16; Deut. ix. 28; xxxil. 
27, &c.) 

12. the strangers lifted up their eyes.) The 
enemy, to their surprise, saw the small Jewish 
force rapidly advancing upon them across the 
plain. They could not for very shame decline 
the combat, so they quitted their walled 
camp (v. 7), and drew themselves up in 
order of battle (v. 13). The Jews, as they 
charged, blew their well-known trumpet-blast, 
an encouragement to themselves, a terror to 
the adversary. 


14. being discomfited.| The expression used 
in the original is stronger, implying a crushing 
defeat. 

fled into the plain.] ‘There isa slight diffi- 
culty here, since Emmaus itself was “in the 
plain” (ch. iii. 40), and Judas has descended 
“into the plain” (ch. iv. 6), in order to attack 
the Syro-Macedonian army. Probably the 
writer is thinking of the entire broad tract 
of Philistia, and regarding that as the true 
plain, rather than the embayed recess about 
Emmaus, which was a sort of valley con- 
nected with the plain. 
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ES 15 Howbeit all the hindmost of here by us in the mountain: but B.C 
~—* them were slain with the sword: for stand ye now against our enemies, pili 
UGr. . they pursued them unto 'Gazera, and and overcome them, and after this ye 
woth. unto the plains of Idumea, and Azo- 


tus, and Jamnia, so that there were 
slain of them upon a three thousand 
men. 

16 This done, Judas returned again 
with his host from pursuing them, 

17 And said to the people, Be not 
greedy of the spoils, inasmuch as 
there is a battle before us, 

18 And Gorgias and his host are 


15. they pursued them unto Gazera.| ‘The 
position of “ Gazéra” (or Gazara), long re- 
garded as uncertain, seems to have been 
fixed by the discoveries of M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, who first found a Tel-el-Jezer 
mentioned by the Arabian geographers in 
the ie locality, then obtained the same 
name from the present inhabitants, and finally 
came upon a rock inscription in which the 
name of Gezer was repeated twice (‘Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund,’ 
Oct. 1875, pp. 200-1). The position is one 
three miles W. of Khulda, and about six E. 
of Akir (Ekron), at a village called Abu- 
Shooshah, of which the Tel forms a A seahr 
The distance from Emmaus (Amwas) is about 
eight miles. 

the plains of Idumea, do’c.| The defeated 
army, having kept together as far as Gazara, 
there separated, and fled in three directions, 


‘westward to “the plain of Jamnia,” marked 


by the modern Yebneh, in the Sorek Nona 
south-westward to “the plain of Ashdod,” 
marked by the modern Esdiid; and south- 
ward or south-eastward to “the plain of 
Idumza,” the country south of Judza, be- 
tween Hebron and Beersheba. The limits 
of Idumza, vague at all times, are perhaps 
extended by the writer so as to include the 
flat country about Tel-el-Safi and Merash or 
Mareshah. 


Azotus.| The identity of the ancient Ash- 
dod (or Azotus) with the modern Esdid is 
generally allowed. Esdid is situated about 
three miles from the coast, a little south of 
the water-course known as the “valley of 
Elah.” It stands on a slight elevation, which 
looks down upon the plain, and makes the 
situation a commanding one. Ashdod was 
one of the most ancient of the Philistine 
towns (Josh. xv. 47; 1 Sam. v. 5)- It was 
taken by Sargon in B.C, 711, and by Psama- 


. tik I. about B.c. 630, after a long siege’ 


(Herod. ii. 157). 
Jamnia.] “ Jamnia” appears as Jabneel in 


may boldly take the spoils. 
19 As Judas was yet speaking 


these words, there appeared a part 
of them looking out of the moun- 


tain : * 

20 Who when they perceived that 
the Jews had put their host to flight, 
and were burning the tents; for the 
smoke that was seen declared what 
was done: 


Joshua (xv. 11), and as Jabneh in Chronicles 
(2 Chr, xxvi. 6). It was some three or four 
miles from the sea, but had a port depend- 
ent on it, which bore the same name (2 Macc. 
xii. 9; Plin.‘ H.N.’v. 12). Ordinarily, it was 
a Philistine possession. site seems to be 
marked by the modern Yebneh, a small 
village south of the Sorek, eleven miles from 
Joppa, and sixteen from Esddd. 


there were slain of them a three 
thousand.| The writer of the Second Book 
says “ nine thousand ” (2 Macc. viii. 24), which 
is more in accord with the strong expression 
used above, in v. 14. He adds that “the 
most part of Nicanor’s host ” was “ wounded 
and maimed ” by the patriots. 

16. Judas returned again... . from 
suing them.| The battle took place pon the 
sixth day of the week, and af ben time that 
Gazara was reached the th was ap- 
proaching. Judas therefore withdrew his 
men, being unwilling to desecrate the sabbath, 
and contented himself with firing the camp 
and despoiling the slain of their armour (2 
Macc. viii. 27). The other reason here 
alleged for the recall—the near presence of 
Gorgias—imay also have actuated him. 

17. Be not greedy of the spotls.| Ie. “ wait 
for the present—do not attempt to plunder 
the camp—if you were once engaged in 
plundering, Gorgias might take you at a dis- 
advantage.” 

there is a battle beforeus.| Rather perhaps, 
“there is war before us,” the entire force of 
the enemy is not accounted for—Gorgias still 
remains somewhere in our neighbourhood : 
the war is not over. 


18. in the mountain.|] Rather, “in the hill- 
country.” (Cf. v. 5.) 

boldly.| Or “confidently.” ‘Without any 
fear of a hostile attack upon you on the part 
of Gorgias. 

19-22. The detachment under Gorgias, 
having searched the interior of the hill-country 


r. 365. 


Ps. 136. 


v. 2I—27.| 


21 When therefore they perceived 
these things, they were sore afraid, 
and seeing also the host of Judas in 
the plain ready to fight, 

22 They fled every one into the 
land of strangers. 

23 Then Judas returned to spoil 
the tents, where they got much gold, 
and silver, and blue silk, and purple 
of the sea, and great riches. 

24. After this they went home, and 
sung a song of thanksgiving, and 
praised the Lord in heaven: “be- 
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cause ‘it is good, because his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

25 Thus Israel had a great deliver- 
ance that day. 

26 Now all the strangers that had 
escaped came and told Lysias what 
had happened : 

27 Who, when he heard thereof, 
was confounded and discouraged, 
because neither such things as he 
would were done unto Israel, nor 
such things as the king commanded 
him were come to pass. 
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I Or, Ae. 


near Emmaus and found no trace of Judas or 
his army, had returned to the outskirts, and 
“looked out” from some high position upon 
the plain. The sight revealed to them was 
that of Nicanor’s camp in flames, and his 
troops dispersed far and wide over the Shefe- 
lah (v. 15), while the army of Judas was 
drawn up in battle array, ready for combat. 
It is not surprising that, under these circum- 
stances, his troops “ were sore afraid,” and 
“fled every one” into the Philistine country, 
seeking to rejoin the troops of Nicanor. 


23. Judas returned to spotl the tents.] 
Rather, ‘the camp ’—no doubt the camp of 
Nicanor, near Emmaus. ‘The inflammable 
portions had been burnt ; but the flames would 
have made small impression on the more 
valuable portion of the spoil. There would 
remain an abundance of arms and armour 
(2 Macc. viii. 27), sorely needed by the 
patriots (1 Macc. iv. 6); there would be silver 
and gold, in specie, in ornaments, in vases 
and drinking-cups; there would be precious 
stuffs and fabrics, damaged, it may be, more 
or less, but still of considerable value. Judas 
and his men “ got much gold, and silver, and 
blue (silk), and purple of the sea, and great 
riches.” 


blue silk.| There is no word expressive of 
“silk” in the original; and it is more than 
doubtful whether “silk” is intended. The 
blue of the Tabernacle was either a woollen 
ora linen fabric (Ex. xxxv. 25); and the same 
may be said of the “blue” of Solomon's 
Temple (2 Chr. ii. 7, 14). There is no 
distinct reference to silk in the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is scarcely likely to have been 
found in the camp of Nicanor. The blue, or 
rather violet, apparel found, would probably 
be of wool, as would be also the purple (or 
crimson) apparel. 


purple of the sea.| Ie. apparel dyed with 
the juice of the Murex trunculus, a shell-fish 
common in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
particularly abundant upon the coast of 


Phenicia. The hue varied from a deep 
purple to a light crimson. It was greatly 
affected by the Eastern nations (Ex. xxv. 4; 
Judg. viii. 26; 2 Chr. iil. 14; Esther 1. 6, 
viii. 153; Prov. xxxi. 22; Jer. x. 9; Ezek. 
Xxvil. 7, 16; Ecclus. xlv. 10; Baruch vi. 12; 
1 Macc. x. 20; 2 Macc. iv, 38, &c.). 


24. they went home.| Literally, “they 
returned ”—.e. quitted the plain, and re- 
occupied the hill-country. 


praised the Lord in heaven.) Rather, 
“they praised the Lord unto the heaven”— 
i.e. with eyes and voices lifted up to heaven. 

because it is good, d9'c.] Ie. they sang the 
usual hymn of thanksgiving—the hundred and 
thirty-sixth Psalm—‘‘the national anthem ” 
(as it has been called) “‘of the Jewish race ” 
(Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. ili, pp. 308-9). 
Gf.1. Chr. XVi.-4532. Chr... 33) Vil. 35 XX. 
213 Jer. xxxiii, 11; Ezra ill. Ir. 

26. all the strangers.| The Syro-Mace- 
donian soldiers. (Cf. v. 12.) 


§ 2, ATTACK MADE ON JUDAS BY LYSIAS 
IN PERSON, 


28-35. The defeat of his generals in- 
duced Lysias to take the field in person. 
Having spent the winter in collecting a force 
almost half as numerous again as the former 
one—6o,000 foot and 5000 horse—he marched 
early in the ensuing year, B.C. 164, into 
Idumza, and took up a position at Bethsura, 
or Beth-zur, on the road from Hebron to 
Jerusalem, about five miles from the former 
and thirteen from the latter place. Here 
Judas met him, with an army of 10,000 men. 
After the Jewish chief had prayed earnestly 
for a blessing on his arms (vv. 30-33), the 
two hosts joined battle, and once more the 
Syro-Macedonians suffered a complete defeat. 
The slain are estimated at 5000, and the 
wounded must have been much more 
numerous. Lysias accepted the trial of arms 
as decisive, and returned to Antioch without 
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B.C. 28 The next year therefore follow- 
“——* ing Lysias gathered together three- 


score thousand choice men of foot, 
and five thousand horsemen, that he 
might subdue them. 

29 So they came into Idumea, and 
pitched their tents at Bethsura, and 
Judas met them with ten thousand 
men. 

30 And when he saw that mighty 
army, he prayed and said, Blessed art 
thou, O Saviour of Israel, ¢who 
didst quell the violence of the mighty 


I. MACCABEES. IV. [v. 282—33. 


man by the hand of thy servant David, 8c. 
and gavest the host of ‘strangers into “* 
the hands of ‘Jonathan the son of}? 
Saul, and his armourbearer ; CS. 

31 Shut up this army in the hand '*34 
of thy people Israel, and let them 
be confounded in their power and 
horsemen : 

32 Make them to be of no courage, 
and cause the boldness of their 
strength to 'fall away, and let them! =! 
quake at their destruction : 

33 Cast them down with the sword 


making any further effort. His only hope 


was in his power of collecting a still larger 
force, and making another expedition (v. 
35). 

28. threescore thousand choice men.) As 
large a force as he could easily raise, seeing 
that Antiochus had left him, one-half only of 
the military strength of the empire (ch. iii. 
34). 

Jive thousand horsemen.) The proportion 
is unusually small. But it was difficult for 
cavalry to act in the hill-country of Judza. 


that be might subdue them.| Rather, “to 
the end that he might utterly subdue them.” 
It is implied that Lysias thought the force 
which he had gathered together would be 
irresistible, and must shortly bring the re- 
bellion to anend. As Judas was unable to 
muster more than 10,000 men against 65,000, 
the expectation was not unreasonable. 


29. So they came into Idumea.| ‘This was 
strategy of a new character. The Syro- 
Macedonians marched round their enemies’ 
left flank, and effected a lodgment in their 
rear. The Idumezans, being hostile to the 
Jews at all times (Num. xx. 21; 1 Sam. xiv. 
47; 2 Sam. vill. 14; 1 Kingsxi.16; 2 Kings 
vill, 20; Ps. cxxxvii. 7; Ezek. xxv. 12; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 17; &c.), would be sure to 
support the attack, and do their best to make 
it successful (ch. v. 3). If the attempt suc- 
ceeded, the Jews would be caught in a trap 
from which there was no escape, and either 
slaughtered or made prisoners. 


and pitched their tents at Bethsura.| Beth- 
sura appears as Beth-zur, “the House of the 
Rock,” in Josh. xv. 58, where its position is 
marked as in the mountains reckoned to 
Judah, between Halhul and Gedor. It was 
among the towns fortified by Rehoboam in 
expectation of the attack of Shishak (2 Chr. 
xl. 7); and was still regarded as belonging to 
Judah in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iti. 16). 
It had now passed, however, from the Jews 
into the hands of the Idumzans, and was a 


strong fortress on the border of the two 
countries. (See v. 61, and cf. ch. vi. 7, 26; ix. 
52; xiv. 33; &c.) At a later date it was 
called Bethasora (‘Itin. Hieros.’ p. 599, 1), 
and is now known as Beit-Sur. The position 
is commanding, and is well supplied with 
water (‘Quarterly Statement of Pal. Expl 
Fund,’ April 1875, p. 67). 

qith ten thousand men.|_ A larger force 
than he had ever gath together before. 
It was natural that his successes should 
swell his army. 


30. O Saviour of Israel.| The exact ex- 
pression, “ Saviour of Israel,” is found only 
here and in Jer. xiv. 8. But expressions 
closely akin occur in Judg. iii. 9; 2 Kings 
xiii. 5; Is. xlix. 26, Ix. 26, lxiii. 8, &c. The 
God of the Old Testament was well known 
as the Saviour of His people from the time of 
Moses downwards. 

who didst quell the violence of the mighty 
man by the band of thy servant David.| The 
allusion is probably to David's victory over 
Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 38-51). 

and gavest the host of strangers into the 
hands of Jonathan.] Rather, “the host of 
the Philistines.” The occasion intended 
is that which nearly cost Jonathan his life, 
when he and his armour-bearer smote the 
Philistine camp in Michmash, and Jonathan 
unwittingly contravened the command of Saul, 
that none should eat food until the evening 
(1 Sam. xiv. 6-27). 


31. Shut up this army in the band.) Ot, 
‘deliver this army into the hand.” See note 
on ch. iil. 18. 

let them be confounded.| Literally, “let 
them be brought to shame.” 

in their porver and horsemen.) “Power” 
(Svvapis) is used by the writer especially of 
foot-soldiers (see ch. xv. 41). 

32. Make them to be of no courage. Lite- 
rally, “‘ give them cowardice.” 


cause the boldness of their strength to fall 


with thanksgiving. 

34 So they joined battle; and 
there were slain of the host of Lysias 
about five thousand men, even before 
them were they slain. 

35 Now when Lysias saw his army 

ut to flight, and the manliness of 
Fudas” soldiers, and how they were 


away.| Rather, “melt the boldness of their 
strength,” or “ cause it to melt away.” 


33. let all those that know thy name praise 
thee.| Ie. “let us be victorious, and then we 
shall sing to thee a psalm of thanksgiving.” 
(Cf. v. 24.) 

35. Lysias... gathered together a company 
of strangers.| Rather, “proceeded to levy 
mercenaries.” This is the constant meaning 
of £evodoyeiv and its cognate terms in Polybius, 
Plutarch, Diodorus, and other late Greek 
writers. It even occurs in the same sense in 
Isocrates and Demosthenes. _Lyysias having 
found the full force of Syria, so far as he had 
control over it, insufficient, made up his mind 
to enrol an army of mercenary soldiers. Mr. 
Grote has some good remarks on the multi- 
plication of such soldiers in Greece after the 
Peloponnesian War, and the mischievous con- 
sequences which followed from it (‘ History 
of Greece,’ vol. viii. p. 35). The practice 
rather increased than diminished a the 
time of Alexander. 


having made bis army greater than tt was.] 
This was his purpose. It does not appear 
that he effected it. Before the time came 
for renewing his attack, the news of Epi- 
phanes’ death reached him, and he became 
involved in a civil war, first against hen i 
whom Epiphanes had made regent shortly 
before his death (ch. vi. 55-63), and then 
against Demetrius (ch. vii. 1-4). 


together a company of strangers, and 
having made his army greater than it 
was, he purposed to come again into 
Judea. 

36 Then said Judas and his bre- 
thren, Behold, our enemies are dis- 
comfited: let us go up to cleanse and , 
‘dedicate the sanctuary. 


as hers only the few strongholds in which 
she had left garrisons. Among these the 
most important—that to which the hearts 
and minds of all faithful Judzans turned— 
was Jerusalem. Though they might not be 
powerful enough at present to drive the Syrians 
out of the strong fortress which they had 
raised upon the western hill (ch. 1. 33-36), it 
was quite possible that they might be able to 
recover and re-occupy the eastern or Temple 
eminence. ‘The Temple worship was 80 
much the centre and kernel of the Jewish 
religion, that naturally all hearts and minds 
were turned in this direction, and when 
Judas, interpreting the general feeling, ex- 
claimed, “Our enemies are discomfited—let 
us go up to cleanse and dedicate the sanc- 
tuary,” there was a universal acquiescence. 
The Temple site was occupied, the defile- 
ments removed, the place renovated, and, 
while the foreign garrison was kept at bay 
(v. 41), the whole area was cleansed, and 
the place re-dedicated (vv. 54-56). In the 
enthusiasm of the moment it was decreed 
that the “ Feast of the Dedication” should be 
henceforth held each year for seven days, 
beginning with the 25th of the month Casleu 
—the day of the resumption of the morning 
and evening sacrifice (v. 59). 


36. ket us go up to cleanse... the sance 
tuary.| See ch. i. 46. The sanctuary is said 
to have been polluted, not only by the 
idolatrous altar erected on the top of the 


’ altar of burnt offering (#5. v. 54), but also by 


§ 3. JUDAS RECOVERS THE TEMPLE, 
PURIFIES AND RE-DEDICATES IT, AND 
RE-ESTABLISHES THE TEMPLE WORSHIP. 


36-59. The repulse of Lysias at Beth- 
zur changed the character of the struggle. 
Hitherto the patriots had stood almost en- 
tirely on the defensive, maintaining their 
independence by vast efforts, continually 
attacked, and contenting themselves with 
repulsing one attack after another. Now 
they felt that, for a time at any rate, they 
were safe from molestation, and might in 
their turn act on the offensive. The Syrian 
army was dispersed; they were masters of 
the whole open country; Syria could count 


introducing a herd of swine into the Holy 
Place and slaughtering them within its pre- 
cincts (Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 5, § 4; Diod. 
Sic. xxxiv. 1). The entire sanctuary thus 
required cleansing. 

and dedicate.| Zerubbabel had “ dedicated ” 
the house of God which he raised on the site 
of the Temple of Solomon after the return 
from the Captivity (Ezra vi. 16, 17), when 
the place had merely lain waste, without any 
positive desecration. Still more necessary 
was it, after such a pollution as that described 
in the pee note, that the place should 
be purified and set apart for God afresh by 
a solemn act of re-dedication. 
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7 Upon this all the host assem- 
bled themselves together, and went 
up into mount Sion. 

38 And when they saw the sanc- 
tuary desolate, and the altar profaned, 
and the gates burned up, and shrubs 
growing in the courts as in a forest, 
or in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the priests’ chambers pulled ae 

39 They rent their clothes, and 
made great lamentation, and cast 
ashes upon their heads, 

40 And fell down flat to the ground 


37. into mount Sion.) “Mount Sion” 
here, as generally in the Maccabees, means 
the eastern hill, on some part of which the 
‘Cemple was built. ‘The modern Sion is the 
south-western hill. It is argued by some of 
the best modern authorities that the Sion of 
David—the true Sion—was neither of these, 
but a separate hill, north of the modern Sion, 
and nearly due west of the Temple. (See 
Col. Warren’s paper in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Society of Bibl. Archeology’ for 1881, 
Pp. 311-315.) 

38. the gates burned up.} The gates had 
been destroyed to lay the place open and 
prevent its being defensible. They seem to 
have been five in number. (See 2 Kings 
xi. 6, 193; 1 Chr. xxvi.16; 2 Chr. xxill. 5, 20.) 

shrubs... as in a forest.) Rather, “as 
in a coppice.” But the expression is exag- 
gerated, since the site had not lain waste so 
much as four years. 


the priests’ chambers pulled down.) ‘The 
term used here, wacro@cpia, iS a rare one. 
There was a class of priests in Egypt, called 
by the Greeks racrogdpor, whose business it 
was to carry the images of gods enclosed in 
small shrines (Diod. Sic. 1. 29; Clem. Al. 
p. 253). The chambers in the Egyptian 
temples occupied by these priests were called 
mracropopa Or magropopeia. After the Jews 
began to have chambers for priests in their 
temple (Neh. xiii. 5, 7,9; Esdr. vill. 59), the 
word was applicd to them, not very appro- 
priately. 

39. They rent their clothes, d'c.) Comp. 
ch. iii. 47. The mourning was not carried 
out to such lengths as the former one, since 
then there seemed small hope of undoing the 
accursed work of the heathen, whereas now 
that work was about to pass wholly away. 


40. fell down flat. Ina sort of ecstasy of 
horror—not to worship, but to humiliate 
themselves. 


and blew an alarm with the trumpets.] 
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[v. 37-43. 


upon their faces, and blew an alarm ic. 
with the trumpets, and cried toward “"* 
heaven. 

41 Then Judas appointed certain __ 
men to fight against /those that7®: 
were in the fortress, until he had 
cleansed the sanctuary. 

42 So he chose priests of blameless 
conversation, such as had pleasure in 
the law: 

43 Who cleansed the sanctuary, 
and bare out the defiled stones into 
an unclean place. 


Rather, “and sounded with the signal 
trumpets.” The silver trumpets of the Le- 
vitical law (Num. x. 2—10) were to be used for 
signals of all kinds, and were therefore called 
by the LXX. addmcyyes rav onpacior, 
“trumpets of signals,” or “ signal trumpets ” 
(Num. xxxi. 6). The phrase took the place 
of the Hebrew kbatsotséroth bat-térw ab, 
which, however, meant rather “trumpets of 
loud sound” than “trumpets of signal.” 
The trumpets were used probably on this 
occasion to give the signal for a general pros- 
tration, to be followed by a “ cry to heaven.” 


cried toward beaven.] See the comment 
on ch. ill. 50. 


41. to fight against those that were m the 
Jortress.| The stronghold, called dxpa by the 
author of this book, probably identical with 
the akra of Josephus, was still occupied by 
the Syrian garrison, which had seized and 
fortified it three years and a half before. 
(See ch. i. 33, 34.) Whether its position 
was due north of the Temple, as generally 
supposed, or due west, as Col. Warren 
argues, is perhaps doubtful. 


until he had cleansed.) The object of 
Judas was not to take the fortress, but to 
occupy the attention of the garrison, and 
prevent them from making sallies to molest 
the workmen and others who were engaged 
in restoring and purifying the Temple. The 
fortress was not taken till twenty-three years 
later, under Simon. (See ch. xiii. 51.) 


42. priests of blameless conversation] 
Grimm suggests that the true meaning 
of dyapous here is “ free from legal defile 
ment ;” but the rendering of the A. V, 
which accords with the invariable use of the 
term in the New Testament (Eph. i. 4; v.27; 
Col.i. 22; Heb. ix.14; 1 Pet.i. 19; Jude 24; 
Rey. xiv. 5), is greatly preferable. 


43. an unclean place.) Probably the 
valley of the Kidron, which was ed as 
essentially impure. Here Asa had burnt the 


> 


v. 44—49.] 


44. And when as they consulted 
what to do with the altar of burnt 
offerings, which was profaned ; 

45 hey thought it best to pull it 
down, lest it should be a reproach to 
them, because the heathen had defiled 
it: wherefore they pulled it down, 

46 And laid up the stones in the 
mountain of the temple in a con- 


«. venient place, until there should 


idol of his mother, Maachah (1 Kings xv. 13); 
here Hezekiah had deposited the pollutions 
of Ahaz, and Josiah, the remains of the grove, 
altars, and idolatrous vessels of Manasseh 
(2 Kings xxili. 4, 6, 12; 2 Chr. xxix. 16); 
here, according to Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ ix. 7, 
§ 3), the wicked Athaliah had been executed. 
The “ defiled stones” spoken of were pro- 
bably those of which had been made the altar 
to Olympian Jove, built by the Syrians on the 
summit of the old altar of burnt-offerings. 
(See ch. i. 54, and note ad /oc.) 


44. they consulted what to do with the 
altar of burnt offerings.| This was the struc- 
ture raised up by Zerubbabel after the return 
from the Captivity, as related in Ezra iii. 2, 3. 
It had been laid “upon the bases” of 
Solomon’s altar, which the exiles were able 
to trace out, and was thus a square structure 
of thirty feet each way (2 Chr. iv. 1). In 
material, however, it differed from Solomon’s 
altar, being of stone (v. 46), whereas his 
was of bronze. We can well understand 
that there might be a difference of opinion as 
to what it was best to do with the altar, 
which some might think that the sacrifices of 
nearly 400 years had made indelibly holy, 
while others might feel that the recent pollu- 
tion had incurably desecrated it. The result of 
the “ consultation” was a compromise. The 
altar was “pulled down;” but the stones 
composing it were carefully “laid up” within 
the Temple precincts. 


45. They thought it best to pull it down.] 
Rather, “and the happy thought fell 
upon them to pull it down.” (“Es fel 
ihnen bei ein guter Rath ”—Grimm.) 


lest it should be a reproach to them.| Here 
we have the paramount motive. Had they 
dwelt by themselves they might have deter- 
mined otherwise; but living among the 
heathen, they had to consider, not so much 
what was abstractedly right as what was 
expedient under the circumstances. Re- 
tention of the altar would have laid them 
open to reproach. Its destruction was the 
strongest possible protest against idolatry. 


46. in the mountain of the temple.| Te. “in 
some part of the temple hill.” 
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come a prophet to shew what should 
be done with them. 
47 Then they took whole stones 
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‘according to the law, and built a * Exod. 
20. 25 


new altar according to the former ; 


Deut. 2Je 


48 And made up the sanctuary, jish ¢. 


and the things that were within the 3* 
temple, and hallowed the courts. 

49 They made also new holy ves- 
sels, and into the temple they brought 


in a convenient place.| ‘Tradition said that 
the “ place” selected was a room belonging 
to the high priest at the north-western corner 
of the Temple (‘ Middoth,’ Mishna, iv. 46). 

until there should come a prophet.| Comp. 
Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65; 1 Macc. xiv. 41. 
In the interval between the death of Malacht 
(ab. B.C. 400) and the coming of John the 
Baptist (ab. A.D. 27), the Jews were con- 
tinually expecting a prophet to appear, with 
authority to settle all matters of religion on 
which there was any doubt. The general 
expectation was that Elijah would rise from 
the dead and “restore all things” (Matt. 
xvii. 11); but some expected Jeremiah 
(ib. xiv. 14); while others merely supposed 
that God would not—could not—long leave 
his “peculiar people” without an inspired 
guide to direct them. The expectation did 
not die away as time went on, but rather 
grew in force, and became a definite anticipa- 
tion of the coming of “ Messiah the Prince” 
before the Baptist came forth from his 
seclusion. 


47. they took whole stones according to the 
law.| By “abole stones” are meant stones in 
their natural condition, untouched by the saw 
or the graving-tool, such as are commanded 
to be used in Ex. xx. 25; Deut. xxvii. 5. 


built a new altar.| Literally, “built the 
altar anew.” Being on the same site, it was 
still regarded as the same altar. 


48. And made up the sanctuary.] Rather, 
“built up.” The walls had probably suffered 
wanton injury in places, 

and the things that were within the temple. | 
Rather, “and the inner parts of the 
temple”—z.e. the walls and other partitions 
which divided the Temple into portions. 
These too had suffered damage, and required 
repairs. 


and hallowed the courts.) Ie. removed all 
detilements from them, and perhaps purified 
them with “the water of separation” (Num. 
xix. 9-21), as Grimm supposes, 


49. new holy vessels.) “Furniture” is 
intended, rather than “vessels.” The ori- 
ginal furniture of the Temple had consisted of 
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ee. the candlestick, and the altar of burnt dred forty and eighth year, they rose Paeal 


t Or, 
$s 


offerings, and of incense, and the 
table. 

50 And upon the altar they burn- 
ed incense, and the lamps that were 
upon the candlestick they lighted, that 
they might give light in the temple. 

51 Furthermore they set the loaves 
upon the table, and ‘spread out the 


ubroad the veils, and finished all the works which 


or, 
up the 
veils, 


ey Pa they had begun to make. 


52 Now on the five and twentieth 
day of the ninth month, which js 
called the month Casleu, in the hun- 


four objects :—1. The ark, with the cherubim 
and the mercy-seat; 2. The golden candle- 
stick, or lamp-stand; 3. The table for the 
shewbread; and 4. The altar of incense. The 
ark and er ee appear to have been 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Esd. x. 22), 
and the second temple had not even any 
counterparts of them ( Joseph. ‘ Bel. Jud.’ v. 5, 
§ 5; Tacit. ‘ Hist.’ v. 9). Hence the pieces of 
furniture had been reduced to three. These, 
having been carried off by the Syro-Mace- 
donians (ch. i. 31, 23), were now replaced by 
new constructions. According to the Tal- 
mud, the candlestick now made was not of 
ite but of iron cased with wood (Derem- 
urg, ‘ History of Palestine,’ p. 54). 
the altar of burnt offerings, and of incense. 

This is the reading of the Aldine edition, an 
of several MSS. It is, however, manifestly 
erroneous. The “altar of burnt-offerings” 
could not be “brought into the Temple,” 
since it was a solid stone structure built in 
the outer court (v. 47); nor could there have 

n any occasion to mention it a second 
time. Most manuscripts, including the Codex 
Alexandrinus, read ré 6votacrnpiov rev bupsa~ 
parwy, “the altar of incense,” omitting the 
words d\cxavrwparwy cai. On the “altar of 
pe or the “ golcen altar,” see note on 
ch. i. 31. 


60. they burned incense, and the lamps .. . 
they lighted.| Compare Ex. xl. 25, 27. They 
resumed each of the practices disused during 
the time of desolation. 


51. they set the loaves upon the table.| The 
twelve loaves of the shewbread, which were 
the continued thank-offering of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. (Comp. Ex. xxv. 30; xl, 23; 
Lev. xxiv. 5-9.) 


spread out the veils.| By “the veils” we 
must understand :—1. The veil proper, which 
separated between the “Holy Place” and 
the “ Holy of Holies;” and 2. The “ hang- 
ing ” at the door of the “ Holy Place,” which 


up betimes in the morning, 

53 And offered sacrifice accord- 
ing to the law upon the new altar 
of burnt offerings, which they had 
made. 

54 Look, at what time and what 
day the heathen had profaned it, even 
in that was it dedicated with son 
and citherns, and harps, and eyintiale 

55 Then all the people fell upon 
their faces, worshipping and praising 
the God of heaven, who had given 
them good success. 


divided it from the porch (Ex. xxvi. 36; 
XXXvi. 37). 

652. on the five and twentieth day of the 
ninth month.| Exactly three years from the 
date of the first sacrifice on the idol-altar set 
up by the Syro-Macedonians, (See ch. i. 
54, 59; and comp. 2 Macc. x. 5.) 

they rose up betimes.| They were impatient 
of delay—eager to witness the rekindling of 
the flame upon the altar, which was the 
symbol of the national life, and the renewal 
of the daily sacrifice, which was the sign of 
the nation’s self-dedication to God. Accord- 
ing to the writer of the Second Book, the 
sacrificial fire was obtained by striking two 
stones together for the purpose (2 Macc. x. 3). 
Light so obtained was reckoned holy, as 
coming straight from nature, i.e. from God. 


63. offered sacrifice according to the law.] 
Ie. “offered the morning sacrifice, a lamb 
of the first year, with its appointed meat- 
offering and drink-offering.” (See Ex. xxix. 
38-40.) 

54. Look, at what time, do'c.]) There is no 
“Look” in the original. The fact is simply 
narrated, that the dedication took place at 
the same time, or rather “ season ”—i.e. in 
the month Chisleu—and on the same day as 
the profanation. Judas, no doubt, arranged 
that so it should be. 

with songs, and citherns, and harps, and 
cymbals.| Ie. with the recognised musical 
service of the sanctuary, where the psalmody 
was usually accompanied by the harp, the 
cymbal, and the cithern or psaltery. (See 
1 Chr. xxv. 6; 2 Chr. v. 12.) The cithern is 
the German wither, a sort of guitar or viol. 
(Comp. ch. xiii. 51.) 

55. all the people fell upon their faces.] Ie. 
prostrated themselves in adoration. 

praising the God of heaven, who bad given 
them good success.| Rather, “praising up 
to heaven” (z<, lauding to the skies) ‘him 


. 


B.C. 


v. 56—61.] 


56 And so they kept the dedica- 
tion of the altar eight days, and of- 
fered burnt offerings with gladness, 


10r,feace and sacrificed the sacrifice of 'deli- 
eermgs. 


10r, 


verance and praise. 

57 They decked also the forefront 
of the temple with crowns of gold, 
and with shields; and the gates and 
the chambers they 'renewed, and 


10r, made ‘hanged doors upon them. 


deers for 
thm. 


58 Thus was there very great 
gladness among the people, for that 
the reproach of the heathen was put 
away. 


59 Moreover Judas and his bre- 
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thren with the whole congregation 
of Israel ordained, that the days of 
the dedication of the altar should 
be kept in their season from year to 
year by the space of eight days, from 
the five and twentieth day of the 
month Casleu, with mirth and glad- 
ness. 

60 At that time also they builded 
up the mount Sion with high walls 
and strong towers round about, lest 
the Gentiles should come and tread it 
down, ‘as they had done before. 

61 And they set there a garrison 
to keep it, and fortified Bethsura to 
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who had given them good success.” With 
his usual reticence, the writer keeps back the 
name of God, while making his reference to 
Him sufficiently apparent. 

56. they kept the dedication of the altar 
eight days.| The word translated *‘ dedica- 
tion” is éyxawmopos, which serves to connect 
this occasion with the permanent éyxaiva, or 
“ Feast of the Dedication” of the New Testa- 
ment ( John x. 22). It was this occasion which 
that feast of the mid-winter commemorated. 
As Solomon’s dedication feast had lasted 
“eight days” (1 Kings vill. 63-66), so Judas 
fixed the same term for the duration of his. 


and sacrificed the sacrifice of deliverance and 
praise.| Rather, ‘‘and sacrificed a sacrifice 
of peace-offerings and thanksgiving.” 
Comp. Lev. vii. 11, 12, where the LXX. 
use the same expression—6vcia owrnpiov and 
aivécews. 


57. They decked also the forefront of the 
temple with crowns of gold.| There was no 
direct precedent for this in Jewish practice. 
It was rather analogous to the heathen orna- 
mentation of temples and public buildings 
with garlands and festoons at times of public 
rejoicing. 

with shields.| Literally, “ small shields ”— 
in imitation, probably, of the golden shields 
of Solomon (1 Kings x. 17), which Shishak 
carried off (i+. xiv. 26). Philo tells us that 
in Alexandria the Jewish synagogues were 
adorned with shields (‘Leg. ad Caium,’ 
P- 994). 

the gates and the chambers they renewed. | 
Rather, “they consecrated.” ©n_ the 
“ chambers,” see the comment on 7, 38. 


59. Judas . . . ordained, that the days... 
should be kept.| The festival of the éy«aiva 
maintained its place to the last days of Jewish 
national existence. It was celebrated nearly 
in the same manner as the Feast of Taber- 


nacles, with festal processions, in which 
branches of trees, especially of the palm, 
green even in mid-winter, were borne, and 
psalms were sung, by the worshippers (2 Macc. 
x. 6, 7). Josephus says that in his time its 
common name was “the Feast of Lights” 
(ra ora); and at a later period there was 
certainly a custom of illuminating private 
houses with lamps or candles during its con- 
tinuance. It is conjectured that the great 
golden candelabra in the court of the Temple, 
which were lighted on the first night of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, were also lighted on 
the first night of this feast (Stanley, ‘ Jewish 
Church,’ vol. iil. p. 312); but there is no 
historical evidence of this practice. 


§ 4. DEFENSIVE MEASURES OF JUDAS— 
THE TEMPLE HILL, AND THE CITY 
OF BETHZUR FORTIFIED. 


60. they builded up the mount Sion with 
high walls and strong toavers round about.) 
As the Acra, and indeed the whole of Jeru- 
salem except the Temple hill, remained in 
the hands of the Syrians, who maintained 
a strong garrison in the place, Judas felt it to 
be necessary now, forthe first time in Jewish 
history, to fortify with walls and towers the 
entire Temple circuit. Hitherto, only the 
eastern side, which coincided with the outer 
circuit of the city, had been thus guarded 
from attack. From this time till B.c. 142 the 
two Jerusalems stood one over against the 
other, watchful and hostile, like the Latin and 
the Sabine Romes on the Quirinal and the 
Palatine. 


tread it down.| Ie. “ruin it”—*“ destroy 
it.” Comp. ch. ill. 45. 

61. fortified Bethsura.| A wise measure. 
The possession of a strong place in the hill- 
country south of Jerusalem was of the 
greatest importance, more especially as the 
Idumxans were hostile (ch. v. 1-3), and 
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preserve it; that the people might 
have a defence against Idumea. 


CHAPTER V. 

3 Fudas smiteth the children of Esau, Bean, 
and Ammon. 17 Simon is sent into Galilee. 
25 The exploits of Judas in Galaad. 51 He 
aestroyeth Ephron, for denying him to pass 
through it. §6 Divers, that in Judas’ absence 
would fight with their enemies, are slain. 

OW when the nations round 
about heard that the altar was 

built, and the sanctuary renewed as 
before, it displeased them very much. 
2 Wherefore they thought to de- 
stroy the generation of Jacob that 
was among them, and thereupon 


cir. 363. 


a 


might attack the patriots upon the south, 
while they were engaged against the Syrians 
on the north. 
to preserve it.| These words seem super- 
fluous. They are omitted in some of the 
best MSS., and in the Syriac Version. Pro- 
bably their original intrusion was an error of 
repetition by a scribe. If we retain them, we 
- must understand that Bethsura was occupied 
in order that from it a watch might be kept 


on the Temple fortress. 
CHAPTER V. 
§ 1. OFFENSIVE MEASURES OF JuDAS 


AGAINST IDUMA, THE CHILDREN OF 
BEAN, AND AMMON, 


1-8. Having recovered the Temple site, 
restored the edifice, and strongly fortified the 
entire hill, Judas felt himself strong enough 
to resume his offensive operations, and chastise 
the tribes in his immediate neighbourhood 
which had recently lent their aid to the 
Syrians. Of these the most important were 
the Idumzans or Edomites, “the children 
of Bean,” and the Ammonites. The year 
B.C. 163 seems to have been employed in 
three campaigns against these three enemies. 


1. it displeased them very much.| Rather, 
“They were greatly enraged.” The 
spiritual worship in the Temple at Jerusalem 
was a perpetual protest against the licentious 
idolatries of the neighbouring tribes, and was 
therefore the object of their constant hatred. 
They had imagined for three that it was 
swept away for ever. Naturally, its re-estab- 
lishment called forth their anger. 


2. Wherefore they thought to destroy, d9'c.] 
A deliberate design to exterminate all Israel- 
ites, within their borders, seems to be charged 
upon them. Whether there was really such 
an intention, may perhaps be doubted. 
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[v. 1—5. 
they began to slay and destroy the =. 


ple. 

3 Then Judas fought against the 
children of Esau in Idumea at ' Ara- 1 0r, 4re- 
battine, because they besieged Israel : or, Ara 
and he gave them a great overthrow, “iresas” 
and abated their courage, and took “* 
their spoils. 

4 Also he remembered the ‘injury #Or, 
of the children of ‘Bean, who had,, 
been a snare and an offence unto the /eéax, 
people, in that they lay in wait for = 
them in the ways. 

5 He shut them up therefore in 
the towers, and encamped against 
them, and destroyed them utterly, 


Numb. 33- 
3%, 32 


the generation of Jacob that was among 
them.] Ie.“ the Israelites who dwelt in their 
midst.” It must be borne in mind, that, 
amid the general confusion, the tribes men- 
tioned had probably encroached upon Israelite 
territory. 

they began to slay and destroy the people. 
ne are the people.” "They ava 
their vexation at what had occurred by putting 
certain Israelites to death. 


3. at Arabattine.| Rather, “ Acrabattine.” 
The place is reasonably identified with the 
“‘ Akrabbim ” of the Canonical Books (Num. 
Xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 3; Judg. i. 36), which lay 
south or south-west of the Dead Sea, in the 
Idumzan territory. 

they besieged Israel.) Rather, “blocked 
Israel in”—i.e. cram her, confined her, 
were a continual menace to her borders. See 
note on ch. iv. 29. 


4. the injury of the children of Bean.| 
Rather, “the malice,” or “wickedness.” It 
is not any single act, but a continuous state 
of hostility, that is pointed at. The “ Beni 
Bean” are not elsewhere mentioned under 
this name; but perhaps they are identical 
with the Mehunim or Maonites (ie or 
O°) of the Canonical Books, since 3 and 
© are constantly confused. The Maonites 
are mentioned as enemies of Israel in Judg. 
x. 12; 2 Chr. xxvi. 7; and (perhaps) in 
2 Chr. xx. 1, 

5. He shut them up in the towers.] Iz. 
“in their towers ”—in the strongholds from 
which they were wont to issue on their raids. 

destroyed them utterly.| Literally, “de- 


* voted them,” but in the sense of “ devoting to 


destruction,” which is a common meaning of 
avaGepari{e in the Septuagint version, where 
it replaces the Hebrew Sakhdrém. 
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v. 6—8.] 


and burned the towers of that 
place with fire, and all that were 
therein. 

6 Afterward he passed over to the 
children of Ammon, where he found 
a mighty power, and much people, 
with Timotheus their captain. 


burned the towers of that place.| As no 
“place” has been mentioned, it seems im- 
possible that the reading can be sound. Avray, 
instead of atris, is what we should have ex- 
pected ; but it seems unlikely that any copyist 
would have blundered in that case. Perhaps 
a city was mentioned, the name of which has 
been corrupted into adrjs. 


6. he passed over to the children of Ammon. ] 
J.e. he crossed the Jordan, and proceeded to 
attack the Ammonites, who held the country 
east and north-east of the Dead Sea, between 
the Arnon and the Jabbok. The Ammonites, 
like the Edomites, had always been enemies of 
Israel, though not very formidable enemies. 
They joined with Moab in the attempt to 
induce Balaam to curse Israel (Deut. xxiii. 
4); they invaded the Israelite territory in the 
time of Jephthah (Jud. xi. 4, 12), and again 
in the days of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 1-3). They 
brought about the great confederacy against 
David, which was crushed by Joab (2 Sam. 
x. 6-19). In conjunction with the Moabites 
and Edomites, they made an unprovoked 
attack upon Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 1-3); 
they frequently invaded the ‘Transjordanic 
region under Uzziah (Am. i. 13); they had 
wars with Jotham (2 Chr. xxv. 5). When 
Nebuchadnezzar was threatening Jerusalem 
with destruction, they joined his forces 
(2 Kings xxiv. 2). When Nehemiah received 
his commission to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem, the Ammonite, Tobiah, was among 
the most violent of his opponents (Neh. il. 
10,19). 1V.. 3, 73 Vi. I, 12, 27-19). 

much people.| Justin Martyr says (‘ Dialog. 
c. Tryphon.’ p. 347, c.) that the Ammonites 
were even in his day a numerous people (7woAv 
mAnOos). Josephus calls the force which they 
now brought into the field ‘ multitudinous ” 
(xo\vavOpwros). We have no exact estimate 
of the population; but the country is rich and 
capable of supporting large numbers (see 
Tristram, ‘ Land of Israel,’ p. 541 e¢ seqq.). 


Timotheus their captain.) ‘This Greek name 
is a novel feature in Ammonite history. We 
must suppose Timotheus to have been either 
a Syro-Macedonian official, exercising an 
authority under the Syrian crown, to which 
the Ammonites were subject, or a soldier of 
fortune whom the Ammonites had invited to 
take the command of their troops. It is 
possible, no doubt, but scarcely probable that 
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7 So he fought many battles with 
them, till at length they were dis- 
comfited before him; and he smote 
them. 

8 And when he had taken Jazar, 
with the towns belonging thereto, he 
returned into Judea. 


he was a genuine Ammonite with a Greek 
name (Grimm). 


7. till at length they were discomfited.]| 
Rather, “and they were discomfited in 
each.” The triple use of the aorist implies 
that, as often as he engaged them, so often 
were they discomfited and smitten. 


8. when he had taken Jazar.| Jazar, 
Jazer, or Ja’azer, was a town of the Trans- 
Jordanic region, in the district assigned to 
Gad (Josh. xiii. 25). It was taken by Moses 
from the Amorites in the war with Sihon 
(Num. xxi. 32), and destroyed, but after- 
wards rebuilt by the Gadites (4. xxxil. 35). 
The country around was “a land for cattle,” 
very rich and fertile (4. xxxii. 1), and suited 
for the cultivation of the vine (Is. xvi. 8, 9; 
Jer. xlviii. 32). Jazar became a Levitical 
city, when the Levites received their inherit- 
ance (Josh. xxi. 39). It is usually mentioned 
in conjunction with Heshbon, from which it 
was about 14 miles distant (Hieronym. ‘ Ono- 
mast.’). ‘The site is scarcely sufficiently 
identified at present, but is thought to be at 
Szir or Seir, near the source of the Wady 
Seir, which flows into the Jordan. Szzr is 
about 12 miles nearly due north of Heshbon, 
and g west by south of Rabbath-Ammon. 


avith the towns belonging thereto.|  Lite- 
rally, “ with her daughters.” ‘The expression 
is common in the Hebrew Scriptures (Num. 
Xxi. 25, 323 Josh. xv. 45, 47; Judg. xi. 26; 
1 Chr. xviii. 1; Neh. xi. 25-31; &c.); but 
the Greek translators do not often render it 
literally. The Complutensian Codex has it, 
however, several times in Neh. xi. It is 
exactly analogous to the very widely used 
expression—* mother city.” ‘The “ towns,” 
or “villages,” dependent on Jazar seem to 
have been of unusual importance. (See Num. 
XXXII. 35.) 


§ 2. RETALIATORY MOVEMENTS ON THE 
PART OF THE HEATHEN—1, IN GILEAD; 
2. IN GALILEE. 


9-15. Judas, after his three successful 
attacks upon his neighbours, had “ returned 
into Judea” (wv. 8), and dismissed his army, 
which scattered itself over the territory (wv. 
16), expecting to enjoy a period of repose. 
Of this state of things, the enemies of the 
Jews at once proceeded to take advantage 
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Piss g Then the heathen that were at 
“~—* Galaad assembled themselves toge- 
ther against the Israelites that were 

in their quarters, to destroy them; 
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liver us from their hands, for many of B.C 

us are slain : pel 
13 Yea, all our brethren that were 

in the places of "Tobie are put to [Or 


but they fled to the fortress of Da- 
thema, 

10 And sent letters unto Judas 
and his brethren, The heathen that 
are round about us are assembled 
together against us to destroy us : 

11 And they are preparing to come 
and take the fortress whereunto we 
are fled, Timotheus being captain of 
their host. 

12 Come now therefore, and de- 


death: their wives and their children 
also they have carried away captives, 
and borne away their stuff ; and they 
have destroyed there about a thousand 
men. 

14 While these letters were yet 
reading, behold, there came other mes- 
sengers from Galilee with their clothes 
rent, who reported on this wise, 

15 And said, They of Ptolemais, 
and of Tyrus, and Sidon, and all 


1. In Gilead. Timotheus having rallied his 
troops, crossed the Jabbok, and invaded 
Gilead, where many Jews who had taken no 
part in the Maccabean insurrection were 
quietly residing. Falling upon them un- 
awares, he slew some, and drove the others to 
take refuge in their strongholds, such as Boz- 
rah, Bosor, Alema, Casphor, Maked, and 
Ashtoreth-Carnaim (v. 26). 2. In Calilee. 
Here the Judzans were attacked by the Gen- 
tiles who were mixed up with them, in con- 
junction with the inhabitants of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Ptolemais, or Acre. The object was to 
crush the scattered members of the Judzan 
race, who, if let alone, might be expected 
ultimately to join the patriots. 


9. the heathen that were at Galaad.] 
Rather, “in Gilead.” Gilead is a district, 
not a city. It is the region north of Moab 
and Ammon, on the east side of the Jordan, 
between the Jabbok and the Hieromax. It 
is “‘a rich pasture land, with shady forests, 
and copious streams” (‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 
vol. i. p. 699)—one of the most fertile por- 
tions of Palestine. 


that were in their quarters.) There are 
two readings, éy rois dpios, and én rois 
épiocs. ‘The former is with reason preferred 
by our translators, since the Israelites attacked 
were evidently scattered over the whole 
country, and not merely “upon its borders.” 


they fled to the fortress of Dathema.] The 
readings vary between Adéeya, Aduea, and 
Awébeya. Some have supposed Ramoth- 
Gilead to be meant, since the Syriac has 
“Ramtha;” but this is very uncertain. We 
must regard Dathema as a site still not iden- 
tified. 

13. in the places of Tobie.] The Syriac 
has “Tubin,” and so the Vulgate. The 
MSS. vary between TwB8iov and TovBiov. It 
is conjectured with reason that “the land of 


T db,” which adjoined on Gilead (Judg. xi. 3), 
is intended; and that to the same be- 
longed the “ Jews called Tubieni ” of 2 Macc. 
xii. 17. Jf the same place is alluded to in the 
“Ish-Tob” (“men of Tob”) mentioned in 
2 Sam. x. 6, we may regard the name as 
attaching to the region called afterwards 
Golan or Gaulonitis. 


about a thousand men.| Literally, “about 
a chiliarchy of men ;” but the word yeAcapyia 
seems to be used here as a mere synonym for 
oa It is,as Grimm says, “rein nume- 
risc ” 


15. They of Ptolemais.] When Palestine, 
at the death of Ale , Was assigned to 
Ptolemy Lagi, together with Eeypt Accho, 
its best port, received the name ot Ptolemais, 
which it retained until the time of Herod the 
Great, when the name was lost in that of his 
new city, Czsarea. The site, at the northern 
extremity of a wide bay, and in the centre of 
a considerable plain, commanding moreover 
the coast road, together with that which led 
inland into the great plain of Palestine—that 
of Esdraelon—was very important, and natu- 
rally led to Accho becoming, after the downfall 
of Tyre, the chief seaport of Phcenicia, and 
indeed of Syria generally. Its position in 
the present list shews its superiority over 
Tyre and Sidon, while the position assigned 
it in the later history (ch. v. 55; x. 1, 58; 
xii. 48; xiii. 12; 2 Macc. xiii. 24, 25) suffi- 
ciently indicates the value which was set on 
it by all parties. The place has now re- 
covered its old name, and is known as “ Acre ” 
to Europeans, as “ Akka” to its inhabitants. 

of Tyrus.] Tyre, though almost entirely 
destroyed by Alexander (Q. Curt., ‘Hist. Alex.’ 
iv. 4), very quickly rose from her ashes, and 
recovered a certain amount of prosperity. 
She played, however, a very secondary part 
in the history of the Maccabee period. 

and Sidon.) Sidon was a flourishing com- 
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Pg Galilee of the Gentiles, are assem- are in Galilee, for I and Jonathan my 3 c 


" bled together against us to consume 

us. 
16 Now when Judas and the peo- 
ple heard these words, there assembled 
a A aaa congregation together, to con- 
sult what they should do for their 
brethren, that were in trouble, and 
assaulted of them. 

17 Then said Judas unto Simon 
his brother, Choose thee out men, 
and go and deliver thy brethren that 


brother will go into the country of 
Galaad. a 2 

18 So he left Joseph the son of 
Zacharias, and Azarias, captains of 
the people, with the remnant of the 
host in jules to keep it. 

1g Unto whom he gave command- 
ment, saying, Take ye the charge of 
this people, and see that ye make not 
war against the heathen until the 
time that we come again. 


mercial town during the Maccabee and Roman 
periods, but had little military importance, 
and is seldom mentioned by the historians, 

Galilee of the Gentiles.) Comp. Is. ix. 1, 
where a similar expression is u Israelites 
and Gentiles seem to have been always mixed 
together in Galilee, where “the people dwelt 
careless, after the manner of the Zidonians ” 
(Judg. xviii. 7). The near neighbourhood of 
Phoenicia and Syria tended to produce a mixed 
population. ‘Tiglath-pileser carried off great 
numbers of the Israelites in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. (2 Kings xv. 29), and the later 
Assyrians replaced them by a foreign popula- 
tion. It is more surprising that the Jews, 
after their return from the pr gaia eager 
a certain hold on the remote Galilee, while 
the nearer Samaria remained separate and 
hostile, than that the Gentile inhabitants con- 
tinued numerous. 


§ 3. JUDAS DIVIDES HIS FORCES, AND, 
LEAVING SOME TO DEFEND JUDZA, 
SENDS HIS BROTHER SIMON TO HELP 
THE GALILEANS, WHILE HE HIMSELF 
GOES TO ASSIST THE JEWS IN GILEAD. 


16-54. Judas now for the first time felt 
himself strong enough to divide his forces. 
Leaving two captains, Joseph and Azarias, 
in Judza, with strict orders to remain on the 
defensive, he sent his brother Simon, with 
3000 men, to the assistance of the Galilean 
Jews, while he himself, with 8000 men, 
marched into Gilead (vv. 16-20). Simon's 
campaign is not related at any length. He 
gained several victories, chased the enemy to 
the gates of Ptolemais, and took advantage of 
his successes to remove the Galilean Jews 
into Judza (wv. 21-23). The campaign of 
Judas is given in greater detail. Assisted 
an Arab tribe (v. 25), he relieved the towns 
into which the pide had been driven, one 
after another; defeated Timotheus himself 
before Dathema, and again near Raphon 
(wv. 37-43); took Ashtoreth - Carnaim 
(v. 44) and Ephron (vv. 46-51); and 
returned into Judza with much spoil, and 


accompanied by the Jews of Gilead, whom he 
proposed to settle in Judza (v. 45). The 
return was celebrated: by a thanksgiving fes- 
tival at Jerusalem (v. . 

16. there assembled a great congregation 
together.| The word translated “ congrega- 
tion” is éxcAnoia, which in Greek political 
science means “an assembly of the people for 
legislative or deliberative p ” ‘We must 
conclude that Judas did not rule autocratic- 
ally, but called “ assemblies” from time to 
time, to deliberate and determine what should 
be done. A larger body than the Sanhedrim 
is certainly intended. 

assaulted of them.) Te.“ attacked by the 
heathen.” (See v. 15.) 

17. Then said Judas unto Simon bis brother.| 
Simon had been nominated by Mattathias to 
the second position among the five brethren 
(ch. ii. 65, 66), but as counsellor rather than 
as general. Still, Judas thought it befitting, 
as soon as the command was to be divided, 
that Simon should occupy the post next in 
importance to his own. 

Choose thee out men.) As Simon was to 
have the smaller force (v. 20), he was allowed 
erie the troops which he thought the 


I and Jonathan.] The selection of Jona- 
than by Judas as joint - commander with 
himself shews the confidence felt in his mili- 
tary ability. Hence, on the death of Judas, 


Jonathan was appointed to suc him 
18. be kf? Joseph ... and Axarias, cap- 
tains of the people.| Rather, “he left Joseph 


and Azarias to be rulers of the people,” ic. 
to have the chief authority. They would, of 
course, combine the chief military with the 
chief civil power. Hence, in v. 56, they are 
called ‘captains of the host” (dpyovres ris 
duvduews). Neither Joseph nor dAzarias. 
obtain mention elsewhere than in this chapter. 


to keep it.] Or, “to guard it.” 
19. see that ye make not war against the 


¥ Or, ca/- 


live Fews. 


three thousand men to go into Ga- 
lilee, and unto Judas eight thousand 
men for the country of Galaad. 

21 Then went Simon into Galilee, 
where he fought many battles with 
the heathen, so that the heathen 
were discomfited by him. 

22 And he pursued them unto the 
gate of Ptolemais; and there were 
slain of the heathen about three 
thousand men, whose spoils he took. 

23 And 'those that were in Ga- 
lilee, and in Arbattis, with their wives 
and their children, and all that they 


brought them into Judea with great 
oy. 

oe Judas Maccabeus also and his 
brothen Jonathan went over Jordan, 
and travelled three days’ journey in 
the wilderness, 

25 Where they met with the Na- 
bathites, who came unto them in a 
peaceable manner, and told them 
every thing that had happened to 
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on &. 2 Now unto Simon were given had, took he away with him, and B C 


their brethren in the land of Galaad : 5 Or. 
26 And how that many of them ,,,, -;., 
were shut up in 'Bosora, and Bosor, <<. o-. 


and Alema, 'Casphor, Maked, and ss 


heathen.| For their transgression of this 
command, see vv. 55-62. 


20. three thousand ... eight thousand.| 
The continually increasing strength of the 
patriots is here seen, At Emmaus the fight- 
Ing men were but 3000 (ch. iv. 6); at Beth- 
sura they were 10,000 (#4. v. 29); they must 
now have considerably exceeded 13,000. 
(Compare w. 60.) 


21. the heathen were discomfited by him.] 
Literally, “before his face”—a common 
Hebraism. 


22. the gate of Ptolemais.] Ptolemais had, 
no doubt, more than one gate. “ The gate” here 
is that to which the enemy fled, probably the 
eastern gate. There is no sufficient reason 
for adopting the reading of a few MSS., rap 
mudewy, instead of rns wvAns. 


23. in Arbattis.| Rather, “in Arbatta” 
(€y ’ApBarros). The readings vary greatly, 
including "ApBaxrots (Cod. Alex.), ’ApBardvors 
and ’AépaBurras. It has been suggested that 
the region intended is probably that called 
Acrabatiné by Josephus (‘Bell. Jud.’ iii. 3, 
§ 4, &c.), which lay between Neapolis and 
pce (‘ Dict. of the Bible, vol. i. p. ror); 

ut this is much too far to the south. “ Ar- 
batta” must have adjoined on Galilee. Ewald’s 
conjecture that it was the low land through 
which the Jordan flows into the Sea of 
Tiberias (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 314, note, 
E. T.) is not improbable. 


25. they met with the Nabathites.] Rather, 
“the Nabatewans” (rois Naaraios). The 
Nabatzans, or Nabathezans, are a well-known 
Semitic tribe; whether Syrians or Arabians 
is disputed. Alexander Polyhistor mentions 
them as included among the desert tribes 
conquered by David (Fr. 18); but they first 
shew themselves in contemporary history 
when they are reduced to subjection b 
Sennacherib (‘Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. il. 


p. 430). About 40 years later they appear as 
independent, and assist an Arabian monarch 
in his war with Sennacherib’s dson, 
Asshur-bani-pal (Smith, ‘ Annals of Asshur- 
bani-pal,’ pp. 264-295). Diodorus tells us 
that they were attacked by Antigonus, about 
B.C. 311, and again a few years later, but 
defended themselves aaiccestully (Diod. Sic. 
xix. 44-48). At that time, and later also, their 
head-quarters were the neighbourhood of 
Petra. Judas appears to have fallen in with 
them in Gilead, which may be accounted for 
by their nomadic habits. The whole of 
Northern Arabia seems to have been at all 
times traversed by their swarms, which 

from the Lower Euphrates to the Elanitic 
Gulf of the Red Sea without fear of meeting 
a superior. The readiness of the Nabathzans 
to assist the Israelites (compare ch. ix. 35) 
may have arisen mainly from the hope of 
plunder; but it may have rested in part on 
the tradition of relationship, since the sup- 
posed progenitor of the Nabathzans was 
Nebaioth, the eldest of the sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 13). 


26. Bosora and Bosor.}] ‘These are evi- 
dently two different places. Bosora is reason- 
ably identified with the Hebrew Bozrah (Is. 
Ixill. 1), the modern E/-Busetreb. Bosor is 
perhaps the Bezor of Josh. xx. 8, which was 
a Levitical city on the east side of Jordan in 
the Mishor or down country. 


Alema.| “Alema” is conjectured to be 
the Beer-E£lim of Is. xv. 8—* the fount of the 
terebinth-trees.” Of its position nothing is 
known. 

Casphor.| Josephus has ‘‘ Casphéma ;” the 
Vulgate, ‘‘ Casbon;” several MSS., “ Chascor.” 
In v. 36 of the present chapter, the name is 
given as Casphon, which is a possible re- 
presentation of the Hebrew “ Heshbon.” The 
site cannot be fixed, unless Heshbon is in- 
tended. 


ver. 34 
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Carnaim ; all these cities are strong 


——"" and great: 


4 Or, 
Soser. 


27 And that they were shut up 
in the rest of the cities of the coun- 
try of Galaad, and that against to 
morrow 'they had appointed to bring 
their host against the forts, and to 
take them, and to destroy them all in 
one day. | 

28 Hereupon Judas and his host 
turned suddenly by the way of the 
wilderness unto 'Bosora; and when 
he had won the city, he slew all the 
males with the edge of the sword, 


Maked.| For “ Maked” we have a tl 
in v. 36; but the MSS. have Maxé8 in both 
places. The town is wholly unknown. 


Carnaim.] ‘This is probably the place 
called Ashtoreth-Karnaim (“Venus of the 
Two Horns”) in Genesis xiv. 5. It must 
have been an old Pheenician, or, at any rate, 
Syrian settlement, dedicated to the “Dea 
Syra,” who was called Ashtoreth (Astarté, 
Ishtar) by some of the Semitic races, Atargatis 
or Derketo by others. The epithet “ Kar- 
naim” probably refers to the mode in which 
the goddess was represented in her temple 
at the place in question (v. 44), the crescent 
moon being placed on her head, and thus 
giving it the appearance of being “horned.” 
The site is uncertain, but may perhaps be 
identified with the E/-Kurnein of Robinson 
(‘Researches in Palestine,’ vol. iii. App. it. 


p. 168). 


27. against the forts.) The “forts” are 
evidently the towns previously mentioned— 
viz. Bosora, Bosor, Alema, Casphor, Maked, 
Carnaim (v. 26), and Dathema (v. 9). The 
design “to destroy them all in one day” 
was probably connected with the notion of 
a surprise. 


28. unto Bosora.| The MSS. vary between 
“ Bosor,” “ Bosorra,” and ‘‘ Bossora.” The 
“‘Bosora” of v. 26 is probably intended, 
shag “‘Bosor” is mentioned as captured in 
v. 36. 


be slew all the males.) We must under- 
stand all those who were not Jews. The 
cities of Gilead ap to have had at this 
time a mixed population—in part, Jewish, in 
part heathen. (See also v. 35.) The Jews 
were threatened by an armed force outside 
the cities, and also by the heathen population 
within them. Judas, after all his successes, 
felt it safest to withdraw the Jews from 
Gilead into Judza (wv. 45). 


and took all their spoils, and burned B.c. 
the city with fire. pits 
29 From whence he removed by 
night, and went till he came to the 
fortress. 
30 And betimes in the mornin 
they “looked up, and, behold, there was sere 
an innumerable people bearing ladders <yes. 
and other engines of war, to take the 
fortress: for "they assaulted them. 
31 When Judas therefore saw that ee 
the battle was begun, and that the 
cry of the city went up to heaven, 
with trumpets, and a great sound, 


§ Or, the 
heathen 


29. and went till be came to the fortress.] 
‘“‘The fortress” is clearly Dathema, which 
ean was about to relieve, when the in- 
ormation of the Nabathzans induced him to 
turn aside from his route, and make an attack 
on Bosora (vv. 35-28). It appears to have 
been within a night’s march of Bosora. 


30. And betimes in the morning they looked 
up, do'c.|} Literally, “ And it was dawn, and 
they lifted up their eyes, and beheld much 
people, which could not be numbered.” 

bearing ladders.| Ie. scaling - ladders, 
Their use appears in the Assyrian sculptures 
from the time of Asshur-nazir-pal (B.C. 880), 
and in those of Egypt from the earlier portion 
of the nineteenth , about B.C. 1400. 
They are not mentioned in the Canonical 
Scriptures; but the Greeks employed them 
in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. ii. 30), and 
the Romans in the Second Punic War 
(Liv. xxvi. 45). : 

other engines of war.) There is no 
“other” in the original, since “ladders” 
scarcely come under the denomination of 
“warlike engines.” The machines intended 
are probably the battering-ram, the catapult, 
and the daliista, all of which were well known 
to the Greeks long before the time of Alex- 
ander, and were commonly used in sieges. 
The Assyrians and Babylonians employed 
them in all their great wars. The Egyptian 
‘‘ engines ” were simpler and less effective. 


Sor they assaulted them.) Rather, “were 
assaulting them”—were beginning the 
attack, not aware of the‘near vicinity of Judas. 
Compare v. 27. 


31, with spr niage The heathen had 
trumpets no less than the Israelites. We see 
them represented in the Egyptian and As- 

ian sculptures (Rosellini, ‘Mon. Storici,’ 
pl. xliv. 3; Layard, ‘Monuments of Nineveh,’ 
and Series, pl. 15); and we hear of them as 
in use among the Greeks and Romans from a 


432 


B. C. 
cir. 163. 


* See ver. 
26. 


32 He said unto his host, Fight 
this day for your brethren. 

33 So he went forth behind them 
in three companies, who sounded 
their trumpets, and cried with prayer. 

34 Then the host of Timotheus, 
knowing that it was Maccabeus, fled 
from him: wherefore he smote them 
with a great slaughter ; so that there 
were killed of them that day about 
eight thousand men. 

35 This done, Judas turned aside 
to Maspha; and after he had as- 
saulted it, he took it, and slew all the 
males therein, and received the spoils 
thereof, and burnt it with fire. 

36 From thence went he, and took 
“Casphon, Maged, Bosor, and the 
other cities of the country of Galaad. 

37 After these things gathered 
Timotheus another host, and en- 
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[v. 32—41. 


camped against Raphon beyond the 
brook. 

38 So Judas sent men to espy the 
host, who brought him word, saying, 
All the heathen that be round about 
us are assembled unto them, even a 
ve t host. 

poe hath also hired the Ara- 
bians to help them, and they have 
pitched their tents beyond the brook, 
ready to come and fight against thee. 
Upon this Judas went to meet them. 

40 Then Timotheus said unto the 
captains of his host, When Judas and 
his host come near the brook, if he 
pass over first unto us, we shall not 
be able to withstand him ; for he will 
mightily prevail against us : 

41 But if he be afraid, and camp 
beyond the river, we shall go over 
unto him, and prevail against him. 


very early date. Their most common em- 
plo t was in war, either for giving signals 
or for cheering men on to the attack. 9 
Hom. ‘Il.’ xvii. 219, xxi. 388; Dionys. Hal. 
iv. 17, &c.) 

83. be went forth bebind them.] Rather, 
“after them”—i. in pursuit of the as- 
sailants, following upon their footsteps. 


in three companies.| After the example of 
Gideon (Judg. vii. 16). 

35. Maspha.} ‘‘Maspha” is probably 
“ Mizpeh of Gilead ” (Judg. xi. 29), the city 
of Jephthah the Gileadite (4. 34). It is 
curious that Josephus should give the name 
as Mallé, an utterly unknown place (‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xii. 8, § 3). Mizpeh of Gilead is still 
an‘undiscov site. 

be slew all the males.| See note on v. 28. 

36. Caspbon.] Called “Casphor” in 
wv. 26—perhaps Heshbon. 

Maged.] No doubt the “ Maked” of v. 26 
—an unknown, and apparently an unimpor- 
tant place, the capture of which is not men- 
tioned by Josephus. 

Bosor.| See the first note on v, 26. 


37. Raphbon.] Pliny mentions a “Ra- 
phana” as one of the ten cities included 
in the “ Decapolis” of his day, which lay 
south of the Sea of Galilee, and east of the 
Jordan. ‘The site has still to be discovered. 

beyond the brook.| Literally, “the ravine ” 
or “ water-course.” The streams of Gilead 
are for the most part perennial (Tristram, 


‘Bible Places,’ p. 323); but this one, near 
Raphon, is characterised as a ye«pdppous, 
or stream running only in the winter. 
Ewald supposes that at the time it not only 
carried water, but was “a good deal swol- 
len ” (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 314); but there 
is no statement to this effect, either in the 
First Book of the Maccabees or in Josephus. 


39. He bath also hired the Arabians to belp 
them.] Arab tribes will join any standard 
under which they have a good hope of suc- 
cess, and of the booty that follows success. 
They are quite willing to be subsidized. 
Arabians had joined with Ammonites in op- 
posing the efforts of Nehemiah to raise Jeru- 
salem from a humble to a high position 
(Neh. iv. 7). They now once more took 
service under an Ammonite leader (wv. 6) 
with the same object. 


Upon this Judas went to meet them.| Upon 
the report of his spies, Judas broke up his 
quarters, and marched at once to meet the 
new danger. It is characteristic of him to 
take the initiative. 


40, 41. Then Timotheus said, ¢o’c.] Timo- 
theus regarded it as a dangerous thing to 
fight a battle with such an obstacle as the 
watercourse immediately in one’s rear. He 
was therefore disinclined to pass over it 
himself, and determined to leave it to Judas 
to cross or not, as he pleased. He felt, how- 
ever, that, if Judas crossed, the act was one 
of such boldness as to foreshadow victory ; 
while, if he shrank from so doing, his timidity 
would give courage to the other side, who 


v. 42—46.] 


42 Now when Judas came near 


— the brook, he caused the scribes of 


the people to remain by the brook : 
unto whom he gave commandment, 
saying, Suffer no man to remain in 
the camp, but let all come to the 
battle. 

43 So he went first over unto 
them, and all the people after him : 
then all the heathen, being discom- 
fited before him, cast away their 
weapons, and fled unto the temple 


| Fades that was at Carnaim. 
company. 44 But 'they took the city, and 


might then proceed to the attack with con- 
fidence, as against an enemy who distrusted 
his own strength, and would probably offer 
no very stout resistance. No doubt he hoped 
that Judas would adopt the more timid 
course. 


42. the scribes of the people.) Ewald re- 

ds these “scribes” as identical with the 
“ officers” of Deut. xx. 5-9, who (he says) 
“kept the lists of the troops, assigned the 
place of encampment, and looked after the 
order of the march” (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. 
p. 314, note). Grimm notes that there were 

rsons exercising, apparently, the same office 
in the later times of the monarch a 
2 Chron. xxvi. rr). The Maccabean'' ers 
had fallen back upon the military system of 
ancient times. 

rid no man to remain in the camp.] 
Rather, “Suffer no man to encamp;” i.c. do 
not allow any tents to be pitched on the 
near side of the stream, make the whole host 
pass over. Judas had need of his entire force 
oD. the vast numbers of the enemy (see 
v. 38). 

43. the heathen . . . cast away their 
qeapons.| Rather, ‘‘theirarms.” The shield, 
as the greatest encumbrance, was usually 
cast away first of all (comp. Hor. ‘ Od.’ ii. 7, 
l. ro: “ Relicta non bene parmula”). 


and fied unto the temple that was at Care 
naim.| Rather, “the sacred precinct that 
was at Carnaim.” ‘Temples were surrounded 
with walled inclosures, which were sometimes 
of sufficient size to allow of a large force 
encamping in them. The flight may have 
been directed to this place on some idea that 
it was sacred, and so inviolable, for the right 
of asylum was widely recognised in ancient 
times. But if so, the heathen had failed to 
apprehend the peculiar religious sentiments of 
the Jews, who saw nothing sacred in places 
of worship where idols were honoured and 
false gods received the adoration of their 
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burned the temple with all that were 
therein. Thus was Carnaim subdued, 
neither could they stand any longer 
before Judas. 

45 Then Judas gathered together 
all the Israelites that were in the 
country of Galaad, from the least 
unto the greatest, even their wives, 
and their children, and their stuff, a 
very great host, to the end they might 
come into the land of Judea. 

46 Now when they came unto 
Ephron, (this was a reat city in the 
way as they should go, very well 


votaries. (See below, ch. x. 83, and cf. 
Ex. xxiii, 24, xxxiv. 13; Judg. vi. 25-27; 
2 Kings x. 25-27, &c.) 

44. they . . . burned the temple.) The 
temple was known as the ‘“ Atargateum,” or 
temple of Atargatis (2 Macc. xii. 26), who was 
the Syrian Venus, worshipped with rites of 
unmentionable lewdness by the soft and 
sensuous Aramzans. (See Dillinger, ‘ Jew 
and Gentile,’ vol. i. pp. 428-431. udas 
cannot be blamed for the destruction of such 
a sink of iniquity. 

with all that were therein.| ‘The “ laws of 
war” have always been held to justify the 
destruction of enemies by fire, cruel as such 
destruction may be. Joshua “burnt Jericho 
with fire and all that was therein” (Josh. vi. 
24). An Egyptian king took Gezer, and 
“burnt it with fire and slew the Canaanites 
that dwelt in the city” (1 Kings ix. 16). 
Cleomenes of S acted almost exactly as 
Judas, when, having defeated the Argives, he 
shut up the remnant of their army in the 
sacred grove of Argus, and “ordered the 
helots to bring brushwood and heap it around 
the grove ; which was done accordingly ; and 
Cleomenes set the grove on fire” (Herod. vi. 
80). Even in modern times red-hot shot are 
fired into besieged towns and forts, and foes 
who take refuge in caves are destroyed by 
blocking their mouths with brushwood and 
setting it alight. Humanity protests; but 
international law is silent. 

neither could they stand any longer.| This 
last massacre brought the armed resistance to 
aclose. Judas, however, did not venture to 
leave his fellow-countrymen in the district 
which he had overrun, and, in a certain sense, 
subjugated. Had he done so, his withdrawal 
would, he knew, have been the signal for 
terrible reprisals. Hence the “exodus” re- 
corded in v. 45. ; 

46. they came unto Ephron.) Ephron 1s 
well identified by Ewald (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. 

2 F 


fortified) they could not turn from 


—— it, either on the right hand or the 


left, but must needs pass through the 
midst of it. 

47 Then they of the city shut 
them out, and stopped up the gates 
with stones. 

48 Whereupon Judas sent unto 
them in peaceable manner, saying, 
Let us pass through your land to go 
into our own country, and none shall 
do you any hurt; we will only pass 
through on foot : howbeit they would 
Not open unto him. 

49 Wherefore Judas commanded 
a proclamation to be made through- 
out the host, that every man should 
pitch his tent in the place where he 
was. . 

50 So the soldiers pitched, and 


V., p. 315, note) with the Gephrun, which was 
taken by Antiochus the Great in his war with 
Ptolemy Philopator (Polyb. v. 70), the ain 
of Ephron being represented (as so often) b 
the Greek y. The site has not yet been fix 
but it must lie on the direct route between 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim and Beth-shan, at no 
great distance E. of the Jordan. 


48. Judas sent unto them in peaceable manner.] 
Literally, “ with peaceable words.” The city 
was strong, and had not as yet been actively 
hostile. Judas was therefore willing to 
abstain from active measures against it. His 
proposals resemble those which Moses made 
to the Edomites (Num. xx. 14-17), the 
Amorites (#4. xxi, 22), and others on approach- 
ing the borders of the Holy Land. 


we will only pass through on foot.] Cf. 
Num. xx. 19; Deut. ii. 28. The meaning is: 
“ We will take nothing, damage nothing, but 
simply pass through the territory.” 


50. the city was delivered into his hands.) 
Not “surrendered,” or “betrayed,” but by 
God’s providence given into his power. 


51. rased the city.| ‘This may account for 
there being no later mention of it by historians 
or geographers. 


52. qwent they over Jordan into the great 
plain before Beth-san.] The Jordan can be 
forded in three places nearly opposite Beth- 
san (now Beisan). Its width is about fifty 
yards (Robinson, ‘ Later Researches,’ p. 325). 
The “great plain before Beth-san” is pro- 
bably not the valley-plain in which Beth-shan 
stands, which is only “from two to three 
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assaulted the city all that day and all B.C 
that night, till at the length the city “= 
was delivered into his hands : 

51 Who then slew all the males 
with the edge of the sword, and rased 
the city, and took the spoils thereof, 
and passed through the city over 
them that were slain. 
: §2 After this went they over Jor- 
dan into the great plain before 
Bethsan. , 

And Judas gathered together 

dies that fe Sehind, and "ex- kimdmert, 
horted the people all the way through, X"™ ™> 
till they came into the land of Judea. tor, com- 

54 So they went up to mount Sion “7 


with 1%, and gladness, where they ~s#rac#. 


offered ‘burnt offerings, because not ! Or. feece 


one of them were slain until they feccph 
« Anfiig. 12. 
had returned in peace. 12. 


miles broad between the mountains of Gilboa 
and the northern hills” (¢b. p. 326), but 
rather the G4ér itself, or Jordan valley, into 
which the Beth-shan valley opens. This is a 
“broad and fertile plain” traversed by 
numerous streams, and extending not less 
than twelve miles between the Jalud and the 
Wady Malik, with a width of seven or eight 
miles. (Robinson, p. 334.) 


53. Judas gathered together those that came 
bebind.| Rather, “those that lagged behind.” 
Judas employed himself in keeping the host 
together, and hastening the laggards all down 
the Jordan valley, till he turned 
sient by the Jericho route, into Judza 

roper. The whole of the Jordan valley 
seems to have been hostile territory. 


_ ~ 84. they went up to mount Sion with joy 
and gladness.| A thanksgiving service after 
such signal victories was most appropriate. 
If really not a single Israelite was slain in a 
campaign wherein above six cities were 
stormed, and two great battles fought, with a 
Joss to the enemy in one of them of “about 
eight thousand men” (v. 34), there was in- 
eed occasion for the expression of national 
gratitude. It can scarcely, however, be sup- 
that such absolute impunity was en- 
joyed. The writer, no doubt, reports the 
tradition which he had heard; but it must 
be remembered that he probably wrote his 
history after the death of John Hyrcanus 
(ch, xvi. 24), which was in B.C. 106, or 
nearly sixty years from the date of this 
campaign of Judas. In sixty years’ time 
“with small loss” easily becomes “without 
the loss of a man.” 
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people of Israel about two thousand De on 


v. 55—65.] 
Po. 55 Now what time as Judas and 


mect these 
im battle. them. 


Jonathan were in the land of Galaad, 
and Simon his brother in Galilee 
before Ptolemais, 

56 Joseph the son of Zacharias, 
and Azarias, captains of the garrisons, 
heard of the valiant acts and warlike 
deeds which they had done. 

57 Wherefore they said, Let us 
also get us a name, and go fight 
against the heathen that are round 
about us. | 

58 So when they had given charge 
unto the garrison that was with them, 
they went toward Jamnia. 

59 Then came Gorgias and his 
men out of the city 'to fight against 


60 And so it was, that Joseph and 
Azarias were put to flight, and pur- 
sued unto the borders of Judea: and 
there were slain that day of the 


§ 4. MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE LEAD- 
ERS LEFT BY JUDAS TO DEFEND JUDZA, 
AND THEIR FAILURE. 


65-64. A desire to emulate the successes 
of Judas in Gilead, and Simon in Galilee, led 
oseph and Azarias, the two “ captains” who 
been left in Judza with special orders 
that they were to act only on the defensive 
(v. 19), to disregard their instructions, and 
make an expedition westward, against Jamnia, 
which was held by the Syrians. They were 
met by Gorgias, the opponent of Judas in 
the campaign of B.c. 165, outside the town, 
and defeated with a loss of 2000 men. The 
circumstance leads the author to contrast the 
glories of the leaders raised up by God with 
the futile efforts of those who did not belong 
to the chosen family. 


55. Now what time.] ‘The narrative goes 
back somewhat. In the absence of Judas, 
Jonathzo, and Simon, at the time when Simon 
was before Ptolemais (v. 22), events of im- 
portance had occurred in Judza. 


56. captains of the garrisons.| Literally, 
“ofthe host.” In v. 18, Joseph and Azarias 
are called “ captains of the people,” or rather 
“leaders of the people.” (See note ad /oc.) 


58. toward Jamnia.] On the position of 
Jamnia, and its identity with the modern Jab- 
neh, see note on ch. iv. 15. 


_ 59. Then came Gorgias.| See above, ch. 
il. 38, Iv. 1-22; and compare 2 Macc. viii. 9, 
where Gorgias is called “a captain whe in 


men. 

61 Thus was there a great over- 
throw among the children of Israel, 
because they were not obedient unto 
Judas and his brethren, but thought 
to do some valiant act. 

62 Moreover these men came not 
ofthe seed of those, by whose hand 
deliverance was given unto Israel. 

63 Howbeit the man Judas and 
his brethren were greatly renowned 
in the sight of all Israel, and of all 
the heathen, wheresoever their name 
was heard of ; 

64 Insomuch as the people assem- 
bled unto them with joyful acclama- 
tions. 

65 Afterward went Judas forth 
with his brethren, and fought against 
the children of Esau in the land 
toward the south, where he smote 


matters of war had great experience.” He 
was evidently a general not to be trifled with. 


62. these men came not of the seed of those, 
by whose hand deliverance was given.| The 
author evidently regards the Maccabee family 
as chosen by God to work His people’s de- 
liverance, though no external call had desig- 
nated them for their post. He thinks it was 
a presumption on the part of Joseph and 
Azarias to undertake of themselves to help in 
freeing the Jews, since they were not of the 
right blood. Moderns will scarcely sympa- 
thise with this view, though they may be 
ready to blame the unsuccessful captains for 
their disobedience to the orders given them. 


63. the man Judas and his brethren were 
greatly renowned.| ‘The ill-success of Joseph 
and Azarias added to the renown of the Mac- 
cabee brothers, since it shewed that the enemy, 
against whom they were engaged, was far 
from contemptible, and also that the Jews 
were formidable foes only under their leader- 
ship. The expression— the man Judas ”— 
seems an imitation of that in Ex. xi. 3: “ more- 
over the man Moses was very great.” (Com- 
pare Num. xii. 3.) 


§ 5. EXPEDITION OF JUDAS INTO IDUMZA 
AND PHILISTIA. 


65-68. It was not till nearly Pentecost in 
the year B.C. 163 that Judas returned to Jeru- 
salem from his Gilead expedition (2 Macc. xii. 
31, 32). After a very short delay, he again 
took the field, and made a raid into [dumza. 
25 2 


- all 
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B. C. 
cir. 163. 


1 Gr. 


Hebron, and the 'towns thereof, and 
pulled down the fortress of it, and 


daughters, burned the towers thereof round 


i Gr. 


strangers. 


about. 

66 From thence he removed to go 
into the land of ‘the Philistines, and 
passed through Samaria. 

67 At that time certain priests, 
desirous to shew their valour, were 
slain in battle, for that they went out 
to fight unadvisedly. 

68 So Judas turned to Azotus in 


where he destroyed Hebron (v.65). Thence 
he marched, through Mareshah into Philistia, 
where he captured the strong city of Ashdod, 
destroyed its idol shrines, and ravaged its ter- 
ritory. Having so done, he returned into 
Judza. 


65. re. This well-known city was 
situated in the hill-country originally assigned 
to Judah (Josh. xv. 54), at the distance of 
about twenty miles from Jerusalem towards 
the south. Its original name was Kirjath- 
Arba. After having been the capital of David 
for seven years (2 Sam. v. 5), it sank into a 
position of very secondary importance, and is 
seldom mentioned in the history of the kings. 
Rehoboam fortified it against Shishak (2 Chr. 
xi, 10). It was re-occupied by the returned 
Judzans after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 25). 
We hear of it in the last war with Rome as 
captured by an officer of Vespasian (Joseph. 
‘ Bell. Jud.’ tv. 9, § 9). The Crusaders cap- 
tured it in the twelfth century, and made it 
the seat of a bishopric. Soon afterwards it 
was recovered by the Mohammedans, and 
has remained in their hands. ‘The mosque is 
supposed to contain the tombs of Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, 
and also of Joseph; and is reckoned a place 
of great sanctity. The modern Arab name is 
KF] Khalil— the friend”—a term by which 
Abraham is intended, who was ‘the friend of 
God” (2 Chr. xx. 7; Is. xli. 8; James ii. 23). 


66. and passed through Samaria.| “Sa- 
maria” is palpably a wrong reading. The 
direct route between Hebron and Ashdod or 
Azotus, would not pass within seventy miles 
of Samaria, which is further removed from 
both Hebron and Ashdod than they are from 
each other. Josephus substitutes Marissa—- 
t.c. Mareshah—for Samaria; and no doubt 
this is the true reading. Mareshah lay on 
the natural line of march from Hebron to 
Ashdod. It was situated on a gently swell- 
ing hill that sinks down into the great Philis- 
tine plain, and commanded one of the best 
approaches to the high country, Fortified by 
Rehoboam against Shishak (2 Chr. xi, 8), it 
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the land of the Philistines, and when Bc | 
he had pulled down their altars, and “> 


[v. 66—68, 


burned their carved images with fire, 
and spoiled their cities, he returned 
into the land of Judea. 


CHAPTER VI. 

8 Antiochus dieth, 12 and confesseth that he is 
plagued for the wrong done to Ferusalem. 
20 Sudas besiegeth ¢ in the tower at 
Ferusalem. 28 They procure Antiochus the 
younger to come into 51 He besiegeth 
Ston, 60 and maketh peace with Israel ; 62 yet 
overthroweth the wall of Sion. 


was soon afterwards threatened by Zerah (#. 
xiv. 9), but witnessed his defeat by Asa and 
the complete destruction of his army. After 
this we hear nothing of Mareshah until the 

resent occasion, when it appears to have 

een the scene of a struggle in which Judas 
was not so successful as usual (See v. 67, 
and compare 2 Macc. xii. 34, 35.) We hear 
of Mareshah again in the later wars. It was 
taken and destroyed by John Hyrcanus about 
B.C. 120, pestoredl by Pompey about B.. 62, 
and once more taken and plundered by the 
Parthians in B.C. 39. ‘The site is marked by 
the modern village of Marash on the route 
between Hebron and Beit- Jibrin. 


67. they went out to fight unadvisedly.] 
The writer of the Second Book says, that 
those who were slain were semi-idolaters, 
upon whose bodies were found things that 
had been consecrated to idols (2 Macc. 
xl. 40). 


68. Azotus.} See note on ch. iv. 15. 


their carved images.) ‘That the Philistines 
had images of their gods appears from 1 Sam. 
v. 3, 4, where the destruction of the image of 
Dagon, at this very town of Ashdod, Is re- 
corded. Derceto or Atargatis seems to have 
been worshipped by the Philistines of Ascalon. 
Their other deities, if they had any, are un- 
known to us. A more complete destruction 
of Azotus, with its idol temple, was effected 
at a later date by Jonathan (ch. x. 84). 


CHAPTER VI. 


§ 1. DEATH OF ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, 
AND ACCESSION OF HIS SON, ANTIOCHUS 
EUPATOR. 


1-17. That Antiochus Epiphanes died in 
the distant Kast, after an abortive attempt to 
plunder a temple of Nanza or Anaitis, the 
Persian Venus (or Diana), must be regarded 
as historically certain, on the concurrent and 
uncontradicted testimony of Polybius (xxxi.2), 
Appian (‘ Syriac.’ 66), Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud. 
xii. 9, § 1), and our author. That his death 


BG 
Gr. 163. 


~~ eee ~— 


v. r—4.] 


Pees that time king Antiochus 

travelling through the high 
countries heard say, that Elymais 
in the country of Persia was a city 
greatly renowned for riches, silver, 
and gold; 

2 And that there was in it a very 
rich temple, wherein were ‘coverings 
of gold, and breastplates, and 'shields, 
which Alexander, son of Philip, the 
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Macedonian king, who reigned first 
saosin Grecians, had left there. 

3 Wherefore he came and sought 
to take the city, and to spoil it; but 
he was not able because they of the 
city, having had warning thereof, 

4 Rose up against him in battle: 
so he fled, and departed thence with 
ira heaviness, and returned to 

abylon. 


was the consequence of mental suffering, and 
not of violence, or bodily disease, though not 
allowed on all hands, may be considered as in 
a high degree probable. It was natural that 
various stories should be told about an event 
so strange, so unexpected, and so removed 
from the general cognizance; and so we find 
a violent death in the temple which he was 
plundering reported in one place (2 Mace. i. 
13-16), and a death by a lingering and dread- 
ful disease recorded in another (sd. ix. 5-28). 
Polybius, however, and our author agree, that 
the monarch’s sufferings were mental; and 
further, that they arose, at any rate in part, 
from religious qualms connected with his 
desecration of temples. No confidence can 
be placed in the historical truth of the death- 
bed speech ascribed to him in verses 10-13; 
though it is quite possible that Philip, or some 
other person who was with him when he died, 
may have reported a change in his sentiments 
tespecting the Jews. Little, however, in 
the present narrative can be accepted as cer- 
tainly true beyond the attack on the temple 
(wv. 1-3), its failure (wv. 4), the king’s 
Intense grief (vv. 8, 15), his appointment 
of Philip as guardian of his son’s rights 
(vv. 14, 15), and his decease soon after 
(v. 16). 


1. the high countries.| See note on ch. iii. 
37, where the same expression occurs. 


Elymais in the country of Persia was a city.] 
This seems to be a mistake. No mention is 
made of such a city by any writer, except our 
author, and Josephus, who simply follows 
him (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, §1). Elymais was a 
country, properly a portion of Susiana, lying 
towards the north in the Zagros mountain- 
region (Strab. xi. pp. 759-623; xvi. p. 1056) ; 
but as Susiana itself was reckoned a part of 
Persia (#5. xv. 3, § 2), Elymais would be “ in 
the country of Persia” (compare 2 Macc. i. 13). 
The city attacked by Antiochus ts called (in 
2 Macc. ix. 2) “ Persepolis ;” but this impor- 
tant place was never reckoned to Elymais. 


greatly renowned for riches.) Polybius 
agrees in viewing the attack of Antiochus on 
the temple in question as arising entirely from 
cupidity (xxxi. 2). He does not mention the 


name of the city, but agrees that it was in 
Elymais. So also Appian (‘ Syriac.’ § 66). 

2. a very rich temple.) Polybius calls it 
““a temple of Artemis ”—Appian, “a temple 
of Aphrodite,”—the author of the Second 
Book “a temple of Nanza” (ii. 13). Accord- 
ing to some accounts, Antiochus put forward 
as a pretext for his designs upon the temple- 
treasures, that he wished to espouse the god- 
dess, and would take the gold and silver as 
her dowry (2 Macc. i. 143 Granius Licin. 
quoted by Ewald, ‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. 
p- 316, note 2). On the true character of 
Nanza, see note on 2 Macc. i. 13. 


coverings of gold, and breastplates, and 
shields.| Rather, “coverings of gold, both 
breastplates and shields.” The “coverings ” 
are the chief species of defensive arms. (See 
ch. Iv. 6.) 


Alexander, son of Philip.| Cf. ch. i. 1-7. 
There had been so many Alexanders—Alex- 
ander, son of Alexander the Great; Alexander, 
son of Polysperchon; Alexander Balas, &c. 
—when the author wrote, that some distinc- 
tive title or description was necessary. 


had left there.| Not “ had left untouched,” 
but “ had himself left as presents.” Alexander’s 
habit was to acknowledge the gods of all the 
countries which he conquered, and to make 
offerings to their temples. It was customary 
to offer arms in temples as thank-offerings on 
account of victories (Herod. li. 159; ill. 47, 
&c.). 


3, 4. they of the city...rose up against him.] 
So Polybius, /. s.¢. It is curious that Anti- 
ochus should have made this attempt, when 
his father had failed in a similar one on a 
temple of Belus in this same region, and had 
actually lost his life. (See Strab. xvi. 1, § 18; 
ee XXxil. 2.) His cupidity seems to have 

linded him. 


returned to Babylon.| Polybius says that 
he “retired to Tabz in Persia;” but that 
place may have been on the way to Babylon. 
Our author does not really say that he “‘ re- 
turned to Babylon,” but that he quitted 
Elymais with the intention of returning 
thither (danpev éxeiOev . . . aroorpépa eis 
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", Cc. 


Cir. 263. 


5 Moreover there came one who 
brought him tidings into Persia, that 
the armies, which went against the 
land of Judea, were put to flight : 

6 And that Lysias, who went forth 
first with a great power, was driven 
away of the Jews; and that they 
were made strong by the armour, and 
power, and store of spoils, which they 
had gotten of the armies, whom they 
had destroyed : 

7 Also that they had pulled down 


“ch.1.5¢ the abomination, which he had set 


up upon the altar in Jerusalem, and 
that they had compassed about the 
sanctuary with high walls, as before, 
and his city Bethsura. 

8 Now when the king heard these 
words, he was astonished and sore 
moved : whereupon he laid him down 
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[v. 5—12. 


upon his bed, and fell sick for grief, 
because it had not befallen him as he 
looked for. 

9g And there he continued many 
days: for his grief was ever more and 
more, and he made account that he 
should die. 

10 Wherefore he called for all his 
friends, and said unto them, The 
sleep is gone from mine eyes, and my 
heart faileth for very care. 

11 And I thought with myself, 
Into what tribulation am I come, and 
how greata flood of misery is it, 
wherein now I am! for I was boun- 
tiful and beloved in my power. 

12 But now I remember the evils 


that I did at Jerusalem, and that $I 4&? 


took all the vessels of gold and silver 


that were therein, and ‘sent to destroy ‘& :- sz 


BaBvAova). He places his death in Persia 
(wv. 5, 9, 56). 

6. that Lysias...was driven away.| See 
ch. iv. 34, 35. 


they were made strong by the armour .. 
which they had gotten.| ‘The great want of 
the patriots at first had been arms and armour 
(ch.iv.6). Judas took the sword of Apollonius, 
and “ therewith fought all his life long” (ch. 
iii, 12). His followers no doubt imitated 
him, and armed themselves with the weapons 
ep armour of the Syrians whom they slew in 
attle. 


7. they had pulled down the abomination.] 
See above, ch. iv. 43. 


compassed about the sanctuary with high 
walls, as before.} See ch. iv. 60. It may he 
questioned whether the Temple area had ever 
previously been completely fortified. No doubt 
there had always been fortifications on the 
east, and the south-east, where the line of 
the Temple area coincided with the outer 
limits of the town. But until the occupation 
by Judas, it had not been necessary to fortify, 
as against an enemy, the northern or western 
parts, which abutted on the city itself. 


and his city Bethsura.| Jerusalem might 
perhaps be justly claimed by them as their 
city, but Bethsura at least belonged to Anti- 
ochus; yet they had fortified that also! (See 
ch. iv. 41.) 

8. he... fell sick for grief.) Polybius 
(/. s. c.) connects the death of Antiochus, not 
with any intelligence that reached him from 
Syria, but with the attack upon the temple of 
Nanwa and its failure. There had, he says, 


been certain supernatural appearances on the 
occasion of that misdeed; and Antiochus was 
smitten thereby with a superstitious dread, 
which led to his demise. Josephus catches 
at the alleged cause, and asks, with some 
force, “Is it not more likely that his re- 
morse and despair were caused by the dese- 
cration of the Temple at Jerusalem, which 
he actually carried into effect, than by a 
contemplated sacrilege, in which he was 
foiled?” (‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, § 1.) 

9. there he continued.| By “there” is 
meant the place in Persia where he was 
when the bad news reached him (v. 5)—4. e. 
Taba, as we learn from Polybius. (See 
the comment on vv. 3, 4.) 


10. be... said unto them.] The speech 
here given differs wholly from that sketched 
in 2 Macc. ix. 12-17, and is probably equally 
unhistorical. ‘The writer follows the ex- 
ample of the principal historians who had 
preceded him, and gives, in the form of 
speeches, the feelings which he supposes his 
chief personages to have entertained. 


11. ZI was bountiful and beloved in my 
power.) The liberality of Epiphanes has been 
already noticed (see the comment on ch. iii. 
30). That he was generally popular with 
his heathen subjects, and especially with those 
of the capital, whom he delighted with shows 
and festivals (Polyb. xxxi. 3, § 1-10), is 
highly probable. Even his edict of intole- 
rance (ch. i. 41, 42) seems to have provoked 
no hostility among any people excepting the 
Jews (ch. 1. 425 ii. 18, 19). 

12. I took all the vessels of gold and sikver.} 
See ch, i. 21-23. 
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v. 13—I9.] 


the inhabitants of Judea without a 
cause. 

13 I perceive therefore that for 
this cause these troubles are come 
upon me, and, behold, I perish through 
great grief in a strange land. 

14 Then called he for Philip, one 
of his friends, whom he made ruler 
over all his realm, 

15 And gave him the crown, and 
his robe, and his signet, to the end 
‘he should bring up his son Antio- 
chus, and nourish him up for the 


kingdom. 


I... sent to destroy the inhabitants of 
Judza.| See ch. ill. 35, 36. 


14. Philip, one of his friends.| ‘The author 
of the Second Book says (ch. ix. 29) that 
Philip was the ovvrpodos of Epiphanes, i.e. 
his foster-brother. He is thought by some 
to be identical with the Philip who was made 
governor of Jerusalem immediately after the 
plunder of the Temple by Antiochus (2 Macc. 
v. 22), who was “a Phrygian, and for man- 
ners more barbarous” even than his master. 
It is a further conjecture that he was “the 
master of the elephants” at the battle of 
Magnesia (Liv. xxxvii. 41). But these 
guesses are of little value. 


ehom he made ruler.) Ie. “regent.” His 
intention was, that Philip should have the 
custody of his son’s person, the direction of 
his education, and the supreme authority 
during his minority. Probably he regarded 
Lysias as having forfeited the post by the 
proofs which he had given of military inca- 
pacity. 

15. Ais signet.| The signet-ring was the 
special mark of royal authority. (See Gen. xli. 
42; Esther iii. 10, villi, 2.) Alexander the 
Great gave his to Perdiccas, and thereby 
marked him out as next inheritor of his power 
(Arrian, ‘ Exp. Al.’ vil. 26, § 5). 

to the end he should bring up his son.] 
The Greek will not bear this translation. As 
the text stands (rov ayayety “Avtioxyov Tov viov 
avrov), it can only mean “to the end that he 
should take Antiochus his son.” Josephus, 
however, appears to have had in his copies 
’Avridx@ T@ vig abrov—a reading which would 
give the sense, “to take them (zc. the crown, 
signet, &c.) to Antiochus.” (See Joseph. ‘ Ant. 
Jud xii. 9, § 2.) 

16. in the hundred forty and ninth year.] 
Towards the close of B.c. 164, or in the 
earlier part of B.C. 163. 

17. Lysias ... set up Antiochus his son.] 
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16 So king Antiochus died there 
in the hundred forty and ninth 
year. 

17 Now when Lysias knew that 
the king was dead, he set up Antio- 
chus his son, whom he had brought 
up being young, to reign in his stead, 
and his name he called Eupator. 

18 About this time they that were 
in the tower shut up the Israelites 
round about the sanctuary, and sought 
always their hurt, and the strength- 
ening of the heathen. 


19 Wherefore Judas purposing to 


So Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ /5s.¢.) and Appian 
(‘ Syriac.’ § 46). 

being young.| Appian makes Antiochus 
Eupator no more than nine years old at his 
father’s death (‘ Syriac.’ § 45 and § 66). But 
Porphyry (ap. Euseb. ‘Chron.’ Can. 1. 40, 
§ 15) makes him twelve. This latter account 
agrees better than the other with the part said 
to have been taken by Eupator in the Jewish 
war (vv. 28-47). 


his name he called Eupator.| Appian says 
that “the Syrians” gave him the name 
(‘Syriac.’ § 46) on account of the good 
qualities of his father. 


§ 2. JUDAS BESIEGES THE SYRIAN GARRISON 
IN THE TOWER AT JERUSALEM—APPEAL 
MADE TO EUPATOR FOR ASSISTANCE. 


18-27. The position of the two garrisons, 
Judzan and Syrian, in the —Temple mount 
and the “tower,” built by Epiphanes over 
against it (ch. i. 33-36), must have been in- 
tolerable to both parties. The tower was an 
emtrecytopos Of the most annoying kind; and 
we cannot be surprised that the Maccabee 
leader, flushed with the victories that he had 
gained on all sides, should have determined 
on making a strenuous effort to capture it. 
It would seem that his attack promised to be 
successful, and that the defenders felt their 
only hope of safety to lie in the approach of 
an army of relief. Hence their appeal to 
kupator. 

18. they that were in the tower.| See ch. 1. 
33 and Iv. 41. 


shut up the Israelites round about the 
sanctuary.| ‘The writer does not mean that 
the Israelites were formally besieged or 
blockaded, but that their movements were 
cramped, and that it was not safe for them 
to go beyond their walls. (Compare ch. i. 
36 and 37; and Josephus, ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, 
§ 3: Tovs avaBatvoyras els TO iepdy, Oioas 
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24 For which cause they of our RC 
nation besiege the tower, and are ““" 
alienated from us: moreover “as ¢c&hsz, 


[v. 2o—27. 


destroy them, called all the people 
together to besiege them. 
20 So they came together, and 


besieged them in the hundred and many of us as they could light on*™ 
fiftieth year, and he made mounts for they slew, and spoiled our inherit- 
shot against them, and other engines. ance. 
21 Howbeit certain of them that 25 Neither have they stretched 
were: besieged got forth, unto whom out their hand against us only, but 
some ungodly men of Israel joined also against all their borders. 
themselves : 26 And, behold, this day are they 
22 And they went unto the king, besieging the tower at Jerusalem, | 
and said, How long will it be ere to take it: the sanctuary also and ! 
thou execute judgment, and avenge ¢ Bethsura have they fortified. € che 4 6 
our brethren? 27 Wherefore if thou dost not 
23 We have been willing to serve prevent them quickly, they will do 
thy father, and to do as he would have greater things than these, neither 
us, and to obey his commandments ; shalt thou be able to rule them. 
Bovdopevous, eLaidyns exrpéxovres of Ppovpot to do as be would have us.] Literally, “to 


d1€Getpav.) 


20. the hundred and fiftieth year.| The 
year commencing in the autumn of B.c. 163, 
and terminating in that of B.c. 162. 


he made mounts for shot against them.]| 
Rather, “towers for shooting at them.” 
‘The SeAooracets of the text seem to have been 
moveable towers, such as were used both by 
the Assyrians and the Greeks, which were 
brought near to the walls, and enabled the 
assailants to attack the defenders on the 
same level. (See ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. i. 
pp. 470-2.) The word is used by the LXX. 
in Ezek. xvii. 17, xxi. 22, where our trans- 
lators have “ forts,” “a fort.” 


and other engines.| Rather, “and engines.” 
The “towers” were not regarded as “en- 
gines,” which term applied especially to cata- 
pults, ballista, and battering-rams. It is 
rightly observed (Stanley) that Judas here for 
the first time brought into use a battering- 
train. 

21. ungodly men.) Ie. “men of the Hel- 
lenizing party.” (See above, ch. 1. 43, 52; 
ii, 18, &c.) 

22. they went unto the king.| The writer 
does not seem to realize the fact of Eupator’s 
immature age. He has called him vewrepoy 
(v. 17), but apparently is not aware that he 
was a mere child, twelve years old at the 
most. 


23. We have been willing to serve thy 
Jather.| Rather, “we were of those who 
willed to serve,” &c. i.e. we belonged to the 
conforming party, and obeyed the edicts of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (ch. i. 41-50), which a 
part of our nation refused to obey, and now 
we are brought into trouble on that very 
account (7. 24). 


walk according to his sayings.” 


24. as many of us as they could light on 
they slew.] See above, ch. ii. 44; Ui. 8. 


25. against all their borders.| Compare 
ch. v. 3-51. 

26. the sanctuary also and Bethsura have 
they fortified.| On the fortification of the 
Temple by Judas, see ch. iv. 60; and on that 
of Bethzur (Bethsura), see ch. iv. 61. 


§ 3. THE WAR OF LYSIAS AND EUPATOR 
AGAINST JUDAS—FALL OF BETHSURA— 
SIEGE OF THE TEMPLE. 


28-54. The boldness of Judas, the danger 
of the Syrian garrison in the Tower (Acta) 
at Jerusalem, and the very cogent arguments 
of the renegade Jews at Antioch (vv. 22-27), 
roused the Syrians to a great effort. The 
author of the Second Book tells us, that 
there was at first some difference of opinion 
at the Court, a certain Ptolemy Macron 
advising that good terms of peace should be 
offered to the party of Judas (2 Macc. x.12); 
but sterner counsels prevailed—Lysias was 
all-powerful—and the resolution was-taken 
to crush the patriots by sending against them 
an overwhelming force. It is not clear that 
as yet Lysias apprehended danger either from 
Philip, the regent appointed by Epiphanes on 
his deathbed (v. 15), or from Demetnius, 
who was still in custody at Rome (ch. vii 1) 
If he did, there would, however, be the more 
reason for haste, in order to get rid of one 
enemy before the necessity arose for dealing 
with others. The immense army described 
in vv. 30-41 was therefore collected and 
marched upon Bethzur. Judas was for the 
first time defeated (wv. 42-47). Bethcur 
capitulated (vv. 49, 50); and siege was laid 
to the Temple (wv. 51-54). 
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v. 28—33.| 


28 Now when the king heard this, 
he was angry, and gathered together 
all his friends, and the captains of his 
army, and those that had charge of 
the ages 

29 ‘There came also unto him from 
other kingdoms, and from isles of the 
sea, bands of hired soldiers. 

30 So that the number of his army 
was an hundred thousand footmen, 
and twenty thousand horsemen, and 
two and thirty elephants exercised in 
battle. 


28. when the king beard this, he was 
angry.| ‘The representations were probably 
made, not to the boy king, but to Lysias, 
who may well have been “angry,” or at any 
rate greatly vexed, at what he heard. It 
must certainly have been Lysias who gave 
the orders for the collection of the forces of 
the kingdom. 


those that bad charge of the borse.| Lite- 
rally, “those that were over the reins”—an 
expression which seems to point to a chariot 
force. According to the author of the Second 
Book (2 Macc. xiii. 2), Lysias brought with 
him on this occasion 5300 horsemen, and 
‘three hundred chariots armed with hooks.” 


29. from other kingdoms.) As Pergamus 
and Bithynia, perce also Paphlagonia and 
Pontus. 

Srom isles of the sea.| Crete, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus were always willing to furnish mer- 
cenary troops in the wars of this period. 
They usually served as slingers and archers. 
oe Appian, ‘Syriac.’ § 32; ‘Bell. Civ.’ ii, 

70, &C.) 

30. the number of bis army.| The num- 
bers here given are confirmed by one passage 
of Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, § 3), but con- 
tradicted by another, where they are said to 
have been 50,000 foot, 5000 horse, and 80 
elephants (‘ Bell. Jud.’ i. 1, § 5). The author 
of the Second Book (2 Macc. /. s.c.) makes the 
horse 5300, which may be accepted as pro- 
bably the true number. He makes the foot 
110,000, which is aot improbable; the ele- 
phants B iabrpepmlidi yeas may also be cor- 
rect. By the treaty of Magnesia the Syrian 
king was bound to keep no war-ele hants. 
Polybius tells us that Eupator had broken 
the engagement (‘ Hist.’ xi. 12, § 11); but it 
is scarcely likely that he had collected a 
very large corps. We may safely reject the 
iy elephants” of Josephus (‘ Bell. Jud.’ 

5. €.). 

Sl. These went through Idumea.| The 
Syrians considered that the best mode of 
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31 These went through Idumea, 
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and pitched against Bethsura, which “= 


they assaulted many days, making 
engines of war; but they of Beth- 
sura came out, and burned them with 
fire, and fought valiantly. 

32 Upon this Judas removed from 
the tower, and pitched in Bath- 
zachapias, over against the king’s 


camp. 

3 Then the king rising very 
early marched fiercely with his host 
toward Bathzacharias, where his ar- 


attacking Judza was to proceed along the 
coast of the Mediterranean from Carmel 
southwards, and then make the assault upon 
the west, or upon the south. They had 
attacked twice from the west, first under 
Seron (ch. iii. 14-16), and again under 
Nicanor and Gorgias (ch. iii. 38-41; ch. iv. 
1-23). Later, under Lysias himself, they had 
attacked from the south (ch. iv. 28-34). 
Lysias now repeated this movement. 


they of pgpecia These words are want- 
ing in the original, but are rightly supplied 
by our translators. 

and burned them with fire.) This was 
a usual practice of besiegers. As the military 
engines of the time were chiefly composed of 
wood, they readily took fire. We find the 
Assyrians protecting their engines against fire 
by means of curtains of cloth, leather, or 
other non-inflammable material (‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,’ vol. i. p. 471); and a simi 
practice seems to have been known to the 
Greeks (Thucyd. ii. 75). Sometimes, how- 
ever, the flames were simply met and kept in 
check by means of a supply of water. 


32. Judas removed from the tower.| The 
first result of the attack on Bethsura was to 
raise the siege of “the tower.” Judas felt 
that his presence was required to meet and 
check the enemy in the south, and accord- 
ingly gave up the stege, struck his camp, and 
marched to Beth-Zacharias, which Josephus 
says (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, § 4) was 70 stades, 
or eight miles, from Bethsura. It commanded 
@ narrow and has been almost certainly 
identified with the modern Beit-Sasariyeh, 
which lies nearly due north of Beit-sur, at 
a distance by the road of about nine Roman 
miles (Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ vol. iii. p. 284). 

over against the king's camp.| This ex- 
pression ts hard to reconcile with the distance 
assigned by gpl ware (See the last note.) 
It implies that the two camps were, at any 
rate, within sight of each other. 


33. the king... marched fiercely.) In the 
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sounded the trumpets. 

34 And to the end they might 
provoke the elephants to fight, they 
shewed them the blood of grapes and 
mulberries. 

35 Moreover they divided the 
beasts among the armies, and for 
every elephant they appointed a 
thousand men, armed with coats of 
mail, and with helmets of brass on 
their heads; and beside this, for 
every beast were ordained five hun- 
dred horsemen of the best. 
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[v. 34—38. 


36 These were ready at every oc- 
casion : wheresoever the beast was, 
and whithersoever the beast went, 
they went also, neither departed they 
from him. 

37 And upon the beasts were 
there strong towers of wood, which 
covered every one of them, and were 
girt fast unto them with devices: 
there were also upon every one two 
and thirty strong men, that fought 
upon them, beside the Indian that 
ruled him. 

38 As for the remnant of the 


original, the “ fierceness,” or “eagerness to 
attack the foe,” is ascribed, not to the king, 
but to the host. Translate—“ Then the king, 
rising very early, marched his host, which 
was eager for the fight, toward Beth-Zacha- 
rias.” 


sounded the trumpets.| Rather, “ sounded 
with trumpets.” On the use of trumpets in 
war by the Greeks and Romans, see note on 
ch. v. 31. 


34. to the end they might provoke the 
elephants, dsc.) It has been supposed that 
the elephants were “ provoked ” by the sight 
of red wine and of a spirituous liquor ob- 
tained from mulberries, both being beverages 
of which they were fond (Grimm) ; but wine 
is not called “the blood of grapes ” except in 
highly wrought poetry (Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. 
xxxii. 14; Ecclus. 1. 15); nor is a spirituous 
liquor obtained from mulberries a thing 
known to antiquity. Probably the two 
liquids were the expressed juice of the two 
fruits, unfermented, and were intended to 
represent blood to the animals, and so to 
ae them of battle and prepare them 
or it. 


35. they divided the beasts among the 
armies.| Rather, “among the legions” or 
“eompanies.” It was more usual to draw 


up the elephants in a separate body, generally 
in front of the other troops, and to make 
them advance first upon the enemy. Anti- 
ochus the Great had, however, at Magnesia 
int his elephants in pairs between the 
divisions of his phalanx (Liv. xxxviii. 40; 
App. ‘Syriac.’ § 32), and thus set the example 

separating them. <A new disposition was 
now tried. 

armed with coats of matl.| Rather, 
“wearing corslets of chain armour.” 
Chain armour was known to the i 
but appears to have been used by them only 
as an appendage to the helmet (‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,’ vol. i. p. 441, plates). Corslets 


were in the early times generally of leather, 
tected by metal scales. In Roman times, 
owever, the corslets here mentioned became 
common. (See Polyb. vi. 21; Arrian, 
‘Tact.’ pp. 13, 14, &c.) 

36. These were ready at every occasion, G'c. } 
Rather, “these were with the beast, 
wherever he was, even before the 
fight began.” (Ipé xacpov cannot possibly 
mean “on every occasion.”) The object 
was to accustom the elephants to the men 
and horses of their own side, and to accustom 
the horses to them. In default of such mutual 
acquaintance, elephants were apt to inflict 
more damage on the army to which they 
belonged than on the enemy. 


37. upon the beasts were there strong towers 
of wood.} In the Indian war of Alexander 
the Great, where elephants first make their 
appearance in Greek warfare, we do not hear 
of “towers” being placed on them. Appa- 
rently, the practice commenced with the 
Syrians, whose “‘ beasts” were thus armed at 
Magnesia in B.C. 190, nearly thirty years 
before the present engagement. (See Liv. 
xxxvil, 40.) The “towers” cannot really 
have been of any great size, or have contained 
more than three or four soldiers. 

with devices.| “ Girths” seem to be in- 
tended. So heavy a fabric as a “tower” 
could not otherwise have been kept in place. 

two and thirty strong men.| This is quite 
impossible. Livy (/.s.¢.) makes the number 
of soldiers to each elephant in the army of 
Antiochus the Great four ; Alian gives, as the 
ordinary Indian equipment, shree; some 
moderns say that in recent times towers on 
elephants have held a garrison of fue. Pro- 
bably, either no number was given here in 
the original text; or else the text ran, é€q’ 
éxdotou avray dvdpes Suvapews Suo f rpeis— 
‘on each of them strong men to the number 
of two or three.” 


beside the Indian that ruled bim.] Lite- 
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B.C. horsemen, they set them on this side 
16 and that side at the two parts of the 
10r, st host, ‘giving them signs what to do, 
tre and being harnessed all over amidst 
cute the ranks. 
swith the 39 Now when the sun shone upon 
defended’ the shields of gold and brass, the 
wit ke mountains glistered therewith, and 
shined like lamps of fire. 
40 So part of the king’s army 


being spread upon the high moun- 


tains, and part on the valleys 
below, they marched on safely and 
in order. : 

41 Wherefore all that heard the 
noise of their multitude, and the 
marching of the company, and the 
rattling of the harness, were moved : 
for the army was very great and 
mighty. 

42 Then Judas and his host drew 
near, and entered into battle, and 


rally, “beside his Indian.” It is assumed 
that, as a matter of course, each elephant 
would have an Indian driver. The elephants 
employed by the Seleucidz were originally 
derived from India, and, though bred in part 
at Apamea, no doubt required to be kept up 
by uent importations from the region 
where they were indigenous. Expert Hindoo 
drivers would accompany each such impor- 
tation. 

38. the remnant of the borsemen.| ‘Those 
that remained over, after the thirty-two 
troops attached to the elephants had been 
deducted. They would have amounted, 
according to the numbers previously given, 
to four thousand. 


they set them on this side and that side.] 
Compare the arrangement at Magnesia (Ap- 
pian, ‘ Syriac,’ § 32: lmweis 8 éxarépwbev 
waparerayaro). 

giving them signs what to do.| ‘The mean- 
ing of the text is very uncertain. Karaceiw 
is properly “to shake down,” and is used 
pay of shaking down fruit from trees. 
t also means “to shake up and down,” as 
“the hand,” or “a stick ;” and hence signifies 
sometimes “to make a sign with the hand,” 
as in Acts xil. 17, xiii. 16, xix. 33, and 
xxi. 40, where, however, r7 xecpi is always 
added. It has further the meanings “to 
disturb,” “to throw down,” “to make a man 
unsteady through drink,” and “to ras tne 


None of these significations seems particularly 
appropriate here; and hence the reading is 
with reason suspected. 


being harnessed all over amidst the ranks.] 
This clause is even more difficult than the 
preceding. There are two readings, éy rais 
ddayéw and dy rais papayfiy, of which the 
tter, being the most difficult, should, ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws of criticism, be 
preferred. “ Being harnessed all over” is 
a possible meaning of carappacadpevar, but 
rammatically the word does not refer to the 
rsemen, but to the generals who set them 
their places, whose wearing of complete ar- 
mour would scarcely be mentioned. Schleus- 


ner explains «xaradpacodpevor here as 
‘guarding ” or “covering their fanks with 
them.” "Ev rais pdpayéev would mean “ amon 
the precipices,” where extra precaution would 
no doubt be necessary. 

39. the shields of gold and brass.) It is 
not probable that “ shields of gold” were ever 
employed in warfare. ‘They were used as 
the ornaments of temples (1 Kings x. 16) or 
sent as presents to the authorities of foreign 
states (1 Macc. xiv. 24; xv. 18, &c.). Silver 
shields were, however, actually borne by 
troops in the field, notably by those of Alex- 
ander the Great (Arrian, ‘ Exp. Alex.’ vii. 11) 
and his successors (Polyb. v. 79, §4; Liv. 
xxxvii. go; App. ‘Syriac.’ § 32, &c.). These 
may have been mistaken by the Jews for 
golden shields, when the sun shone upon 
them, or the writer may only mean that the 
shields were partly of brass and partly of 
gold, which is quite possible. 

40. the high mountains ... the valleys.| 
Rather, “the high hills—the low ground.” 
The hills of southern Judza do not attain the 
dignity of ‘“‘mountains,” nor are the wadys 
which separate them exactly “valleys.” The 
army of Antiochus advancing from the south 
upon Beth-Zacharias probably proceeded up 
the Wady Shukheit, which is “ straight and 
shallow” (Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ vol. iii. 
p- 283), its fanks crowning the hills on either 
side, which are quite practicable, even for 
cavalry. The ee oe no remarkable 
son ties, though -Zacharias is strongly 
posted. 


41. the army was very great and mighty.] 
It was the utmost force that Syria could raise 
under the circumstances, larger (according 
to one account, Liv. xxxvii. 40) than that 
which had met the Romans at Magnesia, and 
ae | much the 0) 3 army with which Judas 
had as yet contended. 

42. Judas and his host drew near.| Judas 
followed his usual tactics. He did not shut him- 
self up within Beth-Zacharias, or even stand 
on the defensive, but advanced to meet the foe. 
(See ch, iii, 11, 16,23; iv. 12, 29; v. 43, &c-) 
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444 [¥. 43st 
—¢ there were slain of the king’s army phant fell down upon him, and there Be 
—° six hundred men. he died. Ss 
Scus.s. 43 4 /Eleazar also, surnamed Sa- 47 Howbeit the rest of the Fews 
varan, perceiving that one of the seeing the strength of the king, and 
beasts, armed with royal harness, the violence of his forces, turned | 
was higher than all the rest, and away from them. 
supposing that the king was upon 48 {Then the king’s army went 
him, up to Jerusalem to meet them, and 
44 Put himself in jeopardy, tothe the king pitched his tents ' against. o,,is 
end he might deliver his people, and Judea, and against mount Sion. ee 
pet him a perpetual name : 49 But with them that were in 
45 Wherefore he ran upon him  Bethsura he made peace: "for they isd 
courageously through the midst of came out of the city, because they °/" 
the battle, slaying on the right hand had no victuals there to endure the “7 
'0r,so and on the left, 'so that they were siege, it being a year of rest to the tim 
cut them divided from him on both sides. land. 
sn pieces. 


46 Which done, he crept under 
the elephant, and thrust him under, 
and slew him: whereupon the ele- 


50 So the king took Bethsura, 
and set a garrison there to keep it. 
51 As for the sanctuary, he be 


there were slain of the king’s army six 
hundred men.| The first assault was, appa- 
rently, successful. But numbers prevailed in 
the end, and Judas felt himself compelled to 
beat a retreat (v. 47). 


43. Eleazar, surnamed Savaran.| Com- 
pare ch. 11. 5, where he is said to have been 
called “ Avaran.” Dean Stanley conjectures 
that the name was given on account of the 
deed here recorded, and translates, “the 
Beast-Sticker” (‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 
318). 

armed with royal barness.| Heavy armour 
was worn, both by elephants and horses, in 
the wars of this period. By “ royal harness ” 
we must understand armour of unusual rich- 
ness and magnificence, such as seemed to 
indicate a royal rider. Grimm supposes that 
the beast was really “the royal elephant,” 
though it did not at this time carry the king, 
hae was too young to take actual part in the 

attle. 


supposing that the king was upon him.] 
Literally, “he looked as if the king was upon 
him.” The phrase used implies that the fact 
was otherwise. 


44. and get him a perpetual name.] On 
the prevalence of this motive among the best 
Jews of the time, sce note on ch. li, 51. 


45. through the midst of the battle.|  Lite- 
rally, “into the midst of the phalanx.” Ele- 
azar cut his way through the enemy’s ranks 
until he reached the elephant which he was 
bent on attacking. 


46. and thrust him under.) Rather, “and 
got beneath him.” Wemust supply éavrop 


after tmé@nxev. It is impossible to supply 
Eidos. 

47. The author is loth to acknowledge the 
complete defeat of the jews and seeks to 
throw a veil over it; but nevertheless he 
makes it sufficiently apparent by the facts of 
his narrative. The Jews, he admits, “turned 
away ” from their foes—i.e, retired before them 
—retreated (as Josephus tells us, ‘ Ant. Jud’ 
xii. 9, § 5) to Jerusalem. The Syrians felt 
strong enough to divide their forces. While 
a part besieged Beth-zur (v. 49), the bulk 
marched on Jerusalem, and commenced the 
siege of the Temple fortress (vv. 48, 51). 


49. with them that were in Bethsura le 
made peace.| Again a softening of the facts 
We see from what follows that Bethsura was 
besieged, reduced to extremity, and “taken” 
(v. §0). The garrison may have been 
allowed terms, but what. they were is not 
stated. Josephus (/. s.c.) says that they sur- 
rendered themselves on the condition that 
their persons should be safe. 


it being a year of rest to the land.] Iz. it 
was a Sabbatical year, and the granaries were 
exhausted. (Compare wv. 53.) It may 
seem strange that greater precautions had not 
been taken ; but Judas’s long career of success 
had probably blinded him to the danger which 
might impend in case of a reverse. Evidently, 
neither Beth-zur nor Jerusalem had been 
properly provisioned against the chance of a 
siege. 

51. As for the sanctuary, be besieged tt 
many days.| The Temple had now become a 
fortress. Judas had fortified it “with high 
walls and strong towers round about” (ch. iv. 


Vv. 52—57.] _ I. MACCABEES. VI. 


B.C. sieged it many days: and ‘set there 
—— artillery with engines and instruments 
1 Or, made + cast fire and stones, and pieces to 
mounts cast darts and slings.. 

10r, ke 52 Whereupon 'they also made 
Jews. engines against their engines, and 
held them battle a long season. 

53 Yet at the last, their vessels 
being without victuals, (for that it 
was the seventh year, and they in 
Judea, that were delivered from the 
Gentiles, had eaten up the residue of 
the store ;) 

54 There were but a few left in 
the sanctuary, because the famine 


60), defences of such strength that, soon after 
this, the Syrians destroyed them, though they 
had bound themselves by an oath to do 
nothing of the kind (w. 62). The advantage 
of the situation was great—the artificial bul- 
warks strong—the siege must in any case be 
long. If the place had been duly provisioned, 
it would have been in no danger, unless regue 
larly invested, and besieged for months or 
years. 

artillery. Rather, “towers.” (See note 
on v. 20.) 


instruments to cast fire and stones.| Arrows 
with tow twisted round their heads, dipped in 
pitch, and set alight, were shot from catapults, 
to fire the works or dwellings of an enemy. 
(See Thucyd. ii. 75.) Stones were hurled 
from balliste to break down battlements, and 
crush their defenders. 

52. they also.| Ie. the besieged. 

made engines against their engines.| Such 
engines as those already mentioned (v. 51) 
were used for the defence no less than for the 
attack, and were mounted on the walls and 
towers of besieged places, whence they played 
upon the enemy with the advantage of a higher 
position. (See 2 Chr. xxvi. 15.) 

53. their vessels being without victuals.] 
The same neglect to provide sufficient stores, 
which had lost Beth-zur (v. 49), now endan- 

Jerusalem. The author offers two 
excuses for it. (1) It was a sabbatical year; 
(2) The influx of Jews from distant parts, 
rescued from among the heathen by Simon 
(ch. v. 23) and Judas (#4. v. 45), had caused 
an unusual consumption, and so exhausted 
the magazines. 

54. There were but a few left.) The 
rison diminished in number to by diye in 
part, no doubt, by the ordinary casualties of 
a siege, but mainly through desertion, the 
famine driving many to quit the place and 
seek safety in flight. 
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did so prevail against them, that they Po 


were fain to disperse themselves, 
every man to his own place. 

55 At that time Lysias heard say, 
that Philip, whom Antiochus the 
king, whiles he lived, had appointed 
to bring up his son Antiochus, that 
he might be king, 

56 Was returned out of Persia 
and Media, and the king’s host also 
that went with him, and that he 
sought to take unto him the ruling 
of the affairs. 

57 Wherefore he went in all haste, 
and said to the king and the captains 


§ 4. LyYsIAs, CALLED OFF TO ANTIOCH BY 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF PHILIP, MAKES 
PEACE WITH THE JEWS, BUT DOES NOT 
OBSERVE ITS ‘TERMS. 


55-63. Jerusalem was at the last gasp. 
The revolt seemed about to be crushed. 
Judas can have had no hope of relief, and 
must have been contemplating surrender, or 
death amid the enemy’s ranks, when an un- 
expected event saved him, and with him his 
nation. Philip, the regent appointed by Epi- 
phanes just re his decease, arrived at 
Antioch with the army which had accom- 
panied Epiphanes to the Eastern provinces, 
was admitted into the town, and assumed the 
government of the kingdom. It was neces- 
saat to march against this new foe at once; 
and Lysias, without a moment's hesitation, 
resolved to make peace with the Jews. The 
terms he granted them were all that they could 
desire—thcey were to return to their allegiance, 
but were to be allowed the free observance of 
all their own laws and usages, as before the 
edict of Epiphanes (v. 59). ‘Their fortifica- 
tions were also to remain untouched. This last 
stipulation was, however, not kept (v. 62). 
Eupator (or rather Lysias), who must have 
been the real director of everything, when he 
saw the strength of the defences, “commanded 
to pull down the wall.” This done, he 
marched his army off to Antioch (v. 63). 


55. Philip.) See v. 14; and compare 
2 Macc. ix. 29. 

56. Was returned out of Persia and Media.) 
Ie. from the eastern provinces, into which 
Epiphanes had marched for the purpose of 
collecting money (ch. iii. 31, 37). 

the king’s bost also that went with him.] 
Half the forces of the empire, according to 
ch. iii. 37. 

57. be went in all haste, and said.| Rather, 
“he hastened to depart, and to say.” 
His special haste was to depart, and set out 
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of the host and the company, We 
decay daily, and our victuals are but 
a | and the place we lay siege unto 
is strong, and the affairs of the king- 
dom lie upon us: 

58 Now therefore let us 'be friends 
with these men, and make peace with 
them, and with all their nation ; 

59 And covenant with them, that 
they shall live after their laws, as 
they did before: for they are there- 
fore displeased, and have done all 
these things, because we abolished 
their laws. 

60 So the king and the princes 
were content: wherefore he sent 
unto them to make peace ; and they 
accepted thereof. 

61 Also the king and the princes 
made an oath unto them: whereupon 
they went out of the strong hold. 


[v. 58—1. 


62 Then the king entered into | 
mount Sion; but when he saw the “__ 


strength of the place, he brake his 
oath that he had made, and gave 
commandment to pull down the wall 
round about. 

63 Afterward departed he in all 
haste, and returned unto Antiochia, 
where he found Philip to be master 
of the city: so he fought against 
him, and took the city by force. 


CHAPTER VII. 

1 Antiochus is slain, and Demetrius ragneth 
in his stead. § Alcimus would be high pricst, 
and complaineth of Fudas to the king. 16 He 
slayeth threescore Assideans. 43 Nicanor ts 
slain, and the king’s forces are defeated by 
Fudas. 49 The day of this victory is kept 
holy every year. 


N the hundred and one and fif- 
tieth year *Demetrius the son of 1, 


for Antioch; but to effect this, he had to 
persuade the king and the commanders. So 
he “ hastened ” also to speak to them. The 
power of a regent would seem not to have 
been absolute. 


We decay daily, and our victuals are but 
small.| The besiegers, it would seem, suf- 
fered almost as much as the besieged. They 
also were ill-provisioned, and could obtain 
but little from the adjacent country, which 
had no crops on account of the sabbatical 
year. They, too, “ decayed,” or lost men, 
“ daily ” by casualties. 


the affairs of the kingdom le upon us.| 
Rather, “press upon us.” ‘The situation is 
pressing, and brooks no delay. 


60. he sent unto them to make peace.] 
The author of the Second Book professes to 
give the letters which passed on the occasion 
(1) between Lysias and the Jews; (2) be- 
tween Antiochus and Lysias ; and (3) between 
Antiochus and the Jews (ch. xi. 16-33). But 
his documents seem to be forgeries. (See 
Ewald, ‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 318, note °, 
rE. T.) 

61. the king and the princes made an oath.] 
The treaty was concluded with all the cus- 
tomary forms. Oaths were interchanged. 
As the king was a minor, “the princes ”— 
Lysias and the other generals—took the oath 
also. 

they went out.| This may have been a 
condition, for the honour of the royal arms. 


62. he brake bis oath that he had made.) 
We must not impute the perjury to the king, 


who was a mere boy. The orders to destroy 
the wall were, no doubt, given by Lysias. 


63. where be found Philip.| According to 
the writer of the Second Book, Philip, fear- 
ing Eupator, fled into Egypt, and found 
a refuge with Ptolemy Philometor (2 Macc. 
ix, 29). It is possible that he escaped after 
the siege of the city was begun. 


CHAPTER VII. 


§ 1. DEMETRIUS ASSUMES THE SYRIAN 
CROWN, AND KILLS EUPATOR AND 
LYSIAS. 


1-5. Demetrius, first cousin of Eupator, 
and the son of the elder brother, had an 
undoubted claim to the Syrian throne, espe- 
cially as he was grown up, while Eupator 
was a minor. His father had sent him, when 
a child, to Rome as a hostage; and he had 
been retained there ever since, despite his 
many remonstrances. At last, despairing of 
getting the Senate’s permission to quit Rome, 
he secretly made his escape, sailed to Syma, 
was received with favour by the mass of the 
inhabitants, and having got Lysias and Eupa- 
tor into his power, caused them to be put to 
death (Appian, ‘Syriac.’ § 47). He then 
reigned for some years without a rival, but 
was ultimately dispossessed by Alexander 
Balas, Eupator’s half-brother. 


1. In the hundred and one and fiftieth year. 
The year B.C. 162-1. 


Demetrius the son of Seleucus.] Demetrius 
was the only son, so far as appears, of Seleu- 
cus IV. (Philopator), who succeeded his 


car. rf. 


Mac. 
I. 


v. 2—8.] I. MACCABEES. VII. 


BSc Seleucus departed from Rome, and 
~~" came up with a few men unto 'a city 
rar of the sea coast, and reigned there. 
| ; a oe af he entered into the 
ace of his ancestors, so it was, 
of tig that his forces had taken Antiochus 
ofkis and Lysias, to bring them unto him. 
einer 3 Wherefore, when he knew it, he 
said, Let me not see their faces. 

4 So his host slew them. Now 
when Demetrius was set upon the 
throne of his kingdom, 

5 There came unto him all the 
wicked and ungodly men of Israel, 


having Alcimus, who was desirous to 
be high priest, for their captain : 

6 And they accused the people to 
the king, saying, Judas and his bre- 
thren have slain all thy friends, and 
driven us out of our own land. 

7 Now therefore send some man 
whom thou trustest, and let him 
and see what havock he hath made 
among us, and in the king’s land, 
and let him punish them with all 
them that aid them. 

8 Then the king chose Bacchides, 
a friend of the king, who ruled 


father, Antiochus the Great, in B.c. 187-6, 
and was himself succeeded by Antiochus Epi- 
hanes in B.c.176—5. According to the strict 
law of primogeniture, as understood in mo- 
dern times, he was the rightful king ; but, as 
the crown had, on account of his minority at 
his father’s death, passed to a brother, by the 
Macedonian law his title was disputable. 


departed from Rome.| Made his escape 
y, as we learn from Polybius (xxxi. 
19-23) and Appian (/. s.¢.). The Senate pre- 
ferred that Syria should be under the rule of 
a boy, and lent no encouragement to the claims 
of Demetrius. After consultation with Poly- 
bius, who was his private friend, and with 
others, he determined to depart clandestinely, 
and succeeded in effecting his purpose. 


a city of the sea coast.) Demetrius landed 
at Tripolis in Phcenicia, according to the 
author of the Second Book (ch. xiv. 1), who is 
followed by Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 10, § 1). 

reigned there.| Ie. “was proclaimed 
king.” He does not appear to have remained 
at Tripolis more than a very short time. 


2. be entered into the palace of bis ancestors.] 
The royal palace of the Syrian kings was at 
Antioch. It was situated in the northern part 
of the city, close upon the Orontes. 


bis forces bad taken Antiochus and Lysias.] 
Demetrius landed in Syria with but “a few 
men” (wv. 1); but the Syrian army almost 
immediately declared in his favour. Eupator 
and Lysias were arrested by their own guards, 
who would have delivered them alive to the 
new monarch, but, on the intimation of his 
pleasure recorded in v. 3, put them to death. 


§ 2. DEMETRIUS MAKES ALCIMUS HIGH 
PRIEST, AND SENDS BACCHIDES TO AR- 
RANGE AFFAIRS IN JUDZA. 


4-9. On quitting | rae with Eupator, 
Lysias had carried off the High Priest, Onias 
or Menelaus, and had caused him to be put 


to death, thus leaving the high priesthood 
vacant. The rightful successor to the office 
was Menelaus’ son, Onias; but another 
claimant arose in the person of Alcimus, who 
was of a different family from Menelaus, but 
claimed to be descended from Aaron, and 
had had ancestors among the High Priests 
2 Macc. xiv. 7). According to Josephus, 

ysias invested Alcimus with the office (‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xii. 9, § 7); but our author evidently 
supposes him to have first received the ap- 
pointment from Demetrius. Demetrius, at 
any rate, acknowledged him, and at his insti- 
gation sent Bacchides with a large army into 
Judza, with orders to crush Judas and his 
party, and to instal Alcimus as governor of 
the country. 

&. the wicked and ungodly men of Israel.| 
Ie. the men of the Hellenizing party. (See 
above, ch. i, 43, 52; ii. 44; iii. 8, &c.) 

Alcamus.| Ewald identifies the name 
with the Hebrew “Eliakim” (‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. p. 319, note °, E. T.); but Jose- 
phus says that the original name of Alcimus 
was not Eliakim, but Jakim or Jehoiakim. In 
meaning the words are equivalents, but, as 
names, they were considered to be distinct 
and different (2 Kings xxiii. 34). Alcimus 
was a good Greek name, meaning “ valiant.” 

qas ... their captain.| Rather, “their 
leader ”—the chief man of the embassy, not 
a military commander. 

6. they accused the people to the hing.| By 
“the people” here, we must understand the 
patriots—that part of the nation which clung 
to the Law, and accepted Judas for their 
leader. It was true that Judas and his fol- 
lowers had pursued to the death those of 
their nation who took the opposite view and 
sided with the Syrians. (See ch. ii. 44; iii. 8.) 

8. Bacchides, a friend of the king.] Jose- 
phus calls him “a friend of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes” (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. ro, § 2). He is not 
mentioned by the classical writers. 
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BG beyond the flood, and was a great first among the children of Israel B.C 


——" man in the kingdom, and faithful to 


the king. 

g And him he sent with that 
wicked Alcimus, whom he made 
high priest, and commanded that he 
should take vengeance of the children 
of Israel. 

10 So they departed, and came 
with a great power into the land of 
Judea, where they sent messengers 
to Judas and his brethren with peace~ 
able words deceitfully. 

11 But they gave no heed to their 
words ; for they saw that they were 


that sought peace of them : 

14 For said they, One that is a 
priest of the seed of Aaron is come 
with this army, and he will do us no 
wrong. 

15 So he spake unto them peace- 
ably, and sware unto them, saying, 
We will procure the harm neither of 
you nor your friends. 

16 Whereupon they believed him : 
howbeit he took of them threescore 
men, and slew them in one day, ac- 
cording to the words which he wrote, 


17 °The flesh of thy saints have ¢ Ps. 79-», 


come with a great power. they cast out, and their blood have * 
10r, 12 Then did there assemble unto wie shed round about Jerusalem, 
eficers, Alcimus and Bacchides a company and there was none to bury them. 


thiefmen, Of ‘scribes, to require justice. 


Or, een in 
authority. 


13 Now the Assideans were the 


awho ruled beyond the flood.| Ie. “‘ beyond 
the Euphrates.” Josephus says that he was 
“ governor of all Mesopotamia.” 


§ 3. THE ATTEMPT OF BACCHIDES TO PA- 
CIFY JUDZA BY FRAUD AND TREACHERY. 


10-20. Bacchides seems to have hoped to 
end all by enticing Judas to a conference, and 
there seizing his person. When this plot 
failed, he had no her resource, except to 
exercise his arts of persuasion and treachery 
upon persons of less, indeed of scarcely any, 
importance. What result he expected from 
his massacres, it is hard to say. He must 
have wholly misunderstood the character of 
the Hebrews, if he thought that severities 
would terrify them into submission. Armed 
force he appears to have been afraid to use ; 
he made no attack upon the army of Judas or 
upon the Temple fortress; and after doing 
the Syrian cause as much harm as was 
sible in the time, seemingly well content with 
his work, he left Jerusalem and returned to 
Antioch. 

10. they sent messengers to Judas, G'c.] 
To invite to a conference and there seize the 
persons of obnoxious leaders has been a 
favourite device of Orientals in all a So 
Tissaphernes seized the Greek generals after 
Cunaxa; so the Parthians got possession of 
Crassus after Carrhae; so the Affghans en- 
trapped MacNaughten and his staff at the 
beginning of the great outbreak. Judas was 
more prudent and cautious than most com- 
manders. He declinéftall offers of a parley, 
and maintained a vigilant defensive attitude, 
probably in the Temple fortress. 


18 Wherefore the fear and dread 
of them fell upon all the people, who 


12. a company of scribes.| The “‘scribes” 
of this verse are probably to be connected 
with the ‘“ Assideans” (Khasidim) of the 
next. Though Judas had been too to 
be deceived, a portion of the “party of the 
Pious” (see note on ch. ii, 42) suffered 
themselves to be entrapped. From their 
secure position, either in the Temple fortress, 
or in some other fortified place, they sent 
a strong deputation of “scribes” to confer 
with Bacchides and Alcimus, and “adjust 
equitable terms of peace.” It seemed to 
them impossible that one of their own nation, 
more especially one “of the seed of Aaron,” 
should act treacherously towards them. 


15. be spake unto them peaceably.| ‘The 
mask was not thrown off at once. Alcimus 
bound himself by an oath in no respect to 
injure the deputies, and then suddenly arrested 
sixty of them, and put them to death. Jose- 
phus throws the blame of the proceeding 
on Bacchides (‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 10, § 2): but 
ai he and Alcimus were equally in 

t. 


16. according to the words which be wrote.} 
It has been proposed to supply a nominative, 
as “ Asaph,” “ David,” “the Prophet ”—and 
so some MSS. and versions. But the con- 
struction without a nominative is not unex- 
ampled, and may be explained as an ellipse, 
kara rov Adyow by éypawey [6 ypawas]}. 

17. The flesh of thy saints, do'c.] See Ps. 
Ixxix. 3, 3, which is thought to have been 
written in the earlier part of the Maccabee 
period. 

18. the fear and dread of them.] A com- 
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21 But Alcimus ‘contended for the 
‘high priesthood. shih 
22 And unto him resorted all such 50°, 
as troubled the people, who, after they 4/4 4s 


Vv. 19—24.] 449 
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said, There is neither truth nor 
cir. 161. 


—° ‘righteousness in them; for they 
wni"“* have broken the covenant and oath 
that they made. 


B. C. 
car. 162. 


. Jer. 41. 


19 After this removed Bacchides 
from Jerusalem, and pitched his 
tents in Bezeth, where he sent and 
took many of the men that had for- 
saken him, and certain of the people 
also, and when he had slain them, 
che cast them into the great pit. 

20 Then committed he the coun- 
try to Alcimus, and left with him a 
power to aid him: so Bacchides went 
to the king. 


had gotten the land of Juda into their 
power, did much hurt in Israel. 

23 Now when Judas saw all the 
mischief that Alcimus and his com- 
pany had done among the Israelites, 
even above the heathen, 


cf 
dood 


24 He went out into all the coasts 4 6, gg 
of Judea round about, and took “rom sim 
vengeance of them that had ‘revolted exemy. 
from him, so that they durst no more ! Or, éx- 


'go forth into the country. 


mon Hebrew pleonasm. (See Gen. ix. 2; 
Ex. xv. 16; Deut. ii. 25, xi. 25 ; Isa. viii. 13.) 

19. pitched bis tents in Bezeth.| Bezeth is 
probably the same as the Bezetha of later 
times, which was the name of the hill due 
north of the Temple-mount, on which a por- 
tion of the later city was built. We learn 
from Josephus that the word is a contfaction 
of Beth-Zeth, which would mean “ the house 
of the olive,” and would imply that the hill 
was originally devoted to the cultivation of 
that tree. As it isa sort of continuation of the 
Mount of Olives, this may well have been so. 


the men that bad forsaken him.] Rather, 
“that had deserted from him.” After the 
massacre related in v. 16, many of the Jews 
who had ranged themselves on his side, 
naturally enough, deserted the standard of 
Bacchides, and fled to strongholds. Of these 
we must suppose “the village of Beth-Zeth” 
(Joseph. ‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 10, § 2) to have 
been one. 

certain of the people also.) Ie. “of the 
original inhabitants of Beth-Zeth,” who had 
offended him by harbouring the fugitives. 

the great pit.| péap is properly “a well,” 
and may have the meaning fn this place. The 
massacre of Cawnpore has made moderns 
familiar with such a disposal of the bodies of 
victims, 

20. Then committed be the country to Alci- 
mus.| Alcimus was left to be civil ruler, as 
well as High Priest. Indeed, as he was 
excluded from the Temple, his functions 
would be chiefly civil. 


§ 3. ALCIMUS, BEING IN DIFFICULTIES, 
APPLIES FOR AID A SECOND TIME TO 
DEMETRIUS, WHO SENDS NICANOR WITH 
AN ARMY. 

21-26. The situation of Alcimus was full 
of difficulty. He claimed to be High Priest, 
Apoc.—Vol. I. 


yet had no access to the Temple. He was 
nominally civil governor of Judza, but found 
his authority overshadowed by that of Judas. 
Bacchides had in fact left him in the throes 
of a civil war, in which he found himself 
losing ground continually. “ Judas and his 
company had gotten the upper hand ” (v. 25). 
Under these circumstances, he no re- 
source but to make a second appeal to Deme- 
trius, for more effectual aid against his adver- 

- Demetrius upon this sent Nicanor at 
the head of a considerable army, with orders 
to “destroy ” the party of Judas. 


21. Alcimus contended for the high priest- 
bood.| Until he could obtain possession of 
the Temple, Alcimus felt his high priesthood 
insecure—a mere name, not a reality. Hence 
the need of his “ contention.” 


22. all such as troubled the people.) Com- 

1 Kings xviii. 18. The irreligious and 

idolatrous are always the true “troublers of 

Israel,” even when authority is on their side, 

and their opponents may seem to be those 
who cause disturbance. 


24. all the coasts of Judea.] All parts of 
the country. (Compare Deut. xvi. 4; Judg. 
xix. 29, &c.) 

them that bad revolted from bim.] Literally, 
“that had deserted.” Both sides considered 
that those who went over from their party to 
the other were “deserters,” and merited 
death, (See v. 19.) 


they durst no more go forth into the country. 
“None of them dared any longer to nee. 
themselves openly ” (Ewald). 


25. said all the worst of them that be could.] 
Literally, “accused them of evil deeds.” In 
the eyes of Alcimus, and of Demetrius no 
less, all the gallant actibns of Judas and his 
followers were ‘‘ evil deeds "—acts of rebel- 
lion against lawful authority. 

2G 


. country. 
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25 On the other side, when Alci- 
mus saw that Judas and his company 


'Or, were "had gotten the upper hand, and 


£7Town 


knew that he was not able 'to abide 


low, their force, he went again to the 
abide king, and said all the worst of them 
them. that he could. 
2 Ms 26 “ Then the king sent Nicanor, 
‘one of his honourable princes, a man 
that bare deadly hate unto Israel, with 
commandment to destroy the people. 
cir.x6r. 27 So Nicanor came to Jerusalem 


with a great force; and sent unto 
Judas and his brethren deceitfully 


ie with ‘friendly words, saying, 


28 Let there be no battle between 


26. the king sent Nicanor.| It is uncertain 
if this was the “ Nicanor ” of ch. iii. 36, who 
was selected to command in the Jewish war 
by Lysias. He was undoubtedly the person 
mentioned by Polybius (xxxi. 22, § 4) as 
among the friends of Demetrius at Rome, 
and as having accompanied him in his flight. 
(Cf. Joseph. ‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 10, § 4.) Josephus 
calls him “the best-affectioned and most 
faithful of Demetrius’s friends.” The author 
of the Second Book says, that he had been 
“‘ master of the elephants” (2 Macc. xiv. 12). 


a man that bare deadly bate unto Israel.] 
These words are curiously at variance with 
the representations of the writer of the Second 
Book, who makes Nicanor studiously mild 
towards the Jews at first (ch. xiv. 23-28), 
and says that he “loved Judas from his heart ” 
(7b. v. 24). It has been supposed that his 
hatred arose from his having been defeated at 
Emmaus (ch. iv. 14, 15). 


qwith commandment to destroy the people.) 
Compare above, ch. ili. 35, 36. 


§ 4. THE EXPEDITION OF NICANOR AND ITS 
RESULTS—THE BATTLES OF CAPHAR- 
SALAMA AND ADASA., 


27-50. Nicanor, like Bacchides, seems to 
have thought at first, that he might eftect the 
object of his expedition by craft and guile. 
He entcred into negotiations with Judas, and 
even persuaded him to come to a conference, 
at which he intended to seize his person 
(vw. 29). Judas, however, had guarded 
against the treachery by having soldiers at 
hand (2 Macc. xiv. 22), who would have re- 
pelled force with force; and the attempt 
therefore was not actually made. Failing 
here, the Greek general commenced hostili- 
ties, and engayed the forces of Judas at Ca- 
phar-salama on the Samaritan frontier, but was 
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[v. 25—31. 


me and you; I will come witha few 3c 
men, that I may 'see you in peace. 

29 He came therefore to Ju 
and they saluted one another peace- 
ably. Howbeit the enemies were 
prepared to take away Judas by 
violence. 

30 Which thing after it was known 
to Judas, to wit, that he came unto 
him with deceit, he was sore afraid 
of him, and would see his face no 
more. 


cr. 62, 


31 Nicanor also, when he saw that '!&. =z 


° . ig 
his counsel was discovered, went out ks. 


phas 


to st against Judas beside 1Caq 101, Com 


pharsalama : lara 


defeated with the loss of 5000 men (v.31). 
He then endeavoured to induce his own 
to surrender Judas by threats, that, if they 
refused, he would destroy the Temple 
(v. 35); but, finding that his menaces had no 
effect, he once more resorted to arms, and 
fell upon a small force which was encamped 
with Judas at Adasa. Here again, however, 
he was unsuccessful : his army suffered a com- 
lete defeat; and he was himself slain in the 
attle. Judaza had then “ rest a little while” 
(v. 50). 

27. with a great force.| ‘The amount is 
nowhere stated. According to the author of 
the Second Book, thirty-five thousand were 
slain in the battle of Adasa (2 Macc. xv. 27); 
but the numbers of this writer cannot be 
trusted. 


28. that I may see you.] Literally, “ that | 
may see your faces.” A common Hebraism. 


29. the enemies were prepared to take away 
Judas.} Josephus says that Nicanor in the 
middle of the interview gave a signal to his 
subordinates to seize Judas (‘ Ant. Jud’ x. 
10, § 4). Judas, however, perceiving his 
danger, jumped up and flew to his friends. 
The writer of the Second Book notes that he 
had prepared his friends for the emergency 
(ch, xiv, 22). 


31. beside Capharsalama.| This place 1s 
unknown to the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
first element of the word may compare with 
the “Caper” in Capernaum, which means 
“villaze,” and the second with the “salem” 
in Jerusalem, which means “ peace.” In the 
Middle Ages we find a “ Carvasalim” near 
Ramleh, on the Samaritan frontier, N.W. of 
Jerusalem, which is probably the same place. 
From 2 Macc. xv. 1 we learn that, about this 
time, ‘ Judas and his brethren were in the 
strong places about Samaria.” 


cir. 161. 


V. 32—38.] 


32 Where there were slain of Ni- 
canor’s side about five thousand men, 
and the rest fled into the city of 
David. 

33 After this went Nicanor up to 
mount Sion, and there came out of 
the sanctuary certain of the priests 
and certain of the elders of the people, 
to salute him peaceably, and to shew 
him the burnt sacrifice that was 
offered for the king. 

34 But he mocked them, and 
laughed at them, and ‘abused them 
shamefully, and spake proudly, 
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35 And sware in his wrath, say- 
ing, Unless Judas and his host 
now delivered into my hands, if ever 
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I come again 'in safety, I will burn 'S*. 


up this house : and with that he went 
out in a great rage. 

36 Then the priests entered in, 
and stood before the altar and the 
temple, weeping, and saying, 

37 Thou, O Lord, didst choose 
this house to be called by thy name, 
and to be a.house of prayer and 
petition for thy people : 

38 Be avenged of this man and his 


82. the rest fled into the city of David.| The 
western portion of Jerusalem, which had 
always remained in ion of the 
Syrians. (See ch. i. 33-38; iv. 41; vi. 18- 
36, &c.) 

33. went Nicanor up to mount Sion.| Nicae 
nor made a demonstration against the Temple 
fortress. He descended from the Akra, and 
“ ascended ” the Temple hill, and probably ap- 
proached the gates, and demanded a confer- 
ence with the authorities. Whether he was 
admitted within the enclosure into the great 
outer court, as the author of the Second Book 
supposes (2 Macc. xiv. 31-33), is perhaps 
doubtful. The statement here, that the 
priests ‘“‘ came out” to meet him, rather im- 
plies the contrary. But, on the other hand, 
we are told (in v. 35) that he “went out,” 
so that seemingly he must have penetrated 
inside. It is, however, quite clear that he 
was at no time master of the fortress, which 
was held for Judas by the “priests” and 
“ people.” 


there came out of the sanctuary.| “The 


sanctuary,” rd dyva, may mean either the 
Temple, taken altogether, ré iepdvy, or the 
sacred building in the centre of the inner 


court, 6 vads. 


the elders of the people.| ‘The Temple for- 
tress sheltered at this time, not only a body 
of priests, but a “ people,” the families of those 
who were in the field with Judas. It also 
ne probability, a garrison. (See ch. 
iv. 61. 
to shew him the burnt sacrifice that was 
offered for the king.| ‘The Jews did not as yet 
claim actual independence. ‘Their demand 
was to live under their own laws and enjoy the 
exercise of their own religion, while at 
the same time they were subjects of the Syrian 
king. They therefore, according to their 
universal practice when under foreign govern- 
ment, offered special sacrifices and prayers for 
the Syrian monarch. (See Ezra vi. 10; Jer. 


xxix. 7; Philo, ‘Leg. ad Caium,’ vol. ii. 
P. 592.) 

34. be... abused them shamefully.| Lite- 
rally, “he polluted them.” Gorionides says, 
‘“‘by spitting upon them ;” but this can be no 
more than a conjecture. 

35. Unless Judas and bis bost be now deli- 
wered into my bands.| Nicanor appears to have 
thought that Judas was within the Temple 
fortress, and that the priests and elders it 
in their power to deliver him up. ‘This was 
not the case (2 Macc. xiv. 32). Judas was 
still with his army in the field. 

I will burn “ene bouse.| The author 
of the Second k gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent account. According to him, Nicanor 
“stretched out his right hand towards the 
Temple, and made an oath in this manner— 
If ye will not deliver me Judas as a prisoner, 
I will lay this temple of God even with the 
ground, and I will break down the altar, and 
erect a notable temple to Bacchus” (2 Mace. 
xiv. 33). The threat, however expressed, 
reminded those who heard it of the blas- 
phemous menaces of Sennacherib. (See wv. 41, 
and compare 2 Kings xviii. 29-35.) 

be went out.| On the force of this expres- 
sion, see the comment on v. 33. 


36. the priests entered in.) We may un- 
derstand this of the priests quitting the outer, 
and entering the inner, court. They would 
then, naturally, stand “before the altar and 
the Temple”—the altar being directly in 
front of the Temple building. 

37. Thou, O Lord.| The word Kupee is 
wanting in many MSS., and is probably not 
from the hand of the author, who systemati- 
cally avoids the use of the holy Name. (See 
note on ch. ili. 23.) 

didst choose this house, do'c.] See Deut. xii. 
5, 11, 14, &c.; x Kings xi. 36, xiv. 21, &c. 

‘to be a house of prayer and petition.) See 
Solomon’s dedication speech (1 Kings viii. 
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host, and let them fall by the sword : 


—- remember their blasphemies, and 
suffer them not to continue any 
longer. 

39 So Nicanor went out of Jeru- 
salem, and pitched his tents in Beth- 
horon, where an host out of Syria 
met him. 

40 But Judas pitched in Adasa 
with three thousand men, and there 
he prayed, saying, 

‘aKings 41 ‘O Lord, when they that were 
Inai's7. sent from the king of the Assyrians 
ictus. 48, Dlasphemed, thine angel went out, 
a, and smote an hundred fourscore and 
19. & 15. five thousand of them. 


42, Even so destroy thou this host 
before us this day, that the rest may 


know that he hath spoken blasphe- 
mously against thy sanctuary, and 


28-52), and compare Is. Ixi. 7, Matt. xxi. 
13, &c. 


89, in Beth-boron.] On the situation of 
Beth-horon, see note on ch. iii. 16. 


40. in Adasa.| According to Josephus, 
Adasa was 30 stades (34 miles) distant from 
Beth-horon. Eusebius places it near Gophna 
(Jifna). Recent research has shewn that it 
lay at the junction of the two main lines of 

vance on Jerusalem from the north, not far 
from E/-Jib (Gibeon). 


with three thousand men.| ‘This is a sur- 
prisingly small number, since we have found 
Judas previously at the head of a body of 
10,000 (ch. iv. 29), and on one occasion, 
when he divided his forces into three parts, 
they exceeded 13,000 (ch. v. 20, 60). Small 
as the number is, however, Josephus reduces 
it still further, making it no more than 1000 
(‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 10, § 5). The forces on the 
other side he estimates (J. s.c.) at gooo. The 
author of the Second Book makes them 
35,000 (2 Macc. xv. 27). 


41. O Lord.| Here, again, as in v. 37, 
most MSS. omit Kupse, which was probably 


not expressed by the original writer. (See 
note on v. 37.) 

the king of the Assyrians.) Ie. Senna- 
cherib. It has been observed already that 


Nicanor’s menaces recalled to the minds of 
those who heard them the threats of Rab- 
shakeh. It may be added, that Jewish tradi- 
tion makes the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
host to have taken place in the same region 
where Judas was at the present time encamped. 
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[v. 39—46. 


judge thou him according to his B.C. 162. 
Giblednea: 


43 So the thirteenth day of the 
month Adar the hosts joined battle : 
but Nicanor’s host was discomfited, 
and he himself was first slain in the 
battle. 

44 Now when Nicanor’s host saw 
that he was slain, they cast away 
their weapons, and fled. 


45 Then 'they pursued after them 50r, 


a day’s journey, from Adasa unto 
Gazera, sounding an alarm after 
them with their trumpets. 

46 Whereupon they came forth 
out of all the towns of Judea round 
about, and closed them in; so that 
they, turning back upon them that 
pursued them, were all slain with the 
sword, and not one of them was left. 


This view, however, is not borne out by 
Scripture. 

an hundred fourscore and frve thousand.| 
See 2 Kings xix. 35. , 

42. the rest.] Ie.“ our other enemies ”— 
Syrians, apostate Jews, Edomites, Ammonites, 
&c. 


43. the thirteenth day of the month Adar. 
“ Adar” corresponded to the latter part 
February and the first three weeks of March. 
The thirteenth day of Adar was the day imme- 
diately preceding the two days’ Feast of 
Purim, which was kept on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth of Adar (Esther vill. 21-32), the 
fourteenth day being known as “the day of 
Mordecai” (2 Macc. xv. 36). Henceforth 
three days were observed, the first of them 
being called ‘ Nicanor’s day.” 

45. a day’s jouracy, from Adasa unto Ga- 
zera.| On the position of Gazera and its 
identity with the modern Tel- haat see the 
comment on ch. iv. 15. The di distance 
from Adasa is about 15 miles, which the 
turns and twists of the passes would increase 
to about 20—a good “ day’s journey.” 

sounding an alarm, do’c.]_ Literally, “and 
they trumpeted after them with their signal 
trumpets.” The notes of the trumpets an- 
nounced victory, and gave a signal to the vil- 
lagers and others to intercept the passes and 
cut off the retreat. (See the next verse.) 

46. they came forth out of all the towns.] 
Rather, “villages” (xapoyr). 

closed them in.| Literally, “out-flanked 
them.” (See Polyb. xi. 23, § 5; Plutarch, 
‘Vit. Brut.’ § 23.) 
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47 Afterwards they took the spoils, 
and the prey, and smote off Nica- 
nor’s head, and his right hand, which 
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50 Thus ‘the land of Juda was in B. 
rest a little while. ; 


» C. 26x. C. 
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he stretched out so proudly, and 
brought them away, and hanged them 
up toward Jerusalem. 

48 For this cause the people re- 
joiced greatly, and they kept that 
day a day of great t Sronlaiee 

49 Moreover /they ordained to 
keep yearly this day, being the 
thirteenth of Adar. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1 Fudas ts informed of the power and policy of 
the Romans, 20 and maketh a league with 
them. 24 The articles of that league. 

OW Judas had heard of the 

fame of the Romans, that they 

were mighty and valiant men, and 
such as would lovingly accept all 
that joined themselves unto them, 


4&7. they took the spoils, and the prey.| The 
inanimate and animate objects—women, chil- 
dren, and slaves—that the enemy had left be- 
hind him. For this sense of mpovoyy see the 
Septuagint version of Deut. xxi. Io. 


smote off Nicanor’s bead.| ‘This barbarous 
practice was common in antiquity. The 
Egyptian kings represent themselves as bring- 
ing home the heads of rebel enemies, sus- 
pended to their chariots (Lepsius, ‘ Denkm4- 
ler,’ part ii. pl. 128 a) and even as smiting off 
their heads with their own hands (2d. pl. 61). 
The Philistines cut off Saul’s head, and “ sent 
it into their land round about” (1 Sam. xxxi. 
9). Judith is represented as cutting off the 
head of Holofernes in his tent and carrying 
it away with her (Jud. xiii. 8-15). Xerxes 
had the corpse of Leonidas beheaded after 
Thermopylae (Herod. vii. 238). The similar 
indignity offered to the body of Pompey by 
the semi-barbarous Egyptians of the time is 
too well known to need more than simple 
mention. 


and bis right band.| This was unusual. 
Right hands were sometimes cut off as a 
means of counting the slain; but the present 
instance does not come under this category. 
It must be ascribed wholly to the action of 
Nicanor in threatening the Temple with a 
gesture of his right hand (2 Macc. xvi. 33). 
The guilty right hand was cut off in the way 
of punishment. 


hanged them up toward Jerusalem.| They 
were probably hung up on one of the Temple 
gates looking westward, toward the fortress 
and city occupied by the Syrians. The later 
traditions, and even the details of 2 Macc. xv. 
32-35), are scarcely trustworthy. Such ex- 
posures naturally followed on the barbarities 
practised upon the corpses of enemies in the 
ancient world generally. (See the author's 
‘ Hist. of Egypt,’ vol. il. p. 2555 1 Sam. xxxxi. 
12; ‘ Behist. Inscr.’ col. ii. par. 13, § 7; par. 
143 §16; &c.) 


50. the land of Juda was in rest a little 
avbile.| A few weeks only. The second 


expedition of Bacchides followed on the 
defeat of Nicanor within a month at the 
utmost. (Compare ch. vil. 1, 43 with ch. ix. 
I-3.) 

CHAPTER VIII 


§ 1. JUDAS RECEIVES INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING THE POWER AND GREATNESS 
OF THE ROMANS. 


1-16. The account of the Romans con- 
tained in this passage is interesting, as shew- 
ing, not so much the amount of knowledge 
which Judas Maccabeus possessed of them, 
as the amount possessed by the writer of the 
Book, some thirty or forty years after the 
death of Judas. The picture is graphic, and, 
despite its inaccuracies (vv. 8, 15, 16), not 
unfaithful, presenting to us fairly enough the 
general outlines, at once of their national 
character, of their military history, and of 
their institutions. The writer evidently holds 
the nation in high respect and esteem. He 
recognises all its good qualities; he is appa- 
rently not aware of its bad ones. The poy 
of Judas in opening communications wit 
the Romans has his approval. He expects 
nothing but good to result from it; he sees 
no peril as threatening either the religious 
life or the political independence of his people. 
Yet the facts stated in v. 13 might well 
have stirred some feelings of distrust and sus- 
picion. 

1. Judas had heard of the fame of the Ro- 
mans.| The Romans first became known in the 
East asa great military power at the beginning 
of the second century B.Cc., by the war which 
they waged with Antiochus the Great. The 
battle of Magnesia, B.C. 190, established their 
reputation. The treaty which followed gave 
them a right, which they were not slow to 
use, of perpetual interference in the affairs of 
Asia. Their “ commissioners” (/egati) were 
constantly visiting the different courts, making 
demands and imposing conditions. It was a 
part of their policy to support all the weak 
states against the stronger ones, in order that 
no one power might swallow up the rest. 
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and make a league of amity with all 
that came unto them ; 

2 And that they were men of 
great valour. It was told him also 
of their wars and noble acts which 
they had done among the !Gala- 
tians, and how they had conquered 


B.C.18 them, and brought them under 


tribute ; 
3 And what they had done in the 
country of Spain, for the winning of 
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[v. 2—4. 


the mines of the silver and 
is there ; md 
4 And that by their policy and 
patience they cat conquered fh the 4 
place, though it were very far from 
them; and the kings also that came 
against them from the uttermost part 
of the earth, till they had discomfited 
them, and given them a great over- 
throw, so that the rest did give them 
tribute every year: 


gold which ke 


mighty and valiant men.| Literally, 
“mighty in strength,” a phrase equivalent to 
the “ mighty men of valour” of the Canonical 
Books (Judg. vi. 12, xi. 1; 1 Kings xi. 28; 
2 Chr. xvil. 17, &c.). 

such as would lovingly accept, t'c.] The 
Romans had received into alliance Attalus of 
Pergamus, Ariarathes of Cappadocia, Ptolemy 
Philometor, and the Rhodians. They were 
on such terms with Demetrius Soter as made 
it probable that they would accept an offer 
of tease from any state that was hostile 
to him. 


2. they were men of great valour.| This 
clause is repeated from wv. 1, either by acci- 
dent, or for the sake of emphasising it. 


their wars. . . among the Galatians.] 
The Galatians of Asia Minor were the rem- 
nant of that vast body of emigrants which 
entered Macedonia from the valley of 
the Danube in B.c. 279, and for a time 
threatened to overwhelm Macedonian and 
Greek civilisation. Repulsed at last, they 
made their way into Thrace, and thence passed 
over into Asia Minor, some of them on the 
invitation of Nicomedes (B.C. 277), others of 
their own accord. Here they settled in 
Northern Phrygia (which became “ Galatia ”’) 
and continued for nearly a century an annoy- 
ance and a terror to their neighbours. At 
last, in B.C. 189, the year after Magnesia, 
Cn. Manlius Vulso undertook an expedition 
against them, which was completely success- 
ful, and in a great measure put a stop to their 
ravages, (See Liv. xxxvill. 37; Polyb. xxi. 
38, &c.) 

brought them under tribute.| This is, pro- 
bably, an inaccuracy. The Romans withdrew 
from Asia altogether after the campaign of 
B.C. 189, and left the Galatians to themselves, 
merely enjoining upon them the discontinu- 
ance of their constant raids (Liv. xxxvii. 40). 


3. what they had done in the country of 
Spain.| The conquest of Spain was effected, 
nominally, in the course of the Second Punic 
War (B.C. 218-201); and its cession was one 
of the conditions enforced on the Cartha- 


ginians in the last-named year. But the 
Celtic and Iberian tribes were not really sub- 
dued till much later, resistance being only 
terminated by the campaigns of Agrippa and 
Carisius in B.C. 27-19. 

Sor the winning of the mines of the silver and 
gold} The wealth of Spain in the precious 
metals was no doubt the main reason of its 
possession being coveted, alike by the Romans 
and the Carthaginians. Silver was espeaally 
plentiful (Polyb. xxxiv. 9, § 8); and the silver- 
mines of New Carthage (Carthagena) formed 
the great attraction which originally drew the 
Carthaginians to the Spanish shores. Gold 
was also obtained in considerable quantities; 
and si goes so far as to say, that “alnoz 
the whole of Spain abounds with mines of 
lead, iron, copper, silver, and gold” (‘H. N.’ 
xxxili. 21). The influx of the precious metals 
into Italy, chiefly from Spain, after the close 
of the Second Punic War, was very great, 
and caused a marked decline in their value. 

4. by their policy and patience they bad con- 
quered all the place.| ‘This was certainly not 
true at the time’'when Judas sent his embassy. 
The name “Spain” applied to the whole of 
the peninsula, which was not entirely re- 
duced, as already observed, until B.C. 19. 
But the reduction of the Lusitani in B.C. 149, 
and of Numantia in B.c. 133, had produced 
a cessation of open resistance at the tme 
when our author wrote. 


though it were very far from them] Itis 
remarkable that the distant Spain was con- 
quered, while the nearer Gaul remained inde 
pendent, and indeed unattacked, the Roman 
armies being sent to Spain by sea. 


kings... from the uttermost part of the 
earth.| The author has perhaps in his mind 
the invasions of Italy by Pyrrhus (B.C. 280) 
and Hannibal (B.c. 218), whom he may 
as a king, though, strictly speaking, he was 
only a general. But he has evidently no more 
than a vague acquaintance with the Roman 
military history. 

a great overthrow.] No particular battle 
is intended, but rather the whole course of 
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C 5 Beside this, how they had dis- 
Or,  comfited in battle Philip, and Per- 
fee seus, king of the 'Citims, with others 
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twenty elephants, with horsemen, B.C. 190 
and chariots, and a very great army, __ 
was discomfited by them ; 


.C 297. 


that lifted up themselves against 
them, and had overcome them : 

6 How also Antiochus the great 
king of Asia, that came against them 
in Battle, having an hundred and 


Roman victory, the word wAny7n being used 
“ distributively ” (Grimm). 

5. bow they had discomfited in battle Philip. | 
Philip III., king of Macedon, made alliance 
with Hannibal in the year B.c. 215, and went 
to war with the Romans in the year following. 
After seven years of not very successful war- 
fare, he was glad to conclude a separate peace 
in B.C. 207. In B.C. 200, however, he volun- 
tarily renewed the war, but after a short 
struggle was completely defeated by the 
Roman general, Flamininus, at Cynocephalz, 
in Thessaly, B.c.197. This is no doubt the 
“ discomfiture ” whereto our author alludes. 


and Perseus.| Perseus, son and successor 
of Philip III., and last king of Macedon, was 
forced into a war with Rome against his will 
in B.C. 171, and, after three years of desultory 
fighting, suffered complete defeat at the hands 
of L. Amilius Paullus in the great battle of 
Pydna, which extinguished the Macedonian 
monarchy. (Polyb. xxix. 17; Liv. xliv. 40, 
et s¢qq.) 

king of the Citims.| The Citim, Chittim, 
or Citzans, were, properly, the inhabitants of 
the town called Citium (Kircoy), in Cyprus; 
but the Hebrew writers had from the time 
of Moses (Gen. x. 4; Num. xxiv. 24) been 
accustomed to use the term in a wider sense, 
either for the Cyprians, or even for the inha- 
bitants of the isles and coasts of Greece gene- 
rally (Is. xxiii. 1, 12; Jer. ii. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 
6; Dan. xi. 30; Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ 1. 6, § 1, 
&c.). Compare above ch. i. 1, and the 
comment ad /oc. 


6. Antiochus, the great king of Asia.) An- 
tiochus III., son of Seleucus Callinicus, 
ascended the Syrian throne in B.C. 223, and 
reigned thirty-six years, dying B.c. 187. He 
is called “the Great King of Asia,” as repre- 
senting in the extent and geographical position 
of his dominions the old Persian monarchs, to 
whom the title of “ Great King” had attached 
for more than two centuries. He assumed as 
his distinctive epithet the term 6 Meyas—* the 
Great,” and is generally so designated by the 
classical historians (Polyb. xx. 8; Appian, 
‘Syriac.’ § 66; Cic. ‘Orat. pro Sextio,’ 
§ 27, &c.). 

that came against them in battle, having an 
bundred and twenty elephants.) Antiochus III. 


7 And how they took him alive, 
and covenanted that he and such as 
reigned after him should pay a great 
tribute, and give hostages, and that 
which was agreed upon, 


first engaged the Romans with a small force at 
Thermopyle in B.c. 192 (Appian, ‘Syriac.’ 
§ 18-20), and suffered a severe defeat; but 
the present reference is not to this conflict; 
where only a few elephants were present, but 
to the far more important battle of Magnesia 
—one of the “ decisive battles of the world” — 
in which the whole strength of the Syrian 
kingdom was pitted against Rome, and proved 
unequal to the encounter. The elephants 
brought into the field on this occasion were 
probably all that were available, and formed a 
conspicuous feature of the engagement (Liv. 
xxxvii. 39; Appian, ‘Syriac.’ § 32); but their 
number, according to Livy, did not exceed 
fifty-four. 

with horsemen, and chariots.| ‘The “horse- 
men” in the army of Antiochus are said by 
Livy (xxxix. 40) to have exceeded 11,700, of 
whom 6000 were clothed in heavy armour, 
and mounted on armoured horses. ‘The cha- 
riots carried scythes at their axles, and were 
greatly feared by the adversaries of the Syrians, 
but actually caused most damage to their 
own side (App. ‘Syriac.’ § 33). 

a very great army.| Amounting to 170,000 
men, according to Appian (‘ Syriac.’ § 32, ad 
init.). 

7. they took him alive.| This is contrary 
to the fact. Antiochus fled from the field 
of battle to Sardis, thence to Celene, and 
thence to Antioch (#. § 36). His ambas- 
sadors concluded peace with Rome in the 
course of the same year (B.C. 190). 

and covenanted that he... should pay a 
great tribute.\° Antiochus agreed to pay down 
500 Eubeeic talents, to pay 2500 more on the 
ratification of the treaty by the senate, and 
further to send to Rome tooo talents yearly 
for the next twelve years (Liv. xxxviil. 39; 
Appian, § 38). This annual payment might 
be viewed as a (temporary) “ tribute.” 

such as reigned after bim.| Antiochus the 
Great outlived the battle of Magnesia by only 
three years. His obligations, consequently, 
had to be discharged by his successors, Seleu- 
cus Philopator, and Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The payments were not made with regue 
larity, and we find them running on into the 
reign of Epiphanes, who made the last remit- 
tance under the treaty in B.C. 173, seventeen 
years after Magnesia (Liv. xlii. 6). 
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B.C.19. 8 And the country of India, and certain captain, and fighting with 8c 
Media, and Lydia, and of the good- them slew many of them, and carried “* 


[v. 8—ro. 


Se a 2 


liest countries, which they took of 
him, and gave to king Eumenes: 
9g Moreover how the Grecians had 
determined to come and destroy them ; 
1o And that they, having know- 
ledge thereof, sent against them a 


away captives their wives and their 
children, and spoiled them, and took 
possession of their lands, and pulled 


down their strong holds, and brought 8.c. 14 


them to be their servants unto this 


day : - 


and give hostages.| ‘Twenty hostages were 
required, with liberty to the Romans to select 
whom they pleased (Appian, § 38). Among 
those chosen was Epiphanes, the younger son 
of Antiochus the Great, who was afterwards 
exchanged for Demetrius, his nephew. 


and that which was agreed upon.| The 
word thus translated (d:acroAn) is rare in 
Hellenistic, and not very common in classi- 
cal, Greek. In Ex. vili. 23, It signifies “ divi- 
sion,” or “difference;” but that sense will 
not suit here. Some suppose the meaning 
here to be “exchange,” since the hostages 
might be exchanged for fresh ones from time 
to time (Appian, /. s.c.). Others suggest the 
rendering, “a portion of his kingdom.” But 
the word has nowhere else either of these 
senses. 


8. India, and Media, and Lydia.) India 
proper was at no time included within the 
dominions of Antiochus the Great, and 
therefore could not have been ceded by him 
to Rome. His furthest eastern possession 
was Arachosia, a portion of Afiyhanistan. 
Media and Lydia were under his rule, the 
former permanently, the latter from B.c. 221 
to 214. But Media is not mentioned as ceded 
by any other writer, and lay too far to the east 
to have been made over to Eumenes. Attempts 
have been made to save our author’s credit 
by turning “India” into “Ionia,” and “ Me- 
dia” into “ Mysia;” but the simple fact seems 
to be that he had no accurate knowledge of 
any history which was not immediately con- 
nected with that of the Jews. He is correct 
in saying that the Romans compelled Antio- 
chus to cede to them a portion of his do- 
minions, and that the countries ceded were 
attached by Rome to the kingdom of Eume- 
nes; he is mistaken as to the territories which 
thus changed masters. What Antiochus ceded 
was all Asia north of the Taurus (Liv. xxxvii. 
44). The greater part of this tract Rome 
gave to Eumenes (cd. 56). 

of the goodliest countries.) Literally, “of 
thir goodliest countries ” (azo ray cadAtoroy 
xwpav avtey). It is proposed to read avrov 
(“his”) for atray; but the change is un- 
necessary. “Their” refers to the Syrians. 
On the goodliness of the countries yielded, 
see Herod. i. 142; and compare Sir C, 
Fellows’s ‘ Asia Minor,’ pp. 16, 22, 27, &c. 


king Eumenes.| This was Eumenes II, 
the eldest son and successor of Attalus I., 
fourth king of Pergamus, one of the lesser 
kingdoms formed out of the dominions of 
Alexander the Great. From a small princ- 
pality this kingdom became under Eumenes 
II. the principal power in Asia Minor, Rome 
rewarding his services at Magnesia and else- 
where with the gift of all the territory that 
she had taken from Antiochus the Great, 
except Lycia and part of Caria, which were 
assigned to the Rhodians. 


9. how the Grecians had determined to 
come and destroy them.| ‘This representa- 
tion of the grounds of quarrel between the 
Romans and the Greeks breathes the spint 
of a thoroughgoing partisan of the former. 
In reality, it was Rome which aimed at de 
stroying Greece, not Greece which even 
dared to think of destroying Rome. The 
tolians indeed, on one occasion, threatened 
to invade. Italy, and give an answer to the 
Roman demands on the banks of the Tiber 
(Liv. xxxv. 33); but the real aggressor in the 
contest was Rome, and it was Rome which 
insisted on carrying matters to the last ex- 
tremity. 


10. a certain captain.| Manius Acilius 
Glabrio, who was sent against the Atolians 
in B.C. 191, has been looked upon as the “ cap- 
tain” here spoken of: but the rest of the verse 
points, not to the A:tolian war of B.C. 194- 
190, but to the final struggle of the Achzans 
in B.C. 146. If we understand the passage in 
this sense, the “captain ” will have to be ree 
garded as L. Mummius, who crushed Grecian 
independence at Leucopetra; and the author 
will have been guilty of an anachronism. 


carried away captives their wives and their 
children.] On the capture of Corinth, all the 
full-grown men were put to death, while the 
women and children were sold to be slaves 
(Justin, xxxiv. 2). Achza was reduced into 
the form of a Roman province, and the last 
remnant of Grecian independence was swept 
away. 

pulled down their strong bolds.] The forti- 
fications of Thebes and Chalcis were de- 
stroyed in the last Achzan war; Corinth was 
burnt; and the other strongholds generally 
were dismantled. 


B.C. 


Vv. II—15.] 


11 It was told him besides, how 


“=~ they destroyed and brought under 


their dominion all other kingdoms 
and isles that at any time resisted 
them ; 

12 But with their friends and such 
as relied upon them they kept amity : 
and that they had conquered king- 
doms both far and nigh, insomuch as 


all that heard of their name were 
afraid of them: 


11. all other kingdoms.| As that of De- 
metrius of Pharos, conquered in B.C. 219; 
Cis-Alpine Gaul, conquered in B.C. 191; 
Liguria, conquered in B.c. 154; Lusitania, 
conquered in B.C. 140, &c. 

and isles.) Sicily was ceded to Rome by 
the Carthaginians at the close of the First 
Punic War, B.c. 241. Sardinia was seized 
in B.C. 238, and ceded the next year. Cor- 
sica was annexed in B.C. 236. Corcyra be- 
came Roman about B.c. 228. 


12. with their friends and such as relied 
upon them they kept amity.| This, again, is 
the estimate of a partisan. Rome’s principle 
was to favour her friends, so long as she 
needed them; to cast them aside, so soon as 
she could dispense with their services. Each 
friend in turn becomes an enemy, when he has 
ceased to be valuable, and is swallowed up 
as Ulysses would have been by Polyphemus, 
if he had not made his escape. But at the 
time when our author wrote, this was not 
generally recognised. The aggrandizement 
of Eumenes and the Rhodians after Magnesia 
placed the conduct of Rome towards her 
allies in a very favourable light. 


all that heard of their name were afraid of 
them.| Signal indications of the alarm felt, 
even by the most powerful kings, are seen in 
the submission of Epiphanes to the dictation 
of Popillius (Liv. xlv. 12) and the murder of 
Hannibal by Prusias at the first hint that 
Rome was displeased at his harbouring her 
enemy (#5. xxxix. 51). 


13. evhom they would help to a kingdom, those 
reign.) From about the year B.c. 169 Rome 
acted as arbiter among the rival claimants of 
the Egyptian throne. In Asia Minor, from 
the date of the battle of Magnesia (B.c. 190) 
her influence was frequently employed to 
establish or displace monarchs. Alexander 
Balas owed his throne in a great measure to 
the hostility of Rome towards Demetrius. 
Nicomedes II. of Bithynia, Ariarathes V. of 
Cappadocia, and others, succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves, because Rome favoured 
their claims. 
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13 Also that, whom they would 
help to a kingdom, those reign; and 
whom again they would, they dis- 
place: finally, that they were greatly 
exalted : 

14 Yet for all this none of them 
wore a crown, or was clothed in 
purple, to be magnified thereby : 

15 Moreover how they had made 
for themselves a senate house, where- 
in three hundred and twenty men sat 


14. Yet for all this none of them wore a 
crown.| ‘To an Oriental this seemed the 
most extraordinary fact of all—royal power 
exercised, yet the insignia of royalty carefully 
eschewed—the State everything, the indi- 
vidual nothing. Crowns of gold were con- 
tinually sent to Rome as acknowledgments of 
sovereignty by the Eastern communities 
(Polyb. xxil. 17, § 4; xxiv. 1, §75 xxviii. 18, 
§ 3, &c.). These, however, were not appro- 
priated by any individuals, but went into the 
public treasury. 

or was clothed in purple.| Purpletirstappears 
as a specially roya/ colour in the Book of Judges, 
where we hear of the “purple raiment that 
was on the kings of Midian ” whom Gideon 
slew (Judg. vii. 26). It does not appear to 
have been worn by the Assyrian monarchs, 
but was first brought into general repute by 
being selected for their wear by the Median 
kings (Xen. ‘Cyrop.’ i. 3, § 2). From the 
Medes the Persians adopted it (sbid. viii. 3, 
§ 13); and from them it passed to the Greco- 
Macedonians (Q. Curt. ‘ Vit. Alex. Magn.’ 
vi. 6), and ultimately to the Romans. 
Though no Roman of the times of the re- 
public clothed himself in purple habitually, it 
was an ordinary colour of the pa/udamentum 
or general’s cloak, the emblem of supreme 
command. 


15. a senate house, wherein three hundred and 
twenty men sat.| The number of the Roman 
Senate was at no time legally fixed at three 
hundred and twenty members. The original 
number was roo (Liv. i. 8)—the complete 
number under the monarchy, 300 (Dionys. 
Hal. ii. 67; Liv. it. 1). No further augmen- 
tation was formally made until the dictator- 
ship of Sulla, when he arbitrarily increased 
the Senate to between 500 and 600. Our 
author’s estimate of 320 may be a simple 
mistake, or it may have arisen from the fact 
that in his time the actual number, including 
the two classes of full senators and persons 
having a right to a seat from their having 
served certain offices, was commonly about 
320. (See Dr. W. Smith’s * Dict. of Gk. and 
Rom. Antiq.’ p. 1018; 2nd edit.) 


- in council daily, consulting alway for 
—— the people, to the end they might be 
well ordered : 

16 And that they committed their 
government to one man every year, 
who ruled over all their country, and 
that all were obedient to that one, 
and that there was neither envy nor 
emulation among them. 
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[v. 16—18. 


17 In consideration of these things, Bc ! 
Judas chose Eupolemus the son of “* | 
John, the son of Accos, and Jason the 
son of Eleazar, and sent them to 
Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with them, 

18 And to intreat them that they 
would take the yoke from them; 
for they saw that the kingdom of 


daily.| ‘This statement is also inaccurate. 
The Senate sat regularly, only on the Calends, 
Nones, and Ides of each month (Cic. ‘ Ad 
Q. Fratrem,’ ii. 13); though extraordinary 
meetings might be convoked, on any day that 
was not nefastus, by the proper magistrate. 
Continuous sittings occurred only in the 
month of February, when audience was given 
to foreign ambassadors de die in diem; but 
this practice belongs only to the last period 
of the Republic. It may, however, have mis- 
led the writer. 


16. they committed their government to one 
man every year.| Another mistake, but one 
which foreigners were not unlikely to make. 
The two consuls were ordinarily required 
Sortirt provincias, “to cast lots for their re- 
spective provinces;” and their spheres were 
for the most part not only distinct, but distant 
one from the other. The Orientals would 
never be brought into contact with more than 
one consul at atime. It Is unnecessary to 
suppose a reference to the temporary and 
occasional dictatorship. 


there was neither envy nor emulation among 
them.| This view of the Roman polity is far too 
rose-coloured. In addition to the old rivalry 
of patrician and plebeian, and the constant 
struggle between consuls and tribunes, there 
was not infrequently a jealousy felt by the 
consuls one towards the other, which seriously 
interfered with the right conduct of affairs. 
In the early part of the Second Punic War, 
the rivalry between Servilius and Flaminius, 
‘Emilius Paullus and Terentius Varro, had 
very disastrous consequences. Even a 
‘** Master of the Knights ” was occasionally a 
thorn in the side of a dictator (Liv. xxii. 14, 
27-29). 


§ 2. EMBASSY SENT BY JUDAS TO THE 
ROMANS, AND TREATY CONCLUDED 
BETWEEN THE TWO NATIONS. 


17-30. The determination of Judas to ask 
the aid of Rome was a piece of worldly policy 
which seemed prudent at the time, and which 
for many years had no ill consequences, but 
which implied a lack of simple earnest faith, 
and which ultimately led to the destruction 
of the Jewish state. Humanly speaking, and 


apart from a miraculous deliverance, Rome 
must no doubt have in the end absorbed the 
Israelite community: but it is to be regretted, 
for the sake of Judas himself, with his general 
nobility of character, that he was not above 
“trusting to an arm of flesh,” and calling ina 
foreign power to give the help which could 
only have been given effectually by Jehovah. 
The history of his own nation might have 
warned him how fatal was the step he took. 
The appeals of Ahaz to Tiglath-pileser 
¢ Kings xvi. 7), and of Hezekiah to Mero- 

ach-Baladan (#4. xx. 13), had produced the 
most unfortunate results. A protector natu- 
rally becomes a sovereign. Had Judas known 
a little more of the real history of the Roman 
State, he would have recognised the fact, that 
he was calling in the wolf to mount guard 
over the sheep. As it was, he appears to have 
been deceived by the conduct of Rome to- 
wards Eumenes, which seemed disinterested, 
and which had vastly aggrandized the kingdom 
of Pergamus. (See w. 8.) 


17. In consideration of these things.] These 
words are interpolated by our translators. 
The Greek has simply xai—the original had 
doubtless the mere.vau connective. 


Judas chose Eupolemus . . . and Jason. 
It has been remarked (Stanley) that these 
names are Greek, and inferred that “ Judas. 
with his usual sagacity, chose his envoys, not 
from the stricter, but from the free-minded 
section of his nation.” 


the son of John.) This John is mentioned 
in 2 Macc. iv. 11, as having been the interme- 
diary by means of whom special privileges 
had been obtained for the Jews from Anti- 
ochus the Great. His son, Eupolemus, is 
identified by some with the writer on Jewish 
history, so largely quoted by Alexander Poly- 
histor. (See the fragments of Polyhistor im 
C. Miiller’s ‘Fr. Hist. Graec.’ vol. ii.) 


Accos.] This is the Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew Hakkoz, or Hakkots, a common 
priestly name (1 Chr. xxiv. 10; Ezra iL 61; 
Neh. iti. 4, 21). 

18. to intreat them that they would take 


the yoke from them.] The embassy was 
probably sent before the defeat of Nicanor, 


v. 19—24.] 


the Grecians did oppress Israel with 
servitude, 

19 They went therefore to Rome, 
which was a very great journey, and 
came into the senate, where they 
spake and said, 

20 Judas Maccabeus with his bre- 
thren, and the people of the Jews, 
have sent us unto you, to make a 
confederacy and peace with you, and 
that we might be registered your 
confederates and friends. 

21 So that matter pleased the 
Romans well. 


when the cause of the patriotic party seemed 
well-nigh desperate. 


the kingdom of the Grecians.} Ie. the 
Greco-Macedonian kingdom established in 
Syria under the Seleucidz. 

19. They went therefore to Rome, which 
was @ very great journey.| The journey 
had to be miata by ra and towed the line 
of the coast, except that the A’gean and the 
Adriatic might be crossed at their mouths, 
the former by way of the Cyclades, or of 
Cnidus, Carpathus, and Crete, the latter from 
Corcyra to lapygia. The voyage of St. 
Paul from Caesarea to Puteoli seems to have 
taken about six months; but half of this time 
was spent at Melita. Three months was 
probably about the usual time spent in the 
passage. 

and came into the senate.| The practice 
of introducing foreign ambassadors into the 
Senate, and allowing them to for them- 
selves, is well attested by the classical writers 
(Liv. vii. 20; viii. 1, 5, &c.; Polyb. xxxi. 6, 
143 Xxxli. 1, 7, 34, &c.; Cic. ‘Ad Q. Fra- 
trem’, ii. 13, &c.). It was the established 
usage during the entire period of the Re- 
public. 


avbere they spake and eae Literally, 
‘‘where they answered and said.” But our 
translators are probably right as to the 
meaning. See the comment on ch. ii. 17. 


20. Judas Maccabeus, ¢o’c.} It must not be 
su that this is all that the ambassadors 
said. No doubt, they fully stated their case, 
and recommended the alliance by all the 
ot ea which they thought likely to be 

ectual. But the sum of all was the request 
to be inscribed on the list of Rome’s allies. 
We are not to suppose that there was an 
Official “ register ;” the names and number of 
the allies were known by means of the treaties 
preserved in the Tabularium of the Capitol. 


22. thes is the copy of the epistle which 
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22 And this is the copy of the BC 


epistle which the senate wrote back 
again in tables of brass, and sent to 
Jerusalem, that there they might have 
by them a memorial of peace and 
confederacy : 

23 Good success be to the Romans, 
and to the people of the Jews, by sea 
and by land for ever: the sword also 
and enemy be far from them. 

24. If there come first any war 
upon the Romans or any of their 
confederates throughout all their 
dominion, 


the senate wrote back again.| ‘The reply of 
the Senate was to send back a duplicate copy 
of the treaty, which they formally concluded 
with the Jewish ambassadors, for the Jews to 
preserve in their own archives, while they 
retained another similar document themselves. 
Duplicate treaties on plates of metal were as 
old as the time of Rameses the Great 
(B.C. 1350), whose treaty with the Hittites in 
his twenty-first year was inscribed on two 
tablets of silver (‘Records of the Past,’ 
vol. iv. pp. 27-32). 


in tables of brass.| Rather, “on tablets of 
bronse.” The custom of inscribing treaties on 
bronze tablets was ancient at Rome. Polybius 
says that the various treaties between Rome 
and Carthage, commencing with the one con- 
cluded in the first year ofthe Republic, were 
preserved to his day in the Capitol ev 
adx@paos (iii. 26, §1). Dionysius states 
that the laws of the Twelve Tables were 
engraved on brazen pi oTnAats xadxais, 
x. 57); and Pollux says that laws of all kinds, 
both sacred and profane, were inscribed simi- 
larly (viii. 128). 


23. Good success be to the Romans, and to 
the people of the Jews.) A translation, as 
has been well noted (Grimm), of the old 
Roman formula, “Quod bonum, faustum, 
felixque sit populo Romuno et genti Judz- 
a with which the treaty would naturally 


24-30. We have here a specimen of the 
sort of treaty which Rome was at all times 
ready to conclude with any independent 
power, beyond the line of ‘her frontiers, but 
within the sphere of her activity. To such 
powers she was always ready to promise pro- 
tection and assistance, in return for an engage- 
ment on their part, to help her with a con- 
tingent when required (v. 25), and to ren- 
der no aid to her enemies (v. 26). A stu- 
dious appearance of equity and moderation 
is observable in such documents. See the 
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25 The people of the Jews shall 
help them, as the time shall be ap- 
pointed, with all their heart : 

26 Neither shall they give any 
thing unto them that make war upon 
them, or aid them with victuals, 
weapons, money, or ships, as it hath 
seemed good unto the Romans; 
but they shall keep their covenants 
without taking any thing there- 
tore. 

27 In the same manner also, if 
war come first upon the nation of 
the Jews, the Romans shall help 
them with all their heart, accord- 
ing as the time shall be appointed 
them: 

28 Neither shall victuals be given 
to them that take part against them, 
or weapons, or money, or ships, as. it 
hath seemed good to the Romans ; 


three treaties with Carthage given by Poly- 
bius (ili. 22, 24, and 25). 


25. as the time shall be appointed.\ I.e. on 
the day, and in the manner that Rome shall 
appoint. Rome would not always, nor indeed 
very often, ask aid. 


with all their heart.| Literally, “with a 
full heart ”—+.e. heartily and zealously. 


26. Neither shall they give any thing.|] A 
common stipulation, generally expressed more 
briefly by the phrase, “nulla ope juvato,” or 
“neu commeatu, neu qua alia ope juvato.” 
(See Liv. xxxvili. 11, 38, &c.) 


as it hath seemed good unto the Romans.| 
These words seem to imply that Rome had a 
list of “ contraband of war” extending beyond 
the four items enumerated, which are given as 
suggestive, not as exhaustive. The Jews 
were not to supply to nations at war with 
Rome any of the articles on the Roman list. 


without taking any thing therefore.| With- 
out expecting to be paid for it. 

28. without deceit.) The Latin form was, 
no doubt, “sine dolo malo.” (Comp. Liv. 
XXXVI. 11.) 

30. Hoavdeit, d'c.| This was a supple- 
mental clause, and is therefore separated off 
by the parenthetic v. 29 from the rest of 
the treaty. Such a power to add to, or take 
from, the provisions of treaties by mutual 
agreement was often provided, though occa- 
sionally it gave rise to suspicion and complaint 
(Thucyd. v. 23, 29), as do “secret clauses” 
in modern treaties. 
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[v. 25—32, 


but they shall keep their covenants, 8c 
and that without deceit. ae 

29 According to these articles did 
the Romans make a covenant with 
the people of the Jews. 

30 Howbeit if hereafter the one 
party or the other shall think meet 
to add or diminish any thing, they 
may do it at their pleasures, and 
whatsoever they shall add or take 
away shall be ratified. 

31 And as touching the evils 
that Demetrius doeth to the Jews, 
we have written unto him, saying, 
Wherefore hast thou made thy yoke 
heavy upon our friends and confede- 
rates the Jews? 

32 If therefore they complain any 
more against thee, we will do them 
justice, and fight with thee by sea 
and by land. 


§ 3. THREATENING MESSAGE SENT BY 
ROME TO DEMETRIUS. 


31-32. If the treaty was to give any m- 
mediate relief to the Jews, it was n 
that the fact of its conclusion should be not- 
fied to Demetrius. Rome gave the notifica- 
tion in the rudest and bluntest way. Ever 
since Magnesia, she had domineered over the 
Syrian kings; and Demetrius was especially 
odious to her, since he had assumed the 
crown without her authorisation, and against 
her wishes (Polyb. xxx. 19-23). 


31. we have written unto him, saying.| Here 
again we are not to suppose that the writer 
gives the entire rescript. Though the forms 
of ancient diplomacy were simpler and more 
direct than those which prevail at the present 
day, still for the most part proposals, and 
even commands, were wrapt up in a number 
of unmeaning phrases, which softened them to 
the recipient. Here, the main thing was to 
intimate that the status of the Jews was 
changed—they had become “ friends and con- 
federates” of the Romans, Rome therefore 
could not suffer them to be oppressed. But 
the question, “ Wherefore hast thou made thy 
yoke heavy ?” &c., can scarcely have been put 
so barely as it is expressed in the text. 

32. If therefore they complain any more.] 
Rather, “if they apply to us any more.” 
The application would, of course, involve a 
complaint. 

ave will. . . fight with thee by sea and ly 
fand.| “Terra marique pugnabimus contra 
te.” ‘This was at least explicit. Demetrius was 


v. I—3] I. MACCABEES. IX. 
C. CHAPTER IX. 


B. 
cir. 163. 
— 1 Alcimus and Bacchides come again with new 
Sorces into Fudea. 7 The army of Fudas flee 
Srom him, 17 and he 1s slain. 30 Fonathan 
as 3% his place, 40 and revengeth his brother 
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sent Bacchides and Alcimus into the B.C. 
land of Judea the second time, and “<<” 
with them 'the chief strength of his aa 
host : wing. 


Sohn’s quarrel. 55 Alimus is plagued, 2, Who went forth by the way that 
and re - 70 Bacchides maketh peace with \eadeth to 'Galgala, and pitched their Or 
JORALhAN. 


tents before Masaloth, which is in 
Arbela, and after they had won it, 
they slew much people. 


Biel oe metrius heard that Nicanor and 
vsend. his host were slain in battle, 'he 


3 Also the first month of the hun- 


told what he had to expect. Rome, however, 
was in no hurry to carry out her threats. She 
had numerous wars on her hands, and waited 
with more prudence than boldness until the 
appearance of a pretender to the Syrian 
crown enabled her to wreak her vengeance 
on Demetrius without risking too much. 
Sass ch. x. 1-50.) Meanwhile the Jews suf- 
ered at the hands of the Syrians as much as 
ever, or even more grievously (ch. ix. 1-66). 


CHAPTER IX. 


§ 1. RENEWED ATTACK UPON JUDZA BY 
BACCHIDES AND ALCIMUS—DEFEAT OF 
Jupas AT ELEASA—His DEATH AND 
BURIAL. 


1-22. The application to Rome was made 
too Jate to be of any service to Judas. While 
_his ambassadors were on their way to Italy, 
Demetrius made a fresh effort. Nicanor 
being dead, Bacchides was a second time 
intrusted with the command, and Alcimus, 
whom the Hellenizing party among the Jews 
acknowledged as High Priest, accompanied 
him. The “strength” of the Syrian army 
(wv. 1)—twenty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse (v. 4)— was sent into 
Palestine, Masaloth was taken (wv. 2), and 
Judas challenged to an engagement. As at 
Adasa against Nicanor (ch. vii. 40), SO now, 
Judas was unable to muster more than 
3000 men (wv. 5); and these were so fuaint- 
hearted that their number continually di- 
minished by desertions, until no more than 
800 were left. ‘The inclination of these 800 
was to retire (vw. 9), and probably to dis- 
perse; but Judas would not hear of such an 
end to all his efforts, and preferred to resist 
to the last. With his small band he engaged 
the hosts of Syria at Eleasa, not far from 
Jerusalem, and, after a battle which lasted all 
day, and which seemed at one time about to 
terminate in his favour (v. 15), he suffered 
complete defeat, and with the greater part 
of his troops was slain (wv 18). His two 
most famous brothers, Jonathan and Simon, 
obtained possession of his body, and buried 
him in his ancestral sepulchre at Modein, 
with a funeral ceremony which lasted “ many 


days” (wv. 20). Such was the heroic end 
of the first and greatest of the Maccabees, the 
life and soul of the insurrection during the 
space of seven years. 


1. Nicanor and his host were slain in battle.) 
Compare ch. vii. 43, 44, where we learn that 
the greater part of the host escaped. 


he sent Bacchides and Alcimus ... the 
second time.| On the previous sending of 
Bacchides and Alcimus, and their respective 
positions, see ch. vil. 8, 9, and the comment 
ad loc. 


the chief strength of his bost.| Literally, 
“the right wing.” This is explained to mean 
the half of the Syrian army which guarded the 
countries on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
(Compare ch. iii. 32-37.) The strength: of 
that division had, however, been seven thou- 
sand horse and forty thousand foot a few 
years previously (ch. ili. 39). 


2. by the way that leadeth to Galgala.| 
‘“‘ Galgala” seems to be the same as “ Galilee ”’ 
(Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii, 11); and the mean- 
ing 1s, that the expedition was sent by land, 
and entered Palestine on the north, not (as 
former ones) by sea to the western coast. 
(See ch. ili. 40; vi. 315 &c.) 

Masaloth.|) tis conjectured that “ Masa- 
loth” represents the cave-region only to be 
reached by steps (s7’si//oth) on the north side 
of the Wady-el-Humam, near Irbil (Arbela), 
which was anciently used as a sort of fortress, 
and which inthe time of Herod stood a long 
siege (Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud.’ 1. 16, § 4). See 
Stanley’s ‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. i. p. 324, 
note * Certainly the campaign described in 
this verse, which must have belonged to the 
close of the rg1st year, appears to have been 
quite distinct from that of the 152nd year, 
which was in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 


in Arbela.| Arbela is usually spoken of as 
a village, or town; but here the name must 
designate a tract. (Compare the double use 
of the word “Samaria.”) The tract would 
seem to be that immediately south of the 
Wady-el-Humam, on the west coast of the 
Sea of Galilee, where the name Arbela still 
lingers in the modern “ Irbid” or “ Irbil.” 
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camped before Jerusalem : 
4 From whence they removed, and 


battle pressed upon him, he was sore 
troubled in mind, and much distressed, 


FOr ve, Went to ‘Berea, with twenty thou- for that he had no time to gather 
Joseph. sand footmen and two thousand them together. 


horsemen, 

5 Now Judas had pitched his tents 
at Eleasa, and three thousand chosen 
men with him : 

6 Who seeing the multitude of 
the other army to be so great were 


8 Nevertheless unto them that re- 
mained he said, Let us arise and go 
up against our enemies, if peradven- 
ture we may be able to fight with 
them. 

g But they dehorted him, saying, 


sore afraid; whereupon many con- I We fol- 


veyed themselves out of the host, 
insomuch as there abode of them no 


We shall never be able: "let us now jw tere 
rather save our lives, and hereafter the 
we will return with our brethren, and Copy. 


more but eight hundred men. 
7 When Judas therefore saw that 


fight against them: for we are but 
few. 


S. the first month of the hundred fifty and 
second year.| The 152nd year of the Seleu- 
cidz in October B.c. 161, according 
to Clinton. The “first month” is, however, 
in all probability, the first month of the Jews 
— April B.c. 160. 


they encamped before Jerusalem.| Without, 
it would seem, encountering any resistance. 
Ewald supposes that the Jews were surprised 
as they were keeping the Passover (‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. p. 323); but Grimm points out 
that chronological considerations (see ch. vii. 
49) make it impossible that the appearance 
before Jerusalem can have taken place until 
the later part of the month Nisan, when the 
Passover would have been completed some 
weeks. Judas seems certainly to have been 
taken off his guard. Perhaps he supposed 
that the defeat and death of Nicanor had 
secured for Israel a time of quiet. 


4. From whence they removed, and went to 
Berea.| Berza is probably the modern Bired, 
which is the ancient Beeroth, situated about 
ten miles north of Jerusalem on the road to 
Samaria. The removal of Bacchides, from 
the near vicinity of Jerusalem to a place ten 
miles distant, must have been the result of 
intelligence that Judas was collecting a re- 
lieving army, which might threaten the com- 
munications of the Syrians, and place them 
between two dangers. Bacchides must have 
felt it necessary to deal with Judas first. 


with twenty thousand footmen and two 
thousand horsemen.| A moderate number, 
compared with others previously mentioned 
(ch. iti. 393; iv. 28; vi. 30). It may well be 
accepted as authentic. 

6. Judas had pitched ... at Eleasa.) A 
site called “TIlasa” has been found in the 
near vicinity of Bir-ez-Zeit: and this is now 
thought to be “ Eleasa.” (See the ‘ Quarterly 


Statement’ of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for Jan. 1881, p. 45.) It commands “the 
narrow pass through which the road from 
Samaria to Jerusalem leads in the vicinity of 
Ain-el-Haramiyeh.” 

three thousand chosen men with bim.| The 
same number as at Adasa (ch. vil. 40) against 
Nicanor—perhaps as many as the nature of 
the ground permitted—certainly not as many 
as he was able to collect in the time (Ewald), 
since they were “ picked men ”—i.c. carefully 
selected out of a greater number. 


6. Who seeing the multitude . . . were sore 
7 ge It is not clear why this was so, since 
the soldiers of Judas were accustomed to 
contend against greater odds than were now 
arrayed against them. Perhaps the presence 
of Alcimus with the enemy exercised a para- 
lysing influence—perhaps they experienced 
one of those unreasonable panics to which 
all troops are from time to time subject. 
Had the 3000 ated stood their ground, 
there is no reason why the same successful 
result should not have been achieved at Eleasa 
as at Adasa. 


7. bis host shpt away.] Little by little his 
soldiers drew off, dispersed themselves, and 
retired to their homes. Had Judas acted 
with his usual promptness, this would scarcely 
have occurred. 


the battle pressed upon bim.| The enemy, 
that is, allowed him no respite, but sought by 
all means to force on a general engagement. 


8. Let us arise and goup.| Here the old 
spirit of the hero shews itself. (Compare ch. 
lil, 16-23; iv. 8-12, 29-34, &c.) It was his 
general system to take the offensive, however 
small his forces might be. 


9. they deborted bim.| Not for the first 
time. Compare ch. iii. 17. 


v, 1o—16.] 


B. C. 160. 


10 Then Judas said, God forbid 
that I should do this thing, and flee 
away from them: if our time be 
come, let us die manfully for our 
'Gr.¢ brethren, and "let us not stain our 
leave any honour. 


Siege 11 With that the host of Bac- 


pa chides removed out of their tents, and 


Should be stood over against ‘them, their horse- 
against, men being divided into two troops, 
tOr, se and their slingers and archers goin 
“: before the host, and they that march 
in the foreward were al mighty men. 
12 As for Bacchides, he was in the 
right wing : so the host drew near on 


10. if our time be come, let us die manfully. 
udas, it would seem, had a presentiment o 
is defeat and death. Never before had he 

been deserted by his troops ; never, probably, 
before had he fought at the head ee so small 
a company. Eight hundred to twenty-two 
thousand was a disproportion of numbers 
against which even his valour and strategic 
skill could not hope to obtain success. So, 
like Leonidas at Thermopylae, he made up 
his mind to die. 

_, 4et us not stain our honour.) Compare ch. 
I. 51, 64; ill. 3,93 V. 57, &C. 


ll. the bost of Bacchides removed out of 


their tents.| Rather, “the host of Judas.” 
So Grimm.) At the stirring words of 
udas, 4is host marched forth; whereupon 
“they,” ie. the Syrians, went out to meet 
them: with their horse (wv. 4) divided, as 
was usual, into two bodies, and placed no 
doubt at the extremity of either wing. The 
light-armed, archers and slingers, marched 
first, like the Roman Jastati; behind them 
came the mpwraywneorai, the strength of the 
army, like the Roman principes. (See Liv. 
viii. 8.) 

all mighty men.] Rather, “all the mighty 
men.” All the best soldiers were massed to- 
gether, and fought in the front rank of the 
phalanx, immediately behind the light-armed. 


12. Bacchides . . . was in the right wing.] 
An Oriental leader usually placed himself in 
the centre of his army (Herod. vii. 121; Xen. 
* Anab.’ i. 3, §6, 12; Arrian, ‘Exp. Alex.’ iii. 
11); but a Greek uently preferred to 
command one wing. Alexander the Great 
led the right wing in each of his three battles 
against the Persians (Arrian, ‘ Exp. Alex.’ i. 
14, $10; il. 9; iti. 12). 

the bost drew near.] Literally, “the phal- 
anx,” se. the main army of the Syrians, 
advanced against the enemy. 
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the two parts, and sounded their B.C. :60. 
trumpets. a 

13 They also of Judas’ side, even 
they sounded their trumpets also, so 
that the earth shook at the noise of 
the armies, and the battle continued 
from morning till night. 

14 Now when jude perceived 
that Bacchides and the strength of his 
army were on the right side, he took 
with him all the hardy men, 

15 Who discomfited the right 
wing, and pursued them unto the 
mount Azotus. 

16 But when they of the left 


on the two parts.| Rather, “with both 
divisions.” The Syrian army is regarded as 
formed of two divisions, a right wing and a 
left, without any centre. Both wings advanced 
simultaneously to the attack. 


13. the earth shook.| A common hyper- 
bole. (See 2 Sam. xxii. 8; Ezek. xxvi. ro, 
15; xxvii. 28, &c.) The concussion of the 
air causes men to feel as if the earth were 
trembling beneath them. 

the battle continued from morning till night.] 
This is a tangible and very important fact. 
Judas with his “little band” of eight hundred 
men was able to make head against the entire 
host of Syria, to resist and continue the com- 
bat during the whole day, “until night,” or 
rather, “until evening.” So prolonged a re- 
sistance of a mere handful of men to over- 
whelming numbers, in a position of no 
very great strength, is scarcely on record. 


14. when Judas perceived, &’c.} This in- 
cident is even more extraordinary than the 
prolonged resistance. There is, however, no 
reason for doubting it. After a combat of 
hours, which must have seriously diminished 
the number of his troops, Judas concentrated 
his efforts on the attack of the enemy’s right 
wing, where Bacchides was, and actually 
succeeded, “discomfited” it, and drove it 
from the field in headlong flight to a neigh- 
bouring mountain. 

all the hardy men.| Rather, “the valiant 
men ”—those who were most courageous. 


15. mount Azotus.| ‘The reading is un- 
certain. Some MSS. have “ Azara,” while 
Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ x. 11, §6) has “ Aza.” 
The mountain near Bir-ez-Zeit, to which the 
name At4ra now attaches, seems to be in- 
tended (Robinson, ‘Researches,’ vol. ii. p. 


264). 
16. when they of the left wing saw, G’e.] 
The Syrian left wing, sweeping before it the 
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B.C. 160. wing saw that they of the right wing 


26. 


@ch. 1% | 


were discomfited, they followed upon 
Judas and those that were with him 
hard at the heels from behind : 

17 Whereupon there was a sore 
battle, insomuch as many were slain 
on both parts. 

18 Judas also was killed, and the 
remnant fled. 

19 Then Jonathan and Simon took 
Judas their brother, and buried him in 
the sepulchre of his fathers in Modin. 

20 Moreover they bewailed him, 
and all Israel made great lamenta- 


few men whom Judas had not taken with 
him to make his attack, wheeled round in the 
rear of the Israelites, and fell on them from 
behind while they were still engaged with the 
right wing in front. The result was that 
they were crushed between the two masses. 


18. the remnant fled.| Very few indeed 
can have ales irk and they, probably, only 
under cover of the darkness, which by this 
time must have set in. (See v. 13.) 


19. Jonathan and Simon took Judas.| Ap- 
parently they had been in the fight, and seeing 
their brother fall they gave up resistance, 
contenting themselves with carrying off his 
body to Modein, which lay at no great distance 
from the battle-field. On the sepulchre of 
the Maccabee family at Modein, see ch. xiii. 
25-30, and the comment ad Joc. 


20. all Israel made great lamentation for 
bim.| Compare 2 Chr. xxxv. 24, and infra, 
ch. xiii. 26. Great public lamentations for 
their dead kings were not very usual among 
the Jews. They seem to have been reserved 
for such as were slain by a public enemy. 


and mourned many days.]| 
for Jacob lasted seventy days (Gen. l. 3), that 
for Aaron (Num. xx. 29) and for Moses 
(Deut. xxxiv. 8) thirty. Thirty days are 
also mentioned as the period for a solemn 
mourning by Josephus (‘ Bell. Jud. iii. 9, § 5). 

21. How is the valiant man fallen.] Com- 
pare the refrain in David’s lament for Saul 
and Jonathan—“ How are the mighty fallen !” 
(2 Sam. i. 19, 25, 27.) 

that delivered Israel.) Rather, “that was 
wont to deliver Israel.” The present par- 
ticiple has a frequentative force. 


22. the other things concerning Judas.|| Or 
“the rest of the acts of Judas.” Compare 
1 Kings xi. 41; xiv. 29; xv. 23, &c. The 
author has practi | these and similar pas- 
sages in his mind; but, instead of referring 
us to other sources of information for the 


The mourning 
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tion for him, and mourned many days, B C. :60 


saying, 

21 How is the valiant man fallen, 
that delivered Israel ! 

22 As for the other things con- 
cerning Judas and his wars, and 
the noble acts which he did, and his 
greatness, they are not written: for 
they were very many. 

23 @ Now after the death of Judas 
the wicked began to put forth their 
heads in all the coasts of Israel, and 
there arose up all such as wrought 


iniquity. 


remainder of Judas’ acts, as do the writers of 
Kings and Chronicles for those of their 
heroes, he simply declares, that they have not 
been written (by himself), since they were 
(too) many. He gives us no indication of 

uaintance with any other historian who 
had written concerning Judas. 


§ 2. INTERREGNUM AND APPOINTMENT OF 
JONATHAN TO BE GOVERNOR. 


23-30. The sudden death of Judas had 
left the patriotic party without a head. Three 
sons of Mattathias still survived: John, the 
eldest, who was comparatively ing un- 
distinguished ; Simon, the second, whom his 
father had recommended to be his brethren’s 
counsellor (ch. ii. 65); and Jonathan, the 
youngest, whom Judas had made his special 
companion in war (ch. v. 17, 24). No one 
of these could assert any clear right of pre- 
cedence over the others, and it would seem 
that no one of them preferred any claim at 
all. The leadership was the post of danger, 
and the post of danger was perhaps not 
coveted by any. Thus the death of Judas 
was followed by an interregnum, during 
which the. gel suffered grievously (vv. 
23-27). The scourge of famine was added 
to the horrors of persecution; and the afflic- 
tion was such as seemed almost unparalleled 
(v. 27). Under these circumstances the 
need of a leader became palpable, and the 
chief friends and counsellors of Judas assem- 
bled together to select one. Jonathan, though 
the youngest, was chosen, as the greatest 
captain, and, unanimously as it would seem, 
appointed to succeed his brother (wv. 28-30). 

23. the wicked began to put forth thar 
beads.| “The wicked ” are, not the heathen, 
but the idolatrous Jews, whom oe had 
kept in check (ch. vii. 24, 35), ‘They began 
now to raise their heads and “peep forth,” 
which is the exact meaning of éxxvrro. 


all such as wrought iniquity.] These are 


v. 24—33.] 
hC.160 24 In those days also was there a 
very great famine, ot reason whereof 
the country revolted, and went with 


Oo eke them. 

is cae 25 Then  Bacchides chose the 

“? wicked men, and made them lords of 
the country. 

26 And they made enquiry and 
search for Judas’ friends, and brought 
them unto Bacchides, who took 

Gr. 2 vengeance of them, and 'used them 
ecm, 


despitefully. 

27 So was there a great affliction 
in Israel, the like whereof was not 
‘446 since the time “that a prophet was 
not seen among them. 

28 For this cause all Judas’ friends 
came together, and said unto Jona- 
than, 
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we have no man like him to go forth 
against our enemies, and Bacchides, 
and against them of our nation that 
are adversaries to us. 

30 Now therefore we have chosen 
thee this day to be our prince and 
captain in his stead, that thou mayest 
fight our battles. 

31 Upon this Jonathan 60k the 
governance upon him at that time, 
and rose up instead of his brother 
Judas. 

32 But when Bacchides gat know- 
ledge thereof, he sought for to slay 
him. 

33 Then Jonathan, and Simon his 
brother, and all that were with him, 
perceiving that, fled into the wilder- 


eS A <A A a a ch OP ne a 


the same persons. ‘The second clause repeats 
and intensifies the first, but adds no new fact. 


24. was there a very great famine} On 
the liability of Palestine to famine, see Gen. 
xii. ro, xiii. 5, xlvil. 13; Ruth i. 1; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 1, &c. If the spring rains fail, there is 
no possibility of a crop; irrigation, except in 
the valley of the Jordan, being impracticable. 

tke country revolted, and went with them.| 
Ewald takes this to mean, that “the land 
itself deserted the holy cause, and was as false 

| and faithless as its children (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ 
vol, v. p. 324); but it may be doubted whether 
the prosaic paraphrase of Josephus—“ so that 
many through lack of provisions deserted to 
the Syro-Macedonians” — does not better 
express the writer's meaning. By ‘the 
country ” he intends “ its inhabitants.” 


25. Bacchides chose the wicked men.] 
Bacchides put idolatrous Jews in positions 
of authority all over the country. 


26. Judas’ Sriends.] “The early friends 
of Judas were,” as Ewald says, “ sought out, 
betrayed, mocked, and punishec Lk pemautey 
is “ mocked,” rather than “used despitefully.” 


27. since the time that a prophet qwas not 
seen.) Malachi was regarded as “the last of 
the Prophets.” His date is not altogether 
certain ; but upon the whole it appears most 
probable that he was contemporary with 
Nehemiah during the later portion of his 
governorship (B.C. 431-430). The expression 
used would thus mean, “for the last 270 
years.” 


30. to be our prince and captain. ] Rather, 
“our ruler and captain.” Jonathan, like 
Judas (ch. it. 66), is called dpyoy, “ruler ;” 


A poe. —Vel. IT. 


Simon is the first who bears the formal title 
of €Ovapxys, “ prince” (ch. xv. 1, 2). 


§ 3. WAR OF JONATHAN WITH BACCHIDES 
—HE AVENGES THE DEATH OF His 
BROTHER JOHN, AND DEFEATS TIIE 
SYRIANS AT THE JORDAN. 


31-49. The news of Jonathan's appoint- 
ment moved Bacchides to fresh efforts. He 
had slain Judas: could he slay the remaining 
sons of Mattathias, he hoped that the insur- 
rection would come to anend. He therefore 
once more took the field. Jonathan retreated 
before him into “the wilderness of Thecoé,” 
or the wild district south-east of Jerusalem, 
towards the Dead Sea. Here, encumbered 
with baggage and non-combatants, he sent 
these under the conduct of his brother John 
to be cared for by his friends (ch. v. 25), the 
Nabathzans, in their remote country near 
Petra. The line of their march is not clear ; 
but it appears that they were attacked on 
their way by a tribe of roving Arabs, called 
the Beni Jambri, who killed John, and took 
the convoy. Jonathan, to revenge his brother's 
slaughter, crossed the Jordan into the Beni 
Jambri territory, surprised a wedding party 
by an ambush, and was returning laden with 
booty, when he found his retreat cut off 
by Bacchides on the left bank of the river. 
Forced to risk an engagement, he was so far 
successful as to inflict on Bacchides the loss 
of a thousand men, and to make good the 
return of his own men to the right bank by 
means of their swimming the river. 


31. Jonathan - rose up instead of lus 
brother Judas.] Compare ch. iti. 1, where the 
same expression occurs. 
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B.C.260. ness of Thecoe, and pitched their 


1Or, tents by the water of the pool As- 
On 

when Bac- phar : 

chides we 34, "Which when Bacchides un- 
on the sab- derstood, he came near to Jordan 
jecame With all his host upon the sabbath 
near. day. 

Anta ib. 35 Now Jonathan had sent his 
13-aP-t- brother 'Fohn, a captain of the 
he migir people, to pray his friends the Na- 


ieave with bathites, ‘that they might leave with 
carriage, or, stuff. | 


33. the wilderness of Thecoe.| Theco€é is 
the same as “ Tekoah” or “ Tekoa” (2 Sam. 
Xiv. 2, xxii. 26; Neh. iit. 5, 27, &c.). It 
was a small town in Southern Judza, six 
miles south of Bethlehem. The site is rea- 
sonably identified with the modern Teku’a. 
“The wilderness of Thecoé” is the broad 
tract of high ground lying east and south-east 
of the city, which is at first a table-land, but 
breaks up into rugged and desolate mountains 
as it descends to the level of the Dead Sea 
(Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ vol. i. p. 486). Com- 
pare 2 Chr. xx. 20. 


the pool Asphar.] Aaxxos is not a natural 
pool, but a“ cistern” or“reservoir.” It is 
probable that there were many such in the 
Judzan hill-country, besides the well-known 
ones near Jerusalem. ‘The rain-water was 
stored in them. No other author mentions 
the Aaxxos ’Acdap. 

34. This verse appears to be an anticipa- 
tion of v. 43. The author was about to 
hasten from the account of Jonathan's en- 
campment at “the pool Asphar” to his en- 
agement east of the Jordan with Bacchides; 
but, on second thoughts, perceived that his 
narrative would scarcely be intelligible unless 
he explained the circumstances which had 
brought Jonathan to that locality. He there- 
tore interposed at this point the narrative of 
John’s death and the vengeance taken for it 
(vv. 35-42), which is a sort of long paren- 
thesis. 


near to Jordan.| This is a mistranslation 
—mépay tov "Iopdavov can mean nothing but 
“across the Jordan.” 


35. a captain of the people.| Rather, “in 
command of the camp- followers,” 
which is a common meaning of dyAos (Xen. 
‘ Anab.’ ill. 4, § 26; iv. 3, § 26, &c.). 


bis friends the Nabatbites.| Compare 
above, ch. v. 25, and see the comment ad /oc. 


their carriage.| Literally, “their baggage.” 
No doubt the wish was to. deposit with the 


Nabathzans all the impedimenta — women, 


children, camp-followers, baggage, &c. “Car 
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them their carriage, which was B.C. 160 
much, _ 

36 But the children of 'Jambri 
came out of Medaba, and took John, 
and all that he had, and went their 
way with it. 

37 After this came word to Jona- 
than and Simon his brother, that the 
children of Jambri made a great 
marriage, and were bringing the, 
bride from 'Nadabatha with a great aredete. 


0 Gr. 
Asmbri. 


riage” may stand, if it be taken in the sense 
of all that the army carried with it. 


36. the children of Jambri.| <A tribe not 
otherwise known—unless we suppose the 
Amorites to be meant.. Josephus has of 
*Apapaiou tracdes (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 1, § 2), and 
several MSS. read ’ApSpi or ’ApSpo for 
"lapSpi. At an early date the Amorites cer- 
tainly held portions of the Moabite country 
(Num. xxi. 31); and they may never have 
been wholly dis : 


Medaba.| ‘‘Medaba” appears as a Moabite 
town as early as the time of Moses (Num. 
xxi. 30). On the Moabite Stone it is said to 
have been taken by the Israelites under Omri, 
and held for forty years, after which the 
Moabites recovered it (‘Records of the Past,’ 
vol. xi. p. 166). Isaiah mentions it among the 
towns of Moab (Is. xv. 2). The place re- 
tains its name almost unchanged, and has 
been visited by many modern travellers. It 
is in the Belka, or down county, of Moab, 
about four miles S.E. of Heshbon. 


took Jobn.] It appears, by v. 42, that 
Join was not made prisoner, but slain. Per- 
haps he fell into the hands of the enemy when 
mortally wounded. 


all that he bad.| All the persons, and all 
the baggage, that he was conveying into the 
Nabathzan country. 


37. from Nadabatha.) “ Nadabatha” 
(Nada8a@) is known to us only from this 
passage. It was probably a small town, or 
village, in the Moabite country, or at any rate 
in the region east of Jordan. Josephus has 
“ Gabatha” (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 1. § 4)—a name 
equally obscure. 


with a great train.| The custom of es- 
corting a bride from her own home to the 
bridegroom’s house, is one practised com- 
monly in the East, and often involves the 
passage of “a great train.” The bridegroom 
is accompanied by a larger or smaller number 
of his intimate friends (Judg. xiv. 11), and 
frequently by a band of musicians (Jer. vil. 
34; xvi.9). The bride has her own atten- 


v. 38—45. | 


B.C. 160. train, as being the daughter of one of 


t Or, 
timbrels. 


_UOr, musi 


cians. 


the great princes of Chanaan. 

38 Therefore they remembered 
John their brother, and went up, and 
hid themselves under the covert of 
the mountain : 

39 Where they lifted up their 
eyes, and looked, and, behold, there 
was much ado and great carriage: 
and the bridegroom came forth, and 
his friends and brethren, to meet 
them with 'drums, and ‘instruments 
of musick, and many weapons. 

40 Then Jonathan and they that 
were with him rose up against them 
from the place where they lay in 
ambush, and made a slaughter of 
them in such sort, as many a down 


dants; and when the two parties unite, the 
entire procession is sometimes very numerous. 
The more wealthy and important the fami- 
lies to which the bride and bridegroom be- 


- long, the larger the accompanying train. In 


the present instance, both families were evi- 
dently of high rank, the bride especially, who 
was “the daughter of one of the great princes 
of Chanaan.” 


Chanaan.| The term is large enough to 
cover the Moabites (Judith v. 3), to whom 
the bride’s family probably belonged. By 
‘‘ great princes” we must understand leading 
men in the city to which the bride belonged. 


38. bid themselves under the covert of the 
mountain.| ‘The mountain region east of 
Jordan is in many places richly clothed with 
wood, and is very suitable for ambuscades. 
“‘ The traveller,” says Canon Tristram, “rides 
up and down deep concealed glens ; sometimes 
by a track meandering along the banks of a 
brook, with a dense fringe of oleanders.... 
Lovely knolls and dells open out at every 
turn, gently rising to the wooded plateau 
above. Then we rise to higher ground, and 
ride through zob/e forests of oak” (‘Bible 
Places,’ p. 322). 


39. there was much ado and great car 
riage.) Rather, “much noise and great 
convoy of baggage.” 


to meet them.| I.e. to meet the bride and 
her attendants, 


with drums.| Drums, shaped like a kettle- 
drum, were in use among the Syrians and 
other Oriental nations, and were much em- 
ployed in religious orgies of a wild and en- 
thusiastic character, such as those of Bacchus 
and Cybele. It is possible that they may 
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td 


/ 


dead, and the remnant fled into the B.C. 160. 


mountain, and they took all their 
spoils. 

41 Thus was the marriage turned 
into mourning, and the noise of their 
melody into lamentation. 

42 So when they had avenged 
fully the blood of their brother, they 
turned again to the marsh of Jordan. 

43 Now when Bacchides heard 
hereof, he came on the sabbath day 
unto the banks of Jordan with a 


great power. 
44 Then Jonathan said to his 


company, Let us go up now and 
fight for our lives, for it standeth not 
with us to day, as in time past : 

45 For, behold, the battle is be- 


have been also used on such an occasion as 
the bringing home of a bride. Or the word 
translated “drums” may here mean “tam- 
bourines,” which would almost certainly have 
been among the “instruments of music” 
employed. 


many weapons.| ‘The Easterns always go 
armed, and would think it especially necessary 
to carry arms when they were about to serve 
as escort fora bride. °OmAa will include both 
defensive and offensive arms, but scarcely 
“torches,” as Grimm supposes. 


40. fell down dead.) Literally, “fell 
wounded.” Compare ch. iil. 11. if 

says that the number of the slain was 400 
( Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 1, § 4). 

42. the marsh of Jordan.| “ Jordan over- 
floweth all his banks all the time of harvest” 
(Josh. iit. 15); and this overflow leaves a 
marshy tract on either side of the river for 
several weeks, more especially in the lower 
part of its course, near its entrance into the 
Dead Sea (Lynch, ‘ Expedition to Jordan and 
Dead Sea,’ p. 171; Robinson, ‘ Researches,” 
vol. ii. p. 502). Jonathan had to encamp in 
this marshy district. 


43. Bacchides... came... untothe banks 
of Jordan.| Bacchides, who had _ already 
crossed the river (v. 34)—probably by a ford 
higher up—interposed his army between the 
Jordan and the place where Jonathan was 
encamped, thus cutting off his retreat. 

on the sabbath day.| Under the notion, 
apparently, that the Jews would not fight on 
the sabbath (ch. ii. 32-38), or at any rate 
would not interfere with his troops taking up 
their position. 

45. the battle is before us and behind us.] 

2H 2 


osephus. 


468 


B.C. 160. fore us and behind us, and the water 


of Jordan on this side and that side, 
the marsh likewise and wood, neither 
is there place for us to turn aside. 

46 Wherefore cry ye now unto 
heaven, that ye may be delivered 
from the hand of your enemies. 

47 With that they joined battle, 
and Jonathan stretched forth his 
hand to smite Bacchides, but he 
turned back from him. 

48 Then Jonathan and they that 


The Syrians were in front, the Beni Jambri, 
burning for revenge, behind. The Jordan 
barred their progress both to the right and 
left, if they should attempt to avoid the host 
of Bacchides by making a circuit. In their 
rear lay marsh and jungle. The situation 
might well have seemed almost desperate. 


46. cry ye now unto heaven.| Compare 
ch. li. 18, 50; Iv. ro. The author avoids, as 
usual, the introduction of the name of God. 


47. he turned back from him.| Bacchides 
did not altogether decline an engagement. It 
would have been scarcely possible for him to 
do so, with the river directly at his back. But 
after a resistance in which he lost a thousand 
men (v. 49), he drew off his forces, probably 
towards the north, and left the passage of the 
river clear. Jonathan immediately took ad- 
vantage of the movement, and with his men 
swam the river. None of the Syrian host 
attempted to follow. 


§ 4. BACCIIIDES ESTABLISHES GARRISONS 
IN ALL THE CHIEF TOWNS OF JUD#A, 
AND TAKES THE SONS OF THE CHIEF MEN 
AS HOSTAGES— ATTEMPT OF ALCIMUS 
TO DISMANTLE THE TEMPLE, AND HIs 
DEATH — BACCIIDES RETURNS TO AN- 
TIOCH. 


50-57. Despite the slight success obtained 
by Jonathan over Bacchides at the Jordan, 
the fortunes of the insurrection were now at 
their lowest ebb. Bacchides was master of 
Jerusalem, and of all the more important of 
the Jewish cities. Alcimus, his creature, 
lorded it in the Temple. For the better re- 
pression of patriotic effort, the Svrian garri- 
sons were spread over the land. All men of 
note, suspected of disaffection, were compelled 
to give their sons as hostages for their good 
behaviour. Alcimus, the Hellenizing High 
Priest, began alterations in the Temple, which 
were probably intended to weaken it as a 
fortress, and perhaps to assimilate it to the 
Grecian model. ‘The patriots made no head ; 
they were weak and scattered ; they appeared 
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were with him leapt into Jordan, and B.c. x 
swam over unto the farther bank: ~ 
howbeit the other passed not over 
Jordan unto them. 

49 So there were slain of Bac- 
chides’ side that day about ‘a thou-'‘*+ 
sand men. Josep. 

50 Afterward returned Bacchides "3! 
to Jerusalem, and ‘repaired the !0:,% 
strong cities in Judea; the fort in 
Jericho, and Emmaus, and Beth- 
horon, and Bethel, and Thamnatha, 


to have almost ceased to exist; and when, 
upon the death of Alcimus, tranquillity con- 
tinued undisturbed, Bacchides, regarding the 
Insurrection as put down, returned to Antioch, 
and left Judza to itself for two years. 


50. the fort in Jericho.) Jericho, one of 
the chief strongholds of the Canaanites, was a 
place of little importance under the inde- 
pendent Jewish monarchy, but rose to emi- 
nence after the return from the Captivity, 
and ‘became a favourite residence of Herod 
the Great. When Pompey took it, two 
forts, called “Threx” and “ Taurus,” com- 
manded its approaches (Strab. xvi. 2, § 40). 
Whether it was one of these that Bacchides 
now built is uncertain. 


Emmaus.| This is probably the place 
mentioned in ch. ili. 40, which afterwards 
became Nicopolis, and is now ’Amwas, about 
20 miles west by north of Jerusalem. 


Bethboron.| On the site of Beth-horon, 
see the comment on ch. lii. 16. 


Bethel.| Bethel, the southern seat of the 
idolatrous calf-worship instituted by Jero- 
boam, was attached to the kingdom of Judah 
by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 15) and re-occupied 
by some of the exiles who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 28), continuing thence- 
forth to be recognised as a Jewish city (Neh. 
xi. 31). It was, however, of small import- 
ance, and obtains no mention in the later 
Jewish history, except in the present passage. 


Thamnatha, Pharathoni.}] No comma 
should separate these words. The “ Tham- 
natha” here mentioned is distinguished 
from other cities of the same name by the 
epithet of  Pharathoni.” There was a Tim- 
nath-heres (Judg. ii. 9) or ‘Timnatheserah 
(Josh. xix. 50) in Mount Ephraim, where 
Joshua was buried (sd. xxiv. 30), and a Tim- 
nathah in the Philistine country, from which 
Samson took his wife (Judg. xiv. 1-5). The 
latter is mentioned, under the form of Tamna, 
in Sennacherib’s inscriptions. Timnatha- 
Pharathoni was probably distinct from both. 


Vv. 5I—57.] 
B.C. 


2c. Pharathoni, and 'Taphon, these did 
— he strengthen with high walls, with 


Tes? gates, and with bars. 
51 And in them he set a garrison, 
that they might work malice upon 
Israel. 
nim’ 52 He fortified also 'the city Beth- 


Sethsura. sura, and CGazara, and the tower, 
and put forces in them, and provi- 
sion of victuals. 

53 Besides, he took the chief men’s 
sons in the country for hostages, and 
put them into the tower at Jeru- 
salem to be kept. 

54 Moreover in the hundred fifty 
and third year, in the second month, 
Alcimus commanded that the wall of 


B. C. 159. 


Taphon.| Rather, “’Tepho” — probably 
identical with the “ Beth-Tappuah” of Josh. 
xv. §3, near Hebron, which is now “ Tefteh ” 
(Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ vol. ii. p. 70). 

51. in them.| Ie. “in each of them.” 


avork malice upon Israel.) Literally, “ be 
at enmity with Israel.” 


52. Bethsura and Gazara.| On “ Beth- 
sura,” see above, ch. iv. 61, and compare 
ch. vi. 26, 31, 50; on Gazara, or Gazera, see 
ch. iv. 15, and the comment ad Joc. 


the tower.] The Syro- Macedonian fortress 
in the city of Jerusalem (ch. i. 33-36; iit. 
453 IV. 415 vi. 18-24, 61). 

53. be took the chief men’s sons... for 
hostages.| A new stroke of policy, and one 
likely to prove very effective. {It had long 
been employed by the Romans (supra, ch. 
Vili. 7). 

54. in the hundred fifty and third year.] 
B.C. 160-159. The “ second month” is pro- 
bably the Jeaish second month, Zif or lyar, 
corresponding mainly with our May, and, as 
the Syro-Macedonian year began in October, 
would be May B.c. 159. 


Aleimus commanded that the wall of the 
inner court of the sanctuary should be pulled 
down.| The inner court of the sanctuary 
was that accessible to the Priests and Levites 
only. Its destruction would tend to oblite- 
rate the difference between clergy and laity, 
thus assimilating the Jews to their Grecian 
neighbours, among whom there was no such 
thing as a priest caste. At the same time, 
its destruction would tend to weaken the 
defences of the Temple, since each enclosing 
wall might be defended separately, and a 
besieged force would retreat from one court 
to another. The Temple, though in a certain 
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the inner court of the sanctuary B.C. 15> 
should be pulled down; he pulled = 
down also the works of the pro- 
phets. 

55 And as he began to pull down, 
even at that time was Alcimus 
plagued, and his enterprizes hindered : 
for his mouth was stopped, and he 
was taken with a palsy, so that he 
could no more speak any thing, nor 
give order concerning his house. 

56 So Alcimus died at that time 
with great torment. 

57 Now when Bacchides saw that 
Alcimus was dead, he returned to 
the king: whereupon ‘the land of ‘ch. 7-50. 
Judea was in rest two years. 


sense under Alcimus, who was now generally 
accepted as High Priest, seems to have been 
still viewed as probably, in the last resort, 
the fortress to which the patriots would 
gather, and where they would resist to the 
uttermost. 

be pulled down also the works of the 
prophets.) What these were is uncertain. 
The second Temple had been built by 
Zerubbabel under the guidance and en- 
couragement of Zechariah and Haggai (Ezra 
v. 1; vi. 143; Hag. i. 1, 12-14; Zech. iv. 6-10, 
&c.); but it is not clear that they had had any 

art in the arrangement of the plan of the 

uilding. Still, it may well be, that, at the 
distance of above 350 years, some special 
parts of the edifice were ascribed to them. 


55. And as be began to pull down, even at 
that time was Alcimus plagued.| The writer 
undoubtedly regards the death of Alcimus as 
God’s judgment upon him for his impiety in 
meddling with the time-honoured arrange- 
ments of the Temple building. He seems to 
have had a stroke of paralysis (émAnyn) ex- 
actly at the time when the workmen com- 
menced to carry out his alterations. His 
illness caused a stoppage of the works. 

his mouth was stopped.| Some obstruction 
of the power of speech is 2 common feature 
of paralysis. The affiiction of Alcimus was 
such that he could not even leave directions 
concerning his household affairs. 


56. Alcimus died. . . with great torment.] 
He died—as we should now express it—after 
severe sufferings. 


57. when Bacchides saw that Alcimus was 
dead, he returned to the king.| It is probable 
that Alcimus, like other renegades, had been 
more bitter against those who kept to the 
old faith, than the party to which he had 


B.C. 
cir. 157. 


—, 


58 Then all the ungodly men held 
a council, saying, Behold, Jonathan 
and his company are at ease, and 
dwell without care: now therefore 
we will bring Bacchides hither, who 
shall take them all in one night. 

59 So they went and consulted 
with him. 

60 Then removed he, and came 
with a great host, and sent letters 
privily to his adherents in Judea, that 


joined himself. He had, it would seem, 
stimulated the lukewarm zeal of Bacchides, 
and held him to the work of persecution. No 
sooner, therefore, was Alcimus dead, than 
the Syrian chief changed his policy, left the 
religious Jews in peace, and returned to 
Antioch. The result was a respite from 
suffering. “The land of Juda was in rest 
two years.” 


$5. Last EFFORTS OF BACCHIDES AND 
THEIR FAILURE—PEACE MADE BETWEEN 
BACCHIDES AND JONATHAN— JONATHAN 
RULES JUD/EA FROM MICUMASH. 


58-73. In Judea, left to itself, the pa- 
triotic party speedily revived, and obtained 
the upper hand. “ Jonathan and his company 
were at ease and dwelt without care ” (v. 58). 
All that they needed was to be let alone, and 
the nation would be sure to rally to them. 
But, in the space of two years (7. 57), this 
became fully evident to the opposite party, 
who saw that without external aid they were 
lost. Once more, therefore, they had re- 
course to Bacchides, and induced him, in 
B.c. 158-7, to make a fresh invasion, under 
promise that they would deliver Jonathan 
into his hands. But they were unable to 
redeem their pledge, and Bacchides. enraged 
at his failure, put fifty of them to death 
(v. 61). Still, he did not desist, but made a 
further attack. probably in B.c. 157-6, when 
he besieged the stronghold of Beth-basi, 
which the patriots had made their head- 
quarters. Deteated here by a combined 
movement, skilfully executed by Jonathan 
and Simon (a2. 65-68), he again vented his 
wrath on his supporters, by fresh executions 
(7. 69); and determined to yive up the 
struggle. “Though Bacchides alone is men- 
tioned, we must suppose Demetrius cognizant 
of all, and a party to the change of policy. It 
is a reasonable conjecture that Roman in- 
fluence was the main factor in producing the 
change, and that the agreement) between 
Jonathan and Bacchides (#2. 70-72) was the 
direct consequence of the treaty made by 
Judas with Rome (ch. vill, 17-30), and of 
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they should take Jonathan and those 8c. 


that were with him: howbeit they “= 
could not, because their counsel was 
known unto them. 

61 Wherefore they took of the 
men of the country, that were au- 
thors of that mischief, about fifty 
persons, and slew them. 

62 Afterward Jonathan, and Si- 
mon, and they that were with him, 
got them away to Bethbasi, which is 


the message sent to Demetrius, warning him 
against interference with Rome's allies (iid. 
31, 32). The new policy was probably in- 
augurated about B.c. 156. and for four years 
Jonathan governed Israel quietly from the 
ancient city at Michmash. 


58. the ungodly men.) Ie. the Hel- 
lenizing party. (See ch. il. 44; ili. 5, 8, &c.) 

Jonathan and his company are at ease, and 
dwell without care.| Literally, “dwell at 
ease and are trustful.” They had confidence 
in the good faith of Bacchides, and were, 
therefore, quite easy in their minds, expecting 
nothing hostile. 


who shall take them all in one night.| 
Apparently the design was to bring Bacchides 
with an army into the country secretly, and 
to make a night attack on Jonathan and his 
friends, whom it was expected to surprise and 
capture. 


60. Then removed he, and came.| Rather, 
“Then removed he, to come.’ The inten- 
tion, not its execution, Is stated. 


and sent letters.| Onstarting from Antioch, 
Bacchides wrote to his partisans in Judza, 
throwinz on them the duty of seizing Jonathan 
and his friends, which they had assigned to 
him (wv. 58). ‘This duty they were unable to 
execute, since their designs had got wind, and 
Jonathan was upon his guard. 


their counsel was known unto them.) Ie. 
the counsel of the Hellenizers was known 
to Jonathan and his friends. 


61. they took.] A new subject is to be 
supplied by the common sense of the reader, 
viz. “the Syrians.” The Syrians, disappointed 
at the failure of an enterprise, which had 
been represented as so easy, took vengeance 
on those who had deluded them by putting 
fifty of them to death. So Josephus (‘ Ant. 
Jud. xiii, 1, § 5). Grimm, however, and 
twald suppose that the executions were the 
work of Jonathan. 


62. Bethbast.] This is a wholly unknown 
site, and receives no light from the alternative 
reading of * Beth-alaga ” in Josephus (/.s. ¢.). 
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BC in the wilderness, and they repaired 
"=" the decays thereof, and made it 
strong. 
63 Which thing when Bacchides 
knew, he gathered together all his 
nears host, and sent word 'to them that 
sntry as Were of Judea. 


Hay 64 Then went he and laid siege 
‘4 against Bethbasi; and they fought 
against it a long season, and made 
engines of war. 
65 But Jonathan left his brother 
Simon in the city, and went forth 
himself into the country, and with a 
certain number went he forth. 
101, Ce = 66 And he smote 'Odonarkes and 
Phasiron in their tent. 
67 And when he began to smite 


them, and came up with his forces, 


Simon and his company went out of 


the city, and burned up the engines 
of war, 

68 And fought against Bacchides, 
who was discomfited by them, and 
they afflicted him sore : for his coun- 
sel and travail was in vain. 


The place was hae in some part of “the 
wilderness of Tekoa” (wv. 33). It had been 
fortified, but had fallen into decay. 


63. all his host.) Le. the “ great host ” of 
v. 60, which he had brought with him from 
Antioch. 
sent word to them that were of Judea.| 
To his partisans among the Jews—the 
Hellenizers. 
64. and made engines of war.| Bacchides 
had not expected a severe struggle, and had, 
therefore, not brought with him a. siege 
| train. He was consequently compelled to 
, set to work and make his own military 

engines. ‘This delay afforded an opportunity 
| to Jonathan. 

65. Jonathan left his brother Spnon, ts'c. 

onathan divided his forces. Le aving Simon 
in the city under the protection of walls, he 
took the post of danger, and “went out,” 
with the object of collecting a relieving army 
and so saving the place. The operation was 
completely successtul (wv. 66-68 ). 

evith a certain number.) Rather, * witha 
small number.” Compare Is. x. 19; Leclus, 
XVil. 2. 

66. be smote Odonarkes.) The MISS. 


his brethren, and the children of 


69 Wherefore he was very wroth 
at the wicked men that gave him 
counsel to come into the country, 
insomuch as he slew many of them, 
and purposed to return into his own 
country. 

70 Whereof when Jonathan had 
knowledge, he sent ambassadors unto 
him, to the end he should make peace 
with him, and deliver them the pri- 
soners. 

71 Which thing he accepted, and 
did according to his demands, and 
sware unto him that he would never 
do him harm all the days of his 
life. 

72 When therefore he had re- 
stored unto him the prisoners that he 
had taken aforetime out of the land 


of Judea, he returned and went his 
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; ; 
way into his own land, neither 'came 177-4 i¢ 
he any more into their borders. to come 


73 Thus the sword ceased from 
Israel : but Jonathan dwelt at Mach- 


ANY More. 


mas, and began to ‘govern the peo- ro 


ple; and he destroyed the ungodly 
men out of Israel. 


have either “ Odoarrhes”” or “ Odomera.” 


Neither form of the name is otherwise known : 
nor can it be determined whether an inde- 


pendent chief, or an officer in the service of 


Bacchides. Is intended. 

children of Phasiron.| One of the many 
desert tribes that are not otherwise known 
to us. 


69. fe sleav many of them. | Compare 
wv. 61, and for the readiness of Bacchides to 
massacre men in cold blood, see ch. vil. 19, 
74° Ch. 1%..:26. 


70. the prisoners.] Iie. those of the 
patriotic party whom he had previously 
arrested and held as prisoners. See vv. 26 
and 72. 


73. Jonathan dwelt at Machmas. “ Mach- 
mas” is undoubtedly the “ Michmash” of 
1 Sam. xiii. and xiv., where Saul and Jonathan 
defeated the Philistines. It Jay about seven 
miles north of Jerusalem, in a very strong 
position, on the northern edge of the great 
Wady Suweinit. Sennacherib occupied it on 
his first expedition against Hezekiah (Is. x. 
28): and it was among the places where 
the Jews re-established themselves on their 
return from the Captivity (Ezra i. 27; Neh. 
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cir. 15% 1 Demetrius maketh large offers to have peace 
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with Fonathan. 25 His letters to the Jews. 
47 Jonathan maketh peace with Alexander, 
50 who killeth Demetrius, 58 and marricth 

. the daughter of Plolemeus. 62 Fonathan ts 
sent for by him, and much honoured, 75 and 
prevaileth against the forces of Demetrius 
the younger, 84 and burnzth the temple of 
Dagon. 


N the hundred and sixtieth year 
Alexander, ‘the son of Antio- 
chus surnamed Epiphanes, went up 


vil. 31, xi. 31). The site is still known as 
“ Mukhmas”—a small and poor village. 
eae choice of Michmash indicates a 
eeling of insecurity, and a desire to establish 
himself in a position where he could not be 
casily surprised or overpowered. 


CHAPTER X. 


§ 1. ALEXANDER BALAS SETS HIMSELF. UP 
AS A RIVAL TO DEMETRIUS — BOTH 
PRINCES COURT THE FAVOUR OF THE 
JEWS, WHO DETERMINE TO SIDE WITH 
ALEXANDER. 


1-47. Rome had never cordially forgiven 
Demetrius his escape from her custody and 
seizure of the Syrian crown without her 
permission. She had actually acknowledged 
him as king, but she was glad of any oppor- 
tunity to do him an injury. In this spirit 
she had promised the Jews her protection 
(ch. vill. 22-32) about the year B.C. 160, and 
now in B.C. 153-2 she openly supported the 
pretensions of a Syrian, who assumed the 
name of Alexander, and claimed to be 
the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, to the Syro- 
Macedonian throne (Polyb. xxxiii. 16). Under 
her sanction he enrolled troops, allied himself 
with Attalus of Pergamus, Ariarathes of Cap- 
padocia, and Ptolemy Philometor, and landing 
at Ptolemais, on the coast of Palestine, assumed 
the title of king. Demetrius had rendered 
himself odious to a large number of his 
subjects ; he had become a habitual drinker, 
and was intoxicated during the greater part of 
each day (#béd. xxxtil. 14, § 1). Alexander's 
pretensions were consequently received with a 
considerable degree of favour; the Syrians were 
divided into two partics, and a civil war of 
some duration cnsucd. Under these circum- 
stances, it was natural that both parties should 
desire the friendslip of the Jews, and should 
endeavour to outbid each other in the offers 
which they made to Jonathan. The first 
offers of Demetrius are contained in vv. 3-6, 
those of Alexander in vv, 18-20, the second 
offers of Demetrius in vv. 25-45. These 
last were very tempting: but it was felt that 
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and took Ptolemais: for the people 
had received him, by means whereof 
he reigned there. | 

2 Now when king Demetrius 
heard thereof, he gathered together 
an exceeding great host, and went 
forth against him to fight. 

3 Moreover Demetrius sent letters 
unto Jonathan with loving words, so 
as he magnified him. 

4 For said he, Let us first make 


no dependence could be placed upon the king’s 
adherence to them, if he were successful. 
The Jews therefore threw in their lot with 
Alexander, and continued his firm adherents 
throughout the struggle (wv. 47). 


1. In the hundred and sixtieth year.] The 
160th Seleucid year commenced in October, 
B.C. 1§3, and terminated in October B.c. 152. 
The seizure of Ptolemais is thought to have 
taken placc in the first half of the latter year 
(Clinton, ‘F. H.’ vol. iii. p. 325). 

Alexander, the son of Antiochus.| It was 
natural that the Jews should accept this 
view of the matter, which even the Roman 
Senate did not shrink from endorsing with 
their authority (Polyb. xxxiii. 16,§ 9). But 
it is generally maintained by the classical 
writers, that there was in reality no such 
relationship between Alexander Balas and 
Epiphanes (Polyb. xxxiii. 16, § 10; Appian, 
* Syriac.’ § 67; Justin, xxxv. 1). Justin goes 
= far as to say that Balas was a man of low 

irth. 


and took Ptolemais.| On the situation of 
Ptolemais, see the comment on ch. v. 22. It 
was at this time, next to Seleucia, the most 
important city on the Syrian coast. 


the people bad received him.] Ie. the 
people of Ptolemais. 


2. Demetrius ... went forth against him 
to fight.) Justin (/. 5. ¢.) tells us that De— 
metrius shewed much courage and spirit in 
defending his crown. In the first battle 
which he fought with his antagonist he was. 
successful; and it was only when the forces 
of Egypt, Cappadocia, and Pergamus were 
brought into the ficld against him that be 
succumbed. Nearly two years elapsed be- 
tween the landing of Alexander at Ptolemais- 
and the defeat and death of his adversary. 


3. with loving words.] Literally, “ with 
peaceful words.” 


so as be magnified him.| Rather, “so as to 
magnify him.” That proposals of peace and” 
alliance should have been made to him by 
the great Syrian king was for the honour of 


B.C. 


Cie. 152. 
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B.C. 10 This done, Jonathan settled 3B.c. 


peace with him, before he join with 


’ Alexander against us : 

5 Else he will remember all the 
evils that we have done against him, 
and against his brethren and _ his 

ople. 

6 Wherefore he gave him autho- 
rity to gather together an host, and 
to provide weapons, that he a 
aid him in battle: he commanded 
also that the hostages that were in 
the tower should be delivered him. 

7 Then came Jonathan to Jeru- 
salem, and read the letters in the 
audience of all the people, and of 
them that were in the tower: 

8 Who were sore afraid, when 
they heard that the king had given 
him authority to gather together an 
host. 

g Whereupon they of the tower 


delivered their hostages unto Jona- - 


than, and he delivered them unto 
their parents. 


himself in Jerusalem, and began to 
build and repair the city. 

11 And he commanded the work- 
men to build the walls and the mount 
Sion round about with square stones 
for fortification ; and they did so. 

12 Then the strangers, that were 
in the fortresses which Bacchides 
had built, fled away ; 

13 Insomuch as every man left 
his place, and went into his own 
country. 

14 Only at Bethsura certain of: 
those that had forsaken the law and 
the commandments remained still : 
for it was their place of refuge. 

15 Now when king Alexander had 
heard what promises Demetrius had 
sent unto Jonathan: when also it 
was told him of ‘he battles and noble 
acts which he and his brethren had 
done, and of the pains that they had 
endured, 


diesen and raised him in the opinion of 
is neighbours. 


6. be gave him authority to gather together 
an bost.| Even in seeking their alliance, Deme- 
trius did not fail to maintain his sovereign 
rights as lord paramount over the Jews. His 
permission implied that they might not levy 
an army, or forge weapons, unless he gave 
them leave. 


the hostages that were in the tower.| See 
above, ch. ix. 53. 


7. Jonathan ... read the letters.) Jonathan 
summoned an assembly of the people, and 
invited the Syrian authorities who held “ the 
tower” to attend it. He then read aloud 
before them the letters which he had received 
from Demetrius. Their genuineness was at 
once admitted, and acted on. The hostages 
were given up. 


9. their hostages.| Rather, “the hostages.” 


10. Jonathan settled himself in Jerusalem.) 
Ie. removed from Michmash, and made 
Jerusalem the seat of his government. 


began to build and repair the city.| Instead 
of collecting troops and forging arms, as 
Demetrius had suggested, in order to come 
to his help against Balas, Jonathan considered 
primarily his own interests and those of his 
nation. These required the immediate re- 
novation of the Temple fortress, which had 


been much weakened by Lysias (ch. vi. 62) 
and Alcimus (ch. ix. 54). 


ll. the mount Sion.) Ie. the Temple 
mount. (See the comment on ch. iv. 37.) 


with square stones.| Rather, “squared 
stones” — stones hewn into a rectangular 
form. Ordinary fortifications were often con- 
structed of stones that were unhewn and of 
irregular shapes. 


12. the strangers.| The foreign garrisons, 
placed by Bacchides in the various strong- 
holds which he fortified in different parts of 
the country (ch. ix. 50-52). 


15. king Alexander... beard.| The im- 
portance of an alliance with the Jews had 
not occurred to Alexander at first. It was 
only when he heard of the offers made by his 
rival, that he woke up to an appreciation of 
the aid which it was in their power to render 
to the side whose cause they espoused. He 
was thus somewhat tardy in his application. 
He had it, however, in his favour,—1. That 
no bitter memories overshadowed his 
2. That there was no reason to doubt his 
good faith. It may also have been an im- 
portant circumstance in his favour that he 
was known to have the support of Rome, 
and that an alliance with him would certainly 
not injure the Jews with their Western pro- 
tectors. 


the battles and noble acts. which be and. 


federate. 

17 Upon this he wrote a letter, 
aud sent it unto him, according to 
these words, saying, 

18 King Alexander to his brother 
Jonathan sendeth greeting : 

19 We have heard of thee, that 
thou art a man of great power, and 
meet to be our friend. 

20 Wherefore now this day we 
ordain thee to be the high priest of 
thy nation, and to be called the king’s 
friend ; (and therewithal he sent him 
a purple robe and a crown of gold :) 


his brethren had done.] See above, ch. ili.-vii. 
and ch. ix. 


18. King Alexander to bis brother Jonathan. | 
The expression “ brother” wasa full acknow- 
ledgment of Jonathan’s independence and 
actual sovereignty. Demetrius had not gone 
nearly so far. We may fairly conclude that 
the concession, which was not a mere flattery 
(Grimm), had considerable weight in de- 
termining Jonathan to accept the alliance of 
Balas. 


19. We bave beard.| The plural of dignity 
was commonly affected by the Oriental kings, 
from an early, though not from the very 
earliest, date. ‘Traces of its use are found in 
Herodotus (i. 32, 35). But it scarcely seems 
to have become the ordinary form of speech 
until the time of which our author treats. 
(Compare ch. xi. 31-35, xili. 37-40, xv. 9; 
2 Macc. xi. 23-26, 28, 29, &c.) Even then 
it was frequently superseded by the first 
person singular. (See below, vv. 29-40, §2- 
56; xi.9, 10; xv. 3-6, &c.) 


20. we ordain thee to be the high priest of thy 
nation.| The Syrian kings, from the time of 
Epiphanes, had claimed the right of appoint- 
ing the Jewish High Priests from among the 
qualified persons, i.c. from among the de- 
scendants of Aaron. Epiphanes had appointed 
successively as High Priests Jason and Mene- 
laus, deposing Onias to make room for 
Jason, and Jason to make room for Menelaus 
(2 Macc. iv. 7-26). Demetrius had given the 
office to Alcimus (supra, vii. 9). Since the 
death of Alcimus in B.c. 159 (ix. 56) it had 
remained vacant, neither Jonathan nor any 
other person having ventured to assume the 
position, and Demetrius having made no fresh 
appointment. It now occurred to Balas, or his 
advisers, that it would be an excellent way of 


hundred and sixtieth year, at the feast 
of the tabernacles, Jonathan put on 
the holy robe, and gathered together 
forces, and provided much armour. 

22 Whereof when Demetrius 
heard, he was very sorry, and said, 

23 What have we done, that Alex- 
ander hath prevented us in making 
amity with the Jews to strengthen 
himself ? 

24 I also will write unto them 
words of encouragement, and promise 
them dignities and gifts, that I may 
have their aid. 


securing the favour of Jonathan to confer the 
office on him, since he could not but covet it, 
and his accepting it at the hands of Balas 
would be an acknowledgment of him as 
Syrian king. 

and to be called the king's friend.| See 
the comment on ch. ii. 18. 


a eal al robe and a crown of gold.| ‘The 
symbols of sovereignty. Compare ch. viii. 
14, and the comment ad Joc. 


21. in the seventh month.] ‘The seventh 
(Jewish) month, Ethanim or Tisri, corre- 
sponding with the latter part of September 
and the earlier of October, would: be the 
twelfth Syrian month of the year. The Feast 
of Tabernacles was on the fifteenth day of 
the month (Lev. xxili. 34). 


the holy robe.j Not the “purple robe” 
which Balas had sent him (v. 20), but the 
entire priestly dress (croAnv), as described in 
Ex. xxvill. 4-39. 

22. Demetrius .. was very sorry.| Lite- 
rally, “was grieved.” He saw that he had 
been outbid—he had missed a great oppor- 
tunity by not offering terms sufficiently liberal 
at once. Still, he hoped that it might not be 
too late to retrieve his error; and certainly 
the terms that he now submitted for the con- 
sideration of the people were sufficiently 
liberal. As Ewald observes, “there seems 
every reason to regard the document con- 
tained in vv. 25-45 of this chapter as genuine. 
and of high historical importance” (‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. p. 328, note *). It throws a 
large amount of light on the ordinary fiscal 
relations subsisting between the Syrian mon- 
archs and their Jewish subjects. 


24. promise them dignities.] Rather, “ pro~ 
mise them exaltation.” It was a general 
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16 He said, Shall we find such and require thee to take our part, and B.C. 

' another man? now therefore we _ keep friendship with us. Pee 
will make him our friend and con- 21 So in the seventh month of the © 1s2 


B.C. rsa. 


Vv. 25—30. | 


25 He sent unto them therefore 
to this effect: King Demetrius unto 
the people of the Jews sendeth 
greeting : 

26 Whereas ye have kept cove- 
nants with us, and continued in our 
friendship, not joining yourselves 
with our enemies, we have heard 
hereof, and are glad. 

27 Wherefore now continue ye 
still to be faithful unto us, and we 
will well recompense you for the 
things ye do in our behalf, 


elevation of their position among his subjects, 
rather than any special “ dignities” or offices, 
that Demetrius now offered. 

25. King Demetrius unto the people of the 
Jews.| The contrast between this address 
and that of Balas (wv. 18) is striking. De- 
metrius ignores Jonathan altogether, regard- 
ing him doubtless as pledged to his rival, and 
addresses himself to the “ people,” whom he 
perhaps hopes to separate from their leader. 
Throughout his whole long letter he makes 
no allusion to Jonathan’s existence. 


26. Whereas ye have kept covenants with 
us.) Rather, “your covenants.” As no overt 
act of hostility had been yet committed, De- 
metrius is able to assume the friendliness of 
the Jews towards himself, and their’ fidelity 
to the engagements which existed between 
him and them (ch. ix. 70-72). He thinks it 
prudent to take this line, as making it easier 
for them to revert to his alliance, if so dis- 


28. many immunities.| Literally, “ remis- 
sions.” (See the enumeration of them in 
VV. 29-31.) 

29. I free you, and for your sake I release all 
the Jews.| There is nothing corresponding 
to “for your sake” in the original. By “you” 
Demetrius means the Jewish community in 
Palestine; by “all the Jews,” all those settled 
in any part of his dominions. There were 
many thousands at Antioch. 


JSrom tributes.| Rather, “from the poll- 
tax.” In Oriental countries, a poll-tax (not 
necessarily the same for all) is always levied 
on all the inhabitants. It is ordinarily levied 
by the head men of each town and village, 
and remitted by them to the government. 
The Syro-Macedonians, and after them the 
Romans, kept up the immemorial practice 
(Luke xx. 22, xxiii. 2; Rom. xiii. 6). 

Srom the customs of salt.) Or “from the 


duty on salt.” The salt of Palestine was 
derived chiefly from the Dead Sea, where it 
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munities, and give you rewards. 

29 And now do I free you, and for 
your sake I release all the Jews, from 
tributes, and from the customs of salt, 
and from crown taxes, 

30 And from that which apper- 
taineth unto me to receive for the 
third part of the seed, and the half 
of the fruit of the trees, I release it 
from this day forth, so that they shall 
not be taken of the land of Judea, 
nor of the three governments which 


is formed naturally. Private persons were 
allowed to collect it, but had to pay a duty, 
of the nature of an excise, to the government 
before removing what they had collected. 
The effect was to raise the price of salt to 
the consumer generally. 


and from crown taxes.) Rather, “from 
the payment in lieuof crowns.” It had 
been customary for the subject-nations to make 
presents of crowns of gold to the reigning 
monarch on various occasions, as when he 
gained a victory, or recovered from an illness, 
or when they had any petition to ask of him. 
In course of time it was thought convenient 
to commute this irregular and voluntary pay- 
ment into a fixed sum due to the government 
annually, and known as qopos gredavirns 
( Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 3, § As or oredhavxoy 
réX\ecpa (Suidas), corresponding to the Ro- 
man aurum coronarium (Cic. ‘ Leg. Agr.’ ii. 22). 
This is the payment of which Demetrius 
offered the remission. 


30. And from that which appertaineth unto 
me to receive for the third part of the seed.] 
Rather, “for the third part of the crop.” 
Zope is used here for the “crop” or “ pro- 
duce,” as omdpos is more commonly (Herod. 
Iv. §3; Soph. ‘Philoct.’ 1. 706, &c.). In 
Oriental countries, as much as one-half of 
the produce is said to have been sometimes 
claimed -by the state (Mirkhond, ‘ Histoire 
des Sassanides,’ p. 372); and the same pro- 
portion was required of the Spartan helots 
(Tyrt. Fr. 5; Pausan. iv. 14, § 3). The pay- 
ment in kind had, under the Seleucida, beet 
commuted for 2 payment in money. 


and the half of the fruit of tke trees. 
Rather, ‘“‘and for the half,” &c. The tree- 
tax had been commuted, like the corn-tax. 
A tax on fruit-trees has been common im the 
East in all ages. (See Tabari, ‘Chronique,’ 
vol. il. p. 226; Magoudi, ‘ Prairies d'Or,’ vol. 
ii. p. 204.) 

the three governments which are added there 
unto.| Compare v. 38, and see also ch. xi. 
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B.C. 152. are added thereunto out of the coun- 


[v. 31—34. 


every one of the Jews, that were B.C. 152. 


try of Samaria and Galilee, from this 
day forth for evermore. 

31 Let Jerusalem also be holy and 
free, with the borders thereof, both 
from tenths and tributes. 

2 And as for the tower which is 
at ee [ yield up my authority 
over it, and give it to the high priest, 
that he may set in it such men as he 
shall choose to keep it. 

33 Moreover I freely set at.liberty 


carried captives out of the land of 
Judea into any part of my kingdom, 
and / will that all my officers remit 
the tributes even of their cattle. 

34 Furthermore / wi// that all the 
feasts, and sabbaths, and new moons, 
and solemn days, and the three days 
before the feast, and the three days 
after the feast, shall be all days of 
immunity and freedom for all the 
Jews in my realm. 


28, 34. It appears from ch. xi. 34, that 
these “governments” were named respec- 
tively Aphzrema, Lydda, and Ramathem 
(= Ramathaim). “ Aphezrema” is thought 
to be a Greek corruption of the Hebrew 
word “ Ephraim,” and to designate the most 
southern part of the Samaritan territory. 
prada must be the tract about that town, 
which lay on the edge of the plain of 
Sharon, north-west of Jerusalem. Rama- 
them is probably the tract about Rama- 
thaim, the city of Samuel's father (1 Sam. 
i, 1), the exact position of which is unknown. 
Under what circumstances these three dis- 
tricts had been detached from Samaria and 
added to Judza, we have no record; but the 
transfer had probably been made to punish 
some Samaritan rebellion. (See Ewald, ‘ Hist. 
of Israel,’ vol. v. pp. 227, 228.) 


and Galilee.| These words seem super- 
fluous, and are quite out of place here. Else- 
where the three districts are uniformly re- 
presented as Samaritan; and Galilee was too 
far off for any portion of it to have been 
attached to Judza at this period. If not 
the error of a scribe, accustomed to couple 
Galilee with Samaria, the words must be 
ascribed to an error on the part of the 
author. 


31. both from tenths and tributes. Rather, 
“and the tithes, and the taxes.” Jeru- 
salem was to be free of all payments to the 
crown, and so were to be the tithes collected 
for the support of the Levitical priesthood, 
and the taxes levied on the Jews by the native 
authorities for the support of the fabric and 
service of the Temple (Neh. x. 32-37). No 
deduction was to be made from either of 
these two sources of revenue for the benefit 
of the Syrian exchequer. 


32. as for the tower.] Compare ch. i. 
33-36; and see, in the present chapter, 
vv, 6-9. 

I... give it to the bigh priest.| De- 
metrius speaks as though he were ignorant 
who had assumed the office of High Priest, 


but concluded that the nation, under the 
circumstances, would set one up. There can 
be little doubt that he knew of Jonathan's 
elevation, and purposely ignored it. 


33. I freely set at liberty every one of the Jews 
that were carried captives.| This is a new 
point. In the wars between the Syrians and 
the patriotic party in Judea a large number 
of captives must have been made. These 
languished in confinement in various parts of 
the Syrian dominions. It was a tempting 
offer to the friends of the captives, that they 
should, all of them, be at once set free. 


I will that all my officers remit the tributes 
even of their cattle.| This is obscure. By 
the context, the remission should concern 
especially the captive Israelites; but it is 
not likely that they would possess cattle. If 
the concession was to be general, perhaps 

osephus may not have been not far wrong 
in explaining it as an exemption of the Jewish 
animals from compulsory employment in the 
service of the Syrian state. (See Joseph. 
‘Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 2, § 3.) 

34. all the feasts ... and solemn days.} 
A distinction seems to be intended between 
the recognised feasts, whether commanded 
in the Law, or established by ecclesiastical 
authority, and occasional days appointed (azo- 
Jedervypévor) from time to time to be kept holy 
by those to whom the right of such appoint- 
ment belonged. Both classes of days were 
to be equally days of state exemption for the 
Jewish community. The exemption was to 
consist of aréXeca, “ freedom from tax ”—the 
advantage of which, when limited to certain 
days, is not very apparent, and ddeous, “ re- 
mission of state claims on their time,” which 
would clearly have been a considerable boon 
to certain classes—e,g. soldiers, state officials, 
and other employés. 


the three days before the feast, and the three 
days after the feast.| The time commonly 
spentin their journeys backwards and forwards 
by such Syrian Jews as were in the habit of 
attending the great Jewish festivals. 


B. C I32- 


Vv. 35—40.] 


5 Also no man shall have au- 
thority to meddle with them, or to 
molest any of them in any matter. 

36 J will further, that there be 
enrolled among the king’s forces 
about thirty thousand men of the 
Jews, unto whom pay shall be given, 
as belongeth to all the king’s forces. 

37 And of them some shall be 
placed in the king’s strong holds, of 
whom also some shall be set over the 
affairs of the kingdom, which are of 
trust: and / will that their overseers 
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even as the king hath commanded in B.C. zs2. 


the land of Judea. 

38 And concerning the three go- 
vernments that are added to Judea 
from the country of Samaria, let them 
be joined with Judea, that they may 
be reckoned to be under one, nor 
bound to obey other authority than 
the high priest’s. 

39 As for Ptolemais, and the land 
pertaining thereto, I give it as a free 
gift to the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
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5 §Or, @ 
for the necessary expences ‘of the! 0", 
sanctuary. 


and governors be of themselves, and 
40 Moreover I give every year 


Gr. walk. that they 'live after their own laws, 


Luings. 


35. no man shall bave authority to meddle 
with them.| We must understand, “at such 
times.” Demetrius could not mean that no 
one should under any circumstances arrest, 
or take legal proceedings against, a Jew. 


36. I will further, that there be enrolled 
among the king's forces about thirty thousand 
men of the Jews.| The enrolment of Jews 
among the king's forces would mark them 
as full citizens, trusted to bear arms, and 
receive a military training, as much as any 
others. It was a privilege, and not a burthen, 
especially as the soldiers received pay. The 
number, 30,000, would be surprising, if the 
Jews of Palestine only were meant; but we 
must remember that there were large colonies 
of Jews in various parts of the Empire, as, 
especially, at Antioch, Babylon, Seleucia, 
Nearda, &c.; and that the Jews of those 
places might have been glad to take military 
service. 


37. And of them some shall be placed in the 
king's strong bolds.|) A further mark of con- 
fidence. The Jews were to be employed, 
equally with the rest of the Syrian troops, in 
garrison duty. 


of whom also some shall be set over the 
affairs of the kingdom, which are of trust.] 
An employment of Jews in offices of trust is 
here promised ; but the nature of the offices 
ais not specified. The promise was vague, and 
might easily have been evaded. It certainly did 
not amount to a declaration that Jews were 
to be regarded as “ qualified for all offices” 
(Ewald, ‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 328). 


I will that their overseers and governors be 
of themselves.) This would, no doubt, have 
been a considerable boon. It would have sc- 
cured the Jews from having heathen governors 
placed over them. Still it would have admitted 
of their being subjected to the tender mercies 


of renegades and Hellenizers, such as Mene- 
laus and Alcimus. 

and that they live after their own laws.| 
An entire revocation of the edict of Epiphanes 
(ch. i. 41-50), by which the Jews were re- 
quired to “leave their laws,” and “ follow 
the strange laws” which he made the “law 
of the land” (sd. v. 44). 


38. concerning the three governments.| See 
the comment on w. 30. It is probable that 
these districts had hitherto separate 
governors, or a separate governor. Now 
they were to be subjected to the sole authority 
of the High Priest. The ungrammatical 
construction of the Greek, which follows a 
Hebrew idiom, does not introduce any am- 
biguity into the meaning of the stipulation. 

39. As for Ptolemais, ... I give it asa 
free gift.) It is pertinently remarked, that 
Ptolemais was not now in the possession of 
Demetrius, so that he could give it away. 
Ptolemais was exactly the place where the 
rival king had established his court, and fixed 
his government. It was, no doubt, selected 
to be made over to the Jews on this account. 
The appeal made to them was to this effect— 
“If you will lend your assistance to crush 
Balas and recover Ptolemais, which has pro- 
claimed him king, the city and its territory 
shall be ceded to you as a permanent pos- 
session.” To have greater weight with the 
religious Jews, the ceded territory was made 
part of the endowment of the Temple. 


40. Moreover I give every year fifteen thou- 
sand shekels.| Rather, “I for my part,” or 
“I, in my own person, give,” &c. This 
is put in contrast with the gift—given once for 
all—of the revenues of Ptolemais. ‘The con- 
text shews that it was to be a contribution 
on the part of the king to the Temple 
service. Fifteen thousand shekels of the 
Maccabee period would be worth from twelve 
to fifteen hundred pounds sterling. 
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B. C. 152. fifteen thousand shekels of silver out 


of the king’s accounts from the places 
appertaining. 

41 And all the overplus, which the 
officers payed not in as in former 
time, from henceforth shall be given 
toward the works of the temple. 

42 And beside this, the five thou- 
sand shekels of silver, which they 
took from the uses of the temple out 
of the accounts year by year, even 
those things shall be released, because 
they appertain to the priests that 
minister. 

43 And whosoever they be that 
flee unto the temple at Jerusalem, or 
be within the liberties thereof, being 
indebted unto the king, or for any 
other matter, let them be at liberty, 
and all that they have in my realm. 


out of the king’s accounts.| To be de- 
ducted, that is, from the balance due to the 
king, and to be kept back by the Jewish 
authorities. 

from the places appertaining.| Rather, 
“from the (most) convenient places.” 


41. all the overplus, which the officers payed 
not in as in former time.| The intention of 
this is obscure. It would most naturally 
point to the outstanding debts due to the 
treasury from the collectors of taxes; but it 
is difficult, in that case, to understand the 
expression “as in former time”—literally 
‘as in the first years”—since under any 
system of taxation there will always be such 
arrears. Perhaps in the first years of the 
Syrian rule the practice had been that these 
arrears of the king’s taxes went to the Temple 
treasury, and Demetrius proposed a restora- 
tion of the system. “As in the first years” 
must then be connected with what follows, 
not with what precedes it. 


42. beside this, the five thousand sbekels, 
do'c.| A temple tax of 5000 shekels a year 
had, apparently, been exacted by the Syrian 
monarchs. ‘This Demetrius proposed to 
remit. 

43. whosoever they be that flee unto the 
temple.| The right of asylum, which the 
Greeks regarded as attaching, in some degree 
or other, to all their own temples, was to be 
recognised as belonging in a high degree to 
the Temple at Jerusalem. It was to be 
 aaprreere: not only by the main building, but 

y all its purlieus and precincts (dpa), and 
was to cover, not only criminals, but debtors 
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[v. 41—47. 


44 For the building also and re- 
pairing of the works of the sanctuary 
expences shall be given of the king's 
accounts. 

45 Yea, and for the building of the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the fortify- 
ing thereof round about, expences 
shall be given out of the king’s ac- 
counts, as also for the building of the 
walls in Judea. 

46 Now when Jonathan and the 
people heard these words, they gave 
no credit unto them, nor received 
them, because they remembered the 

eat evil that he had done in 

srael; for he had afflicted them 
very sore. 

47 But with Alexander they were 
well pleased, because he was the first 
that entreated of true peace with 


—or at any rate, crown debtors. Even the 
goods of such debtors were to be safe from 
attachment, during their abode in the Temple. 


44. For the building also and repairing of 
the works of the sanctuary.| See above, 
vv. 10, II. 


of the king’s accounts.) Rather, “out of 
the king’s accounts.” 


45. for the building of the walls iz 
Judea.) Rather, “for the building of the 
forts,” or “strongholds.” Compare above, 
ch. ix. 50-52. Demetrius was ready to 
undertake all these but of course 
on the implied condition that Jerusalem and 
the “strongholds ” should be held for him, 
and against his adversary. 


46. when Jonathan and the people beard 
these words.| Demetrius failed to stir up any 
jealousy or dissension between the people and 
their leader. Liberal as his offers were, and 
tempting as they might have been, if regarded 
as an honest expression of his intentions with 
respect to the Jewish nation, they had under 
the circumstances no weight or power of 
attraction. They were regarded as extorted 
from him by his needs, and no confidence 
was felt that he would consider himself bound 
to their observance, if he should succeed in 
crushing Balas. 

he had afflicted them very sore.| Through 
Alcimus, Bacchides, and Nicanor. See espe- 
Fred ch. vii. 16, 19, 22, 343 ch. ix. 2, 25-29, 

€. 


47. be was the first that entreated of true 
peace with them.] Our translators have in- 


B. C. 152. 


v. 48—52.] I. MACCABEES, X. 
B.C.1s2. them, and they were confederate with 
~~ him always. 


48 Then gathered king Alexander 
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50 And he continued the battle B.C. 150. 
—, sore until the sun went down: 
and t 


cir, 150. hat day was Demetrius slain. 


ees forces, and camped over against 
emetrius. 

49 And after the two kings had 
joined battle, Demetrius’ host fled : 
but Alexander followed after him, 
and prevailed against them. 


serted the epithet “true” before “ peace,” 
without any warrant from the original, in 
order to overcome the difficulty which arises 
from the fact, recorded earlier in the chapter 
(vv. 3-6), that Demetrius, and not Balas, 
began the negotiations. In point of fact, 
there is a contradiction between vv. 3 and 
47, which cannot be got over. As Homer 
‘nods ” sometimes, so does our author. 


§ 2. THE WAR BETWEEN DEMETRIUS AND 
BALAS—DEFEAT AND DEATH OF DE- 
METRIUS. 


48-50. The details of the war between 
Demetritis and Alexander Balas are but little 
known. It appears to have lasted somewhat 
more than two years (B.C. 152-150). Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, induced Balas to come 
forward, but did not at first support him 
with his troops. After his seizure of Ptole- 
mais, or Acre, in B.C. 152, Demetrius attacked 
him, and in the first engagement gained a 
decided victory (Justin, xxxv. 1). Attalus 
then took part in the war openly, as did 
Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, and Ariarathes 
V. of Cappadocia. Thus strengthened, Balas 
fought a second battle, which is the one here 
spoken of (vv. 49, 50). The fortunes of the 
fight were chequered; but in the end Balas 
was victorious, and Demetrius was slain 
(Justin, /.s. ¢.; Joseph. ‘Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 2, § 4). 

48. Then gathered king Alexander great 
forces.) Justin tells us that the three kings, 
Attalus, Ptolemy, and Ariarathes, sent their 
forces to his aid: Porphyry says he had an 
army of mercenaries, and contingents from 
eee and Attalus (Euseb. ‘Chr. Can.’ i. 40, 

15). 

49. Demetrius’ host fled.| According to 
Josephus, Demetrius had at first the advan- 
tage. After inflicting a great slaughter, he 
put the army of Balas to flight, and was hotly 
pursuing them, when his horse became en- 
tangled in a bog and threw him, whereupon 
he was overpowered and slain (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 
2,§ 4). The party of Balas then gained the 
day. Justin also says that Demetrius had 
“‘ killed many thousands,” before he fell fight- 
ing bravely in the thick of the struggle. The 
battle must have taken place about August, 


51 Afterward Alexander sent am- 
bassadors to Ptolemee king of Egypt 
with a message to this effect : 

52 Forasmuch as I am come again 
to my realm, and am set in the 
throne of my progenitors, and have 


B.C. 1§0 (Clinton, ‘ F. H.’ vol. iii. p. 324), when 
Demetrius had held the throne for nearly 
twelve years. (See ch. vil. 1.) 


§ 3. THE MARRIAGE OF BALAS WITH CLEO- 
PATRA, DAUGHTER OF PTOLEMY PHILO- 
METOR—HONOURS PAID TO JONATHAN 
AT THE TIME OF THE WEDDING. 


51-66. It was natural that Balas should 
wish to strengthen himself by a matrimonial 
alliance. Upstarts are always eager to obtain 
admittance into the family circle of kings ; 
and Balas was an upstart of an exceedingly 
weak character, who could feel no confidence 
in himself. The Syrian monarchs had already 
intermarried with the Ptolemies, so that there 
would be nothing strange or unusual in the 
proposal of another such alliance. Ptolemy 
Philometor readily accepted it, expecting no 
doubt to gain something for himself by the 
transaction. The author relates the affair of 
the marriage mainly on account of the 
honours paid to Jonathan at the time of its 
celebration (vv. 59-65). 


51. Ptolemce king of Egypt.) The Ptolemy 
contemporary with Balas was Ptolemy VI. 
(Philometor), who ascended the Egyptian 
throne in B.c. 181 and reigned till B.c. 146. 
He became king at the age of seven, and was 
consequently at this time about 38 or 39. 
years of age. Demetrius had angered him by 
an attempt to obtain possession of Cyprus, 
which was an appanage of the Egyp- 
tian crown; and, though the attempt failed, 
Philometor never forgave it. His support 
of Balas, even to the extent of accepting him 
for a son-in-law, was, in fact, a mode of 
avenging his wrongs. But it may also have 
been dictated by policy. Balas was so weak 
that Philometor may have expected to wrest 
from him Ccele-Syria and Palestine—the 
desire of Egypt at this time—without much 
difficulty. (See ch. xi. 1.) 


qwith a message.| he message was pro- 
bably sent off almost immediately after the 
battle. Balas at once assumed all the airs of 
a great king. He takes to himself the whole 
credit of the victory, without any mention of 
the aid lent him by Ptolemy and the other 
kings. He, of course, assumes his legitimacy, 
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thrown Demetrius, and recovered 
our country ; 

53 For after I had joined battle 
with him, both he and his host was 
discomfited by us, so that we sit in 
the throne of his kingdom : 

54 Now therefore let us make a 
league of amity together, and give 
me now thy daughter to wife: and 
I will be thy son in law, and will give 
both thee and her gifts according to 
thy dignity. 

55 Then Ptolemee the king gave 
answer, saying, Happy be the day 
wherein thou didst return into the 
land of thy fathers, and satest in the 
throne of their kingdom. 

56 And now will I do to thee, as 
thou hast written: meet me there- 
fore at Ptolemais, that we may see 
one another; for I will marry my 


I. MACCABEES. X. 


B.C.150. gotten the dominion, and _ over- 


[v. 53—61. 


daughter to thee according to thy 
desire. 

57 So Ptolemee went out of Egypt 
with his daughter Cleopatra, and 
they came unto Ptolemais in the 
hundred threescore and second year: 

58 Where king Alexander meet- 
ing him, he gave unto him his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra, and celebrated her 
marriage at Ptolemais with great 
glory, as the manner of kings is. 

59 Now king Alexander had writ- 
ten unto Jonathan, that he should 
come and meet him. 

60 Who thereupon went honour- 
ably to Ptolemais, where he met the 
two kings, and gave them and their 
friends silver and gold, and many 
presents, and found favour in their 
sight. 

61 At that time certain pestilent 
fellows of Israel, men of a wicked 


and claims descent from the old line of the 
Syrian monarchs. He addresses Ptolemy as 
altogether his equal, if not his superior, and 
demands, rather than requests, his daughter 
in marriage. 

54. 1... will give both thee and ber gifts.| 
Presents to the bride and her father (€8va, 
€edva) were usually made before marriage by 
the Greeks. The bride’s portion was called 

€pyn, and became part of her dower; the 

ther’s represented the actual purchase-money 
of primitive times. The character of the gifts 
varied according to the rank of the parties. 


56. now will I do to thee, as thou bast 
avritten.] Ptolemy’s ready acceptance of the 
proposal of Balas is not, perhaps, surprising. 
He may have believed him to be a son of 
Epiphanes, in which case the match would 
have been an equal one; and he may have 
expected to derive advantage of some kind or 
other from the connection, although the 
exact nature of the advantage could scarcely 
have been as yet apparent. It would depend 
on circumstances and the character of Balas. 


meet me therefore at Ptolemais.| ‘The 
message of Balas had probably been sent 
from Antioch, whither he no doubt proceeded 
after his victory. But Ptolemais, halfway 
between Egypt and Antioch, seemed to 
Philometor a more convenient place for the 
wedding. He proposed, therefore, to bring 
his daughter thither. 


57. in the hundred threescore and second 
year.) The 162nd Seleucid year would com- 


mence in October B.c. 151, and terminate in 
October B.c. 150. It was probably towards 
the close of the year that the wedding took 
place. 


59. Now king Alexander bad written unte 
Jonathan.| Here we have the first hint of 
the writer’s purpose in dwelling so long upon 
the wedding. It is Maccabee, not Synan, 
history that he is writing; and, but for Jona- 
than being a guest at the wedding, he might 
scarcely have noticed it. He regards the 
occasion, however, as having greatly re- 
dounded to Jonathan's glory; since, 1, he 
went there on special invitation: 2, he 
stayed there as an equal and companion of 
two of the greatest kings of the East; 3. he 
received special honours while there, which 
are described in vv. 62-65. 


60. went honourably to Ptolemais.| Rather, 
“went magnificently.” A large train and 
much display of wealth are implied in the 
expression, pera dogns. 


be... gave them and their friends... many 
presents.| According to the usual Eastern 
custom, It was especially incumbent on a 
king to be lavish of gifts (Xen. ‘Cyrop’ 
viii. 2); and Jonathan, having been raised to 
the kingly rank (supra, vv. 18-20), contrived 
by some means or other to obtain sufficient 
wealth to play the part of king nobly. 


61. certain pestilent fellows.| Literally, 
‘men (who were) pests.” The expression, 
rare in Greek (Demosth. in Reiske’s ‘ Orat. 


B. C. 250. 


v. 62—67.] 


to accuse him: but the king would 
not hear them. 

62 Yea more than that, the king 
commanded to take off his garments, 
and clothe him in purple: and they 
did so. 

63 Also he made him sit by him- 
self, and said unto his princes, Go 
with him into the midst of the city, 
and make proclamation, that no man 
complain against him of any matter, 
and that no man trouble him for any 
manner of cause. 


Att.” 794. 5), is common enough in Latin, 
and is well rendered in our Version. 

men of a wicked life.) Literally, “men 
who were transgressors of the law.” Pro- 
bably no more is meant than by the cus- 
tomary Gyopos (ch. ii. 443 ili. 6; vil. 5; ix. 23, 
58, &c.), men who had given up the obser- 
vance of the Jewish law, and regarded it as 
no longer binding. Such persons did not 
necessarily lead an immoral life. On the 
contrary, they often sought to recommend 
their views by strictness and purity of living. 
It was natural that the leaders of the Hel- 
lenizing party, finding that Jonathan was in 
such favour, should make a last effort to 
discredit him with the Syrian king. 

62. the king commanded to... clothe him 
in purple.) Jonathan had, apparently, not 
et assumed the royal apparel which had 
ahs conceded to him (v. 20). At this time 
the efforts of his enemies resulted in his open 
and manifest exaltation to the royal dignity. 


63. Also be made him sit by himself.| Ie, 
“he (Balas) made him (Jonathan) take the 
seat by his side”—perhaps on the same 
throne—thus publicly exhibiting him as his 
equal. 

Go with him into the midst of the city, and 
make proclamation.| Compare Gen. xlt. 43; 
Esther vi. 9-11. The main object was to 
make Jonathan’s royal dignity known as 
widely as possible. 

65. the king... wrote him among his 
chief friends.| It is implied that there was a 
catalogue in which the names of the “ king’s 
friends” were inscribed, as there was of 
‘‘royal benefactors” among the Achemenian 
Persians (Herod. viii. 85; Esther u. 23, 
vi. 1). It appears further that there were 
gradations of rank among the “ friends,” the 
bulk of them forming an “ ordinary” class, 
while a certain number were recognised as 
“ chief friends.” (See the comment on ch. il. 
18.) 


Apoc.—Vol. Ll. 
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LC. x0. life, assembled themselves against him, 
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64 Now when his accusers saw B.C. 150. 


that he was honoured according to 
the proclamation, and clothed in 
purple, they fled all away. 

65 So the king honoured him, and 
wrote him among his chief friends, 
and made him a duke, and 'partaker ' 
of his dominion. 

66 Afterward Jonathan returned 
to Jerusalem with peace and gladness. 

67 Furthermore in the hundred 
threescore and fifth year came Deme- 
trius son of Demetrius out of Crete 
into the land of his fathers : 


made him a duke.|_ Rather, “a general ”— 
i.e. gave him the rank of general in his army. 
The Latin dux did not come to have a mere 
titular force till after the time of Constantine. 


partaker of bis dominion.] Rather, “ pro- 
vincial ruler,” or “governor of a district.” 
The word used is rare, being only found in 
he a and in Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 5, 
§ 5). 


§ 4. DEMETRIUS II. CLAIMS THE SYRIAN 
CROWN—W AR BETWEEN HIS GENERAL, 
APOLLONIUS, AND JONATHAN—SUCCESS 
OF JONATHAN, AND FRESH HONOURS 
GRANTED TO HIM. 


67-89. Balas was scarcely settled on the 
throne when he shewed himself quite unfit 
for sovereignty. He committed the affairs 
of the kingdom to a certain Ammonius, who 
robbed and murdered at his pleasure, while 
his master gave himself up to all kinds of 
vicious indulgences. He thus alienated the 
affections of his subjects, and gave an oppor- 
tunity to the son of the late king, of which 
he was not slow to take advantage. In 
B.C. 148-7, when Balas had been king about 
two years, this prince left Crete, where he 
had been staying, accompanied by a body of 
Cretan mercenaries, and, landing on the coast 
of Cilicia, assumed the title of king. Alex- 
ander, on hearing the intelligence, quitted 
Ptolemais, his favourite residence, and went 
first to Antioch (v. 68) and thence into 
Cilicia (ch. xi. 14), where he endeavoured to 
crush the revolt. Meanwhile Jonathan 
maintained his cause In Palestine against the 
general Apollonius, who held Ccelesyria for 
Demetrius, and obtained the important suc- 
cesses which are related in vv. 74-86. Balas 
shewed his gratitude by conferring on the 
victorious Maccabee a new dignity and an 
increase of dominion (wv. 88, 89). 


67. in the hundred threescore and fifth 
year.| The 165th Seleucid year began in 
21 


Or, 


of a pro- 


vince. 


cir. 148. 
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68 Whereof when king Alexander 


“= ™* heard tell, he was right sorry, and 


returned into Antioch. 

69 Then Demetrius made Apollo- 
nius the governor of Celosyria his 
general, who gathered together a great 
host, and camped in Jamnia, and sent 
unto Jonathan the high priest, saying, 

70 Thou alone liftest up thyself 
against us, and I am laughed to scorn 
for thy sake, and reproached: and 
why dost thou vaunt thy power 
against us in the mountains! 


October B.C. 148, and ended in October 
B.C. 147. 


Demetrius, son of Demetrius.| ‘The elder 
Demetrius, when attacked by Balas, sent his 
two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus, to 
Cnidus, to the care of a friend. Neither of 
them was grown up at the time (B.C. 153). 
Four years later, the elder, Demetrius, having 
attained to manhood according to Eastern 
ideas, came forward and claimed his father’s 
crown (Justin, xxxv. 3). 

out of Crete.| Demetrius, when he de- 
termined to assert his rights, seems to have 
left Cnidus and gone to Crete, where he 
collected a body of mercenaries, with whom 
he crossed the sea and landed on the coast of 
Cilicia (Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 4, § 3). 

68. king Alexander... returned into 
Antioch.| From Ptolemais, which he had 
made his principal capital. 

69. Demetrius made Apollonius the gover- 
nor of Celosyria bis general.) The form of 
expression used shews that Apollonius was 
already governor under Balas. His defection 
must have ee a severe blowto that monarch’s 
cause, as Celosyria, or rather Ccelesyri 
embraced the satire tract between rat ie 
(Hems) and the borders of Egypt. It has 
‘been suggested that the Apollonius here 
mentioned was the foster-brother and friend 
of the elder Demetrius, of whom Polybius 
speaks (xxxi. 21, § 2), who accompanied him 
when he made his escape from Rome 
(Grimm). The supposition is not improbable, 
and would account for the part which 
Apollonius played. 

Jamnia.] See the comment on ch. iv. 15. 
Jamnia lay almost due west of Jerusalem, at 
the distance of about thirty miles. It was in 
the Shefelah, or low coast plain. 


sent unto Jonathan.| Challenges to com- 
bat, conveyed in insulting terms, were not 
uncommon in the ancient world, and with 
the Greeks had the sanction of Homeric 
usage. It was expected that taunts would 


I. MACCABEES. X. 


[v. 68—73. 


71 Now therefore, if thou trustest B.C. 


in thine own strength, come down 
to us into the plain field, and there 
let us try the matter together: for 
with me is the power of the cities. 

72 Ask.and learn who I am, and 
the rest that take our part, and they 
shall tell thee that thy foot is not 
able to stand before our face ; for thy 
fathers have been twice put to flight 
in their own land. 

73, Wherefore now thou shalt not 
be able to abide the horsemen and so 


rouse passions strong enough to overpower 
reason, and lead men to fight at a disadvantage. 


70. Thou alone.}| The expression in the 
original is stronger—ovd pororaros—“ thou 
altogether by thyself.” 

avhy dost thou vaunt thy power against us 
in the mountains ?} character of the 
hill-country of Judza no doubt gave its 
defenders a certain advantage, though the 
elevation of the hills is not great, in no case 
exceeding 4000 feet. There was no call 
upon Jonathan, either of duty or of honour, 
to forego this advantage. 


71. with me is the power Of the cities.| 
The force of this argument is not quite clear. 
Perhaps Apollonius means that he might 
shut himself up in his walled cities, if he 
liked, as Jonathan shut himself up in his fast- 
nesses, and that thus there was no unfairness 
in his asking the Jewish leader to come down 
and fight him in the open plain. Each side 
would be making a sacrifice. 


72. thy fathers have been tavice put to 
flight in their own land.) By “thy fathers” 
we are probably to understand “thy pre- 
decessors ”—" those who have headed this 
revolt before thee ”—Apollonius not caring 
to be accurate about the relationship. What 
two occasions are intended is uncertain; but 
probably one of them is the battle in which 
Judas was slain (ch. ix. 14-18), while the 
other may be either the defeat of Joseph and 
Azarias (ch. v. 60), or that of Judas near 
Beth-Zacharias, which was partially redeemed 
by the exploit of Eleazar (ch. vi. 42-47). It 
is surprising that Apollonius did not enlarge 
his taunt, since there were more occasions of 
defeat than these. (See ch. ii. 38; v. 67; 
vil. 19; ix. 2, 36, &c.) 

73. thou shalt not be able to abide the 
borsemen.| Cavalry was the arm in which 
the Syrians placed their principal trust. In 
B.C. 166—5 Nicanor and Gorgias brought into 
the field 7000 horse (ch. iii. 39); and Lysias, 
in the ensuing year, had 5000 (ch. iv. 28). 


cir. 148. 


Vv. 74—78.] I. MACCABEES. X. 483 
great a power in the plain, where is it: whereupon they of the city let B.C. 
neither stone nor flint, nor place to him in for fear: and so Jonathan “*** 
flee unto. won Joppe. 

74 So when Jonathan heard these 77 Whereof when Apollonius 
words of Apollonius, he was moved heard, he took three thousand horse- 
in his mind, and choosing ten thou- men, with a great host of footmen, 
sand men he went out of Jerusalem, and went to Azotus ‘as one that '0"4: 


where Simon his brother met him for 
to help him. 

75 And he pitched his tents against 
Joppe: but they of Joppe shut him 
out of the city, because Apollonius 
had a garrison there. 

76 Then Jonathan laid siege unto 


journeyed, and therewithal ‘drew him woul 
forth into the plain, because he had a Zéroxgs it 


great number of horsemen, in whom 
he put his trust. 

78 Then Jonathan followed after 
him to Azotus, where the armies 
joined battle. 


The horsemen of the same commander in 
B.C. 163-3 are reckoned at 20,000 (ch. vi. 30). 
Cavalry, however, was of little service among 
the Judzan hills, which were unsuitable for its 
movements; and an army, the chief strength 
of which was in its horse, would naturally 
desire to meet its enemy “in the plain.” 


where is neither stone nor flint.) Rather, 
“neither stone nor shingle.” The gga 
is an exaggeration, but expresses in a graphic 
way the general contrast that exists between 
the hill-country of Judza and the low 
Philistine plain at its base. 


nor place to fice unto.| Rather, “ nor place 
for flight.” Inthe plain there was no place 
where flight would not be disastrous, and 
consequently no situation that tempted to it. 


74. when Jonathan beard these words,... 
be was moved in bis mind.| The taunts used 
had their intended effect. Unlike the ig 
Fabius (Liv. xxii. 12), Jonathan allowed him- 
self to be “ moved” by them, and descended 
from the high ground to the level plain, there 
to meet his rival. Better fortune than he 
deserved awaited him (vv. 78-84). 


choosing ten thousand men.] Judas, as we 
have seen (v. 36), had at one time brought 
into the field more than 13,000. Jonathan 
seems now to have at his command not fewer 
than 20,000. (See Grimm, ad Joc.) 


where Simon bis brother met bim.| Rather, 
““and Simon, his brother, met him.” The 
place of meeting is not indicated. 


75. be pitched bis tents against Joppe.] 
Joppe, or Joppa (now Jaffa), is generally 
spoken of as “the port of Jerusalem.” It was 
the principal harbour on the sea-board be- 
longing to Judza, which was of restricted 
dimensions, shut in by Philistia on the one 
hand and Pheenicia on the other. Allotted 
to Dan at the time of Joshua’s conquest of 
Palestine (Josh. xix. 46), and apparently re- 


occupied at the return from the Ca wy 
(Ezra ili. 7), it had at all times a Fewi 

pulation, which may have encouraged 
Jonathan t> sclect it as the object of his first 
attempt against Apollonius. It would seem 
to be implied, in the latter part of the verse, 
that the population would have admitted him 
within the walls at once, had they not been 
overawed by the foreign garrison which 
Apollonius had put there. 


76. they of the city.) Ie. “the native 
inhabitants.” They took heart after a while, 
and admitted Jonathan despite the Syrian 
garrison. 

77. be took three thousand horsemen. 
Literally, “ he put under arms,” or “ form 
an expedition of” three thousand horsemen, 
&c. These evidently constituted his main 
force, and were his chief dependence (v. 73). 
It might well have seemed that in the smooth 
Philistian plain they would be irresistible. 


and went to Azotus as one that journeyed.| 
Instead of marching northwards from Jam- 
nia (v. 69) against Joppa, Apollonius, as 
though unconscious or careless of Jonathan’s 
movement, proceeded southwards, as if he 
were making a mere tour of inspection, 
towards Azotus, spreading his troops over 
the plain, and thus tempting Jonathan to 
make an attack upon him. 

and therewithal drew him forth into the 
plain.| Rather, “and therewithal kept ad- 
vancing into the plain.” 7yev is imper- 
fect, not aorist, and intransitive, not transitive. 
The action of 2 tial in spreading his 
troops is descri 

78. Jonathan followed after him to Azotus.] 
Thus, once more, taking the exact course 
which Apollonius deared. and for which his 
a had been laid. Apollonius must have 

delighted to see that his enemy fell, as it 

seemed, blindly into the trap laid for him. 

avbere the armies joined battle.| This is 
said with some vagueness. The armies joined 
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1 Or, led 
his com- 
pany. 


484 I. MACCABEES. X. [v. 79-86. 
B.C. 79 Now Apollonius had left a 83 The horsemen also, being scat- 
e148 thousand horsemen in ambush. tered in the field, fled to Azotus, and 


80 And Jonathan knew that there 
was an ambushment behind him ; for 
they had compassed in his host, and 
cast darts at the people, from morning 
till evening. 

81 But the people stood still, as 
Jonathan had commanded them: 


pobre and so the ‘enemies’ horses were tired. 
13.cap.8. 82 Then brought Simon forth his 


host, and set them against the foot- 
men, (for the horsemen were spent,) 
who were discomfited by him, and 
_ fled. 


went into Beth-dagon, their idol’s 
temple, for safety. 

84 But Jonathan set fire on Azo- 
tus, and the cities round about it, and 
took their spoils; and the temple of 
Dagon, with them that were fled into 
it, he burned with fire. 

85 Thus there were burned and 
slain with the sword well nigh eight 
thousand men. 

86 And from thence Jonathan re- 
moved his host, and camped agai 
Ascalon, where the men of the city 


battle in the neighbourhood of Azotus, not 
directly under the walls of the towh. When 
the horsemen of Apollonius were “ scattered 
in the field,” they “fled to Azotus” (v. 83). 


79. sn ambush.| Josephus says that they 
were concealed in the channel of a winter 
torrent, which is highly probable. 


80. Jonathan knew.] How Jonathan dis- 
covered the ambush, we are not told. He can 
scarcely have conjectured its existence from 
the mere fact, that he was surrounded and ha- 
rassed with darts from morning till evening. 
Probably he had information from his scouts, 
or through deserters from the enemy. 


81. the people stood stil].| If a retreat had 
been ordered, the ambush would have risen 
up in the path of the retreating army, and 
would most probably have completed its dis- 
comfiture. By remaining in the position 
where he was attacked, and sturdily main- 
taining his ground, Jonathan rendered the 
ambush wholly useless. 


the enemies’ borses were tired.| The horse 
of Apollonius did not charge, but hovered 
about the force of Jonathan, and, galloping 
hither and thither, discharged its arrows at 
them. Jonathan’s troops remaining absolutely 
on the defensive, in course of time the assail- 
ants grew weary. Both horses and men were 
tired out by their long-continued exertions. 


82. Then brought Simon forth bis bost.] 
The troops of Simon had, apparently, not 
been as yet engaged. When the horse of 
Apollonius, exhausted by its efforts, desisted 
from the assault, and retired, Simon’s force 
attacked the infantry of the Syrians, which 
was defeated with ease. 


83. The horsemen . . . went into Beth- 
dagon, their idols temple.] A temple, as the 
Greeks understood the term, was a conse- 
crated space, walled round, within which, 
and occupying only a small part of it, was a 


sacred building, constituting the sanctuary or 
shrine. In the open space between the outer 
wall and the sanctuary, a beaten force not 
unfrequently took refuge. (See Thucyd. iv. 
96,97; and cf. above, ch. v. 43.) Beth-Dagon, 
“the house of Dagon,” was the native name 
of the entire consecrated space which was 
sacred to that deity. Dagon’s temple at 
Ashdod (Azotus) is mentioned in 1 Sam. v. 
2-5. (On the position of Dagon in the 
mythology of Phcenicia, see note in “Speaker’s 
Commentary” on Judg. xvi. 23; and cf. Raw- 
linson’s ‘ Ancient Religions,’ pp. 162-164.) 


84. the temple of Dagon, with them that 
avere fled into it, be burned with fire.| AS 
Judas had done with the temple of Ashte- 
roth-Karnaim, and those who sought refuge 
in it (supra, ch. v. 44. See the comment on 
the passage). | 

86. Jonathan ... camped against Ascalon.] 
Ascalon, or Askelon, one of the five cities 
of the Philistine Pentapolis (Josh. xiii. 3; x 
Sam. v. 16-18), appears as a place of im- 
portance in the Syrian wars of Rameses IT.— 
the probable Pharaoh of the Israelite oppres- 
sion—about B.c. 1350. It lay in the tract 
assigned by Joshua to the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 45-47), and was conquered by the 
men of that tribe soon after Joshua’s death 

udg. i. 18), but soon regained its indepen- 

ence (#5. xiv. 19). About the year Bc. 
700, it was taken by Sennacherib (‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,’ vol. ii. p. 431). In the great 
ian invasion of B.C. 630-620, it was 
occupied by the hordes, who plundered its 
temple of Astarté, or Atargatis (Herod. 1. 
105), but otherwise did it no injury. On the 
return of the Jews from the Captivity, we 
find it still spoken of as powerful (Zech. ix. 5), 
and threatened with destruction. It now 
appears for the first time in the Maccabean 
wars, and seems to have been a place of no 
great strength, since it submits atonce. The 


B's 
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Phe c came forth, and met him with great 


mp. 
87 After this returned Jonathan 
and his host unto Jerusalem, having 


many spoils. 

88 Now when king Alexander 
heard these things, he honoured 
Jonathan yet more, 

89 And sent him a buckle of gold, 
as the use is to be given to such as 
are of the king’s blood: he gave him 
also Accaron with the borders thereof 
in possession. 


position of Ascalon, half-way between Ashdod 
and Gaza, on the Philistine coast, is well 
ascertained, a small village, which occupies 
the site, still retaining the name. 

89. a buckle of gold.) A buckle or rather 
a broach (sdépzn, fbula), was commonly used 
to fasten the cloak, or shawl, which formed 
the chief outer garment of both Greeks and 
Orientals, and prevent it from falling off the 
wearer. The most ordi place for it was 
above the right shoulder. Several shapes were 
employed; but the most common wasa flat cir- 
cular ring with a pin passing across its centre. 

as the use is to be given to such as are of the 
king's blood.| Cf. ch. xi. 58; xiv. 44. The 
usage here mentioned seems to have been 
peculiar to the Syrian kings. At least it is 
not recorded of any others. 

be gave him also Accaron.| “ Accaron ” is 
the ordinary form used in the Septuagint to 
express the Hebrew Ekron. This was, like 
Ascalon, one of the five associated cities of 
the Philistines. It was the most northern 
of the five, and the nearest to the Hebrew 
border. The site is probably identified with 
that of the modern “ Akir,” a small village 
about five miles south-west of Ramleh, and 
three miles east of Yebna. 

in possession.| Grimm suggests that the 
gift was not a transfer of jurisdiction, but a 
mere assignment to Jonathan individually, 
during his lifetime, of the crown revenues of 
Ekron. He compares Thucyd. i. 138; Corn. 
Nep. ‘ Vit. Themist.,’ § 10; 2 Macc. iv. 30. 
But the term used—«Anpodocia—seems to 
imply a more complete and absolute cession. 


CHAPTER XI. 


§ 1. EXPEDITION OF PTOLEMY PHILOMETOR 
INTO SYRIA—HIS CRAFTY PROCEEDINGS, 
AND DEFEAT OF ALEXANDER — HIS 
DEATH. DEMETRIUS II. MOUNTS THE 
THRONE. 


1-17. The issue of the war between 
Alexander Balas and the younger Demetrius 


I. MACCABEES. X. XI. 


CHAPTER XI. 


12 Ptolemeus taketh away his daughter from 
Alexander, and entereth upon Jas kingdom. 
17 Alexander is slain, and Ptolemeus dieth 
within three days. 20 Fonathan besiegeth 
the tower pt hosel 26 The Fews and 
he are much ed by Demetrius, 48 who 
as rescued by the Fews from his own subjects 

. &% Antioch. 56 Antiochus the younger 
honoureth Fonathan, 61 His exploits in 
divers places. 


ND the king of Egypt gathered 
A together a great host, like the 
sand that lieth upon the sea shore, 


was decided the defection of Ptolemy. 
The cause of his defection is uncertain. 
Josephus says that Balas had formed designs 
against his life (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 4, § 6), and 
that, on discovering them, Ptolemy changed 
sides and went over to Demetrius. ‘ But our 
author takes an entirely different view (vv. 
10, 11), and he is supported to some extent by 
Diodorus (Muller’s ‘ Fragmenta Hist. Gr.,’ 
vol. ii. Fr. 19, p. xvi.). Diodorus regards 
Ptolemy as having entered Syria with the inten- 
tion of assisting Balas, and as changing his 
mind on finding that his son-in-law waawholly 
weak and incapable. Our author thinks that 
he was false and treacherous from the first 
(v. 1). But both agree that he invented the 
charge against Balas as a mere pretext for 
deserting him. And probability leans this way. 
Ptolemy seems to have been moved wholly 
by ambition. He thought that he saw in the 
weakness of Balas and the distressed state of 
Syria, an opportunity for his own aggrandize- 
ment, and he resolved to take advantage of it. 
Whether he aimed at annexing all Syria, or 
only a? he and Palestine, is perhaps un- 
certain. He may have aimed originally at 
the greater design and have ultimately ac- 
quiesced in the lesser. But his ambitious 
schemes, whatever dimensions they ma 
have had, were cut short by his death, whi 
was caused by the wounds received in the 
great battle in which Balas lost his crown 
(wv. 15-18). His removal, and that of Balas, 
by the treachery of an Arab sheikh, left the 
throne vacant for Demetrius II., who was 
generally recognised as Syrian king in the 
year B.C. 146-5. 

1. the king of Egypt.|- Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, who had assisted Balas previously, 
and given him his daughter in marriage ( 

x. 56-58). 

gathered together a great host, like the sand 
that lieth the sea shore.| ‘The author is 
here poetical beyond his wont. But the 

hrase was too familiar to the Jews to seem 
orced or out of place. (See Gen. xxii, 17; 
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B.C. and many ships, and went about 


cr. 346. 


through deceit to get Alexander’s 
kingdom, and join it to his own. 

2, Whereupon he took his journey 
into Syria in peaceable manner, so as 
they of the cities opened unto him, 
and met him: for king Alexander 
had commanded them so to do, be- 
cause he was his father in law. 

3 Now as Ptolemee entered into 
the cities, he set in every one of them 
2 garrison of soldiers to keep it. 

4 And when he came near to Azo- 
tus, they shewed him the temple of 
Dagon that was burnt, and Azotus 
and the suburbs thereof that were 
destroyed, and the bodies that were 
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cast abroad, and them that he had B.C. 


burnt in the battle; for they had 
made heaps of them by the way 
where he should pass. 

5 Also they told the king whatso- 
ever Jonathan had done, to the in- 
tent he might blame him: but the 
king held his peace. 

6 Then Jonathan met the king 
with great pomp at Joppe, where 
they Si 

7 Afterward Jonathan, when he 
had gone with the king to the river 
called Eleutherus, returned again to 
Jerusalem. 

8 King Ptolemee therefore, having 
gotten the dominion of the cities by 


xxxii. 12; Josh. xi. 4; Judg. vii. 12; 1 Sam. 
xiii. § ; 1 Kings iv. 29.) 


many ships.| Egypt was a naval power from 
a very early date. A sea-fight between the 
Egyptians and the Tekaru is ed in 
the sculptures of Rameses III. (See Rosellini, 
* Monumenti Storici,’ pl. cxxxi.) Neco had 
two fleets, one in the Red Sea and another in 
the Mediterranean (Herod. ii. 159). Apries 
fought at sea with the Tyrians (sb. 161). 
Egypt furnished 200 triremes to the fleet of 
Xerxes (sd. vii. 89, § 2). Under the Ptolemies 
a large navy was maintained (Polyb. v. 34, 
35); and even Cleopatra was able to i 
Antony with sixty ships at Actium. 

went about through deceit to get Alexander's 
kingdom.| ‘This is probably a false charge. 
The writer has a strong bias in favour of 
Balas, and therefore a strong prejudice 
against all those who were instrumental in 
effecting his downfall. Diodorus, who has no 
feeling either way, says that Ptolemy entered 
Syria with the full intention of helping Balas 
(Fr. xix.). So also Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ 
xiii. 4, § 5). 

2. ert Of the cities opened unto bim.] Te. 
admi him within their walls, with his 
troops. 

and met bim.| In friendly fashion, and 
probably with pomp and display. (Compare 
ch. x. 86.) 

S. Ptolemee .. . set in every one of them a 

arrison.| The writer sees in this an ill 
intention; but it would have been quite natural 
for a friend and ally, whose forces were large 
(vw. 1), to strengthen the garrisons in the 
various towns through which he passed, in 
order to secure them against the partisans of 
the pretender. 


4. the temple of Dagon that was burnt.) 


See above, ch. x. 84. ceedings 
had been high-handed and harsh, but not 
beyond what the usages of war were held to 
justify. ‘The Ashdodites hoped that Ptolemy 
would them as not warranted under 
the circumstances; but either he thought 
differently, or else he wished to avoid a 
rupture with the Jewish leader, who had 
shewn himself at once an able general and a 
faithful subject. Hence he took no notice of 
the Ashdodite complaints (v. 5). 


6. Jonathan met the king with great pomp 
at Joppe.] After reducing Ascalon, Jonathan 
had returned to Jerusalem (ch. x. 87). It 
was open to him to have remained there; 
but no doubt the recognised etiquette of the 
time and country pointed out as proper the 
course which he took, namely, that of meeting 
the Egyptian king, and escorting him as far 
as he conveniently could. He met him “at 
Joppe,” as the first city towards the south 
which he could claim as his own, Gaza, 
Ascalon, and Ashdod being Philistine, and 
not Judzan. - 


7. the river called Eleutherus.| The Eleu- 
therus is made by Strabo the boundary be- 
tween Syria and Palestine (xvi. p. 753). It 
is mentioned also by Pliny (‘H. N.’ v. 17) 
and Ptolemy (v. 15). The former says that 
it ows from Lebanon and empties itself into 
the sea between Tripolis and Orthosia. These 
notices are sufficient to identify it with the 
modern Nahr-el-Kebir, which has “ its highest 
source at the north-east base of Lebanon,” 
and “sweeps round the northern end of the 
range,” falling into the sea about twenty-five 
miles north of Tarabulus(Tripolis). “ During 
summer and autumn the Eleutherus is but a 
small stream, easily forded ; but in winter it 
swells into a large and es tp river ” (Porter, 
in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ vol. i. p. 519). 


onathan’s proceedi 
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uted one another, and "lodged. ! St ##. 
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Vv. 9—14.] 


the sea unto Seleucia upon the sea 
coast, imagined wicked counsels 
against Alexander. 

g Whereupon he sent ambassadors 
unto king Demetrius, saying, Come, 
let us make a league betwixt us, and 
I will give thee my daughter whom 
Alexander hath, and thou shalt reign 
in thy father’s kingdom : 

10 For I repent that I gave my 
daughter unto him, for he sought to 
slay me. 
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11 Thus did he slander him, be- BC 


cir. 146, 


cause he was desirous of his kingdom. 

12 Wherefore he took his daugh- 
ter from him, and gave her to Deme- 
trius, and forsook Alexander, so that 
their hatred was openly known. 

13 Then Ptolemee entered into 
Antioch, where he set two crowns 
upon his head, the crown of Asia, 
and of Egypt. 

14 In the mean season was king 
Alexander in Cilicia, because those 


8. Seleucia upon the sea coast.) ‘There were 
numerous Seleucias. The most important. 
was that built by Seleucus Nicator on the 
right bank of the Lower Tigris, opposite to 
which arose the city of Ctesiphon in Parthian 
times. This was an inland city. There 
was also an inland Seleucia in Syria on the 
course of the Orontes. From this the 
maritime Seleucia—the port of Antioch—is 
distinguished, as 4 wapaaXaccia, or % ém 
Gaddrry (Polyb. v. 59). It lay some seven 
or eight miles north of the mouth of the 
Orontes, at the foot of a lofty moeniain 
known as Mount Coryphzus, and was the 
second city of Syria Proper during the Seleu- 
cid period. The site, which is still known 
as Selefkiyeh, is marked by some consider- 
able ruins (Chesney, ‘ Journal of the Ro 
Geograph. Society,’ vol. viii. p. 228 ef seqq.). 

imagined wicked counsels against Alexander.] 
It may have been when he was at Seleucia 
that oo) became convinced of the utter 
incapacity of Balas (Diod. Sic. Fr. 19), and re- 
solved on a “ new departure.” Relinquishing 
the idea of supporting his son-in-law against 
Demetrius, he made up his mind to come to 
terms with the latter. To justify his change 
of sides, he professed to have discovered a 
plot laid by Balas against his life (infra, 
v.10; Diod. Sic. /. s.¢.); but of the existence 
of this plot there is no evidence. 


9. be sent ambassadors unto king Demetrius.] 
Demetrius was probably still in Cilicia, where 
was confronting him with the chief 
forces of the empire (see v. 14). Ptolemy 
could easily communicate with him by sea. 


I will give thee my daughter whom Alexander 
bath.} Divorce for political reasons was 
common at the time among all the Oriental 
princes. Ptolemy evidently regarded his 
daughter as a mere pawn to be played in the 
political game—to be married, divorced, re- 
married, perhaps divorced anew, at his 
pleasure. It is not clear how or when he 
obtained possession of her—whether at 
Ptolemais, or when he was received into 
Antioch. 


10. be sought to slay me.] It is certain 
that Ptolemy made this charge against Balas 
(Diod. Sic. 4s.c.; Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiit. 4, 
§ 6); whether justly or not 1s disputed. 
Diodorus considered the charge to have been 
unjust; Josephus admits its truth. 

ll. Thus did he slander bim.| "Evrdynoew 
1s not “slandered,” but simply “ blamed ”— 
“found fault with” Our author does 
not distinctly state whether he believed the 
accusation or not. 


12. be took bis daughter Fi him, and 
gave ber to Demetrius So Livy (‘ Epit.’ lii.) 


and Diodorus (Fr. xix.). 


18. Then Ptolemee entered into Antioch.| 
Diodorus (/. s.c.) enters into some detail. On 
quitting Antioch and marching into Cilicia to 
meet Demetrius, Balas had entrusted affairs 
to two men, Hierax and Diodotus. These 
persons, regarding his cause as desperate 
when Ptolemy declared against him, and 
being afraid of Demetrius use they had 
taken part against his father, made the city 
over to Ptolemy, in the hope that he would 
accept the government and protect them 
against both the Syrian princes. Outwardly 
he acquiesced in their plans, entered the city 
as Syrian king, and assumed the diadem; 
but secretly he came to an agreement with 
Demetrius to resign the crown in his favour, 
and retain only Ccelesyria and Palestine. 

be set two crowns upon bis bead.] We 
must not understand this literally. The 
meaning is, that he accepted a second crown. 
Being already king of Egypt, he allowed 
himself to be crowned also as king of Syria. 
Hence, Polybius gives him the title (xl. 12). 

the crown of Asia.) Syria was reckoned 
the great Asiatic monarchy at this time, the 
successor of Assyria, Babylon, and Persia. 
The Seleucidz, like the Achemenidz (Herod. 
i. 4; iv. 1, 118, 119), claimed to be “ lords of 
Asia.” (Compare above, ch. viii. 6.) 


14. In the mean season was hing Alexander 
in Cilicia.) Demetrius set himself up for 
king in Cilicia (Joseph. ‘Ant. Jud.’ xiii, 4, 
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off Alexander’s head, and sent it unto 

Ptolemee. tas 
18 King Ptolemee also died the 

third day after, ‘and they that were'(. ad 


in the strong holds were slain one of sis 
the helds 


[v. 15—20, 


that dwelt in those parts had revolted 
from him. 

15 But when Alexander heard of 
this, he came to war against him: 
whereupon fing Ptolemee brought 


BC. 
Gr. tgs 


forth fis host, and met him with a another. swore slaia 
mighty power, and put him to flight. 19 By this means Demetrius reign- Senet 


16 So Alexander fled into Arabia, 
there to be defended; but king Pto- 
lemee was exalted :- 


17 For Zabdiel the Arabian took 


ed in the hundred threescore and is 

seventh year. sa 
20 At the same time Jonathan 

gathered together them that were 


§ 3), and was there supported by the bulk of 
the inhabitants. Balas attacked him in that 
country, and was still engaged in the struggle 
when he heard of the movement that had 
taken place in his rear. Regarding Ptolemy 
as the more dangerous of his two enemies, he 
retraced his steps, and marched upon An- 
tioch, near which the battle was fought that 
cost him his crown (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
‘Chron. Can.’ i. 40, § 16). 


16. Alexander fled into Arabia.| Diodorus 
confirms this. ‘ Alexander,” he says, “after 
his defeat, fled with 500 followers to the place 
called Abz in Arabia, to the dynast Diocles, 
with whom he had previously placed his infant 
son, Antiochus. Then two of those who 
had accompanied him, the captains Heliades 
and Casius, sent a message secretly to Deme- 
trius, promising that, if he would grant them 
their lives, they would assassinate Alexander. 
Demetrius agreeing to this, from traitors they 
became murderers, and put the king to death. 
Alexander was in this way made away with 
by his friends” (Fr. xx.). 


17. Zabdiel the Arabian took off Alexander's 
head.| Zabdiel is probably the person whom 
Diodorus calls “ Diocles.” The bearing of 
two names 1s characteristic of the Maccabee 
period. If, as is probable, he was privy to 
the designs and proceedings of Heliades and 
Casius, the murder might with reason be 
ascribed to him. His sending Alexander’s 
head to Ptolemy is parallel to the act of those 
who brought Pompey’s head to Julius Cesar. 
The intention was to give actual proof of the 
death to the person chiefly interested. 


18. King Ptolemee also died the third day 
after.| Ptolemy died of an injury received 
in the battle. His skull was fractured by a 
fall from his horse, and he was obliged to 
submit to an operation similar to the modern 
“trepanning.” But either the surgeons were 
unskilful, or his system could not bear the 
shock, and he expired under the knife. (See 
Livy, ‘ Epit.’ lit.) 

they that were in the strongholds were slain 
one of another.| Literally, “those who were 


in the strongholds were slain by those who 
were in the strongholds.” The meaning 
seems to be, that the garrisons which Ptolemy 
had left in the walled cities along the Syrian 
coast (vv. 3, 9) were massacred by the 
native inhabitants of the cities. 


19. Demetrius reigned in the hundred three 
score and seventh year.| ‘The year beginning 
in October B.c. 146, and terminating in 
October 3.c. 145. 


§ 2. JONATHAN, HAVING LAID SIEGE TO 
THE SYRIAN FORTRESS AT JERUSALEM, 
IS SUMMONED TO MEET DEMETRIUS AT 
PTOLEMAIS—FAVOURABLE RESULT OF 
THE INTERVIEW. 


20-37. On the death of Balas and acces- 
sion of Demetrius II., who could not but 
have his hands full under the troubled ar- 
cumstances of the time, Jonathan thought 
that he saw an opportunity of quietly re 
penne J erusalem of an ever-impending danger, 
by reducing the fortress which Epiphanes 
had set up (ch. i. 33-36), and which had 
sheltered a foreign garrison ever since. He 
accordingly collected siege artillery, and set 
himself down before the place (ch. x1. 20). 
But his enemies were too watchful to allow 
such an important matter to be carried 
through without opposition. They at once 
made representations to Demetrius (v. 21) 
on the subject, and prevailed on him to 
summon Jonathan to a conference, where 
he should give account of his proceedings 
(wv. 22). Jonathan, who trusted much to his 
address and personal influence, obeyed the 
summons, and met Demetrius at Ptolemais, 
probably in B.c. 145. Terms of peace were 
agreed upon. Demetrius confirmed Jona- 
than in the High Priest's office, “gave him 
pre-eminence among his chief friends” (v.27), 
and consented to most of the remissions 
previously offered by his father (ch. x. 29-43); 
but, in return, he required a payment of 300 
talents (v. 28), and the contiswance of the 
Syrian garrison in Jerusalem (implied in the 
subsequent history). The letter containing 
the terms, after delivery to Jonathan, was to 
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in Judea, to take the tower that was 
in Jerusalem: and he made many 
engines of war against it. 

21 Then certain ungodly persons, 
who hated their own people, went 
unto the king, and told him that 
Jonathan besieged the tower. 

22 Whereof when he heard, he 
was angry, and immediately removing, 
he came to Ptolemais, and wrote 
unto Jonathan, that he should not lay 
siege to the tower, but come and 
speak with him at Ptolemais in great 
haste. 

23 Nevertheless Jonathan, when 
he heard this, commanded to besiege 


it sti//: and he chose certain of the B.C 
elders of Israel and the priests, and “—“** 
put himself in peril ; 

24 And took silver and gold, and 
raiment, and divers presents besides, 
and went to Ptolemais unto the king, 
where he found favour in his sight. 

25 And “though certain ungodly ¢% 72> 
men of the people had made com- 
plaints against him, 

26 Yet the king entreated him as 
his predecessors had done before, and 
promoted him in the sight of all his 
friends, er 

27 And 4confirmed him in the 2. 


high priesthood, and in all the ho- ee 


be “set in a conspicuous place upon the holy 
mount ” (v. 37). 


20. the tower that was in Jerusalem.| 
See ch. L 35; iv. 41; vi. 19-26, 323 ix. 53; 
x. 6-9 and 32. 

be made many engines.) “Engines” were 
commonly made for the occasion of a siege, 
and probably broken up when the siege was 
over. ‘They were too cumbersome to be 
generally kept in store and conveyed from 
place to place. (See ch. vi. 31, 52; ix. 643 
xv. 25.) Still, we hear occasionally of “ great 
provision ” of them being laid up in a fortified 
town (2 Macc. xii. 27). 


21. certain ungodly persons.) Literally, 
“transgressors of the law”—men who had 
cast off its authority, and desired to Hellenize 
the nation. (Compare above, ch. ii. 44; 
ili. 6, &c.; and see the comment on ch. x. 61.) 


who hated their own people.| No doubt 
the feelings of the Hellenizers towards their 
orthodox brethren were very bitter; but so 
were those of the orthodox towards them 
(ch. il, 44; ill, 5-8; vil. 24, &c.). Neither 
party “ hated their own people.” Both sought 
its advancement, but in diflerent ways. 


22. he was angry.| Demetrius I. had 
“‘yielded up his authority over the tower,” 
and “given it to the High Priest, that he 
might set in it such as he should choose to 
keep it” (ch. x. 32). But this gift had been 
cancelled by the determination of the Jews to 
support Balas. Demetrius II., the present 
king, naturally regarded the citadel of Jeru- 
salem as a part of his dominions, and resented 
the attack upon it as an act of war’ against 
himself. 

immediately removing, he came to Prtole- 
mais.| Probably from Antioch. His rapid 
movement would shew Jonathan that he was 


in earnest; and his presence at Ptolemais, 
within a hundred miles of Jerusalem, would 
be something of a menace. At the same 
time it might be viewed as an act of polite 
consideration, relieving Jonathan from the 
necessity of making a longer journey. 


23. Jonathan... put bimself in peril.| No 
doubt he incurred a considerable risk by 
going to Ptolemais, especially as he had de- 
clined to desist from the siege of “the tower.” 
He had confidence, however, in his own 
adroitness, and in his power of purchasing 
impunity, and even favour. He may have 
also calculated that Demetrius would be 
afraid to exasperate the entire Jewish nation 
by treacherously arresting their High Priest 
and king. 


24. took silver and gold, and raiment, and 
divers presents besides.| Intending evidently 
to procure the favour of others besides the 
king. Jonathan felt that if he could dispose 
favourably towards himself the minds of the 
royal attendants, officers, and ministers, he 
would be tolerably sure of gaining their master 
also. Gifts of “raiment” have always been 
common in the East (Gen. xxiv. 53, xlv. 22; 
2 Kings v. §; 2 Chr. ix. 24, &c.). 


26. the king entreated him as his prede- 
cessors had done before.| The reference is 
especially to the treatment which Jonathan 
had received at the hands of Balas (ch. x. 
59-65), but may include also some allusion 
to the “loving words” of Demetrius I. re- 
corded in ch. x. 3-6. Ptolemy Philometor 
would scarcely be recognised by Deme- 
trius II. among his “ predecessors.” 

promoted bim.| Rather, “exalted him”— 
i.e. paid him marked respect and honour. 

27. confirmed him in the high priesthood.] 
The same expression is used with respect to 
Alcimus in ch. vil. 9, where it seems to mean 
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nours that he had before, and gave 
him preeminence among his chief 
friends. 

28 Then Jonathan desired the 
king, that he would make Judea 
free from tribute, as also the three 
jadalaenane with the country of 
amaria; and he promised him three 
hundred talents. 

29 So the king consented, and 
wrote letters unto Jonathan of all 
these things after this manner : 
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[v. 28—33, 


30 King Demetrius unto his bro- Bc 
ther Jonathan, and unto the nation “ 
of the Jews, sendeth greeting : 

31 We send you here a copy of 
the letter which we did write unto 
our cousin Lasthenes concerning you, 
that ye might see it. 

32 King Demetrius unto his father 
Lasthenes sendeth greeting : 

33 We are determined to do good 
to the people of the Jews, who are 
our friends, and keep covenants with 


“ conferred on him the high priesthood ;” but 
here confirmation in the office, rather than 
appointment to it, is clearly intended. (See 
the next clause.) Jonathan had been ap- 
pointed High Priest by Balas (ch. x. 20). 


all the honours that he had before.| As 
the right to wear a crown of gold (ch. x. 
20), a buckle of gold (34. 89), and a purple 
robe (i5. 20), together with the official 
titles of “ general” and “ provincial governor” 
(ib. 65). 

gave him preeminence among his chief 
JSriends.| Grimm translates “made (men) 
regard him as among his chief friends,” 
which is a possible rendering of the original; 
but the meaning suggested by our translators 
is a more natural one. The “ preeminence ” 
was perhaps confined to the occasion. 


28. Then Jonathan desired the king, that he 
would make Judea free from tribute.) This 
was a bold proposal. Sovereignty over a sub- 
ject nation in the East is chiefly marked by 
payment of tribute, and dominion over foreign 
races is chiefly sought as a means of increasing 
the revenue. To ask exemption from tri- 
bute was almost equivalent to asking inde- 
pendence. It is true that the kiny’s father, 
Demetrius I., had promised such exemption 
(ch. x. 29, 30); but only in an emergency, 
when the Jews had shewn a preference for his 
rival, and with the object of outbidding him. 
Demetrius II. was as yet in no such diffi- 
culties. The boldness of Jonathan at this 
time is thus scarcely diminished by the fact 
of the elder Demetrtus’s offer. He had to 
persuade the Syrian king that the friendship 
of the Jewish nation was worth a large pecu- 
niary sacrifice. It may be questioned whether 
he would have succeeded had he not been 
prepared to offer a considerable immediate 
payment for the help of the king’s neces- 
sities. 


as also the three governments.| Compare 
above, ch. x. 30, 38; and below, w. 34. 


with the country of Samaria.) A corrup- 


tion of the text is here suspected. Jonathan 
would scarcely have stipulated for the exemp- 
tion from tribute of Samaria, a hostile country, 
in whose welfare he had no interest. The 
true reading is probably amd rips Lapaperrisos, 
Or and THs xopas Sapapetas. (See v. 34, and 
compare ch. x. 38.) 

three hundred talents.| About 72,0001. of 
our money. 


30. King Demetrius unto bis brother Jena- 
than.| Compare ch. x. 18. The term 
“brother” corresponded in the diplomacy 
of the time to the ‘“‘mon cousin” of modern 
Europe. It marked admission into the pn- 
vileged circle of royal personages. 

and unto the nation of the Jews.| Compare 
ch. x. 25. Alexander had addressed Jona- 
than only; Demetrius I. the Jewish nation 
only; Demetrius II. addressed the two m 
combination. 


31, our cousin Lasthenes.| It is a reason- 
able conjecture that this “ Lasthenes” is the 
Cretan who (according to Josephus, ‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xiii. 4, § 5) collected the troops with 
which Demetrius II. effected his landing in 
Cilicia. His services had probably been re- 
warded by the governorship of Calesyna, 
on which Judza was to a certain extent de- 
pendent. The terms granted to Jonathan 
had therefore to be communicated to him, 
and it was sufficient to send the Jews a copy 
of the communication. The term “cousin” 
of our version is somewhat too definite, the 
true correspondent of the Greek ovyyevts 
being “ kinsman.” 

that ye might see it.]| Rather, “that ye 
may see it.” The clause depends, not on 
“we did write,” but on “we send you here.” 


32. his father Lasthenes.) Like “ kins- 
man,” this is a title of honour. Its applica- 
tion to Lasthenes implies that he was a man 
of some considerable age. (Compare 2 Kings 
ll. 123 V. 135 xill. 14, &c.) 

33. keep covenants with us.) Rather, 
“observe their duties towards us.” 
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23- Cap. 8. unto 


© ech. ro. 


Vv. 34—38.] 


us, because of their good will toward 
us. 
34 "Wherefore we have ratified 
them the borders of Judea, with 
the three governments of Apherema 
and Lydda and Ramathem, that are 
added unto Judea from the country 
of Samaria, and ‘all things apper- 
taining unto them, for al] such as do 
sacrifice in Jerusalem, instead of the 
payments which the king received of 
them yearly aforetime out of the 
fruits of the earth and of trees. 

35 And as for other things that 
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belong unto us, of the tithes and 
customs pertaining unto us, as also 
¢the saltpits, and the crown taxes, 
which are due unto us, we discharge 
them of them all for their relief. 

36 And nothing hereof shall be 
revoked from this time forth for ever. 

37 Now therefore see that thou 
make a copy of these things, and let 
it be delivered unto Jonathan, and 
set upon the holy mount in a con- 
spicuous place. 

38 After this, when king Deme-_ 
trius saw that the land was quiet be- 


There had not as yet been any “covenant ” 
between the Jews and Demetrius II. 


because of their good — The good will 
had been shewn by the professions, gifts, and 
especially the promises of Jonathan (wv. 28), 
whom Demetrius was willing to regard as 
representing the feelings of his nation. 


34. the three governments of Apberema 
and Lydda and Ramathem.|] See the com- 
ment on ch. x. 30. 


that are added.| Rather, “that were 
added.” The aorist expresses a definite 
point of past time. (Compare ch. x. 38.) 


for all such as do sacrifice in Jerusalem.] 
A distinction is drawn between those Jews 
who offered sacrifice at Jerusalem and those 
who had laid aside the practice. Only the 
former were to be exempt from the payments 
commonly exacted by the Syrian kings from 
their subjects. A strong inducement was 
thus held out for members of the Hellenizing 
party to go over to the side of the orthodox, 
since otherwise they would enjoy none of the 
new privileges. 


instead of the payments, @'c.] The syntax 
is difficult, and Grimm suggests that some 
word or words must have fallen out. But 
the general meaning is tolerably clear. In- 
stead of the customary payments to the 
Syrian crown on account of each of the at- 
tached provinces and of Judza itself, the 
provinces with their taxation were wholly 
made over to the Jews themselves, who were 
no longer to pay anything to their nominal 
sovereign, the Syrian monarch. 


out of the fruits of the earth and of trees.| 
Compare ch. x. 30, and the comment ad Joc. 


35. And as for other things.| Rather, “as 
for the other things ”—1.e. ai/ the other heads 
of revenue. 

of the tithes and customs.| See ch. x. 31, 
which shews that the Syrian crown levied 


a tax upon the tenths paid by the Jews for 
the support of the Levitical priesthood, and 
also upon other “ dues” paid to the priestly 
authorities, e.g. the half shekel for the service 
of the sanctuary (Neh. x. 32; Matt. xvii. 24— 
27). Henceforth no claim was to be made 
by the Syrian crown on either of these two 
accounts. 


the saltpits.| See the comment on ch. x. 
29. Shallow ponds, connected with the Dead 
Sea, into which its water was admitted, and 
the salt then allowed to form itself by evapo- 
ration, are intended. (See Ezek. xlvii. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 9.) 

the crown taxes.| See the comment on 
ch. x. 29. 


37. see that thou make a copy of these 
things.) The copy here spoken of is not 
that which Demetrius sent to Jonathan 
(v. 31) in the form of a letter, written pro- 
bably on parchment or paper, but one which 
Lasthenes was to have made, as a permanent 
memorial, and which was to be set up in 
a conspicuous place on the Temple mountain. 
It was probably inscribed, like other “ memo- 
rials” of the kind (ch. vill. 22), on a bronze 
tablet. 


§ 3. DEMETRIUS OFFENDS HIS NATIVE SOL- 
DIERS — TRYPHO PREPARES TO BRING 
FORWARD ANTIOCHUS, SON OF BALAS— 
DEMETRIUS PROMISES JONATHAN TO 
RECALL THE SYRIAN GARRISONS FROM 
JUDA, IF THE JEWS WILL HELP HIM 
AGAINST HIS ENEMIES, BUT, THOUGH 
HELPED, BREAKS HIS PROMISE. 


38-53. Demetrius II., after he had reigned 
a very short time, became unpopular. He is 
accused by Justin of laziness, by Livy of 
cruelty (Justin, xxxvi. 1; Liv. ‘Epit.’ Jii.), 
According to our author, he gave offence by 
disbanding his Syrian troops, and maintain- 
ing an army of foreign mercenaries. The 
charges may, one and all, be true. That of 


@ 
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made against him, he sent away all 
his forces, every one to his own place: 
except certain bands of strangers, 
whom he had gathered from the isles 
of the heathen: wherefore all the 
forces of his fathers hated him. 

39 Moreover there was one Try- 
phon, that had been of Alexander’s 
part afore, who, seeing that all the 
host murmured against Demetrius, 
went to Simalcue the Arabian, that 
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[v. 39—41. 


brought up Antiochus the young son 
of Alexander, 

40 And lay sore upon him to de- 
liver him this young Antiochus, that 
he might reign in his father’s stead; 
he told him therefore all that De- 
metrius had done, and how his men 
of war were at enmity with him, 
and there he remained a long sea- 
son. 

41 In the mean time Jonathan 
sent unto king Demetrius, that he 
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cruelty is to some extent confirmed by Dio- 
dorus, who says he was hated for his lawless- 
ness (Fr. xxi.). The result was a rebellion, 
which for a time drove Demetrius from his 
throne (wv. 55, 56). It was while this rebel- 
lion was preparing that Jonathan, probably 
knowing the difficulties that beset Demetrius, 
made a request for the withdrawal from 
Judza of the Syrian garrisons, which was 
favourably entertained by the Syrian king 
(v. 42). The king, however, required first 
to be helped against his enemies, whereupon 
Jonathan lent him a body of troops, which 
put down a rising in his capital. Regarding 
himself as now safe, the king flung his promise 
to the winds, did not withdraw the garrisons, 
and “estranged himself” from his recent ally 
(wv. 43-53). 

38. he sent away all his forces . . . except 
certain bands of strangers.) Josephus is the 
only writer who confirms this (‘ Ant. Jud.’ 
xiii. 5, § 1); but it is, intrinsically, not im- 
probable. Demetrius had gained his first 
successes by the swords of his mercenaries 
(see note on ch. x. 67),and had been opposed 
by the Syrian levies. He therefore naturally 
distrusted the latter. 


whom he had gathered from the isles of the 
heathen. | aah from Crete (ch. x. 67); 
possibly from Rhodes, Cyprus, and the islands 
of the Archipelago. 


the forces of his fathers.| ‘Ie. of his pre- 
decessors on the Syrian throne. 


39. there was one Tryphon.| ‘Tryphon is 
mentioned by Diodorus (Fr. xxi.), by Appian 
(‘ Syriac.’ § 68), by Livy (‘ Epit.’ lv.), and by 
Strabo (xvi. p. 752). His real name was 
Diodotus, Tryphon being a surname which 
he adopted after he had made himself king. 
He was a native of Casiana, a fortified place 
in the district belonging to the Apamea of 
Syria. Alexander Balas distinguished him 
with his favour, and appointed him, conjointly 
with Hierax, to take the direction of aftairs at 
Antioch, when he marched into Cilicia to 
meet Demetrius (Diod. Sic. vol. x. p. 73). 


This trust he abused by admitting Ptolemy 
Philometor into the city after he had declared 
against Balas (see the comment on ch. xi. 13). 
We now find him playing a still bolder game. 
He conceives the design of bringing forward 
a pretender to dispute the crown with De- 
metrius, and ultimately murders his trotégé, 
and makes himself king in his place. 


Simalcue the Arabian.) Rather, “ Imalcué.” 
He is called “ Malchus” by Josephus (‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ 7. s.¢.), and “ Jamblichus ” by Diodorus 
(Fr. xxi.). Grimm conjectures that he was 
the son of the “ Diocles,” with whom Balas 
placed Antiochus, when danger first threatened 
him (Diod. Sic. Fr. xx.). But this is very 
uncertain. The name is probably a formation 
from the root melek (Arab. maith), “ king.” 


Antiochus, the young son of Alexander.) 
Antiochus is said by Diodorus (Fr. xx.) to 
have been “an infant” (»zrcos) when placed 
with Diocles. If he was the son of Alexander 
by Cleopatra (Appian, ‘Syriaca,’ § 68), who 
became his wife in B.C. 151, he could not, 
when Tryphon went to seek him in Arabia 
(B.C. 145), have been more than five years 
old. Livy (according to the extant reading) 
makes him as little as two (‘ Epit.’ lii.); but 
the reading is with reason questioned, and a 
probable emendation (‘puero” for “b- 
mulo ”) makes Livy merely say that he was 
“quite a boy.” This is perhaps as much as 
can be affirmed with certainty. 


40. <And lay sore upon him] Ie. “im- 
portuned him”—“kept urging him con- 
tinually.” 

there he remained a long season.] _ Literally, 
“many days.” Probably not more is intended 
than a stay of some weeks. 


41. In the mean time Jonathan sent unto 
king Demetrius.] Demetrius’s difficulty was 
Jonathan’s opportunity. Affairs in Syna 
having reached the condition described in <7. 
38-40, Jonathan thought the time was come 
when the Syrian king would be prepared to 
pay a considerable price for the Jewish 
alliance. He therefore made the proposal 


Vv. 42—47.] 


B.C. would cast those of the tower out 
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of Jerusalem, and those also in the 
fortresses: for they fought against 
Israel. 

42 So Demetrius sent unto Jona- 
than, saying, I will not only do this 
for thee and thy people, but I will 
greatly honour thee and thy nation, 
if opportunity serve. 

43 Now therefore thou shalt do 
well, if thou send me men to help 
me ; for all my forces are gone from 
me. 
44 Upon this Jonathan sent him 
three thousand strong men _ unto 
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Antioch: and when they came to BC. 
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the king, the king was very glad of 
their coming. 

45 Howbeit they that were of the 
city gathered themselves together 
into the midst of the city, to the 
number of an hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and would have slain 
the king. 

46 Wherefore the king fled into 
the court, but they of the city kept 
the passages of the city, and began 
to fight. 

47 Then the king called to the 
Jews for help, who came unto him 


recorded in this verse. No doubt, he gave it 
to be understood that, if his request were 
granted, Demetrius would receive a quid pro 


quo 


that be would cast those of the tower out of 
Jerusalem.] Cause, that is, the Syrian fortress 
in Jerusalem (Acra) to be evacuated. 


and those also in the fortresses.| _Bacchides 
had established Syrian garrisons in Jericho, 
Emmaus, Beth-horon, Bethel, Thamnatha- 
Pharathoni, Tephon, Beth-shur, and Gazara 
(ch. ix. 50-52). At the commencement of the 
war between Balas and Demetrius I., most of 
these places were evacuated (ch. x. 12, 13). 
Beth-shur, however, was not yielded (sd. v. 
14), and probably others of the cities named 
were re-occupied. Jonathan asked that the 
garrisons should, one and all, be withdrawn. 


they fought against Isracl.| The main 
object of garrisoning the Jewish town was to 
ord a ld to the Hellenizing Jews. It 
is not po le that the garrisons came often 
into collision with the patriots ; but they were 
felt to be a hostile force ranged on the side of 
the opposite party. 

42. I will not only do this for thee, do'c.] 
Demetrius was prompt to promise, since he 
did not regard any promise as binding. He 
*‘ dissembled in all that ever he spake” (v. 
53). His short-sighted policy led him to tide 
over each difficulty, as it arose, by giving 
pledges which it was not his intention to 
redeem. The result was that his difficulties 
continually increased upon him. Probably 
a real honest alliance with Jonathan would 
have been more for his true interest than any 
other course. But he was not cl ighted 
enough to see this. He supposed that political 
advantage was only to be gained by treachery 
and intrigue. 


I will greatly honour thee and thy nation. | 
Literally, “ Glorifying I will glorify thee. 


Cf. ch. xiv. 29, 39; xv.9. The idiom is a 
common one in Hebrew (Gen. iii. 16; xxii. 
17, &c.). 

44. three thousand strong men.) This 
seems a weak contingent under the circum- 
stances, and one from which no very impor- 
tant service could be But even a 
small body of trained soldiers is of value 
against a city rabble, which was what De- 
metrius had chiefly to fear. His troops had 
been disbanded, and sent away to their homes 
(wv. 38). It was the populace of Antioch that 
especially threatened disturbances—a populace 
very fickle, very unruly, and very cowardly. 
By “strong men” is meant “good soldiers, 
brave and experienced.” 

45. they that were of the city gathered them 
selves togetber.] This revolt, or riot, is not 
mentioned by the classical writers, whose 
notices of the reign of Demetrius II. are few 
and scanty. It is, however, quite in accord 
with the general character of the Antiochene 


populace. 

to the number of an hundred and twenty 
thousand men.| The population of Antioch 
is said to have amounted to 400,000; so that 
a riot in which 120,000 men took part would 
be quite possible. 

46. the king fled into the court.| Le. “into 
the palace.” The rioters chose a time when 
he was outside the palace walls, hoping no 
doubt to seize his n; but in this intention 
they were ba Demetrius succeeded in 
escaping from them, and shutting himself up 
within the royal residence, which was a de- 
fensible position. 

. the passages.) 'Themain “thoroughfares ” 

the city seem to be intended—those 
especially which led from the palace to the 
city gates. The object was to prevent the 
escape of the king. 

47. the king called to the Jews for belp.\ 
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a. all at once, and dispersing themselves | 51 With that they cast away their 2°. 


through the city slew that day in the 
city to the number of an hundred 
thousand. 

48 Also they set fire on the city, 
and gat many spoils that day, and 
delivered the king. 

So when of the city saw 
mney the Jews bad got the sl as 
they would, their courage was abated: 
wherefore they made supplication 
to the king, and cried, saying, 

50 'Grant us peace, and let the 
Jews cease from assaulting us and the 
city. | 


Josephus says, that Demetrius called to his 
aid “the Jews sent by Jonathan, and bis own 
mercenaries” (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 5, § 3), which 


’ is probable. The latter, no doubt, amounted 


to some thousands (see v. 38). T er, 
they effected a great slaughter of the rioters ; 
but we may be excused from believing that 
the slain were really 100,000. The estimate 
is manifestly one of the roughest kind ; and 
we may detect in it the usual Oriental ex- 
aggeration. 


48. Also they set fire on the city.| Perhaps 
not intentionally. In every great disturbance 
within an Oriental town, where the buildings 
are chiefly of wood, there is much danger of 
an accidental conflagration. 

gat many spoils.| They had probably the 
king’s permission to plunder, not only the 
persons, but the houses, of the rioters. 

49. their courage was abated.] Literally, 
‘“‘they fainted in their spirits.” (Cf. Is. vii. 4; 
where the LXX. have nearly the same ex- 
pression.) 

Bl. they cast away their weapons.| The 
rabble of Antioch was not an unarmed rabble. 
In the East almost every man carries some 
weapon or other, life being so insecure that it 
is necessary to have the means of defending 
it. The expression “cast away their arms” 
seems to imply, not so much a formal sur- 
render, as a tumultuary movement, in which 
each strove to rid himself of the incumbrance 
of armour and weapons. 


the Jews were bonoured.| Rather, “ glori- 
fied.” The entire series of events was honour- 
able to the Jews; and all faithful subjects of 
the Syrian king naturally gave them praise 
and glory. They had risked their lives in 
defence of the monarch—they had fought 
against enormous odds—they had carried all 
before them. Their exertions had saved the 
king’s life (w. 48). Faithful subjects could 


weapons, and made peace; and the 
Jews were honoured in the sight of 
the king, and in the sight of all that 
were in his realm; and they returned 
to Jerusalem, having great spoils. 

52 So king Demetrius sat on the 
throne of his kingdom, and the land 
was quiet before him. 

53 Nevertheless he dissembled in 
all that ever he spake, and 
himself from Jonathan, neither re- 
warded he him according to the 
benefits which he had received of 
him, but troubled him very sore. 


not but give honour and glory to those who 
had so acted. 


62. the land was quiet before bim.] Cf. the 
opening clause of v. 38. Again, it must be 
understood that the tranquillity was of very 
short duration. Tryphon came fo as 
the champion of the young Antiochus before 
the close of the 168th Seleucid year, which 
began in October B.c. 145, and ended in 
October B.c. 144. Probably he was only 
absent a few months in Arabia, and proclaimed 
his protégé before the B.C. 145 was 
ended. (See Clinton, ‘ Fasti Hellenici,’ vol. 
lil. p. 337. 

53. be dissembled in all that ever be spake.| 
Rather, “he gave the lie toall his pro- 
fessions”—that is, all those that he had 
made to Jonathan (vv. 42, 43). 


but troubled him very sore.] Josephus says 
that Demetrius threatened Jonathan with war, 
unless all the payments were made regularly, 
which had been customary under the early 
Syrian kings. This, if true, was a revocation 
of the terms granted by his letter (ov . 32-36), 
which had been set up by his orders in a 
conspicuous place upon the holy mount (@. 
a7), ovine could be a more palpable breach 
oO 


§ 4. TRYPHON BRINGS FORWARD ANTIOCHUS, 
SON OF BALAS, AND SEATS HIM UPON 
THE THRONE —FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
ESTABLISHED BETWEEN THE NEW KING 
AND THE JEWS. 


64-59. Tryphon found some difficulty in 
persuading the Arab chief (v. 39) to entrust 
Antiochus to his care; but his importunity 
prevailed after a time. Antiochus was pro- 
claimed king in B.C. 145-4, and given the 
names of “ Epiphanes” and “ Dionysus.” He 
could not have been more than five or six 
years old at the time. The disbanded sol- 
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fo 54 After this returned Tryphon, 57 At that time young Antiochus 8. . 


and with him the young child 


wrote unto Jonathan, saying, I con- 


Antiochus, who reigned,-and was 
crowned. 

55 Then there gathered unto him 
all the men of war, whom Deme- 
trius had put away, and they fought 
against Demetrius, who turned his 
back and fled. 

56 Moreover Tryphon took the 
‘elephants, and won Antioch. 


firm thee in the high priesthood, and 
appoint thee ruler over the four 
Sibi lap aaat and to be one of the 
ing’s friends, 
58 Upon this he sent him golden 


vessels 'to be served in, and gave him 'Sr. a4 
leave to drink in gold, and to be 


clothed in purple, and to wear a 
golden buckle. 


diers of Demetrius embraced his cause with 
ardour, and flocked to the standard of 
Tryphon, who marched upon Antioch, met 
Demetrius in the field and defeated him, 
captured his elephants, and became master of 
the capital (vv. 55, 56). Tryphon, upon 
this, caused letters to be written to Jona 
in the name of the boy-king, confirming him 
in the High Priesthood, and granting him 
various privileges (vv. 57, 58). At the same 
time, he conferred on Simon, Jonathan’s 
brother, a military command extending from 
“the ladder of Tyre” to the borders of 
Egypt (v. 59). 

54. the young child Antiochus.| See the 
comment on wv. 39. 


qho reigned and was crowned.| Literally, 
“who reigned and assumed the diadem.” 
The fact of the reign is proved by coins, 
which extend from the 168th Seleucid year 
to the 170th. It is allowed by Appian 
(‘Syriaca,” § 68) and Diodorus (Fr. xxi.). 
Porphyry, on the other hand, omits it (ap. 
Euseb. ‘Chron. Can.’ i. 40, p. 194). Of 
course the boy-king was a mere puppet in 
the hands of Tryphon, as Eupator was in 
those of Lysias (supra, ch. vi. 17, 63). 


65. there gathered unto him all the men of 
qwar whom Demetrius bad put away.) See 
above, v. 38. Diodorus tells us that Tryphon 
had at first only a small force, with which he 
took up a position near Chalcis, on the 
borders of Arabia. Demetrius despised him 
as a mere robber-chief, and ordered his 
arrest, but sent no expedition against him. 
Tryphon, thus left to himself, Largele increased 
his troops, the discontented flocking to him 
from all quarters, so that Demetrius was 
compelled to regard him as a serious rival 
(Fr. xxi.). 

they fought against Demetrius, who turned 
bis back and fled.| ‘The defeat of Demetrius 
by Tryphon is confirmed by Livy (‘ Epit.’lii.), 
who says that after the battle he fled to 
Seleucia. No description of the battle has 
come down to us. 


56. Iryphon took the elephants.) Literally, 


“the deasts;” but no doubt elephants are 
meant. ‘Though by the treaty of Magnesia 
the Syrian monarchs were to cease to main- 
tain any war-elephants, they undoubtedly 
continued to do so. Antiochus Eupator had 
at least twenty-two (see the comment on ch. 
vi. 30). Demetrius is likely to have main- 
tained at least as large a number. 

and won Antioch.| The occupation of 
Antioch by Tryphon follows naturally from 
the retreat of Demetrius to Seleucia, attested 
at Livy (‘ Epit.’ lii.). It has also the witness 
é Aaa (ap. Euseb. ‘Chron. Can.’ i 40, 

17). 

57. young Antiochus wrote unto Jonathan.] 
The letter was, no doubt, written in the 
name of the young ) shinai but really emanated 
from Tryphon. (Compare ch. vi. 57-61.) 

I confirm thee in the bigh priesthood.] 
Compare ch. x. 20; xi. 27. 

and appoint thee ruler over the four govern~ 
ments.| The“ four governments” are Judza, 
Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathaim. See 
Vv. 34. 

one of the king's friends.| See above, 
ch. x. 20, 65; ch. xi. 27. 

68. be sent him golden vessels to be served 
in.| Literally, ‘golden vessels and service” 
—an instance of sendiadys. Our translation 
gives the true sense. Gifts of golden vessels, 
or ornaments, by kings to those whom they 
delighted to honour were common in the 
East from very ancient times. An Egyptian 
of the age of Thothmes III. (B.c. 1600) 
boasts that Amenophis I. had given him 
“two golden armlets, a bracelet, a sword, and 
a crown inlaid with gems;” Thothmes I.,, 
“two golden armlets, four collars, a bracelet, 
a sword, and two golden war-axes;” and 
Thothmes [I., “two gold armlets, six collars, 
three bracelets, and a war axe of silver” 

‘Records of the Past,’ vol. iv. p. 8). The 

ersian practice is abundantly witnessed to 
by Xenophon (‘C . viii. 3, § 35; ‘ Anab.’ 
i. 2, § 27, &c.) and o The Syro-Mace- 
donians adopted the usage from the Persians. 


gave bim leave to drink in gold.) Com- 
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the water, and all the forces of Syria 2c. 


B. C. 59 His brother Simon also he made 
——* captain from the place called The 
1 On Sie ladder of Tyrus unto the borders of 
river, and E pt. 
through oO Then Jonathan 'went forth, 
éhe cuties, and passed through the cities beyond 


or, wen 
and passed beyond the river and through the cities, Gr. 


gathered themselves unto him for to 
help him: and when he came to 
Ascalon, they of the city met him 
honourably. 

61 From whence he went to Gaza, 


pare 1 Esdras iii. 6. It may be doubted 
whether such permission was ever practically 
necessary, but it may have been a piece of 
court etiquette to grant it. So with our- 
selves, the Crown grants permission to a man 
to assume a name, which he can assume with 
equal ease apart from any such permission. 


and to be clothed in purple.| See the com- 
ment on ch. x. 20. 


and to wear a golden buckle.| Compare 
ch. x. 89, with the comment ad /oc. 


59. His brother Simon.) Simon had greatly 
distinguished himself in the war which Jona- 
than waged, on behalf of Alexander Balas, 
against Apollonius, the general of Deme- 
trius (ch. x. 74-82), and seemed therefore to 
deserve special honour at the hands of 
Alexander’s son. 


the place called The ladder of Tyrus.| Ac- 
cording to Josephus (‘ Bell. Jud.’ ii. 10, § 2), 
“the ladder of Tyre” was a high mountain 
on the Syrian coast, too stades north of 
Ptolemais, or Acre. A lofty headland, the 
Ras-en-Nakhurah, which descends sheer into 
the sea, and effectually cuts off the Bay of 
Acre from the maritime plain to the north, is 
found in this position, and is generally re- 
garded by modern travellers (Stanley, Porter, 
Robinson, &c.) as the “ladder” in question. 
It is surmounted by a path cut in zigzags, 
and exceedingly steep. Dean Stanley notes 
that it forms “the natural barrier between 
Pheenicia and Palestine” (‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’ p. 264). 

the borders of Egypt.| ‘The Wady-el-Arish 
(or “Torrens A:gypti”) was commonly re- 
garded as forming the southern boundary of 
Palestine and separating it from Egypt. 
Simon’s authority over the tract within the 
limits named is somewhat doubtful. It 
certainly did not supersede that of his 
brother. 


§ 5. CAMPAIGN OF JONATHAN ON BEHALF 
OF ANTIOCHUS VI.—SUBMISSION OF ASCA- 
LON AND GAZA—BATTLE OF KADESH. 


60-74. Embracing with ardour the cause 
of the young king, Jonathan busied himself 
in bringing all Palestine, and Syria as far as 
Damiuscus, under his rule. He seems to 
have first received the submission of the 
Trans-Jordanic region (v. 60), after which 


he visited Philistia, occupied Ascalon, and 
besieged Gaza, which was forced to submit 
(vv. 61, 62). Hence he marched northward 
to Damascus, suppressing resistance on his 
way, and establishing everywhere the autho- 
rity of the son of Balas. Meanwhile Deme- 
trius had recovered from his first defeat, and 
recommenced the struggle for the Syrian 
crown. His generals proceeded against 
Palestine, which they entered on the north 
by way of Kedesh and Hazor. Jonathan 
met them near the site of the latter city, and 
a battle was fought, in which he narrowly 
escaped defeat and destruction, but ultimately 
retrieved the day by the help of two of his 
Officers (v. 70), and gained a complete wc- 
tory (vv. 73, 74). Meanwhile Simon, who 
had been left behind in Judza, besieged 
Beth-zur, and forced it to _ surrender 
(wv. 65, 66). 

60. beyond the water.| Rather, “beyond 
the river.” ‘The river” here can only be 
the Jordan. Jonathan began with a progress 
through the Trans-Jordanic region, already 
well known to him from the expedition of 
Judas in B.c. 164 (ch. v. 24-52), which he 
accompanied, and from his own raid in 
B.C. 160 (ch. 1x. 37-48). 

all the forces of Syria.) The Syrian garmi- 
sons in Judza are probably intended. They 
had embraced the cause of Antiochus, and 
were ready to give Jonathan all the help in 
their power. The main force of the empre, 
divided between Demetrius and Tryphon, 
carried on the civil war in the neighbourhood 
of Antioch. 

avhen he came to Ascalon.] The transition 
is abrupt, and can only be excused by the 
author’s desire of studying brevity. After 
arranging matters in the country east of the 
Jordan, Jonathan must have returned into 
Judea proper, and commenced a second 
progress through Philistia, where he suspected 
disaffection. Ascalon, the first town which 
he visited, received him readily, being quite 
willing. to acknowledge Antiochus as king. 


61. From whence he went to Gaxa.] Gaia 
was the most southern of the five cities 
forming the Philistine Pentapolis. It lay at 
the distance of twenty stades (2 miles) from 
the sea, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Ascalon. With the exception of Ashdod, it 
was the strongest of the cities ; and its position 
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BC. but they of Gaza shut him out; | 63 Nowwhen Jonathan heard that B.C. 
“~“** ~wherefore he laid siege unto it,and Demetrius’ princes were come to °"“* 
ze burned 'the suburbs thereof with fire, Cades, which is in Galilee, with a 
as and spoiled them. great power, purposing 'to remove ! Or, to re. 
a7, 62 Afterward, when they of Gaza him out of the country, | from the 
Ls 4e made supplication unto Jonathan, 'he 64. He went to meet them, and Yin ay 
reright made peace with them, and took the left Simon his brother in the country, %- 


sons of their chief men for hostages, 
and sent them to Jerusalem, and passed 
through the country unto Damascus. 


gave it an importance beyond that which 
could be claimed even by Ashdod. It was 
the key of Syria on the one hand and of 
Egypt on the other. The ancient Egyptian 
Pharaohs had to occupy it before they could 
safely conduct any expedition into Asia; and 
hence it is frequently mentioned in the early 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, where it is called 
“Gazatu” (‘Records of the Past,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 38, 115, &c.). The Assyrian conquerors 
were equally bound to make themselves 
masters of it before fhey could invade Egypt ; 
and hence we find accounts of its siege and 
capture in the inscriptions of the Sargonide. 
Sargon himself took it about B.c. 720, after 
defeating Khanun, its king. Asshur-bani-pal 
marched through it on his way to Egypt, and 
received the submission of its king (G. Smith, 
‘ Assurbanipal,’ pp. 18, 31). It is probably 
the “ Cadytis” which was taken by Pharaoh- 
Necho (Herod. ii. 159). Cambyses made 
himself master of it before he entered Egypt 
(Pomp. Mel. i. 11); and Alexander the 
Great was detained before it for five months 
(Arrian, ‘ Exp. Alex.’ il. 26, 27). It is now 
“ Ghuzzeh,” a town of 16,000 inhabitants, on 
the verge of the desert which separates Egypt 
from Palestine. 


they of Gaza shut him out.| Trusting, no 
doubt, in the strength of the position and the 
defences. 


burned the suburbs.) As he had formerly 
burned those of Azotus (supra, v. 4). 


62. he... took the sons of their chief 
mien for hostages.| Compare ch. ix. §3, where 
Bacchides is represented as acting similarly. 
It marks the semi-independence of Jonathan, 
that he retained the hostages in his own 
power, and did not hand them over to 
‘l'ryphon. 

passed through the country unto Damascus.] 
Damascus was far beyond the limits of Jona- 
than’s proper territory; but in his zeal to 
scrve the cause of Antiochus he pushed his 
conquests as far north as this ancient town, 
which had once been the capital of Syria. 


63. Demetrius’ princes.| Literally, “ De- 
metrius’ ru/ers”—1.e. his generals. 


A poc.— Vol. IT. 


65 Then Simon encamped against 
Bethsura, and fought against it a 
long season, and shut it up: 


Cades, which is in Galilee.| There were 
at least four cities of the name of Kadesh 
= “Holy’’), or Kedesh, one at the extreme 
south of Judah, known as Kadesh-Barnea 
(Num. xxxil. 8; Josh. x. 41); another in 
Issachar (Josh. xii. 22; 1 Chr. vi. 72); a 
third in Naphtali (Josh. xix. 37; Judg. iv. 
6); and a fourth in the Orontes valley, the 
scene of the famous battle between Ra- 
meses II. and the Hittites (‘Records of the 
Past,’ vol. ii. pp. 67-78). ‘The only one of 
these that was “in Galilee” is the Naphta- 
lite town, which was in the hilly region 
north-west of the Lake of Merom, not far 
from Hazor (Joseph. ‘Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 5, 
§ 6; ‘Bell. Jud.’ it. 18, § 1; 1v. 2,§ 3). It 
was the home of Barak, the son of Abinoam 
(Judg. is. c¢.), in the early days of the 
Judges, and was taken by Tiglath-Pileser in 
his first campaign against Israel (2 Kings xv. 
29). The site is almost certainly that occu- 
pied by the modern “ Kedes,” four miles from 
the north-west corner of Lake Merom in 
a north-westerly direction (Robinson, ‘ Re- 
searches,’ vol. ill. p. 366). 

purposing to remove him out of the country.| 
Rather, “ purposing to remove him from his 
office.’ As Ewald remarks (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ 
vol. v. p. 331, note °), “office” or “ public 
occupation” is a common meaning of ypeia 
(ch. xiii. 15, 37). Polybius has almost the 
exact phrase here used for “removing from 
office ” (‘ Hist.’ iv. 87, § 9). 


64. He went to meet them, and left Simon.] 
Jonathan had probably returned from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem before he heard of the 
attack on his northern frontier. Resolving 
to go in person and fight his antagonists, he 
“left Simon ” as his representative, in Judza. 


65. Simon encamped against Bethsura.| 
Bethsura (Beth-zur) was taken by the Sy- 
rians in the reign of Eupator (ch. vi. 50), and 
strongly garrisoned. ‘The fortifications were 
strengthened by the elder Demetrius (ch. ix. 
52). When the fortresses generally were 
evacuated by the Syrian garrisons at the come 
mencement of the war between Demetrius 
and Balas (ch. x. 12), Bethsura formed an 
exception (4b. v. 13). It was no doubt one 
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and then put them out from thence, 
and took the city, and set a garrison 
in it. 

67 As for Jonathan and his host, 
they pitched at the water of Gen- 
nesar, from whence betimes in the 
morning they gat them to the plain 
of Nasor. 

68 And, behold, the host of stran- 
gers met them in the plain, who, 
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of the places from which Jonathan had re 
quested the younger Demetrius to withdraw 
his forces (ch. xi. 41), and which he had pro- 
mised to evacuate (id. v. 42). But this promise 
had remained a dead letter (v. 53). Under 
these circumstances it was resolved that an 
effort should be made by Simon to expel the 
garrison by force. 


shut it up.| Je. strictly blockaded it. The 
defences were, probably, so strong that it 
could only be reduced in this way. 


67. the water of Gennesar.| Undoubtedly 
the “Sea of Galilee” or “Lake of Genne- 
sareth.” We have here for the first time, 
the name in a form from which “ Genne- 
saret ” would be an easy derivation. In the 
earlier Scriptures the lake has been called 
“the Sea of Chinnereth” (Num. xxxiv. 11; 
Deut. iii. 17), from a town in its neighbour- 
hood (Josh. xix. 35). Etymological laws do 
‘not allow of Chinnereth having become Gen- 
nesar, and it is therefore best to suppose an 
entirely distinct origin for the latter name. 
It appears to have belonged primarily to the 
fertile tract at the north-western angle of 
the lake, which was called “the land of Gen- 
nesaret” (Matt. xiv. 34), and was a “ garden” 
(gannah), perhaps a “garden of princes” 
(gannath sarim) at some ancient date. Or, 
sar may be the residuum of a proper name. 
The water of Gennesaret, so seldom men- 
tioned in the Old Scriptures, obtains a posi- 
tion of high honour in the New, and to the 
Christian is inseparably associated with the 
life, teaching, and miracles of his Lord. 

they gat them to the plain of Nasor.| Several 
MSS. have “ Asor” for “Nasor;” and so 

osephus, and the Syriac and Vulgate trans- 
ations. The initial » has probably been re- 
peated trom the terminal » of the preceding 
word ad “ Asor” is, in all proba- 
bility, Hazor, for which it stands throughout 
the Septuagint Version. Hazor was ore of 
the most ancient cities of Palestine. It is 
first found as the capital of the elder Jabin 
(Josh. xi 1), and after Jabin’s defeat by 
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B.C. 66 But they desired to have peace having laid men in ambush for him 
or-** with him, which he granted them, in the mountains, came themselves 


over against him. 

69 So when they that lay in am- 
bush rose out of their places, and 
joined battle, all that were of Jona- 
than’s side fled ; 

70 Insomuch as there was not 
one of them left, except Mattathias 
the son of Absalom, and Judas the 
son of Calphi, the captains of the 
host. 


Joshua it fell into the hands of the latter 
(ib. v. 10), who destroyed it by fire (éé. 
v. 11). It seems, however, to have been 
soon rebuilt, for it is mentioned among the 
“fenced cities” assigned to Naphtali (i. 
xix. 36). Early in the period of the Judges 
it is once more Canaanite, and a second 
Jabin reigns there (Judg. iv. 2), who op- 
presses Israel, and contends with Deborah 
and Barak. Solomon made it one of his 
fortified posts (1 Kings ix. 15); and Tiglath- 
Pileser seized it on his first expedition against 
Israel (2 Kings xvi. 29). The site of Hazor 
is not yet satisfactorily identified. Capt. 
Conder places it at Hadireh (Map, Sheet IV.), 
fourteen miles west of Merom; but the posi- 
tion suggested by Robinson (‘ Researches, 
vol. iii. pp. 364-5), on a hill, immediately 
above the lake, seems preferable. ‘The 
plain of Asor” would in that case be the 
tract lying north-west of this site, between 
Tel-el-Khuraibeh and Kedes. 


68. the host of strangers.}| Grimm sup- 
ses the “ strangers ” of v. 38 to be meant, 
ut the word in the original is different. 
Probably ddAcdvAce is merely used, as in ch. 
iv. 12, 26, 30, for the more common dAAérpiot, 
in the sense of “ foreigners.” 


69. all that were of Jonathan’s side fled.] 
This is an evident exaggeration. Josephus 
softens the tale, and reduces it to the level of 
the possible, by saying (‘Ant. Jud. xi. 5, 
§ 4) that “‘all fled except about fifty men,” 
who remained with Mattathias and Judas; but 
it may be doubted whether he had any autho- 
rity for his statement. 


70. Mattathias the son of Absalom, and 
Judas the son of Calphi.| ‘Vhat these chiefs 
especially distinguished themselves in the 
battle cannot be doubted. Otherwise their 
names would not have been placed on record 
with such particularity. Probably they 
restrained their immediate followers from 
flight, when the panic seized the rest of the 
army, and so enabled Jonathan to restore 
the battle. Our author does not say (as 


Cir. 144, 


B.C. 
“~“* and cast earth upon his. head, and 


Vv. 7I—3.] 
71 Then Jonathan rent his clothes, 


prayed. 

72 Afterwards turning again to 
battle, he put them to flight, and so 
they ran away. 

3 Now when his own men that 
were fled saw this, they turned again 
unto him, and with him pursued them 
to Cades, even unto their own tents, 
and there they camped. 

74. So there were slain of the hea- 
then that day about three thousand 
men: but Jonathan returned to 
Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1 Jonathan reneweth his league with the Romans 
and Lacedemonians. 28 The forces of Deme- 
trius, thinking to surprise Fonathan, fice 
away for fear. 35 Fonathan fortifieth the 
castles in Fudea, 48 and is shut up by the 
Sraud of Tryphon in Plolemais. 

OW when Jonathan saw that 

the time served him, he chose 

certain men, and sent them to Rome, 

¢for to confirm and renew the friend- 

ship that they had with them. 

2 He sent letters also to the Lace- 

demonians, and to other places, for 
the same purpose. 

3 So they went unto Rome, and 


Josephus does) that they were “ t4e captains 
of the host,” but only that they were “ cap- 
tains” (dpyorres, not of apxovres). 


71. Jonathan rent bis clothes, and cast 
earth upon his bead.| Possible actions in an 
Oriental under such circumstances, though 
so contrary to the manner of the West. 
(Compare above, ch. iv. 39; and see Herod. 
ili. 66, vill. 99, ix. 34, &c.) 

and prayed.) Compare the prayers of 
Judas (ch. iv. 10, 30-33). 

73. pursued them to Cades.|} _Kedes is 
about 24 miles north-west of the supposed 
site of Hazor (see the comment on tv. 67), and 
would naturally serve as a refuge to the 
fugitives. 

even unto their own tents.) Rather, “their 
own camp.” See v. 63. 


74. there were slain of the heathen .. 
about three thousand men.] Josephus, with 


unusual moderation, reduces the number of 


the slain to tqwo thousand. 


CHAPTER XII. 


§ 1. JONATHAN SENDS EMBASSIES TO ROME 
AND SPARTA—REPRESENTATIONS MADE 
BY HIS AMBASSADORS. 


1-23. It is not very clear what advantage 
Jonathan expected to derive from an inter- 
change of compliments with Rome and 
Sparta. Perhaps the object was merely to 
assert his own rank and dignity as a sove- 
reign prince, semi-independent at any rate. 
Possibly, however, his recognition as an ally 
by the Romans may have helped to encourage 
those who were disposed to be friendly to 
him, and have tended to alarm his enemies. 
It seems certain that he sought no material 
aid in either quarter. His ambassadors were 
sent with complimentary messages only. They 


started in the winter of B.c. 145-144, but did 
not return until after his death in the last- 
named year. The embassy to Rome was in 
continuation of the friendly relations esta- 
blished by Judas (ch. vili. 1-32); that to 
Sparta stood connected with an earlier effort 
of the same kind made in the reign of the 
Spartan king Areus, who ascended the throne 
in B.C. 309, and held it till B.c. 265. 


1. qwhen Jonathan saw that the time served 
him.] Ie. “was convenient,” either because 
there was nothing more important to occupy 
his attention, or because the situation of 
affairs seemed to favour some fresh diplo- 
matic efforts. 


be chose certain men.] For the names of 
the men selected see v. 16, and compare 
ch. xiv. 22. 


for to confirm and renew the friendship 
that they bad with them.) See ch. viii. 
1-32. Judas in his last days had been in- 
duced to seek the moral support of the 
Roman alliance. It no doubt added to his 
prestige, and may even have been of some 
material value, by determining the attitude 
of powers which took an active part in the 
contest for political predominance that was 
going on at the time. 


2. He sent letters also to the Lacedemonians.] 
Literally, “to the Spartans ;” and so through- 
out the chapter. The Spartans, or people of 
the capital, Sparta, had alone in the ancient 
times exercised political power. Hence, even 
in the later times, when a tyranny had been 
established, the entire people were as often 
called Spartans as Lacedemonians. 


to other places.| As, perhaps, Pergamus, 
between which and Judzea there were friendly 
relations (Joseph. ‘Ant. Jud.’ xiv. ro, § 22). 


3. they ... entered into the senate.| See 
the comment on ch. viii. 19. 
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entered into the senate, and said, 7 There were letters sent in times BC. 
Jonathan the high priest, and the past unto Onias the high priest from “—“* 
people of the Jews, sent us unto you, ‘Darius, who reigned then among (47™' 
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B.C. 
Cir. 344. 


to the end ye should renew the you, to signify that ye are our bre- Jos 
friendship, which ye had with them, thren, as the copy here underwritten 33 cp.i 


and league, as in former time. 

4 Upon this the Romans gave them 
letters unto the governors of every 
place, that they should bring them 
into the land of Judea peaceably. 

5 And this is the copy of the let- 
ters which Jonathan wrote to the 
Lacedemonians : 

6 Jonathan the high priest, and 
the elders of the nation, and the 
priests, and the other people of the 
Jews, unto the Lacedemonians their 
brethren send greeting : 


to the end ye should renew the friendship.] 
Such “renewals” were frequent in anti- 
quity, even where there had been no rupture 
of friendship. They were regarded as spe- 
cially appropriate when a new sovereign had 
ascended the throne (see Polyb. iv. 26, § 8; 
‘Vii. 3, § 15 Xi. 34, § 125 xxiii. 1, § 55 xxviii. 1, 
§ 9; xxxill. 16, § 2). 

as in former time.| Compare ch. viii. 21-32. 


4. the Romans gave them letters.| Appa- 
rently Rome hesitated to commit herself, 
ha i doubting how the contest would go 

ween Tryphon and Demetrius. She could 
not do less than what she did—i.e. grant the 
ambassadors a safe conduct through her 
dominions on their return. 


5. this is the copy of the letters.| Rather, “of 
the letter.” The plural émicreAad is used 
for a single letter in Greek (Thucyd. i. 132), 
as iitter¢ in Latin. Cf. ch. x. 17; xi. 29; 
xii. 19; xiv. 20; xv. t. Our version gives the 
correct translation in ch. x. 17. 

6. the elders of the nation.| Literally, “the 
senate.” According to the author of the 
Second Book, the Jews had a recognized 
“‘senate” in the time of Antiochus Eupator 
(2 Macc. xi. 27) and even in that of Epiphanes 
(ch. iv. 44); but this is the first mention of 
such an institution by the author of the First 
Book. Grimm conjectures that the institu- 
tion really originated in the time of Jonathan ; 
but of this there can scarcely be said to be 
any evidence. Probably the “senate” of 
Maccabean times was the same body with 
the Herodian “sanhedrin” (Joseph. ‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xiv. 9, § 4). 

their brethren.} See below, v. 21, where 
the sup connection, and the grounds of 
it, will be considered. 


doth specify. 

8 At which time Onias entreated 
the ambassador that was sent ho- 
nourably, and received the letters, 
Abia declaration was made of the 

eague and friendship. # Or 

9° Therefore we also, albeit we rene 
need none of these things, for that ““* 
we have the holy books of scripture 
in our hands to comfort us,, 

10 Have nevertheless attempted 
to send unto you for the renewing 
of brotherhood and friendship, lest 


7. There were letters sent in times past unto 
Onias the high priest from Darius.) For 
“Darius” we must certainly read “ Areus,” 
asin v.30. Areus, grandson of Cleomenes IL., 
succeeded his grandfather as King of Sparta 
in B.C. 309, and had a reign of forty-four 
years (Diod. Sic. xx. 29), dying B.c. 265. He 
was contemporary with the Jewish High 
Priest, Onias I., successor of Jaddua, for 
nine years—from B.C. 309 to B.C. 300. Sparta 
was greatly depressed at this time, crushed 
under the yoke of Alexander's “ successors,” 
and may well have sought to strengthen her- 
self even by so humble an alliance as one with 
the Jews of the time, who were dependants 
upon Egypt. 

8. the letters.] Rather, “the letter.” See 
the comment on w. 5. 


ewherein declaration was made of the learue 
and friendshtp.| Rather, “of alliance and 
friendship.” For the “ declaration ” itself, see 
V. 23. 

9. albeit we need none of these things.| Te. 
‘‘ neither alliance nor friendship.” ‘The boast 
is strange, since “alliance and friendship” 
were being sought; but the very strangeness 
is in favour of the genuineness of the passage. 
The Jews always felt themselves to be a 
favoured nation, and entered into diplomatic 
relations with other countries, as it were, 
under protest, and with the feeling that they 
were conferring, not receiving, a benefit. 


Sor that we have the boly books of scripture 
in our bands.| ‘The words “ of scripture ” are 
added by our translators, and should be in 
italics. 

10. for the renewing of brotherbood.| Te. 
“of the acknowledgment of brotherhood.” 
(See vv. 6, 7, 21.) The brotherhood itself 


Vv. II—20.] 


we should become strangers unto 
you altogether: for there is a long 
time passed since ye sent unto us. 

11 We therefore at all times with- 
out ceasing, both in our feasts, and 
other convenient days, do remember 
you in the sacrifices which we offer, 
and in our prayers, as reason is, and 
as it becometh us to think upon our 
brethren : 

12 And we are right glad of your 
honour. 

13 As for ourselves, we have had 
great troubles and wars on every side, 
forsomuch as the kings that are round 
about us have fought against us. 

14, Howbeit we would not be trou- 
blesome unto you, nor to others of 
our confederates and friends, in these 
wars : 


was a (supposed) fact, which might be ac- 
knowledged or disputed, but which it was 
impossible to “ renew.” 


there is a long time passed since ye sent unto 
us.| No less a time than 155 years, or from 
that to 164 years. If the alliance was to be 
kept up, it was certainly high time that some 
further demonstration should be made. ‘The 
advantage, however, of a sentimental friend- 
ship between states so distant, and so isolated 
one from the other, as Sparta and Juda, is 
more than doubtful. 


11. our feasts.} ‘The Passover, Pentecost, 
Tabernacles, Dedication, and Purim. 


other convenient days.| Such as Sabbaths, 
and “new moons.” 


do remember you in the sacrifices which we 
offer.) ‘The Jews prayed for the prosperity 
of any kingdom or state whereto they were 
subject (Ezra vi. 10; Jer. xxix. 7) so long as 
they were subject to it; and this practice 
<ontinues to the present day. But prayer 
and sacrifice on behalf of allies is not else- 
where mentioned. Probably Jonathan means 
to say, not that the Spartans were specially 
mamed in the Jewish public worship, but 
that, as prayer was made for the “ brethren ” 
generally, and the Spartans were “ brethren,” 
they were included. 


13. the kings that are round about us have 
Sought against us.) Exact accuracy ts not to 
be expected in a diplomatic paper transmitted 
to a distant state. Probably Jonathan had 
especially in his mind the wars with the 
Syrian kings, Epiphanes, Eupator, Demetrius 
L., and Demetrius II. He may also have 
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15 For we have help from heaven 
that succoureth us, so as we are de- 
livered from our enemies, and our 
enemies are brought under foot. 

16 For this cause we chose Nu- 
menius the son of Antiochus, and 
Antipater the son of Jason, and sent 
them unto the Romans, to renew the 
amity that we had with them, and 
the joriaee league. 

17 We commanded them also to 
go unto you, and to salute you, and 
to deliver you our letters concern- 
ing the renewing of our brother- 
hood. 

18 Wherefore now ye shall do 
well to give us an answer thereto. 1 

1g And this is the copy of the 
letters 'which Oniares sent. 


Read out 


of Joseph. 
which 
sirens 


sent lo 


20 Areus king of the Lacedemo- Onias. 


intended to glance at the attacks which had 
been made on the Jews by the Edomites (ch. 
v. 3), the people of Ptolemais, Tyre, and 
Sidon (#6. v. 15), and those of the Trans- 
Jordanic heathen (6. vv. 9-51). 


14. we would not be troublesome unto you. | 
We have therefore not asked you, nor any of 
our allies, for material help; but have carried 
on all the wars in which we have been en- 
gaged, without even seeking to obtain the 
aid of foreign troops. 


15. we have help from heaven.| See above, 
ch. ili. 18-23; iv. 8-14, 30-34, &c. Though 
not miraculously helped, the Jews of Mac- 
cabean times believed, as firmly as their fore- 
fathers of any previous age, that success in 
war was granted them from God. The great 
odds against which they contended and their 
almost unbroken series of victories deepened 
and strengthened the impression. 


16. we chose Numenius the son of Antiochus, 
and Antipater the son of Jason.| Hellenistic 
Jews, or at any rate Jews with Greek 
names, and belonging therefore to Hellenizing 
families, are again chosen (see above, ch. viii. 
17) as channels of communication with the 
heathen, to whom they would be more ac- 
ceptable than the more strictly orthodox. 
Antipater was perhaps a son of the Jason sent 
on the former occasion. 

17. our Jetters.) Rather, “our letter.” 
See the comment on 7. 5. 

19. Oniares.| This word is manifestly 
composed of the two names, Onias and 
Areus. Probably the original reading was as 
follows :—rovro rd avriypag¢oy tay émaro- 


Cir. 144 


i Gr. 
peace. 


nians to QOnias the high priest, 
greeting : 

21 It is found in writing, that the 
Lacedemonians and Jews are bre- 
thren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham : 

22 Now therefore, since this is 
come to our knowledge, ye shall do 
well to write unto us of your 'pros- 


perity. 
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[v. 21—25. 


23 Wedo write back again to you, B 


Cc 
Cir. 14h 


that your cattle and goods are our’s, 
and our’s are yours. We do com- 
mand therefore our ambassadors to 
make report unto you on this wise. 

24. Now when Tonathan heard that 
Demetrius’ princes were come to 
fight against him with a greater host 
than afore: 

25 He removed from Jerusalem, 


Adv Sv dréarecrev Ovia Apevs* ’Apeds Bacr- 
Aevs Srapriaroy x.r.A. A copyist omitted one 
’Apevs by accident, or thinking to correct a 
mistake, and the reading became that of which 
we have a trace in the Vulgate: “Hoc est 
rescriptum epistolarum quod miserat Oniz 
Arius, rex Spartanorum.” Another (later) 
copyist turned ’Ovia ’Apets into ’Omapevs, 
which passed into ’Omdpns. 

21. It is found in writing, that the Lacede- 
montans and the Jews are brethren.| Literally, 
“It was found in a writing.” The reference 
seems to be to some particular (supposed) dis- 
covery. Cf. Josephus (‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 4, 
§ 10): ’Evruxovres ypapy tim evpopev. What 
the writing was, what its authority, how it 
made out the relationship, are points on which 
we are reduced to mere conjecture, and on 
which even a plausible conjecture is difficult. 
One thing alone the present writer tells us— 
the relationship was traced through Abraham. 
Both the Jews and the Lacedemonians were 
regarded as his descendants (ée -yévous 
’ABpadn). Hence the supposed connec- 
tion could not have been traced through 
Peleg, regarded as the progenitor of the 
Pelasgi, since Peleg was not a descendant, but 
an ancestor, of Abraham, not to mention that 
the Spartans were not Pelasgi (Herod. i. 56). 
Probably some verbal resemblance was found, 
like that of Perseus with the Persians, or of 
Udzus with Judza (Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
"lovdaia), on which the ethnic affinity was 
built up. In reality, the Jews and Spartans 
were races as diverse and unconnected as 
any two that it is possible to mention. The 
relationship, however, once asserted, was 
believed very generally, and affected the 
treatment and conduct of individuals (2 Macc. 
v. 9; Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud.’ i. 26, § 1). 

22, 23. The nexus of these verses is not 
shewn in our translation. They should be 
thus rendered :—‘‘ Now therefore, since this 
is come to our knowledge, ye shall do well to 
write to us of your prosperity ; and we (in 
that case will) write back to you. Your 
cattle and goods are ours,” &c. (On the 
particular mode of expressing alliance, cf. 1 
Kings xxii. 4; 2 Kings iii.- 7.) 


The genuineness of this letter (wv. 20-23) 
has been called in question, and the very fact of 
any diplomatic intercourse between the Jews 
and Spartans denied ; but the best authorities, 
even within the sceptical school, regard the 
intercourse as distinctly made out (Ewald, 
‘Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. pp. 245, 332); and 
the letter, though not an actual transcript 
the original, but the translation back into 
Greek of a Hebrew translation of it, probably 
gives the real purport of the communication 
addressed by Areus I. to Onias, between 
B.C. 309 and B.C. 300. 


§ 2. SECOND CAMPAIGN OF DEMETRIUS’ 
GENERALS AGAINST’ JONATHAN—ITS 
FAILURE—JONATHAN ATTACKS THE 
ZABDANS; AFTER WHICH HE AND 
SIMON STRENGTHEN THE JEWISH For- 
TRESSES. 


24-38. The defeat at Kadesh (ch. xi. 73, 
74) was not accepted by the Demetrian 
generals as decisive. ‘They still hoped to get 
the better of Jonathan. Accordingly, in B.c. 
144, having collected a large force, they again 
advanced upon Palestine by the Orontes 
Valley, intending to repeat their invasion. 
oo however, was not inclined to allow 

is own territory to be the seat of war, but 
crossed the frontier and met the invaders in 
the old “land of Hamath,” known at the time 
as “ Amathis.” The two armies encamped 
opposite each other ; and Jonathan learned by 
his spies that he was to be attacked by night; 
but his preparations so deranged the enemy’s 
plans that, instead of carrying them out, they 
fied hastily, leaving their camp-fires burning. 
He pursued as far as the river Eleutherus, 
but was unable to come up with them. The 
retreat, however, set him free to act on the 
offensive, and he at once fell ona hostile Arab 
tribe, the Zabdzans, whom he defeated, after 
which he took possession of Damascus. 
Simon, meanwhile, was active in the south, 
where he occupied Ascalon and Joppa, secur- 
ing the tater bi a strong garrison. Efforts 
were then e to isolate the Acra of 
Jerusalem, which the Syrians still occupied ; 
the wall of Jerusalem was repaired; and a 


Vv. 26—33.] 


3C. and met them in the land of Ama- 
** this: for he gave them no respite 'to 
enter his country. 
cuntry: 26 He sent spies also unto their 
rade his tents, who came again, and told him 
“n'y that they were appointed to come 
upon them in the night season. 

27 Wherefore so soon as the sun 
was down, Jonathan commanded his 
men to watch, and to be in arms, that 
all the night long they might be ready 
to fight : also he sent forth centinels 
round about the host. 

28 But when the adversaries heard 
that Jonathan and his men were 
ready for battle, they feared, and 
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trembled in their hearts, and ‘they B.c 


kindled fires in their camp. ae 


29 Howbcit Jonathan and his com- I Joseph 


pany knew it not till the morning : 1}. ap. 
for they saw the lights burning. away. 


30 Then Jonathan pursued after 
them, but overtook them not: for they 
were gone over the river Eleutherus. 
31 Wherefore Jonathan turned to 
the Arabians, who were called 'Za- ! Joseph. 
badeans, and smote them, and took ¢heans, or, 
their spoils. pe 
32 And removing thence, he came 
to Damascus, and so passed through 
all the country. 
33 Simon also went forth, and 


fortified post established between Jerusalem 
and Joppa, at Adida. The Demetrians were 
thoroughly worsted; but it was perhaps not 
quite clear to the opposite party, that they 
were advantaged—the Jewish chieftain may 
have appeared to them bent on making his 
principality altogether independent. 


25. the land of Amathis.| ‘The gentle 
elevation which, midway in the Ccarlesyrian 
valley, forms the watershed separating the 
stream of the Orontes from that of the 
Litany, was known in ancient times as “the 
entering in of Hamath ” (Num. xxxiv. 8, &e.), 
and the valley beyond the “ entering in” was 
the “Jand of Hamath” (9 ’Apeéires yopa). 
Hamath itself was situated at the distance of 
above 70 miles from the watershed, but the 
whole of the upper valley was considered to 
belong to it, and (as the present passage 
shews) retained its name, though the town 
had become Epiphaneia. 


26. He sent spies also unto their tents.] 
Rather, “ into their camp.” 


27. he sent forth centinels.| Rather “out- 
posts” or “picquets” (mpodpvAaxes). This 
was not an ordinary practice in the East, or 
even among the Romans, The gates and 
walls of camps were guarded; but detached 
bodies of troops, iz front of the walls or 
lines, were uncommon. Their employment 
on this occasion marks Jonathan’s military 
capacity. 

28. trembled in their hearts.] Literally, 
“ cowered.” An access of panic fear seems 
to be spoken of. It had been expected that 
the Jews would be taken unawares, and casily 
defeated and dispersed. When they were 
found on their guard, ready to resist an 
attack, not only did the attack seem hopeless, 
but the assailants despaired of success alto- 
gether, and determined on a hasty retreat. 


they kindled fires in their camp.) As a 
means of concealing their retreat. The 
stratagem has been largely employed, both in 
ancient and in modern times. (See 2 Kings 
vil. 7; Herod. iv. 135: Polyb. ii. 25, § 53 iii. 
50, § 9; ix. 5, $7, &c.) 


30. they were gone over the river Eleu- 
therus.| The boundary between Palestine 
and Syria, as already mentioned. (See the 
comment on ch. xi. 7.) 


31. the Arabians who were called Zaba- 
deans.| This tribe is not elsewhere mentioned. 
It probably held possession of that portion of 
the Antilibanus range where we still find 
existing the names Zebdeni and Zebad. The 
former is a village of nearly 3000 inhabitants, 
situated in a plain, known as the “ Ard Zeb- 
deni,’ on the course of the upper Barada, 
and upon the direct route from Balbek to 
Damascus. A rivulet which rises behind the 
villaye is called the “ Moiet Zebdeni,” and the 
mountains of the district are known as the 
Jebel Zebdeni. (See Burckhardt, ‘Syria,’ 
p- 3.) Kefr Zebad is a village not far from 
Zebdeni, on the western slopes of the Antili- 
banus. Josephus has wrongly substituted 
the well-known “ Nabatzans,” who are never 
found so far north, and w ho were friendly 
to the Jews (ch. v. 25), for the obscure Zaba- 
dans. 


32. he came to Damascus.| Compare ch. 
x1. 62. From the two passazes combined we 
gather that Jonathan now regarded Damascus 
as within the limits of his principality, and 
exercised authority over it. Damascus had 
sunk into comparative insignificance on the 
rise of Antioch, but was still a large and 
populous town. 


33. Simon also aent forth.) Simon's new 
rank and position (ch. xi. 59), though not 
rendering him independent of Jonathan, 
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passed through the country unto 
Ascalon, and the holds there adjoin- 
ing, from whence he turned aside to 
Joppe, and won it. 

34 For he had heard that they 
would deliver the hold unto them 
that took Demetrius’ part ; wherefore 
he set a garrison there to keep it. 

35 After this came Jonathan home 
again, and calling the elders of the 
people together, he consulted with 
them about building strong holds in 


Judea, 
36 And making the walls of Jeru- 


seemed to call upon him for some corre- 
spondent exertion. Accordingly, during 
Jonathan’s absence in the Ccelesyrian and 
Damascene regions, he busied himself in 
obtaining a firmer grasp of the south. 


passed through the country unto <Ascalon.| 
Ascalon had submitted to Jonathan in B.c. 
147 (ch. x. 86). On its situation and history, 
see the comment ad /oc. 


turned aside to Joppe, and won it.| Rather, 
“occupied it.” Joppa had been “ won” by 
Jonathan in the same year as Ascalon (ch. x. 
76), and had remained in his possession; but 
there was a danger, as we learn from v. 34, 
of the inhabitants, or a portion of them, 
admitting the soldiers of Demetrius into the 
citadel, and so handing the place over to the 
Demetrian party. To frustrate this scheme, 
Simon anticipated the movement, by.suddenly 
occupying the citadel with his own troops 
and leaving a sufficient garrison there. 


35. Jonathan ... calling the elders of the 
people together.) See the comment on . 6. 
Ewald regards this as the calling together 
of a “popular assembly ” (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ 
vol. v. p. 332); but a consultation of the 
yepoucia of v. 6 is probably intended. 


36. raising a great mount between the 
tower and the city.| No remains of any such 
“mount” are now to be seen. Indeed, the 
design secms never to have been executed, 
since when Simon obtained possession of the 
Acra, it still overlooked the ‘Temple, and was 
such a menace that he not only destroyed it, 
but cut down the hill on which it stood 
(Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 6, § 7). 


that men might neither sell nor buy in it.) 
The words “in it” are added by our trans- 
lators, and give a wrong sense. Evidently, 
the erection of a mound between the citadel 
and the Temple could be no hindrance to 
traffic among those who were inside the 
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salem higher, and raising a great BC 
mount between the tower and the “—" 


city, for to separate it from the city, 
that so it might be alone, that men 
might neither sell nor buy in it. 
37 Upon this they came together 
to build up the city, 'forasmuch as (%*, 
part of the wall toward the brook on te 
the east side was fallen down, and reatin, 
they repaired that which was called (tu 
Caphenatha. as 
38 Simon also set up Adida in brat 
Sephela, and made it strong with cea. 
gates and bars. 


citadel itself. Jonathan’s object was to im- 
pede the traffic which went on between the 
garrison of the Acra and the Jews without, 
especially those of his own portion of Jeru- 
salem, that situated on the Temple hill. He 
wished, as Josephus says (‘ Ant. Jud.” xiii. 5, 
§ 11), to restrict their marketing, and diminish 
their supply of provisions. 


37. part of the wall... was fallen 
down.| “Enege is undoubtedly the tree 
reading, and not #yye. 


the brook on the east side.| Ie. the brook 
Kidron, or Cedron, the deep ravine on the 
eastern side of Jerusalem, which carries off 
the heavy rains that sometimes fall, but is 
dry during by far the greater part of the year. 
A portion of the wall along the brow of the 
hill overhanging the ravine had “ fallen,” ap- 
parently by natural decay. 


that which was called Capbenatha.] ‘‘Ca- 
henatha” is not otherwise known to us. 
t is conjectured to have been “a small forti- 
fication” on the eastern side of the city 
(Ewald, ‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 33.2, note 8). 
Perhaps it was “the tower that lay out” 
(Neh. iii. 26). 


38. Adida in Sephela.] Adida is probably 
the ‘ Hadid’ of the Canonical Books (Ezra 
ti. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34). According to 
Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 6, § 4), it was 
situated on a hill, at the edge of the low plain 
of the Shefelab, on which it looked down. 
Eusebius places it three miles east of Lydda 
(Ludd): and in this ition is found a 
village, called “ El-Haditheh,’ which occupies 
the summit of a round hill, and answers per- 
fectly to all the notices of Adida. The place 
lay on the direct rcute between Joppa and 
Jerusalem. We must regard its occupation 
and fortification as intended to check the 
march of any Syrian force which might be 
a at Joppa, and attempt to seize Jeru- 
salem. 


eesti dell abdinad 


B.C. 
cir. 


v. 39—45.] 


39 Now Tryphon went about to 
get the kingdom of Asia, and to kill 
Antiochus the king, that he might 
set the crown upon his own head. 

40 Howbeit he was afraid that 
Jonathan would not suffer him, and 
that he would fight against him; 
wherefore he sought a way how to 
take Jonathan, that he might kill 
him. So he removed, and came to 
Bethsan. 

41 Then Jonathan went out to 
meet him with forty thousand men 
chosen for the battle, and came to 
Bethsan. 

42 Now when Tryphon saw that 


§ 3. THE DESIGN OF TRYPHON TO MAKE 
HIMSELF KING—HE SUCCEEDS IN EN- 
TRAPPING JONATHAN—THE REMNANT 
OF JONATHAN'S ARMY MAKES GOOD ITS 
RETREAT. 


39-53. It is probable that Tryphon had 
had his own interests in view from the first 
moment that he came forward as the cham- 
pion of Antiochus. But hitherto he had 
masked his personal ambition under the pre- 
tence of advocating a particular cause. The 
time, however, had now come when he 
thought he might venture to throw off 
the mask. <A boy king would naturally 
stir little enthusiasm; and the cause of 
Antiochus had sunk low, before Tryphon 
initiated the new movement. He might hope, 
in striking for the crown, to rally to his 
standard all the more ambitious spirits, and 
the bulk of those who were discontented 
with the Seleucid rule. But he felt that 
Jonathan could not be counted on to support 
his enterprise. He therefore resolved to 
remove him before proceeding to the last 
extreme against the titular king. ‘The author 
relates, in vv. 40-48, the attempt of Tryphon 
against Jonathan, and its successful issue. 
in vv. 49-53, he gives the sequel of the 
attempt—(1) the escape of the 2000 men 
whom Jonathan had left in Galilee; and 
(2) the consternation of the Jews and satis- 
faction of their enemies at what had befallen 
Jonathan. 


39. Tryphon went about to get the kingdom 
of Asia.| Tryphon’s ambitious views are 
attested by Josephus, Appian, Justin, Strabo, 
and others. His actual assumption of kingly 
power is proved by his coins. 


and to kill Antiochus.) See ch. xiii. 31, 
and comment ad /oc. 


40. So be removed, and came to Bethsan.] 


ee ee ee Se 
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Jonathan came with so great a force, 


he durst not stretch his hand against “—“ 


him ; 

43 But received him honourably, 
and commended him unto all his 
friends, and gave him gifts, and com- 
manded his men of war to be as obe- 
dient unto him, as to himself. 

44 Unto Jonathan also he said, 
Why hast thou put all this people to 
so great trouble, seeing there is no 
war betwixt us f 

45 Therefore send them now home 
again, and choose a few men to wait 
on thee, and come thou with me to 
Ptolemais, for I will give it thee, and 


Bethsan was in the Jordan valley, on the 
right bank of the stream, at the point where 
the valley of Jezreel opens into the Jordan 
vale from the west. It was a place of great 
antiquity, having belonged to the Canaanites 
before the entrance of Israel into Palestine, 
and it remained in their possession till long 
after (Judg. i. 27). A probable etymology 
of the word is “the house of San,” or “ of 
the Sun,” San being the Babylonian Sun-God. 
In Roman times the place was undoubtedly 
called “Scythopolis” (Strab. xvi. 2, § 40: 
Plin. ‘H.N. v. 18; Polyb. v. 70,§ 4, &c.); 
but under what circumstances the change of 
name took place, or what exactly was intended 
to be signified by it, is uncertain. At present 
the old name has recovered itself, and the 
village which marks the site is known as 
‘“‘Beisan.” Tryphon’s coming so far south 
unopposed is an indication that Jonathan was 
taken by surprise. 


41. Jonathan went out to meet him with 
forty thousand men.) This number is very 
much larger than had as yet been brought 
into the field by any Maccabean leader, and 
marks the great increase of power and terri- 
tory which had been effected under Jonathan, 
whose rule extended from Damascus to 
the borders of Egypt. The force was not 
the greatest that he could have raised, but 
one consisting of ‘‘ picked men.” 


43. commended him unto all his friends.} 
Rather, “introduced him ”—* brought him 
into their company.” 


gave him gifts.| Compare ch. x. 20, 60, 
89; xi. 58, &c. 


45. come thou with me to Ptolemais, for I 
avill give it thee.) At first sight, the device 
by which Tryphen got Jonathan into his 
power seems too transparent to have imposed 
on any one who was not greatly wanting in 
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the rest of the strong holds and forces, 
and all that have any charge: as for 
me, I will return and depart: for 
this is the cause of my coming. 

46 So Jonathan believing him did 
as he bade him, and sent away his 
host, who went into the land of 
Judea. 

47 And with himself he retained 
but three thousand men, of whom he 


'Gr. 7 Isent two thousand into Galilee, and 


sand in 
Galilee. 


one thousand went with him. 

48 Now as soon as Jonathan en- 
tered into Ptolemais, they of Ptole- 
mais shut the gates, and took him, 


Sagacity, and we feel inclined to be angry 
with Jonathan for his simplicity. But it 
must be borne in mind, that this was not the 
first occasion upon which the cession of 
Ptolemais had n suggested with an ap- 
pearance of sincerity. Demetrius I. had 
made a similar offer during his war with 
Balas (ch. x. 39), certainly without any 
treacherous intent. Still, there were sus- 
picious circumstances in Tryphon’s rapid 
march without notice, and his sudden as- 
sumption of a friendly tone, which should 
have put the Jewish prince upon his guard ; 
and we cannot altogether exonerate him from 
the charge of rashness and credulity. 


and the rest of the strong holds.| “The 
strong holds” are the places in Judea still 
occupied by Syrian garrisons, among which 
by far the most important was the Acra, or 
“citadel” of Jerusalem (see wv. 36). The 
prospect of having these surrendered to him 
must have been very tempting to Jonathan; 
but the greater the value of the thing promised, 
the less likely was it that the promise was a 


sincere one. 


and forces, and all that have any charge.] 
It was unlikely that the strongholds would be 
voluntarily surrendered. It was still more 
unlikely that they would be surrendered, 
with their garrisons, and with the civil officers 
who resided in them. Yet this was what 
Tryphon’s words imported. It is strange that 
oe did not share the feelings expressed 
y the familiar words—‘ Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes.” 


46. who went into the land of Judea.]| 
Bethsan was reckoned to Galilee at this time, 
and was at a considerable distance from 
Judza proper. Jonathan, by sending his 
troops back to Juda, put it out of his power 
to recall them. 


47. three thousand men, of whom be sent 
two thousand into Galilee.| ‘Three thousand 
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[v. 46—s1. 


and all them that came with himthey 3¢ 
slew with the sword. pela 

49 “Then sent Tryphon an host of 
footmen and horsemen into Galilee, 
and into the great plain, to destroy 
all Jonathan’s company. 

50 But when they knew that Jo- 
nathan and they that were with him 
were taken and slain, they encouraged 
one another, and went close together, 
prepared to fight. 

51 They therefore that followed 
upon them, perceiving that they were 
ready to fight for their lives, turned 
back again. 


men were too many for a body-guard, too 
few for an army. Jonathan did well to reduce 
his three thousand to one, since he thereby 
endangered fewer lives, without really lessen- 
ing his own chance of safety. When he had 
once consented to dismiss his army, he had 
put himself into Tryphon’s power; and it 
was his best policy to appear to feel perfect 
confidence in the Syrian’s pledged word. 


49. into the great plain.| “The great 
plain” of this place is regarded by some as 
identical with “the great plain before Beth- 
san,” mentioned in ch. v. 52. But, in the 
absence of any qualifying phrase, it is more 
natural to understand the really “ great 
plain” of Palestine, reckoned at this time to 
Galilee, the “ plain of Esdraelon.” ‘This was 
the level tract lying north-east of the Carmel 
range and watered by the Kishon river, which 
extended nearly twenty miles from the roots 
of Mount Gilboa to the pass into the plain of 
Akko, and was from five to ten miles broad. 
Here were the important towns of Megiddo, 
Jokneam, Taanach, En-gannim, Jezreel and 
Japhia, which Jonathan would be anxious to 
secure in case of any accident happening to 
himself, and hither would he most readily 
have sent the 2000 men, whom he probably 
dismissed on entering the Akko plain by the 
pass above mentioned. (See Joseph. ‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xiii. 6, § 2.) 

to destroy all Jonathan's company.| Te. the 
two thousand whom he had “sent into Gali- 
lee” (v. 47). 

50. when they knew that Jonathan and 
they that were with bim were taken and slain.| 
Report exaggerated the disaster. “The men 
had been slain (vw. 48); but Jonathan had 
merely been arrested, and was a prisoner in 
the hands of Tryphon. (See ch. xiii. 15-19.) 

went close together.| Or “marched in close 
array,” like the Ten Thousand on their return 
from Cunaxa (Xen. ‘ Anab.’ iii. 3, § 6, 8c.). 


B.C. 


Cir. 144. 


Vv. 52—1.] 


52 Whereupon they all came into 
the land of Judea peaceably, and there 
they bewailed Jonathan, and them 
that were with him, and they were 
sore afraid ; wherefore all Israel made 
great lamentation. 

§3 Then all the heathen that were 
round about them sought to destroy 
them: for said they, ‘They have no 
captain, nor any to help them: now 
therefore let us make war upon them, 
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and take away their memorial from 
among men. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

8 Simon is made captain in his brother Jona- 
than’s room. 19 Tryphon getteth two of 
Fonathan’s sons into his hands, and slayeth 
their father, 27 The tomb of Fonathan. 
36 Stmon ts favoured by Demetrius, 40 and 
winneth Gaza, and the tower at Ferusalem. 


OW when Simon heard that 
Tryphon had gathered toge- 


52. they bewailed: Jonathan.] Ie. they 
mourned him, as dead, being still under the 
impression that he had been slain with his 
troops (see v. 50). 

all Israel made great lamentation., Com- 
pare the lamentation at the death of Josiah 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 24, 25), and the more recent 
one at the death of Judas (ch. ix. 20). 


53. all the heathen that were round about 
them sought to destroy them.| ‘This is rather 
rhetorical than historical. We see no move- 
ment of “the heathen round about” after the 
death of Jonathan, as we do after the first 
successes of Judas (ch. v. 9-15). The heathen 
no doubt rejoiced and were excited, but there 
was no general attack. Tryphona/one followed 
up his first blow by an invasion (ch. xiii. 1, 12, 
20), which however was attended with no 
great success. 


take away their memorial from among men.] 
Compare ch. ili. 35. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


§ 1. SIMON COMES FORWARD, AND IS AC- 
CEPTED AS LEADER IN JONATHAN’S 
PLACE—HIs CAMPAIGN AGAINST TRY- 
PHON. 


1-24. Simon occupied a position of greater 
dignity (ch. xi. 59) at the capture of Jona- 
than, than that which Jonathan had held at 
the death of Judas. Hence there was at this 
crisis no interregnum. Simon came forward 
at once in his brother’s place, and actively 
exerted himself to compose the fears of the 
people, and rouse them to fresh efforts. He 
offered himself to be their leader; and his 
offer was, as a matter of course, accepted, 
since there was no one else to whom it was 

ible for the people to have turned. His 
measures were thoroughly judicious; 

he completed the fortifications of Jerusalem 
v. 10), and sent a trusty captain to secure 
oppa (v. 11). Tryphon’s counter move- 
ments were not wanting in cleverness. He 
marched his army straight into Judza, hoping 
to find affairs in disorder, but, when met by 
Simon at Adida, he astutely altered his tone, 


declared that he only held Jonathan in con- 
finement on account of his being indebted to 
the Syrian crown, and promised to release 
him on the payment of roo talents of silver, 
and on receiving two of his sons as hostages 
for his good behaviour (v.16). Simon, though 
misdoubting him, thought it necessary to 
accept the conditions (wv. 17-19), and “sent 
the money and the children,” but without 
result, since Tryphon was false to his word, 
and still kept Jonathan a prisoner. Foiled, 
however, in his attack by Simon’s advance to 
Adida, he formed a new plan, and “ marching 
round the western mountains of Judah in a 
southerly direction ” (Ewald. ‘ Hist. of Israel,” 
vol. v. p. 333), made a fresh attempt upon 
Judea by way of Adora, south-west of 
Hebron, laying the country waste far and 
wide, and compelling Simon to take the field 
against him in this quarter (v. 20). Mean- 
while, by Simon’s orders, the siege of the Acra 
at Jerusalem was pressed, and the garrison 
brought into difficulties. Tryphon was in- 
treated by the famished defenders to come to 
their relief, and had arranged to conduct a 
convoy to Jerusalem, when a sudden fall of 
snow rendered the execution of his plans 
impossible. Further operations under the 
circumstances seemed hopeless; and the 
adventurer returned through the Trans- 
Jordanic region to Syria, ridding himself on 
the way of his prisoner, Jonathan, whom he 
put to death at an obscure village called 

ascama (v. 23). 

1. when Simon beard.| Simon had probably 
been left to conduct affairs in Judza, when 
Jonathan marched at the head of his 40,000 
men upon Bethsan. Originally designated by 
Mattathias to be the counsellor of his brethren 
(ch. ii. 65), he had gradually come more and 
more forward, until, in the time of Jonathan, 
he was distinctly recognised as only second to 
him in rank and authority. Hence, on Jona- 
than’s disappearance, it at once devolved upon 
him to determine on the course which should 
be taken. 

that Trypbon bad gathered together a great 
eee) The treachery practised upon Jonathan 
was designed as a step towards the subjugation 


ther a great host to invade the land 


— of Judea, and destroy it, 


2 And saw that the people was in 
great trembling and fear, he went up 
to Jerusalem, and gathered the people 
together, 

3 And gave them _ exhortation, 
saying, Ye oe know what 
great things , and my brethren, and 
my father’s house, have done for the 

\ laws and the sanctuary, the battles also 
and troubles which we have seen, 

4 By reason whereof all my bre- 
thren are slain for Israel’s sake, and 
I am left alone. 

5 Now therefore be it far from 
me, that I should spare mine own 
life in any time of trouble: for I am 
no better than my brethren. 

6 Doubtless t will avenge my 
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nation, and the sanctuary, and our+~B.c. 
Cir. 144- 


[v. 2—1rr. 


wives, and our children: for all the 
heathen are gathered to destroy us of 
very malice. 

7 Now as soon asthe people heard 
these words, their spirit revived. 

8 And they answered with a loud 
voice, sayings Thou shalt be our 
leader instead of Judas and Jonathan 
thy brother. 

g Fight thou our battles, and what- 
soever thou commandest us, that will 
we do. 

10 So then he gathered together 
all the men of war, and made haste 
“to finish the walls of Jerusalem, and 
he fortified it round about. 

1r Also he sent Jonathan the son 
of Absalom, and with him a great 
power, to Joppe: who casting out 


of Judza. The “great host” was held in 

readiness, and no sooner was Jonathan a 

prisoner than it commenced its march. Simon 

found himself confronted with a great danger 

ay the frontier, and almost unsupported at 
ome. 


2. the people was in great trembling and 
fear.| Compare ch. xii. 52. 

he . . . gathered the people together.| Some- 
thing more than a meeting of the council (ch. 
xii. 35) seems to be here intended. Simon 
meant to suggest his elevation to the post 
of leader; and this position could only be 
conferred by the nation at large, or some 
popular gathering sufficiently representing it. 
(Compare ch. ix. 28-31.) 

3. my father’s bouse.| Compare ch. xiv. 
26; xvi. 2. Grimm concludes from this, that 
the brothers and other relatives of Matta- 
thias had taken part in the struggle; but it 
may be sharps whether the expression is 
not simply pleonastic. We never hear of any 
relatives of Mattathias, except his sons, assist- 
ing him. 

4. all my brethren are slain.) Simon, like 
the Jews generally (ch. xii. 50-52), believed 
oT to be dead. His three other 

rothers had actually fallen in fight (ch. vi. 
46; ix. 18, 36-38). 

6. Doubtless I will avenge my nation.) In 
ofiering himself as an “avenger,” Simon sug- 
gested his appointment to be leader. It was 
a post of honour certainly, but still more 
a post of danger. Simon’s courage is to be 
commended; a more timid man would have 
shrunk from the perils. 


all the beathen are gathered to destroy us.| 
Compare ch. xil. 53. Simon may well have 
expected a general rising, though apparently 
none took place. 

8. Thou shalt be our leader.| Compare the 
appointment of Jonathan (ch. ix. 30). It is 
not clear whether the “leadership” carried 
with it the high priesthood, or whether that 
office remained for atime in abeyance. Simon 
is first addressed as “High Priest” in the 
letter sent him by Demetrius (infra, v. 36). 

10. be... made haste to finish the walls of 
Jerusalem.| ‘The strengthening and, in part, 
rebuilding of the walls had been commenced 
by Jonathan while he was on friendly terms 
with Tryphon and at war with Demetrius 
(ch. xii. 36, 37). Simon had therefore only 
to “finish ” what was already begun. 

he fortified tt round about.) I.e.“ strengthened 
aaa round the entire circuit of the 
W. 3 


11. Jonathan the son of Absalom.| This 
individual has not been previously mentioned. 
He may, not improbably, have been the son 
of the “ Absalom” mentioned in ch. xi. 70, as 
the father of a “ Mattathias ” who was one of 
the “captains of the host.” Absalom, a de- 
voted adherent of the Maccabeans, had named 
his sons after the most distinguished members 
of the patriotic family. 

to Joppe.| As the port from which Jeru- 
salem was most accessible, Joppa had a quite 

uliar importance. We see traces of this 
in ch. x. 76 and xii. 33: as also in the fortifi- 
cation of Adida (ch. xii. 38), which lay on 
the direct route between the two cities 


= Seed 
ra. 3. 


= —_ 
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airs, OF, 
ces, that treasure, 


which he 
had. 


Vv. 12—20. | 


them that were therein remained 
there in it. 

12 So Tryphon removed from 
Ptolemais with a great power to in- 
vade the land of Judea, and Jonathan 
was with him in ward. 

13 But Simon pitched his tents at 
Adida, over against the plain. 

14 Now when Trryphon knew that 
Simon was risen up instead of his 
brother Jonathan, and meant to join 
battle with him, he sent messengers 
unto him, saying, 

15 Whereas we have Jonathan 
thy brother in hold, it is for mone 
that he is owing unto the kings 
‘concerning the business 


sy ape that was committed unto him. 
sary uses 16 Wherefore now send an hun- 


dred talents of silver, and two of his 


Simon, distrustful of the native mhabitants, 
determined on their expulsion at this time, in 
order to secure his own hold upon the place. 
(See Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 6, § 3.) 


12. TIryphon removed from Ptolemais with 
@ great power to invade the land of Judea.] 
Tryphon’s march was probably along the 
coast, through the plain of Akko, and round 
the base of Carmel into the tract known as 
Sharon. Thence he struck inland towards 
Jerusalem. 


Jonathan was with him in ward.) He 
took Jonathan with him, to convince the Jews 
that he was still alive, and to make some 
profit out of his captive. 


13. Simon pitched bis tents at Adida,| Adida 
had been occupied and fortified (ch. xii. 38), 
as commanding the approaches to Jerusalem 
from the coast. It looked down on the 
Shefelah, or great Philistine plain (Joseph. 
* Ant. Jud.’ Zs.¢.). No invader could venture 
to march past it, and proceed along the direct 
road to Jerusalem, while it lay unconquered 
in his rear. Tryphon had to choose between 
page an attack on the position, in which 
he would probably have suffered a repulse, 
and advancing by some other line of route. 
Having determined on the latter course, he 
set himsclf to utilise the possession of his 
captive by proposing terms of redemption, 
which he had no intention to observe, as 
related in the threc following verses. 


14, Simon was risen up.) Ie. “was at 
the head of affairs.” Compare ch. ix. 31. 

15. Whereas we have Jonathan thy brother 
én bold.| Apparently this was the first inti- 
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sons for hostages, that when he is at 
liberty he may not revolt from us, 
and we will let him go. 

17 Hereupon Simon, albeit he per- 
ceived that they spake deceitfully 
unto him, yet sent he the money and 
the children, lest peradventure he 
should procure to himself great hatred 
of the people : 

18 Who might have said, Because 
I sent him not the money and the 
children, therefore is ‘Fonathan dead. 

19 So he sent them the children 
and the hundred talents: howbeit 
Tryphon dissembled, neither would he 
let Jonathan go. 

20 And after this came Tryphon 
to invade the land, and destroy it, 

oing round about by the way that 
Fadeth unto Adora: but Simon and 


mation that Simon, or any of the Jews, had 
of Jonathan’s being still alive. 

it is for money that be is owing unto the king’s 
treasure.| ‘This, of course, was a mere pre- 
text. It may, however, have had a founda- 
tion in fact. Tryphon may have regarded 
Jonathan as bound to pay over annually to 
the royal treasury certain sums, which Jona- 
than considered himself entitled to keep. 
The relations of the Judean sub-king to the 
Syrian monarch were at this time unsettled ; 
and it might well be that their respective 
views and claims clashed. 


concerning the business that was committed 
unto him.| Rather, “concerning the offices 
which he held” The governorship and 
high priesthood are probably intended. 


16. no send an hundred talents of silver.] 
If Attic talents are intended, as is probable, 
the sum demanded was considerable, ex- 
ceeding 24,000/. Simon felt compelled to 
pay it, lest he should seem to interfere, for 
his own advantage, with his brother's being 
set at liberty. But he was not deceived by 
Tryphon’s artifices. (See v. 17.) 


10. be sent them the children.) Rather, 
“he sent the children.” There is no word 
corresponding to “them” in the original; 
and the children and money were sent to 
Tryphon. 


dissembled.| Rather, “hid,” or “broke 
his word.” 


20. after this came Trypbon ... going 
round about by the way that leadeth unto 
Adora.| Adora is probably the “ Adoraim ” 
of the author of Chronicles, which was forti- 
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departed, and came into the country B.C 
of Galaad. —— 


510. [v. 21—25. 


B.C. his host marched against him in every 


“=—* place, wheresoever he went. 

21 Now they that were in the 
tower sent messengers unto T'ryphon, 
to the end that he should hasten his 
coming unto them by the wilderness, 
and send them victuals. 

22 Wherefore Tryphon made ready 
all his horsemen to come that night : 
but there fell a very great snow, by 
reason whereof he came not. So he 


fied by Rehoboam against Shishak (2 Chr. 
xi. 9), and which lay on the southern border 
of Judza, between Lachish and Hebron. 
The MSS. of Josephus shorten the name 
into Dora, which corresponds closely to the 
modern “ Dura,” a village in the required 
position (Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ vol. ii. 
p. 215). The Syrians seem to have regarded 
the gd green to Jerusalem as easier from the 
side of Idumza than from any other quarter. 
(See ch. iv. 29; vi. 31-54.) 

Simon and his bost marched against him.] 
As Tryphon made his circuitous march, 
Simon, acting on an inner circle, always 
opposed his troops between the army of 
Tryphon and Jerusalem. Meanwhile he 
was strenuously pushing the siege of the Acra 
at that place, and had almost brought the 
Syrian garrison to extremities. (See the 
next verse. ) 

21. they that were in the tower.|] See 
above, ch. xii. 36. It is clear that Simon had 
continued the policy of Jonathan with respect 
to the Acra, and had so far succeeded in 
cutting off its supplies as greatly to distress 
the garrison, which was therefore urgent on 
Tryphon to come or send to its relief. 


by the wilderness.| The tract south-east 
of Jerusalem, towards the Dead Sea, was 
known as “the wilderness of Judza.” The 
garrison suggested a march through this 
tract, which was undefended by any fortress. 


22. TIryphon made ready all bis horsemen to 
come that night.| <A night march of the 
cavalry for the relief of the fortress was 
arranged, the intention being no doubt to 
traverse the whole distance—about twenty 
miles—before dawn. “ But there fell a very 
great snow.” The somewhat unusual oc- 
currence of a heavy fall of snow frustrated 
the enterprise, and induced Tryphon to break 
up from his quarters, and return through the 
Trans-Jordanic region to his own country. 
Snow falls in Palestine occasionally between 
October and March. It rarely lies more 
than a day; but sometimes it is deep, and 
remains on the ground several days, or even 


23 And when he came near to 
Bascama, he slew Jonathan, who 
was buried there. 

24 Afterward Tryphon returned 


and went into his own land. 


25 Then sent Simon, and took the &.™ 


bones of Jonathan his brother, and 
buried them in Modin, the city of his 
fathers. 


-_—— 


as much as a fortnight. Heavy falls occurred 
in the winters of 1722, 1754, 1818, and 
1854-5. (See Grove, in Dr. Smith's ‘ Dict. 
of the Bible,’ vol. ii. p. 692.) 


be departed, and came into the country of 
Galaad.| Grimm conjectures that he marched 
round the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, thus reaching Gilead through the Moabite 
territory. 

23. when he came near to Bascama.] Bas- 
cama, shortened by Josephus into Basca (* Ant. 
Jud.’ xiii. 6, § 5), is an unknown site in the 
‘Trans-Jordanic region. No mention of it 
occurs anywhere excepting as the scene of 
Jonathan's murder. 


§ 2. SIMON REMOVES THE BODY OF JONA- 
THAN TO MODEIN, AND ERECTS A MAG- 
NIFICENT MONUMENT THERE OVER THE 
GRAVES OF HIS FATHER, HIS MOTHER, 
AND HIS FOUR BROTHERS. 


25-30. On learning his brother’s death 
and burial at Bascama, Simon sent persons to 
obtain the body and convey it to Modein, the 
native place of the Maccabee family (ch. ii. 
1-18), where Mattathias (ch. ii. 70) and the 
three sons previously deceased were al 
buried (ch. ix. 19; xiii. 27). It was probably 
not until after he had captured the Acra 
(v. 50) and settled himself in his kingdom 
that Simon undertook the architectural works 
mentioned in vv. 27-29, which are noticed 
at this point of the narrative, from the con- 
nection of subject-matter, and not of time. 


25. Then sent Simon, and took the bores of 
ieee! By a well-known Hebrew idiom, 
the dead body of a man is called “ his bones,” 
whatever condition it is in. Thus the 
mummy of Joseph is spoken of as his 
“bones” in Gen. |. 25, and Ex. xiii. r9; and 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, when taken 
from the wall of Bethshan, are called “their 
bones,” in 1 Sam. xxxi. 13. 

in Modin, the city of his fathers.| Compare 
ch. ii. 70; and on the site of Modin, or 
Modein, see the comment on ch. ii. 1. 


v. 26—30. ] 
BC 26 And “all Israel made great la- 
es **- mentation for him, and bewailed him 
Q- 20. 


many days. 
27 Simon also built a monument 


_pon the sepulchre of his father and 


his brethren, and raised it aloft to 
the sight, with hewn stone behind 
and before. 

. 28 Moreover he set up seven 
pyramids, one against another, for 
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his father, and his mother, and his 
four brethren. 

29 And in these he made cun- 
ning devices, about the which he set 
great pillars, and upon the pillars he 
made all their armour for a perpetual 
memory, and by the armour ships 
carved, that they might be seen of all 
that sail on the sea. 

30 This is the sepulchre which he 


26. ail Israel made great lamentation.] 
‘This seems to have been a second mourning, 
additional to the premature one mentioned 
ain ch. x. 52. It is described in almost the 
same words as the mourning for Judas (ch. ix. 
20), a fact which would seem to shew that 
the Jews held the two brothers in equal, or 
nearly equal, honour. 


27. Simon also built a monument.) Come- 
pare Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii. 6,§ 5. It had 
been customary for the Jews to bury in rock- 
cut graves, with little or no external display. 
The Greeks and Romans, on the contrary, 
like the Egyptians, Lydians, Lycians, and 
other Orientals, erected conspicuous monu- 
ments over their dead, which were often 
costly and magnificent. The vast monument 
raised by Artemisia in honour of her husband, 
Mausolus, at Halicarnassus, shortly before 
the time of Alexander, was greatly admired 
by the ancients, and was even reckoned one 
of the wonders of the world. The example 


_ thus set spread, and many tombs of much 


architectural pretension exist in Asia and 
Africa which tollow the type of the mauso- 
leum, and appear to have been reproductions, 
to a greater or less extent, of its principal 
features. The monument erected by Simon 
at Modein is no exception to the general 
rule. It was “of hewn stone behind and 
before;” it was “raised aloft to the sight; ” 
it had “great pillars” set about it, which, 
according to Josephus, formed porticoes 
(aroai). Mr. Fergusson’s restoration of the 
Mausoleum (‘ Hist. of Architecture,’ vol. i. 
Pp. 249) furnishes probably a good idca of the 
general character of Simon’s monument; 
which was, however, different from all simi- 
lar structures by the combination of the 
pyramid with the pillared tomb, of the oid 
sepulchral architecture of Eyypt with the 
comparatively recent style of Asia Minor. 
Simon’s “seven pyramids” can only have 
been adjuncts to his main structure, from 
which they were probably separated by some 
little distance. 


qwith hewn stone.| Literally, “ with polished 
stone.” Josephus adds that the colour of the 
stone was white. 


28. seven pyramids.| So also Josephus. 
As six would have been the proper number 
for his parents and brothers, we must suppose 
that Simon looked forward to the time when 
he too would be gathered to his fathers, and 
erected one pyramid for himself. It was 
common in the East for monarchs to prepare 
their own tombs. 


one against another.| ‘The pyramids were 
built, it would seem, in two rows, so that 
each had its fellow opposite to it. This 
arrangement could only extend to six pyra- 
mids out of the seven. The seventh must 
have stood by itself, without a companion. 


29. in these he made cunning devices.| 
Rather, “on these,” or “for these.” The 
pyramids were not plain, like the Egyptian, 
but ornamented with sculpture on their 
surfaces. 


about the which he set great pillars.| The 
pillars appear to have been set “about” the 
pyramids, in a manner quite unknown in 
Egypt, but probably with the object of mark- 
ing out a femenos, or “sacred enclosure,” 
within which no one might intrude. A set of 
pillars, which scem, like these, to have been 
unconnected, mark out the femenos attached 
to the Tomb of Cyrus. (See ‘Ancient 
Monarchies,’ vol. iv. p. 295.) 


upon the pillars he made all their armour.] 
Rather, ‘‘he represented panoplies.” Imi- 
tations, probably, of the ordinary Greek 
trophy, which consisted of a helmet and coat 
of mail, supported by a post or trunk of a 
tree. 


ships carved.| The “ships” probably 
commemorated the capture of Joppa (ch. x. 
76), and the impulse thereby given to the 
commercial activity of the Jews. Cf. ch. 
XIV. 5. 

that they might be seen.] It is impossible 
that the details of the sculptures can have 
been visible trom the Mediterranean, which 
was at least twelve miles off; but the main 
monument, and even the pyramids, may, in 
the clear Syrian atmosphere, have been dis- 
cernible from that distance. 
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made at Modin, and it standeth yet 


512 [v. 31—34. 


holds in Judea, and fenced them 28.c. 


“27 unto this day. about with high towers, and great “_* 
31 Now Tryphon dealt deceitfully walls, and gates, and bars, and laid 
with the young king Antiochus, and up victuals ‘therein. EG. 


slew him. 
32 And he reigned in his stead, 
B.C. x42. and crowned himself king of Asia, and 
brought a great calamity upon the land. 
33 Then Simon built up the strong 


34. Moreover Simon chose men, strong 
and sent to king Demetrius, to the 
end he should give the Jand an im- 
munity, because ‘all that T'ryphon dre 
did was to spoil. 


i Gr. af? 
Ti 


beries. 


30. st standeth yet unto this day.| Josephus 
says that it still remained when he wrote 
(about A.D. 70). So also Eusebius (‘ Ono- 
masticon,’ ad voc. MODIM), writing about 
A.D. 320. odern researches are thought 
to have discovered some trace of it in the 
remains of large sepulchral vaults and broken 
columns near the modern village of Medieh ; 
but the traces are few, and perhaps not alto- 
gether certain. (See the ‘Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund’ 
for April 1873, p. 93). 


§ 3. TRYPHON MURDERS THE YOUNG ANTI-~ 
OCHUS, AND BECOMES KING — SIMON 
MAKES A TREATY WITH DEMETRIUS. 


31-42. After three years and a half of 
hesitation Tryphon (in B.c. 142) threw off 
the mask, murdered the puppet king, whose 
cause he had professed to espouse, as- 
sumed the crown himself. Simon, upon 
this, broke off all relations with his brother’s 
murderer, and entered into negotiations with 
Demetrius, who still maintained the struggle 
with Tryphon from Seleucia, where he had 
fixed his head-quarters. Naturally Deme- 
trius received his overtures favourably, and 
proposed the terms which are given in vv. 
36-40. These terms involved the practical 
independence of Judza. So important was 
the new agreement considered, that in con- 
nection with it a new era was set up, which 
thenceforth prevailed in legal instruments 
and contracts, though the Seleucid era was 
not wholly disused. 


31. Iryphon dealt deceitfully with the young 
hing Antiochus.| According to Livy (‘ Epit.’ 
lv. ad fin.), he gave out that Antiochus suf- 
fered from calculus, and required an opera- 
tion for his relief, which the physicians were 
instructed to render fatal. The unfortunate 
boy was but ten years of age at his decease. 


32. be... crowned himself king of Asia.} 
The actual reign of Trypho is attested by 
a coin, which has the inscription Baowvéws 
Tpudovos atroxparopos (Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the 
Bible” vol. iii. p. 1573). According to 
Clinton (‘F. H.’ vol. iii. pp. 327-8), he held 
the throne from early in B.c. 142 to late in 
B.C. 139— something short of four years. On 


the title “ King of Asia,” see the comment on 
ch. vili. 6. 


brought a great calamity upon the land.] 
Josephus says that he shewed himself “a tho- 
rough lover of luxury,” and thereby alienated 
the soldiery, who went over to the party of 
Demetrius. Diodorus speaks of his having 
carried on wars with various “satraps” in 
Mesopotamia, Ccelesyria, and the vicinity 
of Antioch (Fr. xxv.). His reign was un- 
doubtedly a time of continuous warfare and 
disturbance, in which “the land,” ze. Syria, 
suffered greatly. 

33. Then Simon built up the strong bolds in 
Judea.| Simon was the most prudent of the 
sons of Mattathias (ch. ii. 65). He never let 
slip an opportunity. Tryphon’s difficulty was 
his opportunity. While the civil war raged 
in his neighbourhood he held aloof from it, 
and devoted his energies to strengthening the 
defences of his own country. ‘The chief 
‘“‘ strongholds” of Judza are enumerated in 
ch. ix. 50-52. Simon not only put them in 
a state to resist a sudden assault, but pro- 
visioned one and all against a siege. 

high towers, and great walls, and gates, 
and bars.) ‘These were, in the time of Simon, 
and for many centuries aft main 
defences of every fortified city. Walls were 
carried to a height which (it was thought) 
scaling-ladders could not equal; the towers 
which flanked them, or dominated them, were 
strengthened in every possible way; gates 
were made of the most solid and least com- 
bustible materials; bars were multiplied and 
augmented in thickness. Simon included in 
his scheme of defence all that the art of the 
time had elaborated with respect to the forti- 
fication of strongholds. 


34. Simon... sent to king Demetrius.| De- 
metrius appears to have been at Seleucia (Liv. 
‘Epit.” li.; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. ‘Chron. 
Can.’ ii. 40, § 17; Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xiii. 7, § 1). 
Simon could readily communicate with him 
by sea from his port of Joppa (ch. xiv. 5). 

to the end be should give the land an ime 
munity.| Simon required the renunciation, 
on the part of the Syrian king, of all claim to 
tribute or tax of any sort or kind. Deme- 
trius granted the demand (v. 39). 


ve 35422] 


35 Unto whom king Demetrius 

answered and wrote after this man- 
ner : 
36 King Demetrius unto Simon 
the high priest, and friend of kings, 
as also unto the elders and nation of 
the Jews, sendeth greeting : 

37 The golden crown, and the 
scarlet robe, which ye sent unto us, 
we have received : and we are ready 
to make a stedfast peace with you, 
yea, and to write unto our officers, 
to confirm the immunities which we 
have granted. 

38 And whatsoever covenants we 
have made with you shall stand ; and 


all that Trypbon did was to spoil.)  Lite- 
rally, “all the acts of Tryphon were rob- 
beries.” It is not quite clear that this charge 
had any other foundation besides the exacticn 
of the hundred talents (wv. 19) as ransom. 
Tryphon had scarcely sufficient power to 
compel Simon to pay him tribute. 


36. King Demetrius unto Simon the high 
priest.) Simon had become “ High Priest” 
at the death of his brother Jonathan, if not even 
earlier. (See the comment on v. 8.) It is to 
be noted that Demetrius does not even claim 
to confer the title on him. 

and friend of kings.| Compare ch. x. 16, 
19, 20, 65; xi 27, &c. 

the elders.| Probably the members of the 
council or senate. (See ch. xii. 6, and com- 
ment ad /oc.) 


37. The golden crown and the scarlet robe.] 
On the practice of sending crowns of gold as 
presents to states or sovereigns about this 
period, see the comment on ch. viii. 14, and 
compare ch. x. 30. The word translated 
“scarlet robe” seems to mean really “a 
splendid over-robe embroidered with golden 
palm-twigs, as symbols of victory” (Ewald, 
* Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 334, note °). Com- 
pare the Roman palmata. 


to confirm the immunities which we have 
granted.| Rather, “to grant you im- 
munities.” The immunities intended may 
be those promised in ch. xi. 34, 35; but it is 
not so stated in the text, which is vague. 


38. whatsoever covenants we have made 
with you.| ‘This is a distinct reference to the 
treaty made with Jonathan in B.C. 146-5 
(ch. xi, 29-37), and revived all its conditions. 


the strong holds.) See v. 33. 


39. As for any oversight or fault committed 
. we forgive it.) In these words there 
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the strong holds, which ye have 
builded, shall be your own. 

39 As for any oversight or fault 
committed unto this day, we forgive 
it, and the crown tax also, which ye 
owe us: and if there were any other 
tribute paid in Jerusalem, it shall no 
more be paid. 

40 And look who are meet among 
you to be in our court, let them be 
enrolled, and let there be peace be- 
twixt us. 

41 Thus the yoke of the heathen 


was taken away from Israel in the BC 12. 


hundred and seventieth year. 
42 Then the people of Israel 


would seem to have been granted a general 
amnesty for all offences committed against 
the Syrian crown, and therefore for all the 
recent acts of rebellion of which the Jews 
had been guilty since they forsook the cause 
of Demetrius and espoused that of Tryphon 


(ch. xi. 54-59). 
the crown tax also.) See the comment on 
ch. x. 29. 


if there were any other tribute.] On the 
various dues claimed by the Syrian monarchs 
before the time of the Maccabee princes, and 
paid by the Jews, see ch. x. 29, 30. All these 
were to cease, and Judza to be exempt from 
any payment whatever to the Syrian crown. 


40. look who are meet among you to be in 
our court.) The invitation is not to furnish 
courtiers to the Syrian court, but soldiers 
towards the royal body-guard. Compare 
ch. x. 36. The value of a contingent of 
Jewish troops in his capital had been already 
experienced by Demetrius (ch. xi. 47-51). 
For “be in our court,” translate, “be en- 
rolled in our guard.” 


41, Thus the yoke of the heathen was taken 
away.) Ewald remarks with truth, that “ the 
concessions and Seema of the kings and 
other potentates of this period generally lasted 
so long as they were destitute of the power 
to elude or repudiate them ” (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ 
vol. v. p. 335); and Judza was certainly still 
far from having secured absolute indepen- 
dence. Still it would seem that, on the whole, 
there was no time at which a greater step was 
made towards independence than the present, 
and thus it was quite reasonable that the year 
uf the agreement with Demetrius (B.c. 142) 
should be mude an era, and called “the first 
year of freedom.” The “ yoke of the heathen,” 
if not now crguennnl! “taken away,” was, at 
any rate, made considerably lighter. 
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B.C. began ‘to write in their instruments 
pee an contracts, In the first year of 
Simon the high priest, the governor 
and leader of the Jews. 

43 In those days Simon camped 


[v. 43—48. 


upon the walls with their wives and B.C 

children, and cried with a loud voice, “—"* _ 

beseeching Simon 'to grant them !Sr fo 
ce. hts righ! 


pea 
46 And they said, Deal not with ““““ 


© ch. 14. 
27. 


against Gaza, and besieged it round 
about; he made also an engine of 
war, and set it by the city, and bat- 
tered a certain tower, and took it. 

44 And they that were in the en- 
gine leaped into the city ; whereupon 
there was a great uproar in the city : 

45 Insomuch as the people of the 
city rent their clothes, and climbed 


§ 4. SIZON’s SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF 
GAZARA. 


43-48. That Simon turned his treaty with 
the Syrian king to account by at once en- 
gaging in the reduction of those fortresses 
which most interfered with Jewish inde- 
pendence is clear. But there is a doubt as 
to the city which he first attacked. All the 
MSS. of the First Book of Maccabees, and 
also the ancient versions, give the name of the 
city as “Gaza.” Josephus, on the contrary, 
has “ Gazara,” both in ‘A. J.’ xii. 6, § 7, and 
in ‘B. J.’ i. 2, § 2. And probability is in 
favour of Gazara having been the object of 
attack. The remote Gaza was no obstacle 
to Judzan independence; the near Gazara 
was at once a menace and a real danger. It 
is most unlikely that, before attacking the 
great stronghold of his adversaries, the Acra 
at Jerusalem, Simon should have felt it in- 
cumbent on him to engage in a war at the 
extreme south of Philistia; it is quite reason- 
able that he should have delivered his first 
assault upon the fortress which was, next to 
the Acra, the main support of the Helle- 
nizers (ch. x. 52), since its fall would at once 
be a relief to the neighbouring Judzans, and 
an alarm to the garrison of the Acra. The 
siege and capture appear to have occupied 
but a short time. 


43. In those days.| See the comment on 
ch, 1. 11. 


Simon camped against Gaza.] On the 
probability that “‘ Gazara ”” is the true read- 
ing, see the comment on vv. 43-48. 


besieged it round about.| Literally, “sur- 
rounded it with his camps.” 


be made also an engine of war.] Most of 
the MSS. have édercdets, “ engines of war,” 
but the mention of a single such engine in the 
next verse seems to imply that the singular 
number must have been used here also. The 
belepolis was a moveable tower, resting on 


us according to our wickedness, but 
according to thy mercy. 

47 So Simon was appeased toward 
them, and fought no more against 
them, but put them out of the city, 


and cleansed the houses wherein the ,— 


idols were, and so entered into it 
with songs and thanksgiving. 
48 Yea, he put all uncleanness out 


wheels, which was brought up close to the 
walls of a besieged town, and which operated 
both on the wall itself and on the defenders. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes had a single engine of 
this kind at Salamis in Cyprus, and was in- 
debted to it for his successful siege of that 
place (Diod. Sic. xx. 48). He had also 
another at the siege of Rhodes, which was an 
engine of even greater power. As one “iron- 
clad ” of the first rank decides a modern sea- 
fight, so one of these “helepoleis ” often de- 
termined the fate of a siege in ancient times. 

44. there was a great uproar in the city.} 
Rather, “a great commotion.” 

45. climbed upon the wall.] Rather, “went 
up upon the walls.” There would be no need 
to “climb,” since the wall would be readily 
ascended on the inside by frequent flights of 
steps. 

46. Deal not with us according to our wicked- 
ness.) The “wickedness ” which the Gazarites 
co was probably that sin of religious 
apostasy which the Maccabee princes always 
so sternly denounced and sometimes so 
severely punished (ch. ii, 24, 44; iti. 8 ; vii. 
24, &c.). They seem to have feared lest 
Simon should put them all to the sword. 

47. So Sunon was appeased toward them.} 
Simon accepted their submission and s 
their lives, but forced them to quit the city, 
and re-peopled it with persons whom he could 
trust (v. 48). 

cleansed the houses wherein the idols were.} 
We see by this that the “ Hellenizing ” of the 
time was not a mere preference for Grecian 
manners and amusements (ch. i. 14), but an 
actual lapse intoidolatry. Images of heathen 
gods were set up in the private houses of the 
Hellenizers, and the customary offerings 
made to them. (Cf. ch. i. 55.) 


48. be put all uncleanness out of it.) Le. all 


the traces of idolatry—altars, images, emblems, 
sacrificial vessels and dresses, unclean beasts 
for sacrifice, &c. 
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B.C. of it, and placed such men there as_ seeching him 'to be at one with B.C. 
“—-**- would keep the law, and made it them: which thing he granted them; “-—*" 

stronger than it was before, and built and when he had put them out from }0»” 


therein a dwellingplace for himself. 


thence, he cleansed the tower from pee wus 
49 They also of the tower in Je- 


pollutions : oo 


rusalem were kept so strait, that they 
could neither come forth, nor go into 
the country, nor buy, nor sell : where- 
fore they were in great distress for 
want of victuals, and a great number 
of them perished through famine. 

50 Then cried they to Simon, be- 


placed such men there as would keep the 
law.| Not specially pious men, but men of 
the party of the orthodox, who could be 
trusted to allow no Hellenizing practices. 


and built therein a dwellingplace for bim- 
self.| This furnishes a strong argument 
against the city intended being Gaza, since it 
would be quite out of the question that Simon 
should ever reside so far south. It is also a 
positive argument tor the city being Gazara, 
since we find by verse 53 (cf. ch. xvi. i. 19, 21) 
that John Hyrcanus, the son of Simon, had 
his ordinary residence in that town. 


§ 5. SIMON OBTAINS POSSESSION OF THE 
ACRA OR CITADEL OF JERUSALEM, AND 
MAKES HIS SON JOHN CAPTAIN OF THE 
Host. 


49-53. At length the time was come when 
the defenders of the Acra at Jerusalem could 
no longer maintain themselves. They had 
been the object of frequent attacks on the 
part of the Maccabee princes for above 
twenty years. (See ch. vi. 20, and cf. ch. xi. 
20, 23, 41: xii. 36; xii. 21.) Hitherto they 
had successfully held their most important 
position, and had been a thorn in the side of 
each successive Jewish ruler. From time to 
time the Syrian kings had relieved them, re- 
inforced them, and no doubt re-victualled 
them. But, as the power of Syria declined 
and that of Judea increased, this ceased to be 
possible. Tryphon’s hands were at this time 
too full for him to repeat the effort which had 
been baffled by the snow-storm (ch. xiii. 20- 
22). Demetrius had allied himself with 
Simon, and could not venture to offend him. 
The garrison was thus left to its fate. Simon, 
with the prudence which distinguished him 
(ch. 11, 65), resolved to waste no lives on an 
assault, but to trust to famine for the achieve- 
ment of his purpose. The event was as he 
expected. In the spring of B.c. 141 the 
garrison of the Acra was starved out and 
surrendered itself (72. 49, 50). Simon 
granted them their lives, and took possession 


51 And entered into it the three 
and twentieth day of the second 


month, in the hundred seventy and B.C. 1st. 


first year, with thanksgiving, and 
branches of palm trees, aad with 
harps, and cymbals, and with viols, 
and hymns, and songs: because 


of the vacant stronghold with every demon- 
stration of joy and thankfulness (v. 51). He 
ordered an annual commemoration of the 
happy event (v. 52), demolished the Acra and 
(according to Josephus) cut down the hill on 
which it stood, while he made the Temple still 
stronger than it had been previously. Shortly 
afterwards, feeling the decay of his own 
physical strength, he made over the command 
of the army to his son John (wv. 53), who 
afterwards became his successor (ch. xvi. 24). 


49. They... of the tower... were kept so 
Strait.) Cf. ch. xil. 36, where we find the 
policy of “straitening” the place and 
cutting off its supplies first adopted. No 
doubt, after getting rid of Tryphon, Simcn 
was able to make his blockade of the place 
more effective. 


nor buy, nor sell.| See the comment on 
ch. xii. 36. 

50. be cleansed the tower from pollutions. 
Here, too, idolatry had been practised, an 
purification was necessary before the place 
could be a fit dwelling for Jews. (Comp. wv. 
48.) 

51. the three and twentieth day, do’c.| The 
three and twentieth day of the second (Jewish 
month, Zif or Iyar, of the 171st (Seleucid 
year, would correspond with May B.c. 141. 


with thanksgiving, and branches of palm 
trees.| The use of palm-branches had 
belonged originally to the feast of Tabernacles 
(Lev. xxiii. 40; Neh. vill. 15), in the celebra- 
tion of which it had been customary, not only 
to weave them into booths, but also to carry 
them in the hand. (See Smith's ‘ Dict. of the 
Bible,’ vol. il. p. 1421.) From this festive 
employment of it, the palm-branch came to 
be a general sign of rejoicing, and was used in 
triumphal processions of all kinds (2 Macc. 
x. 7; John xi. 13). 

harps, and cymbals, and with viols.] Compare 
ch.iv. 543; where, however, the cithern (x:@dpa) 
takes the place of the viol (vdBda) of this 
passage. Both words are probably translations 
of the same Hebrew original, nébel. 
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B.C. 14x there was destroyed a great enemy CHAPTER XIV. B.C. 190 
out of Israel. — 3 Demetrius is taken by the king of Persia. 
52 He ordained also that that day = 4 The good deeds of Simon to his country. 


: bs 18 Zhe Lacedemonitans and Romans renew 
should be kept every yor with glad- 7 aa ce al of 
ness. Moreover the hill of the tem- 4s aces Gy set up in Sion. 


ple that was by the tower he made 
stronger than it was, and there he OW in the hundred threescore 
dwelt himself with his company. and twelfth year king Deme- 
53 And when Simon saw that trius gathered his forces together, 
John his son was a valiant man, he and went into Media, to get him help 
made him captain of all the hosts; to fight against Tryphon. 
4 ch. 16.1%. and “he dwelt in Gazara. 2 But when Arsaces, the king of 


there was destroyed a great enemy out of CHAPTER XIV. 


Israel.) Compare ch. 1. 36, where the Acra tr, THE MARCH oF DEMETRIUS INTO 
is called “an evil adversary (didfodos movy- ; MEDIA, AND HIS CAPTURE BY ARSACES. 


pos) to Israel.” . : ; 
Baio lcted ale Voai init day Teele Igoe gee ais cee oe an ci 
d yy Simon, and the success of Simon against 
kept.| The celebration of the day does not iii = 
: Tryphon (ch. xiii. 20-24, 43-50), encouraged 
appear to have continued very long. Josephus pemetrius (in the year B.C. 141-0) to attempt 
makes no mention of it. an enterprise of extreme importance. This 
the bill of the temple . .. be made stronger.) Was no less a thing than the recovery of his 
Josephus says nothing of this, but declares eastern provinces out of the hands of the 
that Simon's first care, after taking the Acra, Parthians, who, in the space between B.c. 163 
was to raze it to the ground, after which he and B.C. 141, had overrun the entire country 
proceeded to cut down the hill upon which between Parthia proper and the Euphrates, 
the fortress had been built, so that it might thus reducing the kingdom of the Seleucidz 
no longer command the Temple site. Three to less than half its previous dimensions. No 
years of continual labour on the part of the effort had been as yet made to reclaim the lost 
people of Jerusalem were necessary for the territory. Demetrius seems now to have 
accomplishment of the work (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xiii, thought that he might safely leave Tryphon 
6, § 6). Ewald accepts his narrative as true to be kept in check by his wife, Cleopatra, 
in its main features ; and the recent excavations and his generals, while he marched eastward 
conducted by the Palestine Exploration and drove the Parthians beyond his borders. 
Society are thought to confirm it. (See the He intended then to come back to Syria with 
‘Transactions of the Bibl. Archzology an army levied from among his eastern sub- 
Society,’ vol. vii. pp. 309-315.) Butch. xiv. jects, and hoped by their aid speedily to 
37 throws some doubt on the story. reduce Tryphon to submission (v. 1). Jus- 
. : tin tells us that he wasat first very successful, 
63. Simon saw that Jobn bis son was a gaining several victories over the Parthian 
valiant man.) Literally, “was a man,” but monarch (‘ Hist. Phil’ xxxvi. 1); but after a 
probably in an intensive sense. Compare ch. while he fell a victim to Asiatic treachery, was 
Vv. 63. entrapped at a conference, seized, and made 
be made bim captain of all the bosts.| Simon prisoner, while his army was at the same 
must have been now advanced in years. He time surprised and defeated. (Compare App. 
was the second son of Mattathias, and as ‘Syriaca,’ § 67; Porphyr. ap. Kuseb. ‘ Chron. 
early as B.C. 167-6 had earned a character for Can.’ i. 40, § 17; Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xiii. 5, § 11, 
caution and prudence (ch. ii. 65). If he was Where, however, the expedition is misdated.) 
then forty, he would have been now sixty- 1. ig the hundred threescore and twelfth 
five. It was well that he should shift the year.) The 17a2nd Seleucid year began in 
active duties of military command on younger “October B.c. 141, and ended in October B.c. 
shoulders. 140. The expedition of Demetrius seems 
be dwelt in Gazara.) Gazara seems to 0t to have been made till late in this year. 
have been viewed at this time as the Jewish to get him belp to fight against Tryphon.] 
fortress next in importance to Jerusalem (ch. The Parthian rule over the newly-conquered 
xiv. 7). On this account Simon had “built countries was detested (Justin, /. 5. ¢.), and 
therein a dwelling-place for himself;” and in Demetrius had therefore reason to believe 
this dwelling-place he now installed his son that the native inhabitants would flock to his 
John, the commander-in-chief of his forces. standard as soon as they had the opportunity. 


v. 3—5-] 


B.C. x40. Persia and Media, heard that Deme- 


trius was entered within his borders, 
he sent one of his princes to take him 
alive : 

3 Who went and smote the host 
of Demetrius, and took him, and 
brought him to Arsaces, by whom he 
was put in ward. 


In this he was not disappointed. Numbers 
of the Persians, Elymzans, and even the 
Bactrians joined him and fought on his side. 
Had he been proof against Parthian craft, his 
enterprise would probably have had all the 
success which he expected from it. 


2. Arsaces, the king of Persia and Media.] 
This was Arsaces VI., better known as 
Mithridates I. of Parthia, the great conqueror 
who carried his arms from the Hindu Kush 
to the Euphrates, and transformed the Par- 
thian kingdom into an Empire. His reign 
lasted from B.C. 174 to B.C. 136. <All the 
Parthian monarchs took the name Arsaces, 
and placed it upon their coins. Those of 
Mithridates bear the legend, “The king of 
kings, the great and illustrious Arsaces.” In 
calling him “king of Persia and Media,” our 
author means to point out that, from the 
time of Mithridates, the Parthian monarchy 
became the great power of Western Asia, 
the true successor and representative of that 
Persian kingdom which had ruled over the 
East for above two centuries. 


Demetrius was entered within his borders. | 
Mithridates claimed the newly-conquered 
provinces as his. Demetrius, no doubt, dis- 
puted the claim, and regarded himself as 
still in his own territories. Josephus says he 
crossed the Euphrates into Mesopotamia. 


be sent one of his princes.} One of the 
vitax@, Or governors of provinces, of whom 
there were fourteen or fifteen. (See Rawlin- 
son’s ‘ Sixth Monarchy,’ p. 87.) 


to take him alive.] This is probably 
our author’s conclusion from the subsequent 
event. But it is very unlikely that the com- 
manders employed against Demetrius ori- 
ginally received any such instructions. Their 
object was to defeat him; but this for a con- 
siderable time they failed to do, suffering 
defeat themselves in several engagements 
(Justin, /. 5. c.). 


3. Who went and smote the host of Demetrius, 
and took him.| There is no reason to doubt 
the statement of Justin, that Demetrius was 
deceived by a pretence of negotiations and so 
captured (“pacis simulatione deceptus ca- 
pitur”). An attack on his army seems how- 
ever to have been made at the same time with 
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4 As for the land of Judea, *that B.C. 


was quiet all the days of Simon; for 


ow. fr 40. 


he sought the good of his nation in “ ‘7: 5* 


such wise, as that evermore his au- 
thority and honour pleased them 
well, 

5 And as he was honourable in all 
his acts, so in this, that he took Joppe 


his own seizure, and the result was its com- 
plete defeat (Justin, xxxviii. 9). 


be was put in ward.| At first Demetrius 
was put in fetters of iron (Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
‘Chron. Can.’ i. 40, § 17), and carried about 
through the provinces which had embraced his 
cause, to excite ridicule (Justin, xxxvi. 1); but 
afterwards he received courteous and even 
kindly treatment. He was assigned a resi- 
dence in Hyrcania, where he was maintained 
as a prince, and given a wife in the person of 
Rhodogun¢, Mithridates’ daughter (Appian, 
‘Syriaca,’ § 67). 


§ 2. THE PROSPERITY OF JUDZA UNDER 
SIMON. 


4-16. Ashort period of tranquillity followed 
the recovery of the Acra, and the departure 
of Demetrius on his eastern expedition. Try- 
phon was sufficiently occupied in Syria proper 
to make no further attempt against Judza. 
The Hellenizing party among the Jews was 
paralysed by the loss of the Acra and of 
Gazara, and by the firmness with which Simon 
governed the land. Antiochus, the brother of 
Demetrius, had not yet quitted his obscure 
retreat at Sida, and when he did so was for 
some time engaged in contest with Tryphon. 
Thus “the land was quiet in the days of 
Simon.” From B.c. 141, when the Acra was 
recovered, to B.C. 138-7, when Cendebzus 
made his invasion (ch. xv. 40), the land rested. 
It is this period especially which the author 
here describes. 


4. the land... was quiet all the days of 
Simon.| This is contradicted by the later 
Narrative (ch. xv. 38-415; ch. xvi. 1-19), and 
must be viewed as a rhetorical exaggeration. 
Simon’s reign was on the whole quiet, com- 
pared with those of Judas and Jonathan, and 
again of John Hyrcanus; but it was not a 
time of uninterrupted tranquillity. 


for be sought.| Rather, “ And he sought.” 


5. he took Joppe for an haven.) Ie. “with 
the view and object of making it a haven.” 
The “ships” on Simon’s monument at Modcin 
(ch. xiil. 29), the employment of Joppa as a 
haven, and the opening of trade between 
that port and ‘the isles of the sea,” are to be 
connected together. Reyarding war as over, 
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for an haven, and made an entrance 
to the isles of the sea, 

6 And enlarged the bounds of his 
nation, and recovered the country, 

7 And gathered together a great 
number of captives, and had the 
dominion of Gazara, and Bethsura, 
and the tower, out of the which he 
took all uncleanness, neither was 
there any that resisted him. 

8 Then did they till their ground 
in peace, and the earth gave her in- 

. crease, and the trees of the field their 
fruit. 


Simon turned himself to the works of peace, 
which were most congenial to his tempera- 
ment, and determined on the encouragement 
of trade and commerce. He has been called 
the “Solomon” of the Asmonzan kingdom 
(Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 363); 
and certainly in this respect he imitated the 
example of his great predecessor and prototype 
(1 Kings ix. 26-28; 2 Chr. viii. 17, 18; 1x. 
Io, 21). 

the isles of the sea.| By “the isles of the 
sea” (Heb. iyyey Layyam) we must understand 
the islands and sea-coasts of Europe generally 
(compare ch. vi. 29; xv. 11)—by “ making an 
entrance to them,” allowing them freely to 
import their commodities into his country. 

6. enlarged the bounds of his nation.| The 
reference is probably to the recovery of Gazara 
and the Acra (ch. xiii. 43-51) and to the 
occupation of Joppa by Judzans (#4. 11). 
Otherwise Simon does not appear to have 
made any conquests. 


7. And gathered together a great number of 
captives.| I.e. he redeemed from slavery many 
Jewish captives—probably, prisoners of war— 
and restored them to their native country. 
os the boast of Nehemiah (Neh. vi 
$8). 


had the dominion of Gazara.| Rather, 
“made himself master of Gazara.” (Cf. 
ch. xiii. 43-7.) 

and Bethsura.; Compare v. 33, and see 
also ch. xi. 65-66. From the latter passage it 
appears that the capture of Beth-sura was 
effected by Simon during Jonathan’s life- 
time. 

and the tower.}| The Acra, or citadel of 
Jerusalem. (See ch. xiil. 49-51.) 


neither was there any that resisted him.| This 
is another exaggeration (see the comment on 
v. 4). Antiochus of Sida resisted him (ch. xv. 
27-39); Cendebzus resisted him (ib. vv. 40, 
41; ch. xvi. 1-10), and his own son-in-law, 
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g The ancient men sat allinthe 8.Cc. 
Cir. 140. 


i Or, the 
wealth of 
the land. 


[v. 6—1 2. 


streets, communing together of ' good 
things, and the young men put on 
glorious and warlike apparel. 

10 He provided victuals for the 
cities, and set in them all manner of 
munition, so that his honourable 
name was renowned unto the end of 
the world. 

11 He made peace in the land, 
and Israel rejoiced with great joy : 


12 For ‘every man sat under his ¢ ***« 
vine and his fig tree, and there was Mic «+ 
Zech. + 


ma 


none to fray them : 


Ptolemy the son of Abubus, not only resisted 
him but murdered him at a banquet (ch. xvi. 
11-16). 

8. Then did they till their ground in peace. 
Agriculture, neglected during the time 
war and disturbance, once more flourished ; 
the earth brought forth abundance both of 
grain and fruit. 

the trees of the field.} Vines and olives, 
especially, figs and pomegranates also to some 
extent. (Compare Deut. vill. 8; Josh. xxiv. 
13; 1 Sam. viii. 14; 2 Kings xvill. 32; Hag. iL 
19; &c.) The fruit crop was reckoned by 
the Jews quite as important as the crop of 
grain. 

9. The ancient men sat all in the streets.} 
The proph of Zechariah was fulfilled, 
which said: “There shall yet old men and 
old women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, 
every man with his staff in his hand for very 
age” (Zech. viii. 4). Grimm rightly observes 
that the author has this text in his mind. 

the young men put on glorious and warlike 
apparel.) ‘The young men wore for display 
“the accoutrements in which they had won 
their country’s freedom” (Stanley, ‘ Jewish 
Church,’ vol. iii. p. 364). 

10. set in them all manner of munition.] 
Literally, “made them all into vessels of 
strength.” The fortification of the cities 
seem to be intended. (Compare ch. xiii. ro, 
33, 48, 52; xiv. 33, 34.) | 

bis honourable name was renowned unto the 
end of the world.| Ie. “far and wide.” Simon 
attracted attention at Rome (vv. 16, 24, and 
ch. xv. 16-24), at Sparta (vv. 16-23), in 
Asia Minor (ch. xv. 23), in Rhodes, Cyprus, 
and Cyrene (sid.). No prince of the Asmo- 
Fee er eg ence om ay 

ous. 


12. every man sat under bis vine and bis 


Jig tree.| Compare 1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 
4; Zech. iii. ro. The phrase was used to 
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the land to fight against them: yea, 
the kings themselves were overthrown 
in those days. 

14 Moreover he strengthened all 
those of his people that were brought 
low: the law he searched out ; and 
every contemner of the law and 
wicked person he took away. 

15 He beautified the sanctuary, 


express perfect tranquillity and security. It 
. came home to each Jew who was wont to 
sit under the shadow of “the vine which 
overspread his own house, and the fig-tree in 
7 oe garden ” (Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ 
a 

there was none to fray them.] Rather, “to 
affright them.” But the word “fray” had 
.this meaning, when our translation was made. 
(See Deut. xxviii. 26; Jer. vii. 33 ; Zech. i. 21; 
Ecclus. xxii. 20.) 


18. Netther was there any left in the land to 
Sight against them.] See the introductory 
paragraph to this section. 


the kings themselves were overthrown in 
those days.| ‘The writer refers probably to the 
defeat and captivity of Demetrius, who was 
made prisoner by the Parthians in B.C. 138, 
and the reverses suffered hy Tryphon in B.c. 
138-7. (See ch. xv. aes 


14. be strengthened all those of bis people 
that were brought low.| Literally, ‘all the 
humble of his people.” By “the humble” 
are meant, not the pious generally, but the 
oppressed and those of low estate. 


the law be searched out.) I.e. studied its 
full meaning, with a view to its better ob- 
servance. Compare the Sept. version of Ps. 
civ. 45, where our translators give “keep his 
laws.” 


every contemner of the law and wicked 
person be took away.] Like his predecessors 
(ch. ii. 24, 443 lil. §, 85; vil. 6,34, &c.), Simon 
acted with severity against all those who 
neglected the observance of the law, and 
assimilated themselves to the heathen, rooting 
them out (¢faipwy), ic. either putting them 
to death, or banishing them from the land. 
Some modern critics regret this “ intoler- 
ance;” but it was in accordance with the 
commands given by God to Moses; and a 
gentler policy would, in all probability, have 
produced the effacement of the nation. 

15. He... multiplied the vessels of the 
temple.] On the numerous “ vessels” required 
in the temple service, see 1 Kings vii. 38-50; 
a Chr. iv, 11-22; Ezra i. 9-11, vill. 25-30. 


temple. 

16 Now when it was heard at 
Rome, and as far as Sparta, that 
Jonathan was dead, they were very 


sorry. 

17 But as soon as they heard that 
his brother Simon was made high 
priest in his stead, and ruled the 
country, and the cities therein : 


It was always regarded as an act of piety to 
“ multiply ” them, 


§ 3. SIMON HAS FRIENDLY COMMUNICATION 
WITH SPARTA AND ROME, 


16-24. From his general sketch of the 
prosperity of Judea under Simon, in which 
“the prosaic historian of fifty (?) years later 
warms almost into poetry” (Stanley, ‘ Jewish 
Church,’ vol. ili. p. 363), the author proceeds 
to other points which reflected credit and 
glory upon his hero. In the present section 
he tells of two embassies which he received— 
the sequel of the steps taken by his brother, 
Jonathan (ch. xH. 1-18)—one from Sparta 
and the other from Rome, unequal no doubt 
in value, but both of them giving him dignity 
in the eyes of surrounding nations. The 
respective ambassadors brought with them 
documents renewing the leagues which were 
recognised as subsisting between the nations 
which they represented and the Jews. 


16. at Rome, and as far as Sparta.| Though 
Sparta was geographically so much nearer to 
Judza than Rome, it was practically more 
remote. Rome was in constant communica- 
tion with Syria and Palestine. Her agents 
were everywhere. The little state of Sparta 
had, on the Sagat no agents, and but rare 
communication with any foreign country. 

they were very sorry.| A diplomatic sor- 
row 1s intended. They expressed themselves 
as deeply grieved. 


17. as soon as they beard.| Graromati- 
cally, both the Romans and the Spartans 
should be spoken of; but there is a difficulty 
in supposing that the Romans really acted in 
the manner here stated. It was not their 
practice to volunteer communications with 
new rulers of countries in alliance with them. 
Their diplomacy was more reserved. They 
waited till the new ruler made overtures to 
them and asked for a renewal of alliance 
Polyb. xxxi. 14, xxxiii. 16; Liv. xlii. 6, &c.). 

erhaps the writer has misplaced the conclu- 
sion of the Roman treaty, which in point of 
fact did not precede, but followed, the em- 
bassy of Numenius (v. 24). 
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© See ch. 
12. 6. 


18 They wrote unto him in tables 
of brass, to renew the friendship and 
league which they had made with 
ae and Jonathan his brethren : 

19 Which writings were read be- 
fore the congregation at Jerusalem. 

20 And this is the copy of the 
letters that the Lacedemonians sent ; 
The rulers of the Lacedemonians, 
with the city, unto ‘Simon the high 
priest, and the elders, and priests, and 
residue of the people of the Jews, our 
brethren, send greeting : 

21 The aimbeseadon that were 
sent unto our people certified us of 
your glory and honour: wherefore 
we were glad of their coming, 

22 And did register the things 


18. Ibey wrote unto him in tables of brass. | 
Compare ch. viii. 22, and comment ad /oc. 


the... league... made with Judas.) 
See ch. viii. 22-30. 


and Jonathan.| The Senate had perhaps 
received Jonathan’s ambassadors (ch. xii. 16) 
before his death, and consented to a renewal 
of the treaty of alliance with him. 


20. this is the copy of the letters that the 
Lacedemonians sent.| Rather, “ of the letter.” 
(See comment on ch, xii. 5.) Here again we 
have not a copy of the actual Greek original, 
but a Greek translation of the Hebrew version 
of that original. With this qualification, the 
document would seem to be an authentic 
one. Itmay, perhaps, be abbreviated. 


The rulers of the Lacedemonians.| In the 
time of Onias the Spartans had still their two 
kings of the two ancient royal houses, Areus 
(ch. xii. 20) belonging to the house of the 
Agide. After the old hereditary monarchy 
came to an end (B.C. 220), the state was ruled 
for a time by “ tyrants ”—e.g. Lycurgus, Ma- 
chanides, Nabis. After the death of Nabis 
in B.C. 192, the “ rulers” of the state were the 
Ephors. 

with the city.) I.e. “the people.” Except- 
ing when she was under tyrants, Sparta had 
always an assembly of the people, which 
exercised a large, though undefined, authority. 
(Compare v. 23.) 

unto Simon the high priest, and the elders.] 
The “elders” of this passage correspond to 
the “senate of the people” mentioned in 
ch. xii. 6. 


our brethren.] This is emphatic. (Com- 


pare ch. xii. 7, 21.) The Spartans continue 
to claim a close kinship with the Jews, not- 
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that they spake in the "council of the 
people in this manner; Numenius ~~ 


son of Antiochus, and Antipater son of )O%. 4 


Jason, the Jews’ ambassadors, came 77s. 


unto us to renew the friendship they 
had with us. 

23 And it pleased the people to 
entertain the men honourably, and 
to put the copy of their ambassage in 
publick records, to the end the people 
of the Lacedemonians might have a 
memorial thereof: furthermore we 
have written a copy thereof unto 
Simon the high priest. 

24 After this Simon sent Nume- 
nius to Rome with a great shield of 
gold of a thousand pound weight, to 
confirm the league with them. 


withstanding the entire absence of any foun- 
dation for the claim. (See the comment on 
ch. xii. 21.) 


21. The ambassadors that were sent.) Ie. 
Numenius and Antipater, who were sent to 
Sparta and Rome by Jonathan in Bc. 144 
(ch. xii. 16, 17). 

certified us of your glory and bonour.| Le. 
told of the flourishing condition of Judza 
under Jonathan at the time when he sent the 
embassy. (See ch, xi. 60-74; ch. xii..1, 2.) 


22. And did register the things that they 
spake in the council of the people.| Rather, 
‘“‘ And registered among the decrees of the 
people the things that they spake.” For 
BovAn in the sense of “decree,” see Andoc. 
p. 9. l. 4; p. 23, L 15, &c. The sense of 
“council ” is not suitable here, more especially 
as the word is in the plural. 

Numenius, do’c.} See ch. xii. 16, and the 
comment ad Joc. 


23. the copy of their ambassage.|  Lite- 
rally, “ the copy of their words.” 

in publick records.| Rather, “in the public 
records ” (literally, “‘in the appointed books 
of the people”). 

24. with a great shield of gold.| The - 
tice of courting the favour 43 the arianeeas 
by rich gifts was very common at the time 
whereof our author treats. The usual form 
which the gifts took was that of a crown of 
gold, as mentioned in the comment on ch. viii. 
14; but occasionally this form was varied, and 
a oon shield, or some other article of value, 
substituted. The golden shields, often pre- 
sented to the Roman emperors as gifts of 
honour, formed a sort of continuance of the 
ancient practice (Suet. ‘Vit. Calig.’ § 16: 
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B.C. 140. 25 Whereof when the people heard, 


they said, What thanks shall we give 
to Simca and his sons? 

26 For he and his brethren and 
the house of his father have estab- 
lished Israel, and chased away in 
fight their enemies from them, and 
confirmed their liberty. 


Jul. Capit. ‘Vit. Anton. Pii,” §5; Trebell. 
Poll. ‘ Vit. Claud.’ § 3, &c.). 


of a thousand pound weight.| If the Attic 
mina is intended, our “ pound” may be re- 
garded as fairly representing it; but if the 
Hebrew gold mane is meant, the weight 
would be nearly double. Josephus, in a pas- 
sage (‘ A. J.’ xiv. 8, § 5) which probably treats 
of the present embassy of Numenius, though 
by some blunder he has referred it to a later 
date, gives the value of the shield as fifty 
thousand aurei, or nearly 53,000/. 


§ 4. THE JEWS SET UP A MEMORIAL OF 
SIMON’S ACTS AND HONOURS IN THE 
TEMPLE. 


25-49. The culminating honour paid to 
Simon proceeded from hisown nation. Roused 
to an unwonted enthusiasm by his important 
successes (ch. xiii. 43-50; ch. xiv. 33) and 
by the acknowledgments of his power and 
greatness which they saw made by foreign 
countries (ch. xiv. 16-23; 38-40), they 
gathered themselves together, and held a 
great assembly (v. 28), in which it was re- 
solved that there should be set up within the 
precincts of the sanctuary a document, en- 
graved on a brazen tablet, containing a record 
of his glorious deeds and honours, recognising 
him as their prince and leader, conferring 
on him absolute power (vv. 43-45), and 
making the high priesthood hereditary in his 
family (vv. 25, 41, 49). So far as we know, 
such an honour had never been paid by the 
Jews to any of their rulers before: it was in 
its conception rather Greek than Hebrew, 
and shewed how Hellenic civilisation affected 
even those most op to it; but it fitly 
crowned the edifice of Simon’s fame, indicating 
to after generations the exalted, and indeed 
unique, position which this particular Macca- 
bee prince held in the estimation of his 


countrymen. 


25. What thanks shall we give to Simon 
and bis sons?|] The important fact, that now 
for the second time only in the life of the 
nation a hereditary monarchy was set up, is 
just hinted at in these first words—by the 
mention of Simon's “sons ”—as it is again in 
the closing words of the narrative (v. 49). 


27 So then they wrote i¢ in tables B.C. 140. 
of brass, which they set upon pillars ~_ 
in mount Bion: and this is the copy tor, ye 
of the writing ; The eighteenth day of ™“* 


peradven- 


the month Elul, in the hundred three- ture by 
score and twelfth year, being the and trans- 
third year of Simon the high priest, position of 


etters ; or, 


28 At 'Saramel in the great con- meagre 
common hall where they met to consult of matters of estate 


See Ewald’s ‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 336, 
note °. 


26. be and bis brethren and the bouse of bis 
Jather.}| Compare ch. xiii. 3; xvi. 2. 


27. they wrote it in tables of brass.) The 
Romans had familiarised the Jews with in- 
scriptions on bronze tablets (ch. viii. 22; xiv. 
18), and they now set up such an inscription 
themselves. In Assyria the material had 
been used, both for sculptures and for in- 
scriptions, at a much earlier date (‘‘Transac- 
tions of the Society of Bibl. Archzology,’ 
vol. vil. pp. 84-88). The Greeks employed 
it for inscriptions, at any rate from the time 
of the Persian War (Herod. ix. 81; Pausan. 
v. 23, §1). The Romans inscribed their 
treaties upon bronze tablets from the first 
year of the Republic (Polyb. iii. 22, §1; 


26, § 1). 


upon pillars.| The orndas of the original 
are . scarcely “pillars.” They represent 
rather those upright flat stones which the 
Grecks and Romans were accustomed to 
erect, either as funeral monuments, or as me- 
morials of various other kinds. 


in mount Sion.] Ie. the Temple hill, as 
constantly in this Book (ch. iv. 37, 60; v. 54; 
vii. 33). Compare v. 48. 


The eighteenth day of . . . Elul.] Elul, the 
sixth month of the Jewish sa year, Cor- 
responded with the latter part of August and 
the earlier portion of September. It was 
the last month of the Jewish civil year. The 
Elul of A¢r. Seleuc. 172 would fall in the 
autumn of B.C. 140. 


the third year of Simon.| Compare ch. 
xiii. 42. 


28. At Saramel.| The word “Saramel” 
occurs here wk It is supposed by some to. 
be the name of a place in Jerusalem where 
popular assemblies were held ; but it scarcely 
seems possible that, if this were the case, we 
should find no other notice of it, either in the 
Bible, or in Josephus, or in the Talmud. 
Most commentators suppose a corruption, or 
rather a failure to understand the original 
Hebrew text on the part of the Greek trans- 
lator. The original words are generally 
thought to have been either da-hatsar ‘am 
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been their high priest, was added to B.C. 140 


and rulers of the nation, and elders 
of the country, were these things 
notified unto us. 

29 Forasmuch as oftentimes there 
have been wars in the country, 
wherein for the maintenance of their 
sanctuary, and the law, Simon the 
son of Mattathias, of the posterity of 
Jarib, together with his brethren, put 
themselves in Pel enia and resisting 
the enemies of their nation did their 
nation great honour : 

30 (For after that Jonathan, hav- 
ing gathered his nation together, and 


El, “in the court of the people of God,” or 
bash-sha’ar ‘am’ El,“ at the gate of the people 
of God ”—i. e. “in the great court of the 
temple,” or “ at the great gate of the temple.” 
Grimm, however, proposes a different expla- 
nation. The word belongs, he thinks, to the 
preceding verse, and represents the Hebrew 
hash-shar ‘am ’ El, “the prince of the people 
of God,” which is no doubt a possible title of 
Simon. The preposition ¢y he supposes to 
have been inserted by a transcriber who 
thought 4ash-shar ‘am ’E/ was the name of a 
place. On the whole, the explanation of 
Saramel (Asaramel in some MSS.) as 4dat- 
sar’am El, which is Ewald’s (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ 
vol. v. p. 336, note °), seems to be the best. 


in the great congregation.| Rather, “in a 
great assembly.” There is no article; and 
a political, rather than a religious, gathering is 
intended. 

of the priests, and people, do°c.|] “ Priests,” 
“ people,” “rulers,” “elders,” do not form a 
very correct logical division ; but it is easy to 
see that an enumeration which shall comprise 
the whole nation is meant. Had the order 
been, “the priests, the rulers, the elders, and 
the people ”—.c. the rest of the people—the 
laws of logic would have been fairly satisfied. 


qere these things notified unto us.| This 
meaning cannot be got out of the existing 
text; but it is likely to have been that of the 
original Hebrew, which the Greek translator 
misunderstood. (See Grimm’s note on the 
passage. ) 

29. of the posterity of Jarib.| “ Jarib” is 
a contracted form of “ Joarib” (ch. ii. 1) 
which is itself a contraction of “ Jehoiarib” 
(1 Chr. ix. 10). Jehoiarib was the head of 
the first out of the twenty-four “courses” 
of priests according to the arrangement of 
the priests made by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 7). 
The return of some priests of this “ course” 
from the Babylonian captivity is attested, 


his people, 

31 Their enemies purposed to in- 
vade their country, that they might 
destroy it, and lay hands on the 
sanctuary : 

32 At which time Simon rose up, 
and fought for his nation, and spent 
much of his own substance, and 


armed 'the valiant men of his nation, {0% 


and gave them wages, 

33 And fortified the cities of Ju- 
dea, together with Bethsura, that 
lieth upon the borders of Judea, ,. 


where the ‘armour of the enemies wazpens. 


both by the author of Chronicles (1 Chr. ix. 
10) and by Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 10; xii 
6, 19). 

30. Jonathan ... gathered bis nation to- 
gether: The “gathering” is said to have 

n voluntary on the part of Jonathan‘s 

friends in ch. ix. 28. But he was no doubt 
cognizant of it and gave it his sanction. 

and been their high priest.] Rather, “ and 
been made their high priest.” 

was added to bis people.| [.e. “died.” Com- 
pare the expression in ch. ii. 69—“So he 
ioc ana died, and was gathered to his 

thers.” he verb is the same in both 
places. 


31. Their enemies purposed to invade their 
country.) Compare ch. xiii, 1-20. 


32. Simon . . . spent much of bis own sub 
stance.| ‘This had not been stated previously ; 
but it 1s quite in accordance with the general 
spirit of liberality which pervades Simon’s 
acts. (See ch. xiii 17, 27-29; xiv. 7, &c.) 
We are not to suppose that he raised armies, 
like Crassus, from his private means, but that 
he used them to supplement the public funds 
which were at his disposal; supplying his 
troops with better arms, and higher pay, than 
would otherwise have been possible. 


33. fortified the cities of Judea.) Compare 
ch. xill. 33. 

together with Bethsura.] See ch. xi. 65, 
66; where Simon’s capture of Bethsura, 
ae his brother Jonathan’s lifetime, is 
related. 


that lieth upon the borders of Judea.| On 
the position cf Bethsura (Beth-zur) in the 
border country of Judah and Edom, see the 
comment on ch. iv. 29. It would seem to have 
been recently made into an arsenal by the 
Syrians. Simon took it, garrisoned it with 
Jews, and strengthened its defences. 


wer. 


Vv. 34—39-] 


had been before; but he set a gar- 
rison of Jews there : 

34 Moreover he fortified Joppe, 
which lieth upon the sea, and ' Ga- 
zara, that bordereth upon Azotus, 
where the enemies had dwelt before : 
but he placed Jews there, and fur- 
nished them with all things con- 
venient for the reparation thereof.) 

35 The people therefore, seeing the 
acts of Simon, and unto what glory he 
thought to bring his nation, made him 
their governor and chief priest, because 
he had done all these things, and for 
the justice and faith which he kept to 
his nation, and for that he sought by 
all means to exalt his people. 


34. Moreover he fortified Joppe.| Joppa 
had been taken by Jonathan in his war with 
Apollonius, the general of Demetrius II. 
(ch. x. 76). Simon had afterwards, in the 
lifetime of Jonathan, occupied the city, and 
placed a Jewish garrison in it (ch. xii. 33, 34). 
After his accession to the high priesthood 
and leadership of the nation, he had made 
Joppa an open port (ch. xiv. 5), and, probably 
at the same time, had fortified it. 


and Gazara, that bordereth upon Azotus.] 
For the situation of Gazara, see the comment 
on ch. iv. 15. Its “bordering on Azotus” must 
be understood somewhat vaguely. Azotus 
was distant from it at least seventeen miles in 
a south-westerly direction. But it is possible 
that the territory of Azotus extended to a 
considerable distance inland, and that the 
land dependent on Azotus and that which 
belonged to Gazara were contiguous. Simon’s 
conquest of Gazara is related in ch. xiii. 
43-47. His fortification of it in ch. xiii. 48. 


where the enemies had davelt before.| Ga- 
zara appears in ch. iv. 15 (B.C. 165) as a 
place in the possession of the Syrians. It 
was fortified by Bacchides at the time (B.c. 
169) when he was at war with Jonathan 
(ch. ix. 52). The Jews do not seem to have 
made any serious attempt to wrest it out of 
the hands of the Syrians until the siege by 
Simon in B.C. 142. It had then been in the 
hands of the Syrians for at least twenty-three 
years. 


he placed Jews there.) Compare ch. xiii. 
48—“ He placed there such men as would 
keep the law.” 


35. The people... made him their governor 
and chief priest.| See ch. xi. 8. Simon is 
first cal/led “high priest” in the letter of 
Demetrius to him (ch. xiii, 36), but he seems 
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ed in his hands, so that the heathen 
were taken out of their country, and 
they also that were in the city of 
David in Jerusalem, who had made 
themselves a tower, out of which 
they issued, and polluted all about 


the sanctuary, and did much hurt 'in ! Or, unto 
religion. 


the holy place : 

37 But he placed Jews therein, 
and fortified it for the safety of the 
country and the city, and raised up 
the walls of Jerusalem. 


38 King Demetrius also ¢confirm- @ ch. 20. 
ed him in the high priesthood ac- & 12. 57. 


cording to those things, 
39 And made him one of his 


to have been “ appointed ” by the people, and 
only “confirmed” in office by the Syrian 
monarch (see below, wv. 38). 


the... faith which he kept to his nation.]} 
Fidelity to the promises which he made on 
the capture of Jonathan (ch. xiii. 5, 6). 


36. the heathen were taken out of their 
country.| I.e. out of the Jews’ country. (See 
ch, xiii. 47; xiv. 33.) The Syrian garrisons 
were entirely cleared out from the whole of 
Judza. 


they also that were in the city of David.] 
See ch. xill. 48-51. 


who... did much hurt in the holy place.] 
Rather, “did much hurt to its purity.” The 
vicinity of idols and idol-altars, the sights 
and sounds connected with the idol-worship, 
such as music, dancing, and the smoke of 
idol-sacrifices, were felt to be a pollution to 
the purity of the Temple itself, from which it 
was impossible to shut them out. 


37. he placed Jews therein and fortified it.] 
If Josephus is correct in his statement, that 
Simon destroyed the Acra and cut down the 
hill on which it stood (see the comment on 
ch. xiii. §2), we must regard that proceeding 
as an afterthought. It is evident that his 
first intention was to maintain the Acra for 
the better defence of the city. 


38. Demetrius... confirmed him in the 
hizh triesthood.| Perhaps by the simple act 
of acknowledging him as High Priest in the 
formal letter which he addressed to him in 
B.C. 142 (ch. xl. 36); perhaps in some more 
ceremonious way. 


according to those things.] Or, “in con- 
formity with those things.” The rank and 
place of High Priest were suitable to one 
who had so greatly distinguished himself. 
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36 For in his time things prosper- BC 
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‘ch. 4.46. for ever, 


friends, and honoured him with great 


40. 
honour. 
* ch. 8. 20. 


40 For he had heard say, that ‘the 
Romans had called the Jews their 
friends and confederates and _bre- 
thren ; and that they had entertained 
the ambassadors of Simon honour- 
ably ; 

41 Also that the Jews and priests 
were well pleased that Simon should 
be their Babee and high priest 

until there should arise a 
faithful prophet ; 

42 Moreover that he should be 


39. And made him one of his friends.| 
Compare ch. xiii. 36. 


40. For he had beard say, do'c.] Though 
Rome as yet possessed not a rood of ground 
in Asia, her influence was enormous. Con- 
tinual embassies were passing between the 
Senate and the kings and potentates of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, through which 
Rome, to a great extent, directed the course 
of events in the East as she thought best for 
her own interests. None of the states could 
afiord to quarrel with the great power of the 
West, and the moment any community ob- 
tained her protection, or any prince her 
alliance, the respect of all the neighbouring 
states and princes was at once secured. We 
may gather from the present passage that 
Demetrius did not send his letter to Simon 
(ch. xiii. 36-40) until he knew that Numenius 
and Antipater had obtained favour at Rome. 


the Romans had called the Jews their friends 
and confederates and brethren.) It is not 
likely that the Romans really called the Jews 
“their brethren,” or that the ground of 
kinship was put forward in the negotiations 
with Rome, as it was in those with Sparta 
(ch. xit. 6, 7, 17, 21). The writer has care- 
lessly used an unfit expression. 


41. Also that the Jews and priests were 
avell Bees The word “that” (6re) is 
superfluous, and has probably crept in by the 
carelessness of a scribe, who had xai 6rt before 
him in the preceding line. ‘The verse is to 
be connected with v. 35. “The people made 
Simon their governor and chief priest” 
(v. 35)—not only so, but they made him 
“thetr governor and high priest for ever;” 
te. they established the governorship and 
hizh-priesthood in the family of Simon, to be 
his and his sons’ uw perpetuate. 


until there should arise a fuithful prophet.] 
During the entire period between Malachi 
and John the Baptist, it was recognised by 
the Jews themselves that they had no prophet. 
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[v. 40—44. 


their captain, and should take charge Bc. 


of the sanctuary, to set them over 
their works, and over the country, 
and over the armour, and over the 
fortresses, that, J say, he should take 
charge of the sanctuary ; 

43 Beside this, that he should be 
obeyed of every man, and that all 
the writings in the country should be 
made in fi 


+ 1400 


is name, and that “he‘%*™ 


should be clothed in purple, and&us 


wear gold : 
44 Also that it should be lawful 
for none of the people or priests to 


Arrangements for the civil government had 
to be made in the interval, and to be varied 
from time to time; but they were regarded 
as provisional, to be confirmed or altered by 
the next prophet, when he should arise. That 
a prophet would arise—a true prophet (awres) 
—was regarded as certain on account of 
Mal. iv. 5. 


42. Moreover that he should be their cap- 
tain.| Literally, “ their general ”—the com- 
mander of their armies. ‘They placed the 
civil, the ecclesiastical, and the. military au- 
thority in the same hands. Simon afterwards 
transferred the military authority to his 
sons (ch. xvi. 2, 3). 


to set them over their works.] Iz. to 
assign their respective duties to all those 
employed in the ‘Temple service. 


and over the country, do’c.| Te. to assign 
offices generally, as those of district gover- 
nors, judges, &c., those of keepers of arsenals, 
and those of commandants of fortresses. A 
universal power of appointment seems to be 
intended. 


43. that all the writings in the country 
should be made in his name.] Rather, “all 
the contracts,” or “all the legal instrv- 
ments” (see ch. xiii. 42). It appears by the 
Babylonian contract tablets, that agreements, 
in order to be valid, had to be dated, and the 
only known mode of dating was by the regnal 
years of the kings. In Juda the practice 
had been to date by the Seleucid era (as in 
1 Macc. i. 10, §4, il. 70, &c.; 2 Macc. 1 7, 
xi. 33, &c.); but, from the first year of 
Simon, that system of a double date was 
introduced, of which we have a specimen in 
this chapter (v. 27). Henceforth all Jewish 
contracts mentioned both the Seleucid year 
and also the year of the High Priest. The 
regulation was a mark of sovereignty. 

that he should be clothed in purple, and wear 
gold.| Compare ch. vill. 14; x. 20, 62; 
XI, 58 


B.C. 
cr. 340- 


Vv. 45—I.] 


break any of these things, or to gain- 
say his words, or to gather an as- 
sembly in the country without him, 
or to be clothed in purple, or wear a 
buckle of gold: 

45 And whosoever should do other- 
wise, or break any of these things, he 
should be punished. 

46 Thus it liked all the people to 
deal with Simon, and to do as hath 
been said. 

47 Then Simon accepted hereof, 
and was well pleased to be high 
priest, and captain and governor of 
the Jews and priests, and to defend 
them all. 

48 So they commanded that this 


44. wear a buckle of gold.}| See the com- 
ment on ch. x. 89. 


45. he should be punished.| Literally, “ he 
should be liable to punishment.” 


47. Simon... was well pleased to be high 
priest, and captain and governor of the Jews.| 
Literally, “high priest, and general, and 
ethnarch of the Jews.” The word “ eth- 
narch” is unusual. Etymologically it means 
the “ruler of a nation.” Practically, it was 
applied only to petty sovereigns, as to Simon 
on this occasion (comp. Joseph. ‘ A. J.’ xiii. 6, 
§ 6), to Archelaus, the son of Herod the 
Great (zd. xvii. 13, § 4), to Aretas (2 Cor. 
xii, 32), and a few others. Though not 
necessarily implying independent sovereignty, 
it was an advance beyond the dpywy, which 
had been the title of the earlier Maccabee 
princes (ch. ii. 66; ix. 30). ‘The head of the 
Jews in Alexandria had long borne the title 
(Joseph. ‘ A. J.’ xiv. 7, § 25 xix. 5, § 2, &c.). 


and to defend them all.) Rather, “and to 
be over them all.” 


48. they commanded that this writing should 
be = in tables of brass.| Compare wv. 27, 
and comment ad /oc. 


within the conipass of the sanctuary.| Te. 
within the wall that enclosed the sanctuary. 
Compare ch. iv. 60, vi. 62, Xx. 11; 2 Macc. 
vi. 4, &C. 

ina conspicuous place.| It 1s impossible to 
say what this place was; but clearly one is 
intended which every priest might have 
examined at the time when our author wrote. 
This is a strong argument in favour of the 
authenticity of the document. (See Ewald, 
‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 336, note °.) 


49. Also that the copies .. . should be laid 
up in the treasury.| Rather, “acopy.” The 
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writing should be put in tables of 
brass, and that they should be set up 
within the compass of the sanctuary 
in a Conspicuous place ; 

49 Also that the copies thereof 
should be laid up in the treasury, 
to the end that Simon and his sons 
might have them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


4 Antiochus desireth leave to pass through 
Fudea, and granteth great honours to Simon 
and the Fews. 16 The Romans write to 
divers kings and nations to favour the Fews. 
27 Antiochus quarrelleth with Simon, 38 and 
sendeth some to annoy Fudea, 


OREOVER Antiochus son 
of Demetrius the king sent 


ee a ees 


plural is used on account of the antecedent 
(“tables ”) being in the plural. Ta dyrtypagda 
is literally “ their counterparts.” 

to the end that Simon and his sons might have 
them.| See the comment on v. 25. Simon's 
sons were as much interested as himself in a 
decree which made the monarchy, and the 
high priesthood, hereditary (v. 41). 


CHAPTER XV. 


§ 1. ANTIOCHUS SIDETES CLAIMS THE 
SYRIAN CROWN, AND SEEKS THE Sup- 
PORT OF SIMON. 


1-9. During the absence of Demetrius in 
the eastern provinces the civil war in Syria 
had slumbered. Tryphon held Antioch and 
most of Syria proper; but Cleopatra main- 
tained her husband’s cause from Seleucia, and 
was still unsubdued. She felt herself, how- 
ever, insecure; and after a time invited her 
husband’s brother, Antiochus of Sida (Sidetes), 
to her aid. Antiochus readily embraced her 
overtures, and Tryphon having become un- 
popular through his luxury and tyranny, he was 
able to take the offensive, and drive Tryphon 
out of Syria (v. 11). First, however, he sent 
an embassy to Simon with the proposals 
contained in vv. 2-9. 


1. Antiochus son of Demetrius the king.] 
It is not quite clear whether the author 
rightly comprehended the relationship of this 
new Antiochus to his predecessors. He was 
not the son of Demetrius II., as we should 
naturally have imagined from the present 
passage, but his brother (App. ‘Syriac.’ § 68 ; 
Justin, xxxvi. 1; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. ‘Chron. 
Can.’ i, 40, § 18, &c.), and the son of the 
former Demetrius, of whom our author 
speaks in chs. vill.-x. He is distinguished 
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have gathered a multitude of foreign BC 
soldiers together, and prepared ships “——? 


526 [v. 2—6. 
B.C. letters from the isles of the sea unto 
“-* Simon the priest and prince of the 


Jews, and to all the people ; 

2 The contents whereof were 
these: King Antiochus to Simon 
the high priest and prince of his 
nation, and to the people of the 
Jews, greeting : 

3 Forasmuch as certain pestilent 


- men have usurped the kingdom of 


our fathers, and my purpose is to 
challenge it again, that I may restore 
it to the old estate, and to that end 


of war ; 

4. My meaning also being to go 
through the country, that I may 
avenged of them that have destroyed 
it, and made many cities in the king- 
dom desolate : 

5 Now therefore I confirm unto 
thee all the oblations which the kings 
before me granted thee, and whatso- 
ever gifts besides they granted. 

6 y give thee leave also to coin 


from the other Antiochi by the epithet Sidetes, 
which probably meant “ of Sida,” a Pamphylian 
town where he was brought up (Porphyry). 
On his coins he takes the title of Euergetes, 
“the Benefactor.” He seems to have held 
the throne from B.C. 139 to B.C, 128, when 
he was defeated and slain by the Parthians. 


sent letters.| Rather, “a letter.” See note 
on ch, xii. 5. 

Srom the isles of the sea.| Antiochus seems 
to have been at Rhodes when Cleopatra’s 
invitation reached him (Appian, ‘ Syriac.’ 
§ 68). It is probable that among the first 
steps which he took was the dispatch of an 
em to Simon. 


Sisnon the ... prince of the Jews.] Literally, 
* > ethnarch.” (See the comment on ch. xiv. 
47: 

2. King Antiochus.| If we may accept this 
letter of Sidetes as genuine, it would seem 
that he took the royal title from the first (cf. 
v. 3), thus setting himself up as a rival, not 
only to Tryphon, but also to Demetrius, who 
was not taken captive by the Parthians until 
at least a year later (see Clinton’s ‘F. H.’ 
vol. ili, p. 346). Our information is very 
scanty with respect to the Seleucid monarchs, 
and to some extent contradictory. 


3. certain pestilent men.) Compare ch. x. 
61. The phrase seems to be used here as a 
periphrasis for the usurper, Tryphon. Com- 
pare the ordinary Greek idiom, of sept 
Laxpdrovs for Swxpdrns. 


the kingdom of our fathers.| Sidetes could 
trace his descent through six ancestors, who 
had all been kings, up to Seleucus Nicator, 
the companion of Alexander. He had a clear 
hereditary right to the throne, in succession 
to his elder brother, Demetrius. Tryphon 
had no claim of this kind, being a mere 
upstart. 

I... have gathered a multitude of foreign 
soldiers togetber.| Any one with a name and 
a sufficient supply of the “sinews of war,” 


i . Sidetes, 
probably supplied with money by Cleopatra, 
had acceded in gathering together, while 
ci Rhodes, a considerable force of this 
kin 


and prepared ships of war.| “Ships of 
war” were a matter of absolute necessity to 
a pretender who started from Rhodes (see 
the comment on v. 1), and had to convey his 
troops from that island to the mainland. The 
first object of Sidetes was to join his forces to 
those of Cleopatra at Seleucia. 


4. My meaning .. . being to go through the 
country.| Rather, “to disembark in the 
country,” z.e. to invade it from the sea. No 
other course was open to the young prince. 
Like Demetrius I., he had to throw himself 
upon the coast of Syria, with such forcesas he 
could muster, and to risk the result. The 
port of Seleucia was open to him; and it is 
probable that he made his landing there. 


5. I confirm unto thee all the oblations.| The 
reading is doubtful. The Alexandrian Codex 
has adépara for dpa:pépara ; and ddéuara is 
the word used in the previous to 
which this verse seems to refer (ch. x. 28; 
xiii. 37). If we adopt this reading, we must 
translate, “all the exemptions” or “immunities.” 
"Adaipéuara may, however, be correct; but 
it can scarcely mean “ oblations ” in this con- 
nection. Translate rather “deductions.” 

they granted.| Rather, “they remitted.” 
Former kings had “ remitted,” 


certain customary “ gifts.” Antiochus con- 
firms both remissions. 


6. I give thee leave also to coin money. 
Critics are divided on the question, Beef 
Simon was the first of the Maccabee princes 
who struck coins, some extant specimens 
being referred by some a he Maccabeus, 
and others to Jonathan. But, on the whole, 


Gir. 139 


Vv. 7—I11.] 


money for thy country with thine 
own stamp. 

7 And as concerning Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary, let them be free ; 
and all the armour that thou hast 
made, and fortresses that thou hast 
built, and keepest in thine hands, let 
them remain unto thee. 

8 And if any thing be, or shall 
be, owing to the king, let it be for- 
given thee from this time forth for 
evermore. 

g Furthermore, when we have 


it appears most probable that the archaic 
types, with which the entire series of Jewish 
coins confessedly commences, belong to the 
time of Simon, and were issued by him, 
These consist of shekels and half-shekels in 
silver, and of corresponding copper coins, 
bearing upon them such emblems as a pot or 
vase, a lily, a wheat-sheaf, a palm-tree, a 
fruit or fruits, with short legends in the 
archaic Hebrew character, which in the case 
of the silver coins read “shekel of Israel,” or 
“ half-shekel,” and “ Jerusalem the Holy ”— 
in the case of the copper ones, “ Year 4 of 
the redemption of Israel.” The silver coins 
belong to three distinct years, and are marked 
as those of “ Year 1,” “ Year 2,” and “ Year 
3;” after which they cease and the copper 
begin, all of these belonging to “ Year 4.” It 
is remarkable that Simon did not put his 
name upon his coins, as did the later princes 
of the family, and it is to be noticed that his 
emblems were all of one class —“ indications 
of the peace and plenty which he had ushered 
in” (Stanley, * Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 
363). The right of striking coins was re- 
garded in the ancient world as essentially 
attaching to independent sovereignty. 


7. the armour... 
pare ch. xiv. 10, 42. 


8. if any thing be... owing.| If there 
be any outstanding claim for arrears due to 
the Syrian crown before the immunity of the 
land from taxation and tribute was formally 
granted. 


. and fortresses.| Come 


§ 3. WAR OF ANTIOCHUS WITH TRYPHON. 


10-14. The struggle between Antiochus 
Sidetes and Tryphon was but brief. Tryphon 
had alienated his subjects, and even his troops, 
by his excessive luxury and his caprices. 
Antiochus was no sooner landed on the Syrian 
coast than deserters from his rival’s army 
flocked to his standard (wv. 10). He was 
able at once to assume the offensive, and to 
challenge Tryphon to a trial of strength. 
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obtained our kingdom, we will honour 
thee, and thy nation, and thy temple, 
with great honour,so that your honour 
shall be known throughout the world. 

10 In the hundred threescore and 
fourteenth year went Antiochus into 
the land of his fathers: at which 
time all the forces came together 
unto him, so that few were left with 
Tryphon. 

11 Wherefore being pursued by 
king Antiochus, he fled unto Dora, 
which lieth by the sea side : 


According to Josephus (‘A. J.’ xiii. 7, § 2), 
the two armies met in a pitched battle, and 
Sidetes was victorious. Tryphon fled to 
Dor, or Dora, a maritime town situated south 
of Carmel, where he was besieged by Sidetes, 
who blockaded the place both by land and 
sea (v. 14). The end was not long in 
arriving. ‘Tryphon broke the blockade and 
escaped to Orthosias (v. 37), whence he made 
his way to Apameia (Joseph. ‘ A. J.’ Zs. ¢.), 
where he either committed suicide (Strab. 
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xiv. 5, § 2) or was put to death (Appian, — 


‘Syriac.’ § 68). 

10. In the hundred threescore and fourteenth 
year.) The 174th Seleucid year commenced 
in October B.C. 139, and terminated in 
October B.c. 138. Tryphon’s death is placed 
by Clinton in November B.c. 139. 


11. Dora, which lieth by the sea side.| Dora, 
‘“‘ which lieth by the sea side,” is almost cer- 
tainly Dor, an old Phcenician settlement 
(Plin. ‘H. N.’ v. 173 Steph. Byz. ad voe.), on 
the coast of Palestine, between Caesarea and 
the foot of Carmel. Dor had its own king 
in the time of Joshua (Josh. xii. 23), who was 
one of those “smitten” by him. In the 
partition of the resus | it was assigned to 
Manasseh (7d. xvii. 11), but remained in the 
possession of the old inhabitants, paying a 
tribute (Judg. i. 27, 28). Solomon placed one 
of his “ purveyors” in the “region of Dor” 
(1 Kings iv. 11). Tiglath-Pileser conquered 
the city about B.C. 730 (‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ 
vol. ii. p. 398).. Dora is reasonably identified 
with the modern Tantura, a village of about 
thirty houses, wholly constructed of ancient 
materials,and occupying the position indicated, 
about nine miles north of Cxsarea, and fifteen 
from the southern foot of Carmel. In the 
latter part of the modern name we have prob- 
ably a corruption of Dora. Frontinus says 
(‘ Stratagem.’ ii. 13) that Tryphon, as he fled 
from Antiochus, scattered money along his 
line of route, and thus succeeded in delaying 
the horsemen who had been sent to pursue 
and capture him. 
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B.C. 12 For he saw that troubles came 
3" upon him all at once, and that his 


forces had forsaken him. 

13 Then camped _ Antiochus 
against Dora, having with him an 
hundred and twenty thousand men of 
war, and eight thousand horsemen. 

14 And when he had compassed 
the city round about, and joined ships 
close to the town on the sea side, he 
vexed the city by land and by sea, 
neither suffered he any to go out 
or in. 

15 In the mean season came Nu- 
menius and his company from Rome, 
having letters to the kings and coun- 


12. bis forces had forsaken him.| Justin 
says that the favour which had greeted him 
when his power was new, soon passed away 
(XXXVI. 1). 

13. an hundred and taventy thousand ... 
eight thousand.| ‘These numbers are probably 
exaggerated. They exceed all that have 
occurred previously, and are far greater than 


* would have been needed for the blockade of a 


small town like Dor. 


14. and joined ships close to the town on the 
sea side.) Rather, “and his ships had 
completed the circuit on the sea side.” 
The object was to invest the place com- 
pletely. 


§ 3. RETURN OF NUMENIUS FROM ROME, 
AND RESULT OF HIS EMBASsY. 


15-24. The valuable gift which Numenius 
took to Rome not only obtained him an early 
audience, but secured the complete success 
of his mission. The Jews were distinctly 
acknowledged as friends and allies of the 
Romans; and at the same time a circular 
letter was written and sent to all the states 
and monarchs regarded as friendly to Rome 
in Greece, Western Asia, and East Africa, 
requiring them to abstain from all acts of 
hostility towards Simon, and further, to sur- 
render to him all Jewish refugees whom he 
might require to be given up. <A copy of the 
letter was entrusted to Numenius, to be 
placed in Simon’s hands, that he might take 
action accordingly. 

15. came Numenius . . . from Rome.) 
Compare ch. xiv. 24, where the embassy of 
Numenius is mentioned. 


having letters to the kings.) The writer 
probably does not mean that the Romans 
entrusted the twenty-four copies of their 
circular letter to Numenius, to be delivered 
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tries; wherein were written these BC. 
CE. 135 


things : 

16 Lucius, consul of the Romans, 
unto king Ptolemee, greeting : 

17 The Jews’ ambassadors, our 
friends and confederates, came unto 
us to renew the old friendship and 
league, being sent from Simon the 
high priest, and from the people of 
the Jews: 


18 «And they brought a shield of }* + 


gold of a thousand pound. 

19 We thought it good therefore 
to write unto the kings and coun- 
tries, that they should do them no 
harm, nor fight against them, their 


by him, or dispatched by Simon to their 
various destinations, but only that they sent 
by him “a letter” (émeoroAds), which was 
addressed to numerous kings and countries. 
The “ kings and countries” are enumerable 
in verses 22, 23. 


16. Lucius, consul of the Romans.| The 
“ Lucius ” intended is probably L. Calpurni:s 
Piso, who was consul, together with M. 
Popillius Lenas, in B.c. 139. The ordinary 
lists, it is true, give his prenomen as “ Cneius,” 
but incorrectly, as has been shewn by Dr. 
Westcott (‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ vol. 11. p. 148). 
It is curious, however, to find a Roman 
consul designated by his praznomen only, as 
also to find a document running in the name 
of one consul alone; and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that we have not an exact 
transcript of the circular letter sent, or even 
a correct translation of it. Still, there is no 
reason to doubt that the matter of the letter 
is correctly given. 


unto king Ptolemee.| The letter addressed 
to the King of Egypt is taken as a specimen, 
sufficiently representing the remainder. The 
Ptolemy of the time was Ptolemy VIII.— 
known as Ptolemy Physcon, and also as 
Ptolemy Euergetes I1.—who had been joint- 
king with his brother, Philometor, from B.C. 
169 to 165, and reigned as sole king from 
B.C. 146 to B.C. 117. 

17. to renew the old friendship and league., 
Te. the friendship and league made with Judas 
Maccabeus in B.c. 161-0. (See ch. vill 17- 
30.) 

18. they brought a shield of gold.| See cb. 
XIV. 24. 

19. that they should do them no barm.| 
Literally, “that they should not seek their 
hurt.” 

their cities or countries.| Rather, “ their 
cities or country.” 


BC 
cw. ft 


V. 20—23.] 


cities, or countries, nor yet aid their 
enemies against them. 

20 It seemed also good to us to 
receive the shield of them. 

21 If therefore there be any pes- 
tilent fellows, that have fled from 
their country unto you, deliver them 
unto Simon the high priest, that he 
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may punish them according to their 
own law. 
22 The same things wrote he like- 


wise unto Demetrius the king, and! 
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Or, 


Arathes. 


Attalus, to "Ariarathes, and Arsaces, 1r, 


23 And to all the countries, and to 


Same p- 
saces, 


'Sampsames, and the Lacedemonians, Lt- 
> b ] L 


and to Delus, and Myndus, and Sicyon, sacus. 


nor yet aid their enemies against them.] 
Literally, “nor yet aid those who make war 
upon them.” 


20. It seemed .. . good to us to receive the 
sbield.| Reception of the present brought by 
envoys was considered to bind the recipient 
to give a favourable answer to their requests. 
Rome, inthe great majority of cases, kept tothis 
understanding, but with an occasional depar- 
ture from it. Very recently she had accepted 
a golden figure of Victory from Tryphon, and 
had melted it into a figure of the murdered 
Antiochus, placing his name upon it as though 
he had been the giver, and declining to 
acknowledge any obligation to Tryphon 
(Diod. Sic. vol. x. p. 88; Ed. Bipont.). 


21. pestilent fellows, that have fled from 
their country unto you.) ‘The severe measures 
of Simon against the Hellenizing faction (ch. 
xiv. 14) had evidently caused many Jews to 
betake themselves to voluntary exile. Nume- 
nius must have requested an exertion of the 
influence of Rome to force these exiles back 
upon their own country. Suchan extradition 
of political offenders, though not unprece- 
dented, was very unusual. It may be doubted 
whether many of the “kings and countries” 
addressed by the Romans acted upon the 
instructions here given to them. 


22. The same things wrote he likewise unto 
Demetrius.| One of the circular letters was 
addressed to Demetrius II., who was re- 
garded as the legitimate king of Syria, and 
whose capture by the Parthians had either 
not taken place, or at any rate was not known 
at Rome, when the circular letters were 
written. According to Clinton (‘F. H? 
vol. iii. p. 346) Demetrius was not made pri- 
soner till Nov. B.c. 138. The letters were 
written in B.C. 139. (See comment on wv. 16.) 


and Attalus.|  <Attalus II. is no doubt 
intended. He was still king of Pergamus 
when the letters were written, not having 
been succeeded by his nephew, Attalus III, 
till Bc. 138. The Pergamene dynasty was 
connected with Rome by peculiarly close 
terms of alliance. 


to Ariarathes.| Ariarathes V. (Philopator) 
was king of Cappadocia from B.c. 162 to 
B.C. 131. He “maintained the alliance be- 


A poc.— Vol, Il, 


tween Cappadocia and Rome with great 
fidelity” (‘Manual of Ancient History,’ p. 
300), and was a man of pure and blameless 
character. The Romans could count with 
a near approach to certainty on his compliance 
with their wishes. 

and Arsaces.| It is surprising to find it 
stated that a letter was addressed at this time 
to Arsaces, the Parthian monarch, who was 
absolutely and entirely independent of the 
Romans, and was scarcely likely to pay the 
very slightest attention to their requests. As 
Grimm observes, the letter, if really written, 
must have been wholly different in tone from 
those addressed to the other monarchs. But 
our author’s testimony, entirely unsupported 
as it is, can scarcely be regarded as sufficient 
to establish the fact—antecedently most im- 
probable—that Arsaces was addressed upon 
the subject. The Arsaces intended would 
be Mithridates I., the opponent of Deme- 
trius. (Cf. ch. xiv. 2, 3.) 


23. to Sampsames.} It is quite uncertain 
what country is intended here. The Vul- 
gate gives “ Lampsacus;” but Lampsacus 
was not at this time an independent state, 
much less one that would be likely to be 
given the foremost place in such a list as the 
present. Grimm’s conjecture of ‘“ Samsoun” 
—a name which first appears in the geography 
of Abulfeda (A.D. 1330)—is in the highest 
degree improbable. 


Delus, and Myndus.) YDelus, or rather 
Delos, the smallest of the Cyclades, had 
been given to Athens by the Romans in 
B.c. 167 (Polyb. xxx. 18,§ 7). After the 
fall of Corinth, in B.c. 146, it became the 
centre of an extensive commerce, and (seem- 
ingly) regained its independence. Myndus 
was a small town in Caria, not far from 
Halicarnassus. 

Sicyon.] Sicyon was one of the most im- 
portant towns of the Peloponnese. It had 
been the place of meeting for the Council of 
the Achzan League (Polyb. v. 1, § 73 xxv. 1, 
§ 5, &c.), and was a town of great strength 
(ib. xxx. 15,8 1). After the dissolution of 
the League, Sicyon, though really subject to 
Rome, was allowed the shadow of inde- 
pendence. (See Mommsen, ‘ Hist. of Rome,’ 
vol. ili. p. 50, E. T.) 

2M 


and Caria, and Samos, and Pamphy- 
lia, and Lycia, and Halicarnassus, 
and Rhodus, and 'Phaselis, and Cos, 
and Side, and Aradus, and Gortyna, 
and Cnidus, and Cyprus, and Cyrene. 

24 And the copy hereof they 
wrote to Simon the high priest. 

25 So Antiochus the king camped 
against Dora the second day, 'as- 


Caria, ... and Pamphylia, and Lycia.| After 
a period of subjection to Rhodes, Caria and 
Lycia had regained their freedom by a decree 
of the Senate in B.c. 168 (Polyb. xxx. 5, § 12). 
Pamphylia, after its conquest by Achzus in 
B.C. 219 (Polyb. v. 77, § 1), was recovered to 
the Seleucid kingdom, but in the recent 
troubles may have become free. 


Phaselis.| Phaselis was a city on the coast 
of Lycia, with an excellent port and a con- 
siderable trade, more especially in the early 
times (Herod. ii. 178). It was independent 
until B.c. 75, when the Romans deprived it of 
freedom as a punishment for the share which 
it had taken in the organised piracy of the 
time. 

Side, and Aradus, and Gortyna.] Side, the 
city in which Antiochus Sidetes was brought 
up (see note on v. 1), was a Greek town 
belonging to Pamphylia, situated upon the 
coast between the Eurymedon and the Melas 
rivers. Like so many of the Hellenic mari- 
time towns, it seems to have enjoyed a prac- 
tical independence (Polyb. v. 73, § 4). Ara- 
dus was a Pheenician town, situated on the 
island now a Ruad, which lies off the 
Syrian coast, in lat. 34° 51’. It appears as 
independent in the war between Antiochus 
the Great and Ptolemy Philopator, B.c. 219 
si v. 68, § 7). Gortyna was one of the 

hief cities of Crete. Cnidus, Cyprus, and 
Cyrene are too well known to need identi- 
fication or description. 


24. the copy bereof.| The exact counter- 
of the circular letter addressed to the 
oman allies was sent to Simon, that he might 
know what injunctions had been laid upon 
them. 


§ 4 ANTIOCHUS SIDETES CONTINUES HIS 
WaR WITH TRYPHON—HE PICKS A 
QUARREL WITH SIMON. 


25-37. The siege of Dor continued, and 
Simon (according to Jom was of great 
service to Antiochus, by supplying him with 
money and provisions during the earlier part 
of the siege (‘A. J. xiii. 7, § 3). During 
this period he was in high favour with the 
Syrian king. But later on, in what seems to be 
called “the second siege” (v. 25), when suc- 
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saulting it continually, and making BC 


cir. 33) 


[v. 24—27. 


engines, by which means he shut up 
Tryphon, that he could neither go 
out nor in. 

26 At that time Simon sent him 
two thousand chosen men to aid 
him ; silver also, and gold, and much 
armour. 

27 Nevertheless he would not re- 


cess appeared to be certain, Sidetes changed 
his tone. The supplies of men and money 
which Simon sent him were rudely rejected 
(v. 27), and a demand was made on him for 
the payment of a thousand talents (more 
than 240,000/.), under the threat of imme- 
diate hostilities. The only alternative sug- 
gested was the surrender of Joppa, Gazara, 
and the Acra of Jerusalem, which Antiochus 
declared to be “cities of his realm” (~. 28) 
Simon was Lubes | quite unable to pay the 
sum demanded, and he was quite determined 
not to surrender the fortresses, but, with the 
moderation which characterised him, he pro- 
a middle course—he would give a 
undred talents (24,000/.) for the two con- 
uered cities, albeit they belonged of right to 
Judea, but he would give no more. The 
reply infuriated Sidetes, from whom Tryphon 
had recently escaped, having filed from Dor 
to bapa a Phoenician city further to the 
north. 


25. Antiochus the king camped against 
Dora the second day.] Rather. “for the 
second time,” or “in the second siege ”"— 
év ry Sevrepa [wodsopxig]. Ewald has shewn 
that an interval of time is required between 
the events related in wv. 13, 14, and those 
now spoken of (‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 
338, note *). 

assaulting it continually, and making en- 
gines.| ‘The original intention was to reduce 
the p by blockade (v. 14); but this plan 
seems to have been found too tedious. In 
the “second siege” continual attacks were 
made upon the walls by military engines, 
which were supported by troops. 

26. Simon sent him two thousand chosen 
men.| A small contingent, but nearly as 
many as had enabled Demetrius to quell the 
great insurrection in Antioch (ch. xi. 44—5r), 
and exactly the number that defied the 
ay host” of Tryphon in Galilee (ch. xii. 
47-51). 

much armour.| Literally, ‘many vessels.” 
The original no doubt had se, which is a 
word of very wide significance. 

27. Nevertheless be would not receive them.] 
There is not necessarily any contradiction 
between this statement and that of Josephus, 


v. 28—34.| 


ceive them, but brake all the cove- 
nants which he had made with him 
afore, and became strange unto him. 

28 Furthermore he sent unto him 
Athenobius, one of his friends, to 
commune with him, and say, Ye 
withhold Joppe and Gazara, with the 
tower that is in Jerusalem, which are 
cities of my realm. 

29 The borders thereof ye have 
wasted, and done great hurt in the 
land, and got the dominiss of many 
places within my kingdom. 

30 Now therefore deliver the cities 
which ye have taken, and the tributes 
of the places, whereof ye have gotten 


gite dominion 'without the borders of 
erdert, Judea: 


31 Or else give me for them five 
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hundred talents of silver ; and for the 
hatm that ye have done, and the 
tributes of the cities, other five hun- 
dred talents: if not, we will come 
and ‘fight against you. 
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32 So Athenobius the king’s friend fan 


came to Jerusalem: and when he 
saw the glory of Simon, and the cup- 
board of gold and silver plate, and 
his greatattendance, he was astonished, 
and told him the king’s message. 

33 Then answered Simon, and 
said unto him, We have neither 
taken other men’s land, nor holden 
that which appertaineth to others, 
but the inheritance of our fathers, 
which our enemies had wrongfully 
in possession a certain time. 

34 Wherefore we, having oppor- 


that Simon supplied the troops of Antiochus 
with provisions and pay (‘A. J” xiii. 7, § 2), 
if we regard Josephus as speaking of the 
earlier, and our author of the later siege. 

brake all the covenants which be had made 
with bim afore.| Compare vv. 3-9. It is 
impossible to assign any other ground for 
Sidetes’ change of policy, except his convic- 
tion that he was strong enough to hold his 
own without the help of the Jews, and his de- 
termination to bring Judza back to the posi- 
tion of weakness and dependence which she 
had occupied in the more flourishing times of 
the Seleucid monarchy. This policy he pur- 
sued steadily during the remainder of his 
reign (ch. xv. 38-41, xvi. 5-10; Joseph. 
‘A. J.’ xiii. 8). 

became strange unto bim.] Compare ch. xi. 
53, where the same expression is used with 
respect to Demetrius II. and Jonathan. 


28. Ye withbold Joppe.) Rather, “ Ye 
hold.” On the occupation of Joppa by Simon, 
see ch. xii. 33; xiv. 5, 34. 


_and Gaxara,| Compare ch. xiii. 43-48; 
xiv, 34. 

with the tower that is in Jerusalem.| Le. 

= arr dy os had taken after it had 

e e Syrians for twenty-six years. 
(See ch. mA 49-51.) Antiochus calls it a 
“‘ city of his realm,” since, though originally 
a mere fort, it had in course of time collected 
a cluster of houses around it. 

29. The borders thereof ye have wasted.| 
Rather, “ye have made solitary.” The ex- 
pulsion of the Syrian garrisons, with their 
sympathizers, from Joppa (ch. xii. 34) and 


Gazara (ch. xili. 47; xiv. 34), seems to be 
intended. 


got the dominion of many places.) This is 
rhetorical amplification. The only other 
lace that can be named is Ekron, which 
ad been voluntarily ceded by Balas (ch. x. 
89). 

30. the tributes of the places.| Ie. the 
sums that would have been paid to the royal 
treasury as tribute by the cities occupied, if 
they had remained in the possession of the 
Syrians. The amount due is estimated later 
on (v. 31) at 500 talents! 

32. the cupboard of gold and silver plate.| 
A * beanfet or “ Jicdoard” on which the 
gold and silver plate was displayed, is meant. 
An ostentatious display of magnificent drink- 
ing-vessels had been common in the East 
from Persian times (Xen. ‘Cyrop.’ viii. 8, 
§ 18; Herod. ix. 80; Strab. xv. 3, By, &c.), 
and probably even from an earlier date. The 
practice spread from the Persians to the 
Greco-Macedonians, and seems to have passed 
from them to the Jews. 


bis great piace nee Compare a Chr. ix. 
4- Simon had evidently adopted a pomp and 
magnificence unknown to previous Macca- 
bean princes, and unusual in a mere vassal 
king. 

33. We have neither taken other men’s land, 
do’c.} Simon means to say that Joppa and 
Gazara, and still more the Acra, were an- 
cient ions of the Jewish nation, with- 
held them for a time by force, but 
always really theirs. Consequently, they had 
but taken that which was their own. (See 
Josh. xvi. 3, xix. 46; 2 Chr. it. 16, &c.) 
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tunity, hold the inheritance of our 
fathers. 

35 And whereas thou demandest 
Joppe and Gazara, albeit they did 
great harm unto the people in our 
country, yet will we give an hun- 
dred talents for them. Hereunto 
Athenobius answered him not a 
word ; 

36 But returned in a rage to the 
king, and made report unto him of 
these speeches, and of the glory of 
Simon, and of all that he had seen: 
whereupon the king was exceeding 
wroth. 
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[v. 35—40. 


37 In the mean time fled Tryphon 3c. 
by ship unto Orthosias. rei 

38 Then the king made Cendebeus 
captain of the sea coast, and gave him 
an host of footmen and horsemen, 

39 And commanded him to re- 
move his host toward Judea: also he 
commanded him to build up'Cedron, 1% 
and to fortify the gates, and to war 
against the people; but as for the 


king pies he pursued T'ryphon. 
40 So Cendebeus came to Jamnia, 


and began to provoke the people, and 
to invade Judea, and to take the 
people prisoners, and slay them. 


35. will we give an hundred talents for 
aie Simon was always ready to avert 
war by a moderate pecuniary sacrifice (ch. 
xill. 19); but the demand for 1000 talents 
was preposterous. It is doubtful whether by 
any exertions he could have raised such a 
sum. 


36. the king was exceeding wroth.] He 
had probably expected a submissive answer— 
the arrival of ambassadors with presents to 
deprecate his displeasure—the surrender, per- 
haps, of Joppa or Gazara, or both. He 
could certainly not have expected the resto- 
ration of the Acra. The boldness, however, 
and uncompromising plainness of Simon’s 
reply offended him, and roused a feeling of 
anger, which led him to declare war at once 
against his recent ally. 


37. Iryphon filed by ship unto Orthosias.] 
It is extremely difficult to keep up a blockade 
by sea. Rough weather deranges it, causing 
the blockading vessels to put to sea, or else to 
seek shelter in harbours. Again, a small boat 
easily slips past the vessels under cover of 
darkness. ‘Thus Tryphon was able to elude 
his enemy, and remove from Dor to Orthosias. 
This latter city lay about 140 miles north of 
Dor, on the coast of Phanicia, between 
Tripolis and the river Eleutherus (Plin. 
‘H.N.’ v.17). The exact position is un- 
certain. Tryphon, on making his escape from 
Dor, appears to have fled first to Ptolemais 
(Charax, Fr. 14), whence he proceeded to 
Orthosias, and thence to Apamea in the valley 
of the Orontes. At Apamea, he either com- 
mitted suicide (Strab. xiv. 5, § 2), or was put 
to death (Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xiil. 7, § 2). 


§ 5. WAR OF ANTIOCHUS SIDETES WITH 
SIMON— JUD.EA INVADED BY CENDEB.US. 


38-41. On the escape of Tryphon, Antio- 
chus resolved to divide his forces, and, while 
pursuing Tryphon with a portion, to send the 


remainder, under a general named Cendebzus, 
to invade Judea. He was sagacious enough 
to perceive that Tryphon had ceased to 
formidable, and must soon be taken or sur- 
render himself, while Simon was far more to 
be dreaded. Cendebzus had orders to move 
southwards towards Judza, and occupy a 
strong post, known as Cedron, in the vicinity 
of Jamnia, whence he would be able to make 
inroads into the Jewish territory. The 
present passage describes his execution of 
these orders, and establishment at Jamma 
and Cedron, to the great detriment of Simon's 
subjects in that quarter. 

38. captain of the sea coast.| The tract 
from Carmel to Gaza is probably intended. 
It was a long tract of lowland, known as 
Sharon in the more northern, and as Philistia 
in the more southern portion. The chief 
maritime towns, besides Dor and Gaza, 
were Apollonia, Joppa, Jamnia, Ashdod, and 
Ascalon. 

39. commanded him to remove bis best 
toward Judea.| Literally, “to encamp over 
against Judea,” é.e. to take up a position out- 
side the Jewish territory, but near it, and 
opposite to it, so to speak. 

to build up Cedron.] Literally, “to build 
Cedron.” Cedron has not been previously 
mentioned. It must have been within a short 
distance of Jamnia (Jabneh) and Azotus 
(Esdud), and must have had a watercourse 
eastward of it. These conditions are fulfilled 
by the modern Katra or Kutrah, which lies 
in the flat country a little below the mver 
Rubin and three miles S.W. of Akir or 
Ekron, and which is therefore thought to be 
* Cedron.” 

40. Cendebeus came to Jamna.] Jama, 
when last mentioned (ch. x. 69), was in the 
possession of Demetrius II. It now readily 
acknowledged the authority of Sidetes. 


began to provoke the people.| I. the Jews. 
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ge& 41 And when he had built up Ce- 2 Wherefore Simon called his two B.C. 
=*3* dron, he set horsemen there, and an eldest sons, Judas and John, and said °2*3* 


host of footmen, to the end that issuing unto them, °I, and my brethren, and *b 7 


* ch. 33. 
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out they might make outroads upon 
the ways of Judea, as the king had 
commanded him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

3 Fudas and Fokn prevail against the forces 
sent by Antiochus. 11 The captain of Fericho 
inviteth Simon and two of his sons into his 
castle, and there treacherously murdereth them. 
19 John is sought for, 22 and escapeth, and 

hilleth those that sought for him. 


HEN came up John from Ga- 
zara, and told Simon his father 
what Cendebeus had done. 


41. they might make outroads upon the ways 
of Judea.| The word “ outroad,” which does 
not occur elsewhere in the A. V., is scarcely 
English. ‘Translate—“ they might make ex- 
peditions along the roads of Judzxa.” It 
is clear that the position of Cedron com- 
manded several lines of route from the low 
country into Judza, and thus afforded facili- 
ties for invasion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

§ 1. SEQUEL OF THE WAR OF SIDETES 
AGAINST SIMON—CENDEBZUS DEFEATED 
BY JOHN HYRCANUS. 

1-10. The war of petty inroad, now on 
one line of route, now on another, which 
Cendebzus was carrying on by the directions 
of Sidetes (ch. xv. 41), was an annoyance rather 
than a danger, yet seemed to need to be met 
by prompt action. John, therefore, the son 
of Simon, who commanded in these parts, 
having his head-quarters at Gazara (ch. xill. 
543 xvi. 1), proceeded to Jerusalem to con- 
sult his father on the emergency. Hereupon 
Simon, who had already designated his son 
pom for captain of the host (ch. xiii. 54), 

ormally devolved the command on him and 
his brother Judas, whom he directed to march 
against Cendebzus at the head of an army of 

20,000 men, composed both of horse and 

foot. His commands were executed, and in a 

pitched battle, fought with Cendebzus near 

Cedron, the two brothers gained a Bi 

victory, completely routing the Syrian host, 

which fled from the field to Cedron, and from 

Cedron to the watch-towers of Ashdod. 

Judas being wounded, John conducted the 

pursuit, and pressed it to Ashdod itself, which 

he took and burnt. He then returned to 

Judza in peace. 

1. Then came up Jobn from Gazara.| Com- 
pare ch. xiii. 54, where we are told that 
he residence was fixed at Gazara, which 

y but a short distance from Cedron. 


my father’s house, have ever from our 
youth unto this day fought against 


; «acre © Che 3. be 
the enemies of Israel; and ‘things & 14.56. 


have prospered so well in our hands, 
that we have delivered Israel often- 
times. 

3 But now I am old, and ye, by 
Goa’s mercy, are of a sufficient age: 
be Phy instead of me and my brother, 
and go and fight for our nation, 
and the help from heaven be with 
you. : 


and told Simon ... what Cendebeus bad 
done.| Rather, what “Cendebeus was ac- 
complishing.” He was continually making 
inroads, ravaging the territory, killing such as 
resisted, and carrying off numerous prisoners 
(ch. xv. 40). These were no doubt sold to 
the slave-merchants. (Compare ch. iii. 41.) 


‘3. bis two eldest sons.) Literally, “his 
two elder sons.” He seems to have in 
all, three sons: Judas, the eldest; Johanan 
or John, the second ; and a third, whose name 
was Mattathias. The eldest and youngest 
sons were involved in the fate of their father, 
being murdered by Ptolemy the son of Abubus 
at a banquet (infra, v. 16). John alone 
escaped, and thus, though only the second 
son, succeeded his father (vv. 22, 23). 

I, and my brethren, and my father’s bouse.] 
See note on ch. xiii. 3. 

have delivered Israel oftentimes.| Ie. “have 
repulsed and defeated an invader.” Compare 
ch, iii. 11, 233 iv. 14, 343 Vii. 433 ix. 66-68; 
x. 82. 

3. sow I am old.| On the probable age of 
Simon, see the comment on ch. xiii. 53. 

God's mercy.) Literally, “ through 
mercy.” With his extreme reverence 
and reticence, the author abstains from in- 
troducing the name of God. Compare ch. iii. 
18, 22, 33; iV. 10, 553 Vil. 37, 41, &c. 


be ye instead of me and my brother.) Simon 


_is thinking of the time, when, all the brothers 


being dead but himself and Jonathan, the 
cause of national independence and religious 
urity was ra | the two conjointly, 
both ing at the head of armies, and ing 
valuable aid the one to the other. (See ch. ix. 
62-67; X. 74-84; xi. 60-74; xii. 24-38.) He 
intends Judas and John to act similarly, and an- 
ticipates a long and prosperous career for both. 
the help from beaven.] Ie. God's help; 
but again the Holy Name is suppressed. 
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4 So he chose out of the count 
twenty thousand men of war wit 
horsemen, who went out against Cen- 
debeus, and rested that night at 
Modin. 

5 And when as they rose in the 
morning, and went into the plain, 
behold, a mighty great host both of 
footmen and horsemen came against 
them: howbeit there was a water 
brook betwixt them. 

6 So he and his people pitched 
over against them: and when he 
saw that the people were afraid to 
g0 over the water brook, he went 

rst over himself, and then the men 
seeing him passed through after him. 


4. he chose out .. twenty thousand men.]| 
He could now bring into the field 40,000 
men, if necessary (ch. xii. 41); but the oc- 
casion did not seem to require so many. He 
preferred a smaller picked army. 


with horsemen.| Cavalry are here for the 
first time mentioned as employed by the 
Maccabee princes. The force was probably 
a small one (see v. 7). 


at Modin.| Modin, or Modein, was not 
very far from Cedron, and lay on the direct 
route between that place and Jerusalem. (See 
the comment on ch. ii. 1, and ch. xiii. 25-30.) 
It commanded the view over the maritime 
plain far and wide. Posted at Modein, 
Judas and John would be able to see the 
entire disposition of the enemy’s forces. 


5. there was a water brook betwixt them.] 
Rather, “a water-course”—ie. the dry 
stream of a winter torrent. This is supposed 
to have been the modern Wady Rubin, which 
runs a little to the east of Kutrah, the sup- 
posed site of Cedron. (See the comment on 
ch. xv. 39.) 


6. be and his people.| It is questioned, 
which of the brothers is intended, Judas or 
John. As Judas has certainly been assigned 
the most prominent place in wv. 2, it might so 
far be supposed that the reference was to him. 
But on the other hand, we have to remember 
(1) That John was designated as “ captain of 
all the hosts” in B.C. 141, without any men- 
tion of Judas (ch. xii. 53); (2) That it was 
John who took the important step of con- 
sulting Simon onthe emergency; and (3) That 
John is so much the foremost figure on the 
Jewish side in the eye of the writer, that, to 
idenuty Judas, he speaks of him as “ John's 
brother” (v. 9). These facts give a pro- 
minence to John, which makes it almost cer- 
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7 That done, he divided his men, 2C 


and set the horsemen in the midst of ~'™” 


the footmen: for the enemies’ horse- 
men were very many. 

8 Then sounded they with the 
holy trumpets: whereupon Cende- 
beus and his host were put to flight, 
so that many of them were slain, and 
the remnant gat them to the strong 
hold. Or, 

g At that time was Judas John’s fini 
brother wounded; but John still Mae 
followed after them, until he came to ed ss 
Cedron, which Cendebeus had built. #2" 

10 'So they fled even unto the“i’’ 
towers in the fields of Azotus; oder 
wherefore he burned it with fire: so sisi, &. 


tain that the actions recorded in vv. 6 and 7 
are his. 

the people were afraid to go over the water 
brook.| They would be at a disadvantage if 
attacked while they were crossing ; and they 
would fight at a disadvantage with such a 
obstacle in their rear. 


7. he divided his men, and set the horsemen 
in the midst of the footmen.] The meaning 
seems to be, that, instead of placing the 
cavalry on the wings, according to ordinary 
practice, or drawing them up in a body, to 
watch events and make a charge when neces- 
sary, John intermixed the two arms of the 
service, blending cavalry and infantry together 
into a mixed mass. The arrangement is not 
one likely to commend itself to modern tac- 
ticians. It was, however, adopted upon oc- 
casions by the Romans (Val. Max. i. 3, § 3; 
Denison’s ‘ History of Cavalry,’ p. 73). John 
had recourse to it, because his cavalry was 
scanty, and, if it had acted alone, might easily 
have been annihilated by the numerous cavalry 
of the enemy. 

8. Then sounded they with the boly trumpets.] 
Compare ch. iv. 13; Vv. 33; ix. 12, &c. The 
epithet “holy” is omitted in several MSS. 

many of them were slain.| Literally, “ many 
of them fell wounded.” (Compare ch. iii. 11.) 

the remnant gat them to the strong bold. 
Ie. to Cedron (ch. xv. 39, 41). 


10. the towers in the fields of Azotus] 
Watch-towers were common, both in Pales- 
tine, and in the adjacent countries, which were 
liable to sudden incursions of the wandering 
tribes, Arabs, Edomites, Amalekites, &c. 
Hence the expression “from the tower of the 
watchman unto the fenced city” (2 Kings 
XVii. 9, XViil. 8). 


be burned it with fire.| The Vulgate has 
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Pas c that there were slain of them about 
-*3" twothousand men. Afterward he re- 


v. 1I—14.| 
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turned into the land of Judea in peace. 

11 Moreover in the plain of Je- 
richo was Ptolemeus the son of 
Abubus made captain, and he had 
abundance of silver and gold : 

12 For he was the high priest’s 
son in law. 

13, Wherefore his heart being lift- 


“them” for “it,” as though there had been 
a reading of avrovs for avrny, but this read- 
ing is not found in the MSS. If airy be 
preferred, we must ee the antecedent as 
Azotus, which was probably at this time not 
a place of much strength. (Compare ch. x. 
84; xi. 4.) 

two thousand men.| ‘The MSS. vary be- 
tween 1000, 2000, and 3000. ‘The Syrian 
Version has 3000. We should have expected 
a greater destruction from the terms in which 
the host of Cendebzus is described in wv. 5. 


§ 2. MURDER OF SIMON, AND TWO OF HIS 
SONS, BY PTOLEMY THE SON OF ABUBUS. 


11-17. If the war with Cendebzus was in 
B.C. 138, aS seems probable, there must have 
been an interval of about three years between 
its termination and the death of Simon. It 
was probably now that Simon found time for 
the accomplishment of his works of peace 
(ch. xiii. 27-30; xiv. 5-15). After the failure 
of the expedition of Cendebzus, Sidetes left 
Simon to himself, waiting for a favourable op- 
portunity to renew his attack. Simon’s ad- 
ministration of the government continued to 
be active and energetic, the old man personally 
visiting the various cities of his kingdom, and 
inquiring into their condition. It was while 
he was engaged in one of these tours of 
inspection that he laid himself open to a 
treacherous onslaught. He had married a 
daughter to a certain “Ptolemy, son of 
Abubus,” and had intrusted to his govern- 
ment the rich district about Jericho. 
Ptolemy had grown wealthy in this office, 
and aspired to the supreme power. If he 
could remove Simon and his sons, he thought 
Sidetes might be prevailed on to accept him 
as vassal monarch. Accordingly he arranged 
matters so that when it was his turn to be 
visited, Simon should fall into a trap and lose 
his life. Had all Simon's sons accompanied 
him, the plot might have had a complete 
success. As it was, Mattathias and Judas 
shared the fate of their father ; but John, who 
was at Gazara, escaped. 


ll. in the plainof Jericho.) The ‘ Arboth- 
Jericho,” or “ plain of Jericho,” was the rich 


to himself, and thereupon consulted 
deceitfully against Simon and _ his 
sons to destroy them. 

14 Now Simon was visiting the 
cities that were in the country, and 
taking care for the good ordering of 
them ; at which time he came down 
himself to Jericho with his sons, 
Mattathias and Judas, in the hun- 


tract towards the mouth of the Jordan de- 
scribed by Josephus (‘B. J.’ iv. 8, § 3) as 
seventy stades (eight miles) long oY twenty 
stades (2} miles) broad. It was well watered 
by a “ most exuberant fountain.” The “ fer- 
tility of the soil was unexampled. Palms of 
various names and properties—some that 
produced honey scarcely inferior to that of the 
neighbourhood; opobalsamum, the choicest 
of indigenous fruits; cyprus and myrobalsa- 
mum, throve there beautifully, and were 
thickly dotted about in pleasure grounds” 
(‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ vol. i. p. 769). 


was Ptolemeus ... made captain.} The 
office assigned him was, probably, at once 
civil and military. Jericho had to be held 
as an outpost against the Trans-Jordanic 
nomades. At the same time its governor 
was expected to remit to the treasury a con- 
siderable revenue. 


he had abundance of silver and gold.) His 
wealth, as Grimm thinks, may have been 
derived, in part at least, from the dowry 
which he had received with his wife, Simon’s 
daughter (see the next verse); but it is likely 
to have resulted as much from the opulence 
and fertility of the province which he admin- 
istered. (Compare Joseph. /. s. ¢.) 


13. be thought to get the country to himself. 
The success of such upstarts as Balas and 
Tryphon, who, born in a private station, 
nevertheless placed the Syrian crown on their 
heads, must have been exceedingly demoral- 
ising at this period, and have lit up the flame 
of ambition in many a heart. The relation 
of Judza to Syria still further favoured ille- 
gitimate attempts, since the Syrian monarchs 
were at once open to bribes and to cajolery. 


against Simon and his sons.) Ptolemy 
seems to have been quite aware that his work 
would be but half done, if he allowed any 
son of Simon to escape. It was a part of 
his scheme to remove John (wv. 19) no less 
than Judas and Mattathias. 


14. Mattathias and Judas.) ‘The order of 
the names is curious, since Judas was cer- 
tainly the elder brother (see v. 2). We 
cannot conclude from it, however, that the 
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dred threescore and_ seventeenth 
Na in the eleventh month, called 
abat : 

15 Where the son of Abubus re- 
ceiving them deceitfully into a little 
hold, called Docus, which he had 
built, made them a great banquet: 
howbeit he had hid men there. 

16 So when Simon and his sons 
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had drunk largely, Ptolemee and Bc. 


ar. 335 


[v. 15—17. 


his men rose up, and took their 
weapons, and came upon Simon into 
the banqueting place, and slew him, 
and his two sons, and certain of his 
servants. 

17 In which doing he committed 
a Feat treachery, and recompensed 
evil for good. 


author does not, as a general rule, mention 
brothers in the order of their seniority. 


tn the hundred threescore and seventeenth 
vear.}| The 177th Seleucid year began in 
Oct. B.c. 136 and ended in Oct. B.C. 135. 
As the month Sabat corresponded nearly to 
February, we may place the death of Simon 
in Feb. B.c. 135. 

the eleventh month, called Sabat,| Come 
pare Zech. 1. 7. 

15. a little bold, called Docus.| Rather, 
“called Dok.” The Syriac version has 
“Doak,” the Greek Awx. Josephus gives 
the name as “ Dagon,” which is not likely to 
have been the name of a place. The word 
Dok seems to remain in the modern Ain- 
Duk, a set of “copious and excellent springs 
which burst forth in the Wady Nawda’imeh 
at the foot of the mountain of Quarantania, 
about four miles north-west of Jericho” 
(‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ vol. i. p. 446). Above 
the springs are traces of ancient foundations, 
which may be the remains of Ptolemy’s 
“little hold.” 


16. bad drunk largely.| The original goes 
further than this. It says that they “ were 
drunken.”  Intemperance, though not a 
characteristic national vice, was far from 
being unknown among the Jews. (See 
Deut. xxi. 20; 1 Sam. xxv. 36; 2 Sam. xi. 
13; 1 Kings xvi. 9, &c.) It may lower our 
estimate of this Maccabean hero, to find that, 
when tempted, he gave way to this vice; 
but there is really no ground for surprise, 
that, in a rough age, even Jewish princes 
indulged in the habits common to royal 
personages of the period. The Maccabee 
princes were not saints. 


Ptolemee and his men rose up.| The ex- 
pression used seems to imply that Ptolemy 
took an active part in the murders. Royal 
murderers usually depute the actual execution 
of their schemes to others; but Ptolemy was 
not averse from sharing in the scene of 
blood himself. 


wis two sons.] J.e. the two who had ac- 
companied him to Jericho, Judas and Matta- 
thizs. (Sec v. 14.) The account in Jose- 
phus (A. J. xiii, 8, § 1), that these princes 


were made prisoners, and only put to 
death after a long delay, is contradictory 
to the narrative of our author, and deserves 
no credit. The pathetic history of their 
mother is, to some extent, discredited by its 
connection with false statements ; but it may 
nevertheless be true, since it is compatible 
with all that related by our author. (Cf 
Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 365.) 


17. be committed a great treachery.| "AGecia 
is from d6ereiy, and properly means a rightful 
or wrongful repudiation of engagements. 
But in the later Greek, it is always employed 
in a bad sense, of engagements that have been 
perfidiously broken. (Polyb. ii. 32, §8; ut 
49,§2; 70,§4; 78, § 2, &c.) 


§ 3. SEQUEL TO THE BOLD ATTEMPT OF 
PTOLEMY. HE DESIGNS TO KILL JOHN 
HYRCANUS, BUT FAILS, 


18-22. It must be supposed that Ptolemy 
had belonged to the patriotic party ; otherwise 
he would certainly not have been accepted as 


‘a son-in-law by the High Priest (v. 12). 


Still, under the existing circumstances, he 
had to throw himself on the support of the 
opposite side. Accordingly, he at once sent 
off envoys to Sidetes, offering to restore the 
whole country to its former condition of 
subjection to Syria, on condition of receiving 
the support of a Syrian army. At the same 
time he dispatched emissaries to Gazara, with 
orders to kill John (v. 19). Nor did he 
neglect the capital, but sent such a force as 
he could spare, to seize both the city of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple hill (w. 20). His plans 
were exceedingly well laid, if only he had had 
sufficient force to carry them out. But John 
received timely warning of what was intended, 
and frustrated all Ptolemy’s projects. He 
seized and executed the emissaries who had 
accepted the mission to put him to death 
(v. 22), and, as we learn from Josephus 
(‘ A.J.” xili. 8, § 1), at once took the offensive 
against his adversary, shut him up in Dok, 
and after a little time drove him to seek a 
refuge in the Trans-Jordanic territory, after 
which nothing more is heard of him. John 
succeeded to his father’s double office of civil 
governor and High Priest of the nation. 


Vv. 18—24. | 

anc 18 Then Ptolemee wrote these 
—>* things, and sent to the king, that he 
should send him an host to aid him, 
and he would deliver him the coun- 

try and cities. 
Ig He sent others also to Gazara 
tazg? to kill John: and unto the ‘tribunes 
show _ he sent letters to come unto him, 


that he might give them silver, and 
gold, and rewards. 
20 And others he sent to take Jeru- 
salem, and the mountain of the temple. 
21 Now one had run afore to Ga- 
zara, and told John that his father 
and ‘brethren were slain, and,. guoth 
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he, Ptolemee hath sent to slay thee 
also. 

22 Hereof when he heard, he was 
sore astonished: so he laid hands on 
them that were come to destroy him, 
and slew them; for he knew that 
they sought to make him away. 

23 As concerning the rest of the 
acts of John, and his wars, and worth 
deeds which he did, and the building of 
thewalls which he made,and hisdoings, 

24. Behold, these are written in 
the chronicles of his priesthood, from 
the time he was made high priest 
after his father. 


18. Ptolemee wrote these things.| Ptolemy 
made a merit of his atrocious action in his 
application to the Syrian king, and attempted 
no concealment of it. He had removed one 
of Antiochus’s most dangerous enemies, there- 
by entitling himself to that monarch’s grati- 
tude. He asked for aid in return. Aware, 
however, that gratitude does not always deter- 
mine the policy of kings, he sought to enlist 
the king’s self-interest on his side. 

be would deliver him the country and cities.] 
Antiochus had offered to remain at peace with 
Simon on the restoration of Joppa, Gazara, 
and the Acra. Ptolemy is willing to concede 
not only these, but the entire “ country.” 


19. He sent others also to Gazara.| Where 
John resided (ch. xiii. 53 ; xvi. 1). 

unto the tribunes he sent letters.] Literally, 
to the “ chiliarchs” or “ captains of thousands.” 
The appointment of such officers by Judas 
Maccabeus had been previously mentioned 
(ch. iil. 55). 

21. his father and brethren were slain.] 
Compare v. 16, and comment ad /oc. 


22. be laid hands on them that were come 
to destroy him, and slew them.| Self-defence 
would have justified the act, had he beena 
mere private person. But the terms of the 
decree recorded inch. xiv. 27~45 had invested 
him with the office of hereditary ruler, and 
from the moment of his father’s death he was 
chief of the state, and bound to crush an 
attempt at revolution. 


§ 4. THE READER REFERRED TO THE 
CHRONICLES OF JOHN’S HIGH-PRIEST- 
HOOD FOR THE REST OF HIS ACTIONS. 


23-24. The writer—for what reason is 
uncertain—does jnot design to carry on his 
history beyond the death of Simon. Though 
acquainted with the “ wars ” of John, and his 
“ worthy deeds,” he abstains from recording 


them. He tells us they are to be found in 
the “ Chronicles of his Priesthood.” And 
with these words he terminates his history. 
The “ Chronicles of the High Priests ” have 
perished ; and for a knowledge of the actions 
of John historians have to depend wholly 
and solely upon Pa dre Josephus is far 
from deserving of implicit credence; but his 
history of John, running counter, as much of 
it does, to his national vanity, seems to be, in 
its general outline, trustworthy. The reader 
desirous of pursuing the subject may be re- 
ferred to Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xili. 8-10; to Ewald, 
‘Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. pp. 342-384; and to 
Dean Stanley’s ‘Lectures on the Jewish 
Church,’ vol. ili. pp. 366-368. 


23. the rest of the acts.| The Greek has 
“of the qwords;” but the Hebrew dérey, 
which has both meanings, here, no doubt, 
signified “ acts.” 

his wars.) See Josephus, ‘A. J.’ J. s. ¢. 


the building of the walls which be made.] 
Antiochus Sidetes, after his successful siege 
of Jerusalem, in B.C. 133, required the de- 
struction of the walls of Jerusalem (Joseph. 
‘A. J. xili. 8, § 3; Porphyr. ap. Euseb. 
‘Chron. Can.’ 1. 40, § 18). It cannot be 
doubted, that when, about B.c. 125, the civil 
war in Syria enabled John to resume a posi- 
tion of independence, one of his first acts would 
have been the restoration of the defences of 
the capital. This is probably the “ building 
of the walls” of the present passage. 


24. Behold, these are written in the Chro- 
nicles of his Priesthood.) Literally, “in the 
book of the days of his priesthood.” It 
may perhaps account for the author con- 
cluding his history at this point, that, from 
the time of John Hyrcanus, a public record 
of all important facts, intermitted for so 
many years, began once more to be kept, so 
that the labours of a mere private writer 
ceased to be necessary. 
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§ I. Plan or THE WorK, AND ITS 
DIVISIONS. 


HE object of the writer was to give an 
account of the circumstances under 

which Judas Maccabeus raised the stan- 
dard of revolt against the Syrian power, 
and succeeded after many desperate 
battles in establishing Jewish indepen- 
dence. His main narrative commences 
in chap, iii., and is divided into five por- 
tions: 1. An account of the troubles in 
Judza from the coming of Heliodorus to 
Jerusalem until the pollution of the Tem- 
ple and suspension of the Jewish worship 
(chaps, iii.-v.); 2. An account of the 
profanation of the Temple, the suspension 
of the Jewish worship, and the cruel per- 
secution of the Jews by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (chaps. vi., vii.) ; 3. A history of 
the insurrection under Judas, and his 
struggles to establish Jewish freedom up 
to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(chaps. viii.—x. 9); 4. An account of the 
continuation of the struggle up to the 
death of Antiochus Eupator (chaps. x. 10 
-xill.); and 5. An account of the war 
with Demetrius I. up to the defeat and 
death of Nicanor (chaps. xiv., xv.). The 
history covers a space of about twenty 
years, commencing about B.c. 180, in the 
reign of Seleucus Philopator over Synia 
and the high priesthood of Onias III., 
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§ V. TREATMENT OF HIS MAIN SOURCE 
BY THE WRITER 


§ VI. DaTE oF COMPOSITION, AND ote 
AUTHOR é ; © 544 
§ VIT. RELIGIOUS TONE OF THE BOOK. 544 


and terminating in the second year of 
Demetrius Soter, B.c. 161. It is the 
writer's special desire to glorify Judas 
Maccabeus, whom he views as the 
founder of the independence of Judza, 
and he therefore abruptly terminates 
his history with the defeat of Nicanor 
at Adasa, choosing to consider that 
by that defeat the independence was 
won. 

To his main narrative the writer pre- 
fixes an introduction, which divides itself 
into two parts, The former part consists 
of two detached documents, purporting 
to be letters that had been addressed by 
the Jews of Jerusalem to their brethren 
in Egypt, on the subject of keeping the 
Dedication festival instituted by Judas 
Maccabeus on his recovery of the Tem- 
ple. The first of these letters occupies 
nine verses at the beginning of the first 
chapter of the work ; the second extends 
from chap. 1.10 to chap. ii, 18. The 
letters are curious, but of scarcely any 
historical value, being the production of 
some forger or forgers, who imposed 
upon the simplicity of our author. They 
have scarcely any connection with the 
historical narrative to which they are pre- 
fixed; and the supposed facts related in 
the second are wholly unworthy of credit. 
The second portion of the introd uction 
extends from chap. il. 19 to 32, and is of 
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the nature of a modern “ preface,” con- explanation of the mode in which he 
taining a brief summary of contents, a proposed to deal with them. Thus the 
statement of the source from which the scheme of the work may be exhibited as 


writer derived his materials, and an _ follows :— 


uae hy tape it 18). P  ceaed Ee ( Ee chap. ii. 18). 
ace (chap. ii. 19-32). 
The troubles anterior to the pollution of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes 
Rare The polation and the persecution which followed it (chaps. vi., vii. 
(ch. iii—xv.). e Insurrection of the Jews and the war of Judas — Epigas ee bape viii.—x. 9). 


The war of 


§ II. StyLe anp DICTION. 


The diction of the Second Book of 
Maccabees offers a remarkable contrast 
to that of the First Book. Whereas in 
the First Book Hebraisms are almost 
continual, in the Second they are of ex- 
ceedingly rare occurrence. Only two or 
three have been pointed out ;} and they 
are not of a very marked character. On 
the other hand, the use of idiomatic 
Greek phrases is constant; and the 
Greek generally is almost as good as that 
of Polybius or Appian. Novel words 
are, however, frequent,” and many words 
are used in strange and unusual senses.* 


? See chap. viii. 15 5 ix. 53 xiv. 24. 

* The fo auite have been ealtor by Prof. 
Westcott :-—é¢upanopuds (chap. iii. 9); aAAogu- 
Atopés (iv. 133 Vi. 24) 5 StepwluwAnys (iv. 20) ; 
Oepariopds (v. 3)3 Suewérnua (v. 20); ouven- 
nevreiy (v.26); EAAnmopds (vi. 13) 5 iad Leeda 
(vi. 7, 215 vil. 42) 5 avarice (vi. 28) ; 
éracpués (vii. 37) 3 spooavadrdyeo@ar (viii. 19) ; 
dwrodoyew (viii. 27, 31) 3 Sokexds, viii. 35); 
woAenorpopelv (x. 14, 15) 3 dvdpodcyla (xii. 43) ; 
Sidoradrers (xiii. 25) 5 $ Mpoomupouy (xiv. 11); 
blak puacgied (xiv. 18); xarevOucrety (xiv. 43) ; 

ouprhoxey (xv.9). To these ma 
oe aaet oe Gavpacpuds (chap. vii. 18) ; spwroxducla 
Gr. 21); SekidCerdas (iv. 34) 3 3 mpowrvery (vi. 20) ; 
&wo8iagrénAco@as (vi. 5) ; dwepaydéyras (vii. 20) ; 
i ge (x. 13); rig (xi. 11); ebawdyrnros 


xiv. 9); dso (xiv. 46); and avAaios 
(xiv. 41). 

7 As the oop s—eloxvxAcic6ca (chap. 
ii, 24), ‘‘to in 2 subject,” 
usually **to be ed in in” or ‘brought in 5” 
Bidampw kxew (iii. 32); “‘to conceive ” 
generally ‘‘to have a ion” or ‘‘ to be 


reputed ; ;” hes (iv. 373 $ xiv. 24) ; 3 ‘* heartily, 
ex animo”—in ordinary Greek, ‘ ‘ spiritually ; a 
epodewouas ( (vii. 34), ‘*to be elated, 
**to fret, rage, be insolent ;” dvaluryh (ix. 2), 
*‘ return, retreat,” ordinarily ‘‘journey, moving 
of a _camp ; ” dvarepelBopua: (ix. 4), ‘‘ to avenge, 
retaliate,” properly ‘‘to strike a blow on,” or 

**to drive a sting in;” wepperapéyos (xi. 4), 


The war of Jades with Antiochus Eupator ( 
udas with Demetrius L up aed the death of Nicanor ae. xiv., Xv.). 


Still, the meaning is, for the most part, 
sufficiently clear, the novel words being 
mostly derivatives from well-known 
roots. 

There is a great variety in the style of 
writing. Sometimes, though not often, 
it is simple and natural ; but more com- 
monly it is stilted and artificial, deformed 
by a straining after rhetorical effect, by 
the affectation of unnecessarily long 
words and ponderous sentences,-by an 
excessive use of ornament, and the em- 
ployment of far-fetched images and false 
antithesis. Occasionally it falls into the 
very opposite faults, is rude and broken, 
awkward from its brevity, more resem- 
bling the first rough notes of a tyro from 
which he intends to work out his narra- 
tive, than the completed composition of 
a literary adept. Altogether the style is 
unpleasant and unsatisfactory, giving the 
idea of effort and display, of affectation 
and bad taste, of over-elaboration and 
over-colouring, and producing a certain 
distrust of the writer’s strict adherence 
to truth. 


§ III. Historica, VALUE OF THE Boox. 


In estimating the value of the Second 
Book of Maccabees as an _ historical 
authority, we must begin with drawing a 


66 puffed up,” properly ‘ce gifted with intellect ; o” 
dente (xi. 18), ‘‘to instead of “to 
faint ;” ‘Seager (xiil. 22), ‘Sto address a 
second time,” generally ‘‘to make the second 
speech, some one else having made the first ; ” 
dxAnpeiy (xiv. 8), “‘to be wretched,” 


‘*to be without a share ;” ouvyadetvew (xiv. 14), 
‘Sto fly from,” properly ‘*to ate to flight ;” 
SieEd-yery (xiv. **to 


**to pass a s tie),” or **to ee care of,” and 
dwoxatiordva: (xv. 20), | ‘“‘to arrange, station,” 
commonly ‘to restore.” 
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marked line between the ‘ Introductory 
Documents” and the “ Main Narrative.” 
The introductory documents are almost 
certainly forgeries. It is highly improb- 
able that the Jews of Jerusalem should, 
amid the troubles of the year B.c. 144-3, 
have addressed a letter to their brethren 
at Alexandria desiring them to keep the 
festival of the Dedication. It is quite 
impossible that, either in B.c. 165 or B.C. 
125,' they should have written the far- 
rago of false history and trashy legend 
which constitutes the second letter, and 
is said to have been sent by Judas Mac- 
cabeus to Anistobulus, Ptolemy Philo- 
metor’s teacher (chap.i. 10). The author 
of the Book is, however, not necessarily 
to be charged with the fabrication of the 
two documents which he prefixes to his 
narrative, and with one of which his 
narrative is in direct contradiction.? It 
is far more probable that he found the 
documents already in existence at the 
time when he wrote, but had not the 
critical acumen to discover their worth- 
lessness. Alexandria was, in the second 
century B.C., a workshop where letters, 
decrees, and public communications of 
all kinds from one government to 
another were freely produced by the 
facile pens of literary adventurers.? His- 
torical criticism was ill developed at the 
time when our author wrote, and he was 
certainly not a person of sound judgment. 
It is easy to understand his being im- 
posed upon by works the tone of which 
was agreeable to him, though no great 
ingenuity had been shewn im their 
concoction. 

The main narrative is not to be con- 
demned unheard on account of its poor 
and somewhat tawdry frontispiece. It 
proceeds, as will appear hereafter,‘ from 
an entirely different source. It breathes 
a tone that is, on the whole, not un- 
truthful or extravagant. It admits 
faults and sins on the part of the writer’s 
countrymen,’ which a dishonest man 


1 The MSS. vary between these two dates in 
chap. i. Io. 

* Compare chap. i. 13-16 with chap. ix. 1-4. 

? See Ewald, ‘History of Israel,’ vol. v. 
p- 467, E. T. 

* See § 4, on the Sources of the Book. 

* See chap. iv. 3, 7-17, 323 v. 15, 233 
Vi. 12-173 viii. 13; X. 203 Xli, 4O3 xili, 213 
xiv. 3. 
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would have concealed. Though in 
general excessive in its numerical state- 
ments, it is occasionally more moderate 
than even the First Book, and it is con- 
firmed in some important particulars by 
classical writers and classical remains,? 
On the other hand, it must be admitted, 
first, that the work contains numerous 
historical mistakes ; and, secondly, that 
the writer has certain prejudices and 
prepossessions which render him in some 
matters untrustworthy as an historian. 
Among historical errors of an obvious 
character may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :—1. The presence of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Jerusalem at the time of 
the great persecution, and his actual 
superintendence of the tortures inflicted 
on the martyrs (chap. vii. 3-39); 2. The 
circumstances of the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (chap. ix. 4-28); 3. The 
time of the first expedition of Lysias into 
Judzea (chap. xi. 1-15); 4. The relations 
between Lysias and Antiochus Eupator 
(chap. x. 11); 5. The period of time 
during which the Temple lay waste before 
its purification and re-dedication by 
Judas (chap. x. 3); 6. The date of the 
recovery of the Acra (chap. xv. 31, 35); 
7. The landing of Demetrius I. on the 
coast of Syria “with a great power and 
navy” (chap. xiv. 1). Among the 
writers prejudices and prepossessions 
two are especially noticeable :—1. His 
bitter hatred of the Syrians, which is 
manifested at every turn (chap. v. 11-24 ; 
Vil. 3) 45 9, 27, 345 Vill. 32, 345 IX. 7, 
13, 283 Xl. 233 Xlll. 9; XIV. 27, 393 XV. 
3, 6, 32, 33), and which cannot but make 
him an unfair judge of their conduct and 
intentions ; and 2. His predilection for 
the marvellous, which causes him to 
accept as true, and put forward with the 


1 The highest estimate of the Syrian forces 
made by the author of the Second Book is 
115,300 (chap. xiii. 2), whereas the author of the 
First Book gives the number on one occasion as 
128,000 (chap, xv. 13), and on another (chap. 
vi. 30) as 120,000, Nicanor'’s force in B.C. 166-5 
is reckoned at 54,000 men in I Mace. iii. 39, at 
no more than 20,000 in 2 Macc. viii. 9. 

2 The position of Heliodorus in the court of 
Seleucus (chap. iii. 7, 37, 1s confirmed by Appian, 
(‘Syriaca,’§ 45); the conferring of an Antiochian 
citizenship on inhabitants of other towns (chap. 
iv. 9, 19) by coins of Ptolemais (Mionnet, 
‘Description de Medailles,’ vol. v. Nos. 333, 
472, 522-534; vol. viii. No. 159). 
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utmost force. of which he is capable,! 
the “ manifestations” of Divine Power 
(éxupaveias) which were said to have 
occurred in the course of the struggle 
between the Jews and their oppressors, 
and by means of which, principally, the 
Jews achieved their independence. Con- 
sidering the fact that the author of the 
First Book, certainly a writer nearer to 
the events, knows of no such “mani- 
festations,” we may assume that the 
period was not one in which miracles 
were really wrought. The émddvea 
of 2 Maccabees are thus later additions 
to the real history, either invented by 
literary men as embellishments, or beliefs 
that gradually grew up among a2 credulous 
and marvel-loving people. Our present 
author may not have been the first to 
introduce them into a written history, but 
his full acceptance of them cannot but 
detract from our estimate of his critical 
judgment. 

Yet the value of the Book is consider- 
able. For a certain period of Jewish 
history—the four or five years preceding 
the accession of Epiphanes (chap. iii.-iv. 
6)—it is our sole authority. For the suc- 
ceeding period—from B.c. 176 to B.C. 166 
—it runs parallel with 1 Macc. i. 10-64, 
but is much more full and exact in de- 
tails (chap. iv. 7 to end of chap. vii), 
and therefore very serviceable, For the 
closing period of which it treats—from 
B.C, 166 to B.C, 161—it is of greatly 
inferior value, being on about the same 
scale as the First Book, and of much 
weaker authority. Still, even in this last 
portion (chaps. viii.—xv.), its historical 
value is not absolutely #z/, since it oc- 
casionally furnishes trustworthy details 
on points on which the writer of the 
First Book has omitted to touch. In- 
stances of this are the account of Ptolemy 
Macron in chap. x. 12, 13; the story of 
the covetousness of Simon (chap. x. 19— 
22); the wicked deed of the men of 
Joppa (chap. xii. 3-5); Judas’s victory 
over a body of Arabs (chap. xii. 10-12) ; 
the fate of Menelaus (chap. xiii. 3-8) ; 
the treachery of Rhodocus (chap, xiii. 
21); the landing of Demetrius I. at 
Tripolis (chap. xiv. 1); the negotiations 
between Judas and Nicanor (chap. xiv. 


* See chap. iii. 25, 26, 33, 345 x. 29, 30; 
xi. 8; xii. 22; xv. 23-27. 
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19-26); and the suicide of Razis (chap. 
xiv. 37-46). Where the writer of the 
Second Book is at variance with the 
author of the First, his authority must be 
set aside as worthless; but where his 
narrative is additional, compatible, and 
not in itself improbable, it may be farly 
used to eke out the somewhat meagre 
sketch which the wniter of the First 
Book has thought sufficient for his pur- 

A delicate discrimination is no 
doubt needed for the separation of the 
false from the true in the wniter’s state- 
ments, the genuine from the fabricated ; 
but the truly critical histonan will, we 
believe, find it feasible to obtam from the 
Second Book of the Maccabees a not 
inconsiderable amount of valuable his- 
torical material.+ 


§ IV. Sources or THE BOooK. 


According to the express statement of 
the writer (chap. ii. 19-23), his main nar- 
rative is drawn entirely from a single 
source, being simply an epitome of a 
work written by a certain “Jason of 
Cyrene,” of whom we have no other 
notice. Jason’s work, he says, was one 
in five “ Books,” which he proposed to 
concentrate into a single treatise. It 
comprised an account of the deeds of 
Judas Maccabeus and his brothers, of 
the purification of the Temple, the dedi- 
cation of the altar, the wars of the 
Jews with Antiochus Epiphanes and his 
son Eupator, and the manifestations of 
Divine power (émdavelas) which had 
enabled the Jews to overcome their ene- 
mies, and bring the struggle to 2 suc- 
cessful issue, It was a laborious history, 
teeming with facts, and bristling with 
numerical statements (chap. ii. 24), afford- 


1 Ewald says: ‘‘ A closer sae Ca aig ae with 
the style and method of the k, and the 
discernment of those portions in which the mere 
form of the historical elements ae 
enable us, in the deficiency of other and older 
sources, to derive from it much genuine historical 
material, rg Pal for the earlier part of the 
history” (‘ History of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 467, 
E. T.). Professor Westcott considers the work 
‘not a connected and complete history, but a 
series of special incidents from the life of Judas, 
illustrating the providential interference of God 
in behalf of Hs le, true in substance, but 
embellished in form” (‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 
vol. ii, p. 177). 
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ing interesting but somewhat dry reading 
to students, but not calculated to attract 
the regard or attention of those who read 
books, not to increase their stock of 
knowledge, but as an agreeable occupa- 
tion. The object of our author was to 
popularise this work, which he proposed 
to do by condensing its facts and abridg- 
ing its narratives, at the same time 
adorning them with elegant phrases and 
other graces of composition (chap. iL 
26-31). 

Nothing is known of “ Jason of Cy- 
rene,” or his work, beyond what may be 
gathered from these statements of our 
author, A native of Cyrene, though a 
Jew, would almost certainly write in 
Greek; and it may perhaps be assumed 
from the general character of the style 
and diction of the work, as we have it, 
that he wrote in good Greek, How he 
obtained his knowledge of the Mac- 
cabean struggle we have no means of 
determining, nor is it altogether clear to 
what public he addressed himself. Per- 
haps the most probable conjecture is, 
that, though born at Cyrene, he yet, like 
Callimachus, and other Cyrenzans, re- 
sided at Alexandria, and composed his 
treatise for the benefit of the Jewish 
community in that city. It is plain from 
chap. i. 22, that the marvellous portions 
of the history, as we have it, are due to 
him, and not to the Epitomator, and we 
may therefore presume that to him too 
is owing the didactic and admonitory 
character of the entire treatise (chaps. iii. 
28, 29; iv. 16, 17, 38; v. 9, 10, 19, 20; 
Vi. 12-17, 31; Vill. 35, 363 ix. 5-10, 28; 
xil. 41-45; xu. 7, 8, &c.). The date 
at which Jason lived and wrote is even 
more uncertain than most other points 
respecting him. It is conceivable that 
his book may have been composed within 
a few years of the latest event that he 
notices, which is the embassy of Eupo- 
lemus to Rome (ch. iv. 11) in B.c. 161; 
it is, on the other hand, Zossible that he 
may not have written till shortly before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Conjecture 
has placed the composition about the 
year B.C, 100,} 

The work of Jason is to be viewed as 
the sole historical source of the Book 


? Westcott, 2 5. c.3 Stanley, ‘Lectures on the 
Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 370. 
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from chap. ili. 1 to chap. xv. 37. Two short 
passages—chap. il. 19-32 and chap. xv. 
38, 39—are the mere expression of the 
thoughts of the writer. The remaining 
passage (chap. 1. together with chap. ii. 1- 
18) is a transcript of documents which had 
fallen into the writer’s hands, and which 
he appears to have set forth verbatim. 
The source of these documents would 
seem to have been the prolific imagina- 
tion of certain Alexandrian “¢érateurs of 
little ability and less judgment. 


§ V. TREATMENT OF HIS MAIN SOURCE 
BY THE WRITER, 


It has been observed in the preceding 
section, that the object of the author of 
the present work was to popularise the 
History of Jason of Cyrene, partly by 
abridging it, and partly by decking it out 
with supposed graces of composition. 
To what extent the abridgment pro- 
ceeded, not having Jason’s work, we 
cannot tell. Jason’s work was “in five 
books” (chap. 11. 23), ourauthor’s is in one; 
but this does not prove that he has com- 
pressed Jason’s narrative into one-fifth of 
the original space. There is only one 
place in the entire treatise (chap. xiii. 
22-26) where the style of an abbrevia- 
tor is very evident. There a narrative 
which may have occupied several pages 
is compressed into a dozen lines; but 
elsewhere there is no appearance of 
brevity having been especially studied. 
If it be allowable to make a conjecture, 
we should say that the “abridgment” 
(chap. ii. 26-31) was probably effected, 
rather by omission of considerable por- 
tions of the narrative, than by con- 
densation of the parts selected for re- 
publication. 

Less obscurity rests upon the Epi- 
tomator’s method of adorning the work 
of his predecessor. His own proper 
style is sufficiently revealed by the two 
passages which are wholly from his pen— 
the “ prologue” (as he calls it) in chap. ii. 
(verses 19-32), and the epilogue in 
chap. xv. (verses 38, 39). The style of 
these passages is of a very marked cha- 
racter. It is involved, highly rhetorical, 
full of long grand-sounding compound 
words, with an affected balance in the 
clauses, a labouring after antithesis, and 
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an unnecessary introduction of similes. 
It would seem to be almost certain that 
where these characteristics, or a con- 
siderable number of them, are found in 
the main narrative, there the Epitomator 
has re-written, instead of merely abbre- 
viating, the history as given by Jason. 
Such passages as chap. lll. 14-30; iv. 
13-17; V. 13-21; VL 18-31; Vil. I-41; 
1X. 4-17 ; Xiv. 41-46 ; xv. 7-16 betray the 
hand of the rhetorician, and are dressed 
out in a garb which only an accom- 
plished 4#férateur could have furnished. 
The letters also which are assigned to 
Epiphanes, Lysias, and Eupator (chap. ix. 
19-27; xi. 16-33) bear traces of having 
been worked up, and have probably re- 
ceived their present shape rather from 
the Epitomator than from Jason. On 
the other hand, we may conclude that 
we have Jason’s writing nearly untouched 
in the places from which the Epitomator’s 
peculiarities are absent, as is the case in 
ch. li 4, 5, 7-11, 35-40; ch. iv. 3—10, 
18, 19, 21-24, 27-36, &c. 


§ VI Date or ComPposITION, AND 
AUTHOR. 


It would follow from the dates con- 
tained in the first chapter (verses 7 and 
10), if they have not suffered corruption, 
that the author composed his work sub- 
sequently to the accession of Deme- 
trius II. (Nicator), and even (if the 
second date be allowed) subsequently to 
that of Alexander II. (Zabinas), who 
succeeded Demetrius in Bc. 126. If, 
however, with Ewald! and two MSS., 
we substitute reccapaxoorod for dydor- 
xoorod in chap. 1. 10, then the latest date 
mentioned by the author will be B.c. 
144-3, or the third year of Nicator in 
Syria, and the first of Simon in Judza; 
and his work, so far, may have been 
composed as early as B.c, 142-140. Sup- 
posing Jason of Cyrene to have written 
his history about B.c. 160, which we have 
shewn to be possible,? the Epitomator 
may well have thought that the time was 
come for an adaptation of Jason’s work 
to the taste of the general reader about 
twenty years later. If, however, for any 


1 ¢ History of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 259, note. The 
date PMH would readily pass into PMH. 
® See § IV. p. 171. 
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reason, we lower the date of Jason, we 
must correspondingly lower that of the 
epitome. Those who assign the com- 
position of Jason’s history to about 
B.C. 100 suggest B.C. 50 for the present 
work ;' but this is to allow an unneces- 
sarily long interval between the two 
writers. B.C. 80 is quite as late a date as 
It is at all reasonable to assign to the 
Book, as we have it, even if Jason wrote 
about B.C, roo. 

The author is probably an Alexan- 
drian Jew. His Greek is too good 
for a native of Palestine at the period 
(B.c. 140-80). And his rhetoric is ex- 
actly what was in vogue at Alexandria 
under the later Ptolemies. He belongs 
to the most orthodox school of religious 
thought among the Jews; and though 
there is no reason for supposing that he 
was an actual Pharisee,? yet he would 
doubtless have sympathised with the 
Pharisees in their contentions with the 
Sadducean faction. He desires a more 
strict observance of the Palestinian fes- 
tivals by his countrymen in Egypt (chap. 
i. 9, 18) than they were inclined to ren- 
der ; and perhaps designs to lessen their 
reverence for the Temple at Leontopolis, 
and induce them to carry their offerings 
to Jerusalem instead, and to deposit them 
in that most holy sanctuary “ renowned 
all the world over” (chaps. 11. 22 ; iii. 12), 
which even kings themselves had de- 
lighted to “honour and magnify with 
their best gifts” (chap. iii. 2). 


§ VII. Rericious Tone OF THE Book. 


In respect of its religious tone the 
Book stands in a most remarkable con- 
trast with the First Book of Maccabees. 
Both writers are indeed pious and God- 
fearing men; both belong to the strictly 
orthodox party among their countrymen ; 
both desire to keep to the old ways and 
avoid all Hellenistic innovations ; and 
both, moreover, have the strongest pos- 


p- 175; Stanley, ‘ 
Church,’ vol. iii. p. 370. 
harisaic teachi 


inst the Sadducees” (Bertholdt, 


quoted in Grimm’s ‘Introduction,’ p. xv.). 
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sible conviction that God governs the 
world, and directs the course of mundane 
affairs by His over-ruling providence. 
But, in all other respects, their ideas and 
habits of thought on religious subjects 
are diametrically opposite. The writer 
of the First Book is reticent to excess on 
matters of religion, and especially chary 
of mentioning the Divine Name, if he 
can anyhow avoid it. The writer of the 
Second Book is wholly devoid of any 
such scruple; he openly declares his 
religious views and feelings on all suitable 
occasions, and freely uses the words 
“God” and “ Lord” whenever his sub- 
ject-matter leads him to refer to the 
Supreme Being. Again, the writer of the 
First Book abstains from introducing 
into his narrative any account of recent 
miraculous occurrences—he is either not 
aware that miracles were believed to have 
been wrought during the course of the 
Syro-Macedonian struggle, or, if he 


knows the stories, he disbelieves them. 


In the Second Book, on the contrary, 
the miraculous element is a main 
feature ; and though no doubt the writer 
was following his authority, Jason, when 
he gave it a place in his narrative (chap. 
li, 21), yet his elaboration of the stories, 
and the length at which he dwells on 
them, are a sufficient indication that he 
accepted their truth, and regarded them 
as among the most important events of 
his history. Further, the writer of the 
First Book is careful not to assume the 
role of a religious teacher ; he withholds 
all observations on the history which he 
relates, and leaves the events themselves 
to make their own impression. The 
writer of the Second Book acts in an ex- 
actly opposite manner. He is pointedly 
didactic and admonitory. Sometimes he 
formally addresses religious exhortations 
to his readers (¢.g. vi. 12-17; xii. 43- 
45); more usually, he appends his ob- 
servations on the events as if they were 
forced from him by the strength of his 
own feelings and were not intended as 
admonitions (chap. iv: 16, 17, 38 ad fin. ; 
V. 9, 10, 17-203 VL 313; ix. 810, 28; 
XL 10; xiii. 7, 8, 17; xv. 27,35). The 
result is that the religious aspect of the 
history is kept continually before the 
reader's mind, who is taught on every 
page that impiety and blasphemy receive 
Apoc.—Vol. Il. 


signal punishment at God’s hands; that 
prayer is heard; that God fights openly 
on the side of His saints and delivers 
them ; that, if He suffers them to be' 
afflicted, it is for the purpose of chasten- 
ing and purifying them ; and that, even - 
if they suffer the worst that can happen 
to man in this life, they will be rewarded 
in the Resurrection. 

There is a certain amount of difference 
also between the tone of the two Books 
in respect of the stress laid on what is 
external in religion. The writer of the 
First Book has the Temple in high 
regard, but the writer of the Second is 
never wearied of extolling it. He calls 
it “the great temple” (chap. ii. a 
“the holy temple” (chap. xv. 18), 
“the great and holy temple” (chap. 
xiv. a, “the temple renowned all the 
world over” (chap. li. 22), “the temple 
honoured over all the world” (chap. iii. 
12), and “the most holy temple of all 
the world” (chap. v. 15). He places the 
pollution of the Temple in the forefront 
of his history (chap. i. 8); relates at 
length the various attempts made, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, to plunder its 
treasures (chap. ill. 6-35 ; iv. 32, 39; V. 
15-21); triumphantly sets forth its re- 
covery (chap. x. 1-8), and winds up with 
an elaborate account of its deliverance 
when it was threatened with destruction 
by Nicanor (chap. xiv. 31-36; xv. 17— 
36). With the Temple he constantly 
couples the altar (chaps. ii. 19; iv. 14; 
vi. 4,53 X. I-33; xiv. 33), where he 
represents the priests as serving (chaps. 
iv. 14; Xv. 31) in their “ holy vestments” 
(chap. iii. 15) with a continual “ service 
of sacrifices” (chap. ili. 3). The incense, 
lights, and shewbread of the sanctuary 
obtain honourable mention from him 
chaps. i. 8; x. 3); as do the sabbath 
(chaps Vi. TI ; vill. 26; xi. 38) and the 
estivals of Pentecost (chap. xii. 32), 
Tabernacles (chap. x. 6), Purim (chap. 
xv. 36), and Dedication (chaps. i. 9, 18 ; 
ii. 16; x. §-8). His anxiety that the 
Feast of the Dedication should be kept 
by his countrymen in Egypt seems to be 
the only reason that can be assigned for 
his prefixing the two letters (chaps. 1— 
ii. 18) to his narrative. He is further 
especially regardful of the “ holy vessels,” 
the conversion of which to profane uses 

2N 
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he regards as “ sacrilege” (chap. iv. 39), 


and as bringing a terrible judgment on v. 16; ix. 16). 


those who are guilty of it (chaps. iv. 42; 
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B.C 
336—323 
323—187 
187—176 
176 
176—171 
17I—170 
170 
170—168 : 
168 | 
168—167 | 
167 
166—165 
166—165 ; 
165—164 | 
165—164 |; 
165—164 
164—163 | 
164—163 
163—162 
162 
162 | 
162—161 
161 
161—160 
160—159 
15S—I157 | 
157—152 | 
152 | 
152—15! 
15! 
15I—I150 
143—147 

148—147 | 
147—146 
146—145 : 
146—145 i 
145 
145—144 | 
i44 
144—143 | 
142 

14I 
14I—140 
139—135 
139—135 
133—137 
135—137 
136—135 


— 


: Fortification o 


_ War of Jonathan with Tryphon 


' Simon takes Gazara and the Acra, 


Reign of Alexander the Great . ° 


Reigns of Alexander’s successors down to Seleucus IV. 


Reign of Seleucus IV. Attempt of Heliodorus . 
Accession of Antiochus Epiphanes 


Reign of Antiochus until his first expedition into Egypt 


First expedition of Antiochus into Egypt . 


| Plundering of the Temple by Antiochus 


Oppressive rule of Philip . 


Cruel persecution under Philip . ; , ‘ 


Revolt and war under Mattathias . 
War continued under Judas Maccabeus_ . 


; Expedition under Nicanor and Gorgias. 


First expedition under Lysias_ . 
Recovery and purification of Temple by Judas 
Jerusalem and Bethsura_. . 


War of Judas in Idumzea and Gilead . ° ‘ 


Death of Epiphanes and accession of Eupator . 
Second expedition under Lysias : ; 
Death of Eupator and accession of Demetrius I. . 
Establishment of Alcimus as High Priest . . 


Expedition of Nicanor . . : : : 


Embassy sent by Judas to the Romans ‘ 
Expedition of Bacchides and death of Judas 


| War of Bacchides with Jonathan 


Second expedition of Bacchides against Jonathan 
Jonathan rules in peace at Michmash ‘ 
Invasion of Syria by Alexander Balas 

Civil war between Alexander and Demetrius 
Death of Demetrius 

Meeting of Jonathan with Demetrius and Ptolemy 
Invasion of Syria by Demetrius II. ; . 
War of Jonathan with Apollonius 

Civil war between Balas and Demetrius II. 

Death of Balas and accession of Demetrius ITI. 
Civil war between Demetrius II. and Tryphon 
Victory of Jonathan near Hazor 

Email cies sent by Jonathan to Rome and Sparta 


Death of Jonathan and accession of Simon . 
Judzean independence acknowledged . 


Demetrius II]. makes war on Arsaces. . 
Demetrius taken prisoner. , 

Antiochus Sidetes invades Syria ‘ 
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THE SECOND BOOK 


OF THE 


MACCABEES, 


CHAPTER I. 


t A letter of the Fews from Ferusalem to them 
of Exypt, to thank God for the death of Anti- 
ochus. 19 Of the fire that was hid in the 
pit. 24° The prayer of Neemias. 


HE brethren, the Jews that be 
at Jerusalem and in the land 
of Judea, wish unto the brethren, the 


CHAPTER I. 


§ x. First LETTER OF THE PALESTINIAN 
JEWS TO THE BRETHREN IN EGYPT. 


1-9. The main narrative, contained in chs. 
iii.-xv., is preceded by a sort of “ preface ” or 
“ introduction,” consisting of two parts. First 
come two letters supposed to have been writ- 
ten by the Jews of Palestine to their brethren 
in Egypt—one in the reign of Demetrius Ni- 
cator, about B.c. 144, and the other under 
Judas Maccabeus (v. 10), probably about 
B.C. 165. These letters occupy ch. i. and 
ch. 11, as far as v. 18. The writer then (in 
ch. 11. 19-32) explains the circumstances 
under which the remainder of the work was 
composed. There is great reason to doubt 
the genuineness of both the letters, which, 
however, the author probably found among 
the Jewish archives in Egypt, and which his 
simplicity prevented him from _ suspecting. 
The relation of the letters to the remainder 
of the work, and the author’s object in insert- 
ing them, are somewhat obscure. 


1. The brethren.| Moses had enjoined on 
the Israelites, even in Exypt, to regard each 
other as “brethren” (Acts vii. 26). The 
term is used in the Old Testament of Israelites 
generally (Ex. u. 11; Ps. cxxxin. 1: Tobit 1. 
10, 16; 1V. 13; xiv. 4, 7, &c.); but not with 
the same frequency with which it is applied 
to Christians in the New Testament. 


the Jews that are throughout Egypt.) After 
Alexandria, Leontopolis was probably the 
place where there were most Jews in Egypt 
(Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xu. 3, § 1-3). There 


Jews that are throughout Egypt, 
health and peace : 

2 God be gracious unto you, and 
remember his covenant that he made 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, his 
faithful servants ; 

3 And give you all an heart to 
serve him, and to do his will, 


were colonies of them also in other cities (Is. 
xix. 18; Joseph. ‘ A. J.’ xii. 1). 


health and peace.| A combination of the 
Greek with the Hebrew idiom. In the letter 
of Jonathan (1 Macc. xii. 6) the Greek idiom 
only is used; in the second letter of the 
Palestinian Jews (wv. 10) the Greek and 
Roman idioms are combined. 


2. God be gracious unto you.]| Compare 
Gen. xliit. 29; Num. vi. 25; Ps. Ixvii. 1; 
Mal. 1. 9. 


and remember his covenant.| The cove- 
nant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was 
threefold :—1. To multiply their seed as the 
stars of heaven; 2. To give their seed Ca- 
naan as their inheritance; 3. To bring it to 
pass, that in their seed all the families of the 
earth should be blessed. (See Gen. xii. 3; 
XV. 13-213 Xvi. 2-8; xvill. 18, &c.) When 
the Israelites angered God and He punished 
them, He was said to “ forget His covenant ;” 
when they humbled themselves, and returned 
to Him, He was said to “ remember ” it (Lev. 
XXVi. 42-455 Ps.cvi. 45; Ezek. xvi.60; Luke 
1. 72). 

his faithful servants.| It is the chief praise 
of a “servant” to be “found faithful” (1 
Cor. iv. 2). The faithfulness of Abraham is 
declared in 1 Macc. ii. §2 and Heb. xi. 8-19; 
that of Isaac in Heb. xi. 20; that of Jacob 
in Heb. xi. 21. Though not without faults, 
they clung to God till their life’s end. 


3. to do bis will.) Literally, “ His wills” 
or “wishes” (ra @eAnuata avrov). Compare 
Ps. ciil. 7 in the Sept. Version. 
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with a good courage and a willing 
mind ; 

4 And open your hearts in his law 
and commandments, and send you 
peace, : 

5 And hear your prayers, and be 
at one with you, and never forsake 
you in time of trouble. 

6 And now we be here praying 
for you. 

7 What time as Demetrius reigned, 


ci. 144 in the hundred threescore and ninth 


qvith a good courage.| Literally, “with a 
large heart”—i.e. “ earnestly, heartily, with 
might and main.” 

a willing mind.| Rather, “a_ willing 
soul.” 

4. And open your hearts in bis law.| This 
is an unusual phrase. It is best explained as 
a prayer, that God would open their hearts 
to attend to His law and commandments. Cf. 
Acts xvi. 14. 


S. and be at one with ae) Rather, “and 
be reconciled to you.” The doctrine of 
‘‘ reconciliation ” is one on which the author 
pointedly and frequently insists. (See ch. v. 
20; Vil. 33; Vili. 39, &c.) According to his 
view, God, the offended party, requires to be 
“reconciled” to man, the offender; in the 
New Testament, it israther man, the offender, 
who has to be “reconciled” to the God whom 
he has offended (Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18-20 ; 
Col. i. 20, 21, &c.). 


and never forsake you.| Compare Ps. xxxviili. 
a1; lxxi. 9. Sometimes God forsakes His 
own “for a small moment” (Is. liv. 7), but 
meee to return and have mercy upon them, 
and “ gather them with great mercies ” (ibid.). 


6. we be here praying Jor you.| Ize. “ Be 
assured that we, here in Jerusalem, continue 
always to pray (€cpey mpocevxdpevor) for 
ou.” 


7. What time as Demetrius reigned, in the 
hundred threescore and ninth year.) Deme- 
trius IT. Sieeoreal was king of Syria from the 
167th Seleucid year (1 Macc. xi. 19) to the 
175th, and again from the 186th to the 189th. 
He would seem to be the king intended. 
The 169th Seleucid year began in Oct. B.c. 
144, and terminated in Oct. B.c. 143. It was 
the year in which Jonathan was taken prisoner 
bY Tryphon (1 Macc. xii. 48) and murdered 
(ib. xiii. 23). 

qwe the Jews wrote unto you.] Rather, 
“have written.” The use of the perfect 
tense shews that we have here the professed 
date of the epistle (Ewald, ‘ Hist. of Israel,’ 
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year, we the Jews wrote unto you in 
the extremity of trouble that came 
upon us in those years, from the 
time that *Jason and his company “?: 
revolted from the holy land and 
kingdom, 
¢ And burned the porch, and shed 
innocent blood: then we prayed 
unto the Lord, and were heard; we 
offered also sacrifices and fine flour, 
and lighted the lamps, and set forth 
the loaves. 


vol. v. p. 468, note 3); not, as Grimm sup- 
poses, a reference to an earlier communica- 
tion. In that case the aorist must have been 
employed. 

in the extremity of trouble that came upos 2s 
in those years.) Rather, “in these years.” 


Srom the time that Jason and bis company 
revolted.| On Jason and his doings, see ch. 
Iv. 7-26. Josephus says that his real name was 
ope CInocovs), and that he himself 

is name into Jason (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 5, § 1). 


Srom the boly land and kingdom.| WRather, 
“ from the holy land, and from the kingdom.” 
The “holy land” is undoubtedly Palestine— 
the ‘ of promise”—the iepa ydpa of 
Philo (‘ Leg. ad Cai.’ § 42). ‘ Te kingdom,” 
nar’ é£oy1v, is probably “the kingdom of God 
upon earth,” or the Jewish Church, which 
had become an actual earthly kingdom, before 
our author wrote. 


8. And burned the porch.| The principal 
porch of the Temple building (1 Kings vi. 3) 
seems to be intended; but we have not else 
where any special mention of injury done to 
this particular part of the edifice. _4// the 
outer gates were burnt (1 Macc. iv. 38; 2 
Macc. viii. 32), and the main building was 
made a desolation (1 Macc. i. 39; ii. 8; iii, 
45, 515 iv. 38): but it may be doubted if any 
wanton injury was done to the Great Porch. 
The Temple, it must be remembered, was, 
in the designs of Epiphanes, to have become 
a heathen sanctuary (2 Macc. vi. 2). 

and shed innocent blood.] See ch. iv. 34-36; 
v. 63 Vi. 10, 18-31; vii. 1-42, &c. 

qwe offered also sacrifices and our. 
The ib Jah is probably to the sdb 
the Temple by Judas Maccabeus, and the 
restoration of sacrifices made by him in the 
year B.C. 166 (1 Macc. iv. 36~53)—the occa- 
sion ever after celebrated by the “Feast of 
the Dedication ” (¢yxaixa). 

and lighted the lamps, and set forth the 
loaves.| See 1 Macc. 50, §1. The “ 
were those of the candelabrum which supplied 


ee ee ee Ce 


Vv. 9—12.] 


9 And now see that ye keep the feast 


ev. 93. of tabernacles in the month Casleu. 


10 In the hundred fourscore and 
eighth year, the people that were at 
Jerusalem and in Judea, and the 
council, and Judas, sent greeting 
and health unto Aristobulus, king 
Ptolemeus’ master, who was of the 


the place of the original golden candlestick 
(Ex. xxv. 31-37); the “ loaves,” those of the 
table of shewbread (ib. 23-30). 


9. the feast of tabernacies.| The writer 
tells us further on (ch. x. 6) that the Feast of 
Dedication was kept on the first occasion 
“after the manner of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles,” with “ branches, and fair boughs, and 
palms also” (ib. v. 7). From this circum- 
stance it seems to have been sometimes called 
“‘the Feast of Tabernacles in the month 
Chisleu,” while the true Tabernacles’ Feast 
was known as “the Feast of Tabernacles in 
the month Tisri” (Grimm). 

the month Casleu.| This month corre- 
sponded, in part, to our December; in 
to January. It was the ninth month of the 
Jewish year (1 Macc. iv. §2). Inthe Hebrew 
It was called Chisleu (Neh. i. 1; Zech. vii. 
1). The celebration of the Feast of Dedica- 
tion by the Egyptian Jews, enjoined both 
here and in v. 18, would have been an ac- 
knowledgment on their part of a higher 
sanctity belonging to the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem than to that at Leontopolis. 


§ 3. ANOTHER (EARLIER) LETTER OF THE 
PALESTINIAN JEWS TO THEIR BRETHREN 
IN EoyPprT. 


First PoRTION OF THE LETTER (vv. 
10-17). The death of Antiochus is the first 
subject treated of in the second letter. This 
event, which happened in B.C. 164, is related 
with details, which are irreconcilable with 
the narrative of the same event in ch. ix. 1-28, 
and also with that in 1 Macc. vi. 1-16. 


10. In the hundred fourscore and eighth 
year. This would be B.c. 125-4, thirty- 
six years after the death of Judas Maccabeus, 
by whom the letter is said to have been sent, 
and nearly sated years after the death of 
Epiphanes, which is represented as the occa- 
sion of its having been written. As so large 
a chronological error is scarcely possible, we 
may perhaps accept the reading of two MSS., 
viz. 148 for 188. The professed date of the 
letter will then be B.c. 165-4. 

the le... the council, and Judas.| The 
order is unusual, and tends to throw doubt 
on the genuineness of the letter. The na- 
tural order would be “ Judas, and the council, 
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stock of the anointed priests, and to 
the Jews that were in Egypt: 

11 Insomuch as God hath deliver- 
ed us from great perils, we thank 
him highly, as having been in battle 
against a king. 

12 For he cast them out that 
fought within the holy city. 


and the people.” Compare 1 Macc. xii. 6. 
The existence of a Jewish council, or “senate,” 
at this time has been questioned (Grimm), but 
without reason. A senate is mentioned in 
1 Macc, 1. s. ¢.; 2 Mace. iv. 44, xi. 27. 


Aristobulus, king Ptolemeus’ master.| Rather, 
“teacher.” Aristobulus, the Peripatetic 
philosopher, is undoubtedly meant. He held 
a high position at the court of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor during the first half of the second 
century B.C., being at once tutor to the king 
and the chief of the Jewish community at 
Alexandria. His work, ‘ Explanations of the 
Mosaic Law,’ was addressed to Ptolemy him- 
self, and is quoted by Clement of Alexandria 

‘Strom.’ 1. p. 342) and Eusebius (‘ Prep. 

v.’ vii. 13, Vili. 8-10, ix. 6, xili. 11; * Eccles. 
Hist.’ vii. 33), and referred to by Origen 

‘Contr. Celsum,’ iv. 6, § 4). He en- 

eavoured to reconcile the Hebrew Scriptures 
with the H polesed sand of Aristotle. (See Ewald, 
‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 259; Stanley, ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. pp. 
277-280.) 


ll. God bath delivered us from great perils.] 
See 1 Macc. ili. 10-60; iv. 1-35; Vv. 1-61. 

as having been in battle against a king.] 
Rather, “as fighting frequently against 
the king.” The present participle gives the 
sense of repetition: the word BaorAevs, with- 
out the article, designates the Seleucid monarch 
here, as it does the Persian monarch in the 
classical writers. The Jews had not been 
actually engaged in battle with Antiochus; 
but they had had at least five engagements 
with his generals. And the war was still 
continuing. 


12. be cast them out that fought within the 
boly city.| Rather, “ He Himself”—i.e. God 
—cast them out,” &c. Compare ch. x. 1. 
According to the author of this Book, Judas 
recovered both the Temple and the city, in 
which case of course the Syrian garrison 
must have been “cast out” of the latter. 
But the circumstantial narrative of the First 
Book shews that the “city of David,” with 
its fortress, the Acra, did not really fall into 
the hands of the Jews until the principate of 
Simon (1 Mace. 1v. 37-60; xiii. 49-51; xiv. 
36, 37; Ewald, ‘Hist. ef Israel,’ vol. v. 
pp. 311-22, and p. 335). 
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13 For when the leader was come 
into Persia, and the army with him 
that seemed invincible, they were 
slain in the temple of Nanea by the 
deceit of Nanea’s priests. 

14 For Antiochus, as though he 
would marry her, came into the place, 
and his friends that were with him, to 
receive money in name of a dowry. 

15 Which when the priests of 
Nanea had set forth, and he was 
entered with a small company into 
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[v. 13—17. 


the compass of the temple, they shut 
the temple as soon as Antiochus was 
come in: 

16 And opening a privy door of 
the roof, they threw stones like 
thunderbolts, and struck down the 
captain, hewed them in pieces, smote 
off their heads, and cast them to 
those that were without. 

17 Blessed be our God in all 
things, who hath delivered up the 
ungodly. 


13. the leader.| ‘This can only be Anti- 
ochus ; but it is a curious term to be used of 
the Great King. 

into Persia.| Elymais, the country in which 
the temple of Nanza was situated, appears to 
have been reckoned at this period a part of 
Persia. (See 1 Macc. vi. 1.) 


the army... that seemed invincible.| Half 
the forces ‘of Syria, according to the author 
of the First Book (1 Mace. iil. 37)—probably 
from 60,000 to 70,000 men. (See 1 Macc. 
Iv. 28.) 


they were slain.| Literally, “cut to pieces.” 
This is an over-statement. Antiochus him- 
self was certainly not killed in the Temple, or 
anywhere near it (1 Macc. vi. 4-16; Polyb. 
XxxI. 2), nor does it seem that he lost many 
of his troops. Lysias brought back with him 
the bulk of the force when he returned to 
Antioch (1 Macc. vi. 56). 


in the temple of Nanea.|_ Compare 1 Macc. 
vi. 2; Polyb. 4 5. ¢.; App. ‘Syriac’ § 66. 
The Syrian goddess, Nanea, or Nana, was 
identical with the Nana of the Babylonians, 
who was called Ishtar in Assyria and Ash- 
toreth (or Astarte) in Phoenicia. She is 
commonly identified with the Aphrodité of 
the Greeks and the Venus of the Romans, 
but is sometimes compared with Artemis and 
Diana. Variant forms of the name are Nanza, 
Ana, Anaitis, Tanata, Tanath, Tanais. The 
Exyptians, on adopting her into their system, 
called her Anta. In Phoenician inscriptions 
‘Tanath is found, as well as Ashtoreth. 


14. Antiochus. as though he would marry 
her.| The employment of this pretext by 
the needy monarch when he was plundering 
temples is contirmed by the recently dis- 
covered fragments of Grantus Licinianus 
(p. 93 ed. of 1858)53 and receives Hlustration 
from Antony's conduct at Athens, as related 
by Seneca: * Quum Antonius vellet se Li- 
berum patrem dici, et hoe nomen statuis suis 
subseribi quberet, habitue quoque et comitatu 
Liberum imitaretur, occurrcrunt venienti ei 
Athemenses ct Atovegov salutaverunt. ... 


Dixerunt, despondere ipsos in matrimontum 
Minervam suam, et rogaverunt ut ducerct. 
Ac Antonius ait ducturum, sed dotis nomine 
imperare se illis mille talenta” (‘ Suasor.’ § 1). 

15. when ... be was entered . . . into the 
compass of the temple.| Rather, “‘ When he 
was entered within the circuit of the 
precinct.” ‘O repiBodros rou repevous. iS 
the wall that surrounded the enclosure within 
which the Temple stood. 

16. opening a privy door of the roof.| In 
the original it is “the privy door,” as if every 
temple had one. 

they threw stones ... and struck down.) 
Compare the proceedings of the Corcyrzan 
democrats when they mounted on the roof of 
the building within which they had confined 
the chief aristocrats, and, after breaking a 
hole in the roof, destroyed them by hurling 
down on them darts, javelins, and pieces of 
the tiling wherewith the roof was covered 
(Thucyd. iv. 48). 

the captain.| Or “the leader ”—the same 
word asin v.13. Antiochus is nodoubt meant. 


hewed them in pieces.) As there is no 
antecedent to “them,” it has been suggested 
that some such words as kal rovs per’ avrov 
—“‘and those with him ”—have fallen out 
after “ captain.” 


17. who hath deliverea up the rie 
Rather, “ who delivered up those that ha 
committed impiety,”—zie. Antiochus and his 
soldiers. That the entire narrative is a fiction, 
so far as Antiochus Epiphanes is concerned, 
cannot be questioned ; but it is quite possible, 
as Scholz has suggested, that it describes the 
fate of Antiochus the Great, who was killed 
while plundering atemple of Belus in this same 
region (Diod. Sic. p. 5733 Justin. xxx 2; 
Strab. xvi. 1, § 18). 

SECOND PORTION OF THE SECOND LET- 
TER (vv. 18-36). From their account of the 
death of Antiochus, the writers of the letter 
are represented as proceeding to enjoin upon 
their Egyptian brethren the celebration of two 


Vv. I 8—z2 I.] 


18 Therefore whereas we are now 


‘Lac. 4- purposed ‘to keep the purification of 
2. 26. the temple upon the fi 

ae tieth day of the month ¢Casleu, we 
nb. s9. thought it necessary to certify you 


ve and twen- 


thereof, that ye also might keep it, 
as the Mal of the tabernacles, and 
of the hre, which was given us when 
Neemias offered sacrifice, after that 
he had builded the temple and the 
altar. 

19 For when our fathers were led 
into Persia, the priests that were 
then devout took the fire of the al- 


days—r1. That ofthe Dedication of the Temple 
by Judas Maccabeus after his purification of 
it; and 2. That of Nehemiah’s recovery of 
the sacred fire. The legend of the recovery is 
then given at length. 


18. whereas we are now purposed to keep, 
do'c.| The second elebratics of the festival 
at jerusalem is probably intended, since the 
first preceded the death of Epiphanes, as 
appears from 1 Macc. iv. 52 compared with 
1 Macc. vi. 16. 


qe thought st necessary.| Rather, “we 
thought it fitting.” 


that ye also might keep it as the feast of the 
tabernacles.| Rather, “that ye might keep the 
day of the Tabernacles’ feast.” The writers 
call the Feast of the Dedication itself oxnvo- 
mpyia, as did those of the previous letter 
(v. 9). For the reason of the name see the 
comment on that place. 


the fire which was given us.| Our trans- 
lators have supplied the clause, “which was 
given us,” from the Vulgate. Something 
must certainly have fallen out after “fire” — 
perhaps rov eupebévros or rov Gavévros. 


after that be had builded the temple and the 
altar.| This is a curious perversion of his- 
tory, and indicates a great ignorance of 
Holy Scripture on the part of the writer of 
the letter. The altar was set up, and the 
Temple built by Zerubbabel, nearly a century 
before the time of Nehemiah (Ezra iii. 3, vi. 
1§; Zech. iv. 9). _Nehemiah’s work was the 
restoration of the gates and walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh, iii. 1-32, vi. 1, vii. 1; Ecclus. xlix. 13). 
A further exaggeration of Nehemiah’s great- 
ness appears in ch. it. 13. 

19. when our fathers were led into Persia.} 
Ie. into Babylonia, which was afterwards 
swallowed up in Persia. 

the priests .. . took the fire of the altar 
privily, and bid it.| There is no reason to 
suppose any truth at all in this narrative, 
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tar privily, and hid it in an hollow 
place of a pit without water, where 
they kept ## sure, so that the place 
was unknown to all men. 

20 Now after many years, when 
it pleased God, Neemias, being sent 
from the king of Persia, did send of 
the posterity of those priests that 
had hid it to the fire: but when the 
told us they found no fire, but thic 
water ; 

21 Then commanded he them to 
draw it up, and to bring it; and 
when the sacrifices were laid on, 


which is entirely unsupported by anything 
contained in the canonical Books. Had the 
fire been preserved, it is almost certain that 
either Jeremiah, or Ezra, or the writer of 
Kings, or the writer of Chronicles, would 
have recorded it. 

in an hollow place of a pit without water.) 
A tradition which can be traced back to the 
tenth century gives to the well at the con- 
junction of the Kedron with the Hinnom 
valley—the En-rogel of holy Scripture—the 
name of “the well of Nehemiah,” with allusion 
to this story. Such traditions are however 
worthless, unless they have a very much greater 
antiquity than can be claimed for this. 


evhere they kept it sure.| Rather, “ where 
they made it sure,”—#.e. concealed it safely. 


20. Neemias, being sent from the king of 
Persia.| The king who “sent” Nehemiah, 
or rather allowed him to go, to Jerusalem 
(Neh. ii. 4-6) was Artaxerxes, the son of 
Xerxes and grandson of Darius Hystaspis, 
who was known to the Greeks as Macrocheir 
and to the Romans as Longimanus. 


ewhen they told us.| The pronoun of the 
first person seems very much out of place, the 
professed date of the letter being nearly three 
centuries after Nehemiah’s time. Gaab ex- 
plains it as equivalent to “our countrymen.” 
Grimm supposes the authors of the letter to 
quote from a document purporting to have 
been written by eye-witnesses of the events 
narrated. But in that case the first person 
would probably have occurred oftener. I 
should suspect that the noav of dvecddnoay 
was first Hy capt by a clumsy scribe, and 
then turned by acorrector into npiv. I should 
omit the piv, as is done by two MSS. and the 
Syriac Version. 

21. to draw it up and to bring it] Rather, 
“to draw of it (doBdvwavras) and bring it.” 

avhen the sacrifices were laid on.| Ie. “placed 
on the altar.” 
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Neemias commanded the priests to 
sprinkle the wood and the things laid 
thereupon with the water. 

22 When this was done, and the 
time came that the sun shone, which 
afore was hid in the cloud, there was 
a great fire kindled, so that every man 
marvelled. 

23 And the priests made a prayer 
whilst the sacrifice was consuming, 
I say, both the priests, and all the rest, 
Jonathan beginning, and the rest 


22. there was a great fire kindled.| The 
acceptance of the entire story of the rec 
of the holy fire by Joseph Ben-Gorion (‘ Hist. 
Jud.’ i. 16, ge oes not add anything to its 
credibility. Ben-Gorion is aware that the 
altar was set up, and sacrifice renewed by 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and assigns them a 
place in the transactions; but he spoils his 
stofy by introducing into it also the names of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, who lived nearly a cen- 
tury later. The Rabbinical writers generally 
ignore the story; and indeed contradict it by 
their almost unanimous declaration that “the 
holy fire ” was one of the five things possessed 
by the first Temple which were wanting in 
the second. (See Buxtorf’s treatise ‘De igne 
sacro’ in Ugolino’s ‘Thesaurus,’ vol. x. p. 
426.) 

23. Jonathan beginning.| The “ Jonathan” 
intended is probably the high-priest of that 
paps one mPa *3 11, and es 

osephus “ John” (‘A. J.’ xi. 7, § 1), who 
te grandson of Eliashib and the father 
of Jaddua. The writer of the letter may 
have supposed that he was contemporary 
with Nehemiah, whereas his high-priesthood 
must really have fallen about half a century 
later. By “beginning” is meant pronoun- 
cing each clause of the prayer first, so that 
the people might hear it and repeat it after 
him. 


24. the prayer was after this manner.) 
The accumulation of epithets in the address 
to God (vv. 24, 35) is the most remarkable 
feature of this prayer. The simplicity of 
early times was content to address God by 
one or two titles (Ex. v. 32, xv. 11, xxxil. 
11; Num. xvi. 22; 2 Chron. vi. 14, 16, &c.). 
From the time of Daniel (Dan. ix. 4), three 
or four are common (Neh. i. 5; Judith ix. 12; 
Add. Esth. xiii. 9; Ecclus. li. 1). The prayer 
ascribed to Manasseh has eleven, and the 
address of Jonathan in the present passage 
fifteen. The particular epithets are, for the 
most part, such as occur separately elsewhere. 


O Lord, Lord God.| This is not a mere 
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[v. zz2—25. 


ae thereunto, as Neemias 
did. 

24 And the prayer was after this 
manner; O Lord, Lord God, Crea- 
tor of all things, who art fearful and 
strong, and nghteous, and merciful, 
and the only and gracious King, 

25 The only giver of all things, 
the only just, almighty, and ever- 
lasting, thou that deliverest Israel 
from all trouble, and didst choose the 
fathers, and sanctify them : 


repetition, such as we find in Ps. xxii. 1; Add. 
Esth. xiii. 9; 3 Macc. ii. 2; Matt. vii. 21, &c, 
but a strengthened form of address, like “O 
Lord, O Lord my God,” in the Psalms (xxv. 
I, 3; XXXv. 23, 24; lxx. 1, 4, &c.). 

Creator of all things.) Compare 3 Macc. 
ii. a, and Prayer ot Manasses, v. 2. 

who art fearful and strong, and rightcous, 
and merciful.| Literally, “the fearful, and 
strong, and righteous, and merciful one "— 
i.e. the only Being really possessed of those 
qualities. God is addressed as “ fearful ” (or 
“terrible”) by Daniel (ch. ix. 4), and Nehe- 
miah (ch. i. 5); as “righteous” by David 
(Ps. cxix. 137) and Ezra (ch. ix. 15); as 
“strong ” by Job (ix. 19) and again by David 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 8), and as “very merciful” by 
Manasseh (Prayer, v. 5). ‘The order of the 
epithets is that of moral climax. 

the only and gracious King. | Rather, “who 
alone art King and gracious.” 

25. The only giver of all things.] Or, 
“the only supplier of things needed.” The 
word used fxcorryis) designates the person 
who supplied whatever was necessary to put 
an author’s play upon the stage. 

the only just, almighty, and everlasting. 
Omnipotence and ete <4 existence (i.e. ting: 
ence without either beginning or end) are by 
common consent attributes which belong to 
God alone. Justice or righteousness is, in a 
certain qualified sense, predicable of ma 
(Job i. 1, 8; Ps. vii. 8; Ezek. xviii. 9; Matt 
i. 19); but in the truest and highest sense of 
God only. (See Matt. xix. 17: “There 3 
none good but one, that is, God.”) 

that deliverest Israel from all trouble.] 
Compare Ps. xxxiv. 17. 

and didst choose the fathers.| Literally, 
“and didst make the fathers [Thy] chosen 
ones.” ‘The true Israelites are called God's 
“elect” in Is. Ixv. 9, 15, 23, in a Spiritual, 
and not merely in a temporal, sense ; but here 
the election intended is probably the choice 
of Israel out of all the nations of the earth to 


v. 26—34.] 


26 Receive the sacrifice for thy 
whole people Israel, and preserve 
thine own portion, and sanctify it. 

27 Gather those together that are 
scattered from us, deliver them that 
serve among the heathen, look upon 
them that are despised and abhorred, 
and let the heathen know that thou 
art our God. 

28 Punish them that oppress us, 
and with pride do us wrong. 

29 Plant thy people again in thy 
holy place, ¢as Moses hath spoken. 

30 And the priests sung psalms of 
thanksgiving. 

31 Now when the sacrifice was 


be God's “ peculiar people” (Deut. xiv. a). 
The aorist marks a single act of choice. 


26. Recerve the sacrifice for thy whole 
people.| Compare Lev. ix. 15-18; Ezra vi 
17; Neh. x. 33, &c. 


preserve thine own portion.] “The Lord’s 
portion is His people ” (Deut. xxxii. 9)—that 
“‘ portion” of the world’s inhabitants which 
He chose and set apart for Himself. (Compare 
Add. Esth. xiii. 16; Ecclus. xvii. 17, xxiv. 12; 
3 Macc. vi. 3.) 


27. those... that are scattered from us.| 
Literally, “our dispersion” (rjy d:acmopay 
qyav)—the abstract for the concrete. Com- 
pare the Sept. translation of Ps. cxlvi. 2, and 
see also John vii. 35; Jas. i 13; 1 Pet: i. 1. 
The word came gradually to be used in a 
technical sense of the Jews di through- 
out the world. Jonathan’s prayer, so far, is 
not inappropriate to the supposed time and 
circumstances, since, though many had re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, a still greater number 
had remained behind (Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xi. 1, 
§ 3), and continued scattered among the 
nations. 


deliver them that serve.| The prayer now 
becomes inappropriate. Cyrus had given a 
general permission to leave their homes to all 
Israelites in any part of his dominions and 
return to Palestine (Ezrai. 3-4). Artaxerxes, 
in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, renewed 
ission (ib, vii. 13). No Israelites 
could, under these circumstances, be detained 
in slavery against their will in any part of the 
Persian Empire, and there is no reason to 
suppose that any had been carried beyond it. 
The remainder of the prayer is also pitched 
in too low a key to suit the time of the Return 
from the Captivity. . 


29. Plant thy people again.| Compare 
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consumed, Neemias commanded the 
water that was left to be poured on 
the great stones. 

32 When this was done, there was 
kindled a flame: but it was con- 
sumed by the light that shined from 
the altar. 

33 So when this matter was known, 
it was told the king of Persia, that 
in the place, where the priests that 
were led away had hid the fire, there 


appeared water, and that 'Neemias 1 Or tee 
had purified the sacrifices therewith. company. 


34 Then the king, inclosing the 
place, made it holy, after he had tried 
the matter. 


Ex. xv. 17; 2 Sam. vii. 10; Ps. xliv. 2, xxx. 
8, &c. 

as Moses hath spoken.| See Deut. xxx. 1-5, 
and compare Neh. i. 8, 9; Baruch ii. 28-34. 


30. And the priests sung psalms of thanks- 
giving.| Rather, “ And the priests pro- 
ceeded to sing the psalms.” When the 
prayer was ended, the priests followed on 
with the chanting of the usual psalms. Com- 
pare Ezra iii. 11; 1 Macc. iv. 24; and see 
the comment on the latter passage. Of course 
the psalms would be “ psalms of thanksgiving ;” 
but our author does not say so. 

$1. Neemias commanded the water that was 
left to be poured on the great stones.) The 
existing Greek text will in no way bear this 
meaning, since it has xaracyeiv, and not 
xaraxeiy. If we retain the reading of the 
MSS., we must translate—“ Nehemiah com- 
manded the water that was left to be confined 
by means of great stones;” literally, ‘ that 
great stones should confine it.” Our transla- 
tion follows the Vulgate, which has—“ Ex 
residua aqua jussit Neemias lapides majores 
profund:.” This involves the reading xurayeiv, 
and requires further the insertion of éri before 
Aldous. 

33. there i Sila evater.| Rather, “there 
had appeare 

Neemias.| Rather, “Neemias and those 
who were with him.” The idiom employed, 
which belongs to the best Greek, is a favourite 
one with the author. (See ch. x. 16, 25, 33; 
xi, 6; xii, 11, 14, 15, 365 xiii. 1, 23; xiv. 18; 
xv. I, 6, 25, 26, &c.) 

34. the king, inclosing the place, made it 
boly.| This 1s another indication that the 
whole story is a fable. A Persian king would 
have been very unlikely to have taken any 
notice of what would have seemed to him so 
small a matter as that related in the text. 
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35 And the king took many gifts, 
and bestowed thereof on those whom 
he would gratify. 

36 And Neemias called this thing 
Naphthar, which is as much as to 
say, a Cleansing: but many men call 
it Nephi. 

CHAPTER II. 

Shed (hs calewndio ae ark, and Ad lar, 
13. What Neemias and Fudas wrote 20 
What Fason wrote in five books: 25 and how 
those were abridged by the author of this book. 

[* is also found in the records, 

that Jeremy the prophet com- 


36. Neemias called this thing Naphthar, 
avbich is as much as to say, a cleansing.| ‘The 
MSS. vary between “ Nephthar,” “ Nephthai,” 
and “Nephtha.” No word at all near to 
any of these forms has the meaning of “a 
cleansing” in Hebrew. It has been conjec- 
tured that the original word used was nitbbar, 
which might perhaps have this meaning ; but 
more probably the etymology of the forger of 
the letter was at fault, and he gave a fanciful 
explanation of a word whose true meaning 
was unknown to him. ‘ Naphtha” was the 
name given by the Greeks to a form of mineral 
oil produced in many parts of Persia, which 
was highly inflammable ; and it is this Greek 
term which the author of the letter intended 
to use. Perhaps he mis-spelt it; or perhaps 
it was corrupted by the copyists, first into 
‘“‘Nephtha,” and then further into “ Neph- 
thar.” 

many men.| Rather, “most men.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THIRD PORTION OF THE SECOND LETTER 
(vv. 1-8). Asa sequel tothe story of the Holy 
Fire, the pretended writers of the letter give, 
professedly from certain records (amroy i) 
which they have consulted, an account of the 
doings of Jeremiah at the time of the Captivity : 
how he gave orders for the preservation of the 
fire (wv. 1), warned the captives against idola- 

(vw. 2), and concealed in a cave on the 
top of Mount Pisgah the ‘Tabernacle (!), the 
Ark of the Covenant, and the Altar of incense 
(wv. 3-5), where he declared that they would 
remain until the final restoration of Israel 
(vv. 6-8). 

1. It és also found in the records.) It 
is impossible to say what “records” are 
referred to, or whether the writer of the 
letter had really any documents in his posses- 
sion which contained the legends here set 
forth. Certainly the later Maccabean time 
was one in which “the unhistorical spirit 
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Lv. 35—4 


manded them that were carried away 


to take of the fire, “as it hath been *@: 


signified : 

2 And how that the prophet, hav- 
ing given them the law, charged 
them not to forget the command- 
ments of the Lord, and that they 
should not err in their minds, >when 
they see images of silver and gold, 
with their ornaments. 

3 And with other such speeches 
exhorted he them, that the law 
should not depart from their hearts. 

4 It was also contained in the 
same writing, that the prophet being 


grew rapidly and dangerously” (Ewald, 
‘Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 460); and, among 
the many apocryphal writings of the period, 
there may have been some which pretended to 
be “records” kept during the Captivity ; but 
the unlikelihood of such records having been 
kept in such a time of trouble is patent, and 
their presumed contents do not lend them 
any credit. 

Jeremy the poe commanded.| Jeremiah 
at the time of the Captivity was in no posi- 
tion to “command” anyone. He was shut 
up in the court of the prison Cer. XXXVili. 28), 
and was not released until after the Temple 
had been destroyed and the prisoners carried 
off (ib. xxxix. 8-14). 

as it bath been signified.| In ch. i. 19. 

2. bow that the prophet, having gi 
them the law, charged them, @'c.] Some 
formal sar of a copy of the law by 
Jeremiah to the captives, and some set ad- 
dress, seem to be intended. Butthe prophet 
himself tells us nothing of either. Nebuzar- 
adan, he says, took him in chains with the 
other prisoners to Ramah, and there struck 
off his chains; after which he sent him to 
Gedaliah at Mizpah (Jer. xl. 1-6), while the 
remainder of the captives proceeded on their 
way to Babylon. 


avben they see.) Rather, “when they should 
see ” 


images of silver and gold.| Literally, “ of 
gold and silver.” The Babylonian images 
were mainly of the former material. (See 
Dan. iil. 1, v. 4; Herod. i. 183; Diod. Sic. 
ii. 9, § 5, &c.) 

with their ornaments.| The Babylonian 
idols had in some instances gold crowns on 
their heads (Baruch vi.9). They were also 
clothed in rich garments (ibid. 11, 33, 58). 

4. It was also contained im the same 
writing.| The past tense—“it was”—is to 
be explained as a reference to the time when 
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v. 5—8.] 


warned of God, commanded the 
tabernacle and the ark to go with 


* Deut.32, him, as he went forth into ‘the 


mountain, where Moses climbed up, 
and saw the heritage of God. 

And when Jeremy came thither, 
he found an hollow cave, wherein he 
laid the tabernacle, and the ark, and 
the altar of incense, and so stopped 
the door. 

6 And some of those that followed 
him came to mark the way, but they 
could not find it. 


the pretended writers of the letter consulted 
the supposed writing. 


being warned of God.| Compare Matt. ii. 
12. The actual word used for “ warning” 
(yenpatiopos ) occurs in the Greek Scriptures 
only here and in Rom. xi. 4. It is, however, 
common in classical Greek. (See Polyb. 
XXVill. 14, § 10; 16, § 4; Lucian, “ Gall.” 
25; Diod. Sic. i. 70, 78, &c.) 


the tabernacle.) The “tabernacle” made 
by Moses, or its representative at the time, 
was removed from Gibeon to Jerusalem by 
Solomon (1 Kings viii. 4; 2 Chr. v. 5) on the 
occasion of his dedicating the Temple; but 
what was then done with it is not mentioned 
in Scripture. The forger of the letter evi- 
dently imagines that it was placed inside the 
Temple, and remained there until the capture 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. But the silence 
of Scripture makes this very improbable. 


to go with him.| Literally, “to follow 
him ”—i.e. “to be carried after him.” So 
ALlian says that the Choaspes water “ fol- 
lowed” Xerxes (‘ Var. Hist.’ xii. 40). By 
what right or power Jeremiah gave these 
orders, and got them executed, the author 
does not explain. 


the mountain where Moses climbed up.] See 
Deut. xxxiv. r.. This mount was probably 
made the hiding-place with some reference to 
the hidden sepulchre of Moses, which was in 
the vicinity (ib. wv. 6). 

the heritage of God.) J.e. the land of Ca- 
naan, which God had given to Israel for its 
inheritance (Gen. xil. 7; xlil. 15; xv. 7, &c.). 

5. an hollozy cave.| Literally, “a cave-like 
dwelling.” The place is so much a “ dwell- 
ing” that it has a * door.” 

the altar of incense.) See Ex. xxx. I-ro. 
It seems strange that this had not been men- 
tioned as carried forth from Jerusalem in 
uv. 4. Probably the leyend grew gradually. 
First, the tabernacle and the ark only were 
supposed to have been Indden; then, the 
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7 Which when Jeremy perceived, 
he blamed them, saying, As for that 
place, it shall be unknown until the 
time that God gather his people 
again together, and receive them unto 
mercy. 

8 Then shall the Lord shew them 
these things, and the glory of the 
Lord shall appear, and the cloud also, 
das it was shewed under Moses, and ¢ 
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Exod. 


. 4: 5° 
¢as when Solomon desired that thee, 


Kings 


place might be honourably sancti- * 


fied. 


golden altar, the most sacred thing in the 
Temple next to the ark, was added; finally, 
the list was increased by the addition of the 
table of shewbread, the golden candlestick, 
and the sacred utensils generally, as we find 
it in Syncellus (‘ Chronograph.’ p. 409). 


stopped the door.| Ie. “blocked it up,” so 
that it was no longer visible. 


6. to mark the way.| I.e. to set up some 
permanent marks by which it might be pos- 
sible to find the cavern again and recover 
the treasures. 


7. perceived.| Rather, “learnt.” 


he blamed them.| Not, as Scholz supposes, 
for carelessness in neglecting to put up the 
marks earlier, but for over-care in supposing 
them needed. God would bring the deposit 
to light without human aid, when the fitting 
time came. 


until the time that God gather his people 
again together.| After the return from the 
Captivity, the Israelites still looked forward to 
a further gathering in of their brethren from 
distant countries, and to a great increase in 
the population of Juda and Jerusalem. (See 
Zech. vili. 7, 8, x. 10; and compare the 
comment on ch. 1. 27.) 


8. the glory of the Lord shall appear, and 
the cloud also.| The expectation was of some 
such visible manifestation of the Divine Pre- 
sence as is recorded in Ex. xl. 34, 35, and 
2 Chr. v. 13, 143 1 Kings vill. 10, 11, when a 
luminous cloud, dazzling to beholders, filled 
the Holy Place, and “the glory of the Lord” 
was, in a Certain sense, revealed to the eyes 
of men. The expectation rested on passages 
in the prophets where “the glory of God” 
was promised to the second Temple in a 
spiritual sense (Is. lx. 1, 19; Hag. ii. 9 3 Zech. 
ii. 5). 

FOURTH PORTION OF THE SECOND LET- 
TER (vv. 9-12). The records said to have 
been consulted by the pretended writers of 
the letter are now declared to have contained 
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It was also declared, that he being 
71 Kings wise/offered the sacrificeof dedication, 
a, &c ae 
and of the finishing of the temple. 
¥ Lev. 10 And £as when Moses prayed 
*** unto the Lord, the fire came down 
from heaven, and consumed the sacri- 
*2 Chron. fices: even “so prayed Solomon also, 
and the fire came down from heaven, 
and consumed the burnt offerings. 


allusion to the two previous occasions on which 
fire had come down from heaven and con- 
sumed the sacrifices laid upon the altar of burnt 
offering—namely, that in the time of Moses, 
mentioned in Lev. ix. 24, and that in the time 
of Solomon, mentioned in 2 Chron. vii. 1, 
whereby an indication is given ot the purpose 
for which the holy fire was supposed to 
have been reserved by Jeremiah, as stated in 
v. I. 


9. It was also declared.| In the records, 
supposed to have been consulted by the 
writers of the letter. (See vv. 1 and 4.) 


that be being wise.j “He” is undoubtedly 
Solomon, the Hebrew ideal of human wisdom 
(1 Kings iii. 12; iv. 29-34). 

offered the sacrifice of dedication.| See 
1 Kings vill. 62; 2 Chr. vii. 1. The fact of 
the miraculous descent of fire from heaven on 
this occasion has been denied, on account of 
the silence concerning it maintained by the 
author of the First Book of Kings; but the 
denial involves the rejection of the authority 
of the Books of Chronicles, which are as 
integral a part of the sacred Volume as any 
other. 


10. as when Moses prayed... fire came 
down from heaven.| See Lev. ix. 24. Moses, 
however, is not said in Leviticus to have 
“ praved” for the descent of the fire. The 
fire fell as he was blessing the people. 


11. And Moses said, ¢'c.| No words re- 
sembling these are ascribed to Moses in the 
Old Testament; nor, if they had been, is the 
appositeness of their quotation in the present 
comnection very apparent. Perhaps some 
allusion to Lev. x. 16-20 1s intended. 


12. So Solomon kept those eight days.] 
That Solomon “kept eight days” was con- 
cluded from the mention of “the eighth day ” 
in 1 Kings vill. 66 and 2 Chr. vii. 8; but it is 
not quite clear that the Festival proper lasted 
more than seven days. No doubt, however, 
the eyxaiia of Judas Maccabeus was made 
an eight days’ festival with reference to the 
supposed duration of the Dedication feast of 
Solomon. 


FrFTH PORTION OF THE SECOND LETTER 
(vv. 13-10). The object of the pretended 


11 And ‘ Moses said, Because the ‘ler. 10 


sin offering was not to be eaten, it 
was consumed. 

12 So Solomon kept those eight 
days. 
13 The same things were also re- 
ported in the writings and commen- 
taries of Neemias ; and how he found- 


ing a library gathered together the 


writers in this section is directly practical. 
They make an offer, and they repeat their 
previous request. Judas Maccabeus, follow- 
ing the example of Nehemiah, has collected a 
number of the sacred writings of former 
times which had been lost during the recent 
troubles; if the Eeypee Jews wish, they 
can have a portion by sending persons to 
fetch them. In any case they will do well to 
keep the Dedication Festival. 


13. The same things were also reported.| 
Literally, “‘ They related also the same things.” 
The past tense is used,” as in wv. 4 and 9, 
with reference to the time when the writers 
of the letter were supposed to have consulted 
the document which they profess to quote. 


in the writings.| J.e. the “records” of 
v.1. The word Is nearly, though not quite, 
the same. 


and commentaries.| Rather, “and also in 
the commentaries.” The intention is to 
quote two entirely distinct works. The 
‘commentaries of Nehemiah ” cannot be the 
Book which has come down to us under his 
name, or even the original Book whereof that 
was a part, which comprised our present 
Book of Ezra, since no such statements as 
those of ch. ii. 1-12 are made in either of 
those works. The allusion is probably to aa 
apocryphal book, which did not long survive 
its composition. 

he founding a library.] ‘This is explained by 
what follows. Nehemiah, or Ezra and Nehe- 
miah in conjunction, took pains to collect 
together the various sacred writings of the 
Jews, additional to the Law, such as the 
Books of the Kings, those of the Prophets, 
and the writings ascribed to David ; to which 
they added a collection of the letters of the 
Persian kings respecting their offerings to the 
Temple. “This earliest tradition with re- 
spect to the agglomeration of the sacre 
Hebrew literature certainly indicates that tt 
was in Nehemiah’s time that the various 
documents of the past history of his race 
were united in one collection. . . It is evident 
from the terms of the description that ‘Nehe- 
miah’s Library’ was not co-extengive with 
any existing volume. It was not a formation 
of Divine oracles so much as a repository 0 


Vv. 14—18.] 


acts of the kings, and the prophets, 
and of David, and the epistles of the 
kings concerning the holy gifts. 
14 In like manner also Judas ga- 
thered together all those things that 
Or fe were lost by reason of the war we 
during the had, and they remain with us. 
15 Wherefore if ye have need 
thereof, send some to fetch them unto 
you. 
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16 Whereas we then “are about ch 1.18 
to celebrate the purification, we have 4 Gr. now 
written unto you, and ye shall do Go¢## | 
well, if a keep the same days. , 

17 'We hope also, that the God, Jad rtm 
that delivered all his people, and gave {777% 


them all an heritage, and the king- «x4 


dom, and the priesthood, and the and the’ 
sanctuary, hep 
d ‘wed he 
18 ‘As he promised in the law, ‘i sne. 


he promised in the law: for we hope in God that he will shortly, &c. 4 chet. ay 


whatever materials from whatever source 
might be useful for the future history of his 
people.” (Stanley, ‘ Lectures on the Jewish 
Church,’ vol. ill. pp. 139, 140.) 

the acts of the kings.| Under this desig- 
nation would be included the Books of 
Samuel, of Kings, and of Chronicles, if already 
written; perhaps even the Books of Joshua 
and Judges. 

and of David.| Rather, “andthe writings 
of David,” or “the writings ascribed to 
David,” by which the Psalms generally, so 
far as they extended at the time, but not the 
entire ‘ Hagiographa,’ would be meant. 


the epistles of the kings concerning the boly 
gifts.| The “ epistles” intended are probably 
those of the Persian kings Cyrus, Darius, 
and Artaxerxes, who are known to have made 
gifts to the Temple (Ezra i. 7-11; vi. 8, 9; 
vil. 1§, 19-22). We have a specimen of the 
kind of document in the “ copy of the letter 
that the king Artaxerxes gave unto Ezra the 
priest, the scribe” (ibid. vii. 11-26). The 
‘“‘ letter unto Asaph, the keeper of the king’s 
forest” (Neh. ii. 8), may have been included 
in the collection. 


14. In like manner also Judas.| “As 
Nehemiah,” says Dean Stanley, “had agglo- 
merated round the Law the works which 
had gradually taken form by his time, so 
Judas Maccabeus and his companions eagerly 
gathered round Nehemiah’s group of sacred 
literature the scattered remains which had 
escaped, like fragments of a wreck or sur- 
vivors of a battle, or ‘brands plucked from 
the fire,’ out of the ruin of the Syrian war.” 
(‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ vol. ti. 
PP. 338, 339.) 

that were lost.| This expression is some- 
what too strong. If they had been “lost,” 
Judas could not have collected them. The 
word used, d:amvemroxdra, means “that had 
fallen through” or “ fallen out of knowledge.” 
It is no doubt sometimes used of absolutely 
“lost” books (Phct. ‘ Bibliothec.’ p. 120, ed. 
Bekker), but cannot have that sense here. 


by reason of the war.| Or, “in the course 
of the war.” 


15. Wherefore if ye have need thereof, send, 
do'c.] This offer, even if a fact, and not a 
fiction, does not shew that the Palestinian 
Jews possessed a much larger number of 
sacred writings than the Egyptian ones 
(Grimm), but only that they regarded it as 
possible that they might possess some of 
which the Egyptian Jews had no copies. 


16. Whereas we then, ds’c.| Compare ch. i. 
18. To impress upon the Egyptian Jews the 
importance of keeping the Dedication Feast 
must be regarded as the principal object of 
this epistle, whether genuine or not. 


SIXTH AND LAST PORTION OF THE SE- 
COND LETTER (vv. 17, 18). The supposed 
writers conclude with the expression of a 
pious hope, that, as God has already done so 
much for them in the way of deliverance and 
restoration, He will shortly complete His work 
by bringing the whole nation together out of 
all lands under the sun into His “ holy place,” 
which is now cleansed from pollution. 


17. the God that delivered all his people.) 
The deliverance is that effected by Judas 
Maccabeus, when, after defeating the generals 
of Epiphanes, he “ recovered the Temple” 
(ch. x. 1) and ‘‘ cleansed” it, and restored 
the daily sacrifice and the regular course of 
worship. We need not perhaps be surprised 
if, in the first burst of exultation, the deliver- 
ance was spoken of as more complete than 
the course of after events shewed it to be. 

and gave them all an bheritage.]_ JI.e. re- 
stored the Holy Land to them as their inhe- 
ritance, after it had been taken from them by 
the Syrians. 

and the kingdom.| Though Judas never 
assumed the title or state of king, his position 
was that of an independent ruler, and he 
might be fairly considered to preside over a 
“kingdom.” He was in fact a king in all but 
the name. 

and the sanctuary.| Rather, “and the 
cleansing,” #.e. the purifying and sanctify- 
ing anew of the Temple. (See ch. x. 3, and 
compare 1 Macc. iv. 43-51.) 


18. As be promised in the law.] The 
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will shortly have mercy upon us, 
and gather us together out of every 
land under heaven into .the holy 
place: for he hath delivered us out 
of great troubles, and hath purified 
the place. / 

19 Nowas concerning Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and his brethren, and the 
purification of the great temple, and 
the dedication of the altar, 

20 And the wars against Antio- 


II. MACCABEES. II. 


[v. 19—22 


chus Epiphanes, and Eupator his 
son 
21 And ™the manifest signs that; 
came from heaven unto those that«..- 
behaved themselves manfully to theiré:.: 
honour for Judaism: so that, being 
but a few, they overcame the whole 
country, and chased barbarous multi- 
tudes, 

22 And recovered again the tem- 
ple renowned all the world over, and 


reference is probably to such ges as 
Deut. iv. 29-31, xxx. 3-10, where full restora- 
tion to God’s favour is promised upon a 
national repentance. 

into the holy place.) Compare ch. i. 29. 
The “holy place” is Judza, which Judas 
is viewed as having cleansed and purified at 
the same time with the Temple. 


§ 3. THE AUTHOR’Ss ACCOUNT OF THE 
SOURCE, AND PLAN, OF THE REMAINDER 
OF THE WORK. 

19-32. This “ prologue” or “ preface,” 
as it is generally called by commenta- 
tors, comprises: 1. An enumeration of the 
main contents (vv. 19-22); 2. A statement 
of the source from which they are taken 
(v. 23); and 3. A declaration of the objects 
had in view by the writer, and the plan pur- 
sued by him in the arrangement of his work 
(wv, 24-32). By the way, he notes that his 
task has been no easy one, but has involved 
much labour and trouble (wv. 26, 27). 


19. as concerning Judas Maccabeus.| In 
the preceding letter, the Jewish leader has 
been “ Judas” simply; now he is “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” or more literally “ Judas the 
Maccabean.” So also in ch. v. 27, and viii. 1. 
In the remainder of the Book he is “the 
Maccabean ” or “ Judas” indifferently. On 
the origin of the name, see the comment on 
1 Macc. ii. 4. 


and bis brethren.| Unlike the author of 
the First Book, the writer assumes a general 
knowledge of the history on the of his 
readers. He gives no formal list of the 
brothers, corresponding to that in 1 Macc. ii. 
a—5, but introduces them casually, when they 
have to play a part in the history, as well- 
known personages (ch. x, 22, 23). 
the purification of the great temple.| See 
ch. x. 5-7. The epithet “ t 4g dees 
by most of the MSS., and is scarcely appro- 
riate to the Temple, which was a small 
uilding. Elsewhere the writer calls the 
Temple “renowned” (v. 22), “holy” or 
“hallowed” (ch. xv. 18), and “most holy ” 


(ch. v. 15), but not “great.” Meyiorw 
(ch. xiv. 13 and 31) means “most noble,” 
not “ greatest.” 

the dedication of the altar.| See ch. &% 3 
and compare 1 Macc. iv. 47, §3. 


20. the wars against Antiochus Epiphants 
and Eupator.| The former are contained n 
chs, vii. and ix.; the latter in chs. x-xl 
Chs. xiv. and xv. treat of the war between 
Judas and Demetrius Soter. 


21. the manifest signs that came 
beaven.] These “manifest signs” (espe 
vet) are a marked characteristic of 2 Mac, 
and have been said to “ form the staple of the 
Book.” (Westcott in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the 
Bible,’ vol. it. p. 178.) The most remarkabk 
will be found in ch. ill. 24-29, 33, 34: 
V. 2-43 X. 29, 303 Xi. 6-113 xii. 23. 

for Judaism.) “Judaism” means her, 
and in ch. viii. 1, the Jewish religion. Its 
antithetical to ‘EAAnmopds (‘the Greek te 
ligion”) and dddAopudouds (“the Gentile 
religion”). The word occurs in the same 
sense in Gal. i. 13; Ignat. ‘Ep. ad Magnes. 
§ 10; vee Mart. ‘Resp. ad Orthodox. 
p- 2, and elsewhere. It belongs in this seus 
only to the later Hellenistic Greek. 


they overcame the whole country.) Rathet, 
“they plundered the whole country.” The 
writer refers in part to those expeditions 
which Judas made from time to time agains 
the Hellenising Jews, to punish them for thet 
ungodly conduct (1 Macc. ili. 5, 8; Vil. 24), 
in part to those which he conducted against 
the heathen who possessed much of the land 
(1 Macc. v. 21-51). 


and chased barbarous multitudes.) 
below, ch. viii. 6, 245 xX. 325 XL 115 XI 23, 
&c. The author retorts on the Greeks tie 
epithet of “barbarous,” habitually applied by | 
them to all nations but their own. 


22. the temple renowned all the world 
over.] Compare ch. iii. 12. Philo calls it 17 
mepionpdraroy Kai emipayéoraroy veey (‘Leg 
ad Cai.’ § 29). It does not appear to bare 
really attracted very much attention on the 


Vv. 23—28.] 


freed the city, and upheld the laws 
which were going down, the Lord 
being gracious unto them with all 
favour : 

23 All these things, I say, being 
declared by Jason of Cyrene in five 
books, we will assay to abridge in one 
volume. 

24 For considering the infinite 
number, and the difficulty which they 
find that desire to look into the 
narrations of the story, for the variety 
of the matter, 

25 We have been careful, that they 
that will read may have delight, and 
that they that are desirous to commit 
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to memory might have ease, and that 
all into whose hands it comes might 
have profit. 

26 Therefore to us, that have 
taken upon us this painful labour of 
abridging, it was not easy, but a 
matter of sweat and watching ; 

27 Even as it is no ease unto him 
that prepareth a banquet, and seeketh 
the benefit of others: yet 
pleasuring of many we will undertake ~e 
gladly this great pains ; 

28 Leaving to the author the exact 
handling of every particular, and 
labouring to follow the rules of an 
abridgement. 


part of the heathen nations, at any rate until 
its rebuilding by Herod the Great. The 
dimensions were small (Ezra vi. 3), and the 
ornamentation not very rich (Ewald, ‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. p. 113). 


JSreed the city.| Compare ch. x. 1. Some 
portion of the city was no doubt situated on 
the Temple hill, and passed into the hands of 
Judas with the Temple itself. But the “city 
of David,” as it was called (1 Macc. 3. 33) 
on the western hill, being commanded by the 
Acra, remained in the possession of the Syrians 
until it was taken by Simon (ib. xiii. 49-51; 
XIV. 36). 

the laws which were going down.| Rather, 
“which were about to be abolished” 
(1 Macc. i. 42-52; 2 Macc. vi. 1-9). If 
Kpiphanes had been allowed to have his way, 
the observance of the Mosaic Law would 
have wholly ceased. 


23. these things... being declared by Jason 
of Cyrene.) Jason of Cyrene is not otherwise 
known to us. He has been thought to be 
the same with the “ Jason, son of Eleazar,” 
mentioned in 1 Macc. vill. 17; but it is not 
at all probable that ¢4at Jason was a Cyrenzan. 
Cyrene under the Ptolemies belonged to 
Egypt, and the Cyrenzan Jews were a sort 
of offset from those of Alexandria, with whom 
they had constant intercourse. Professor 
Westcott regards the work of Jason as 
written at Alexandria (‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 
vol. il. p. 175). 

in five books.| ‘The “ five books” of Jason’s 
work are thought to have corresponded to five 
marked divisions in the epitomator’s narrative 
—the first at the end of ch. iii., the next at 
the close of ch. vii., the third between v7. 9 
and tro of ch. x., the fourth at the close of 
ch. xiil., and the fitth at the end of the first 
clause of v. 37 in ch. xv. 


24. considering the infinite number.| Rather, 
“considering the multiplicity of the num- 
bers.” ‘The writer alludes to the numerous 
dates, estimates of the numbers of armies, of 
the slain, and of prisoners taken, which are to 
be found in ordinary histories. These he re- 
gards as dull and uninteresting, and considers 
it to be the epitomator’s duty to eliminate. 


that desire to look into the narrations of the 
story.| Rather, ‘that desire to employ them- 
selves in historical narratives.” 


Sor the variety of the matter.| Rather, “the 
superabundance of the matter.” 


25. We have been careful.| Or, “it has 
been our aim.” ‘Three things have been 
specially considered—1. The gratification of 
the ordinary reader; 2. The ease and con- 
venience of those who might wish not merely 
to read, but to commit to memory; and 3. 
The general benefit of all into whose hands 
the book might come. The rarity and high 
price of manuscripts caused the practice of 
committing whole treatises to memory to be 
common in the ancient world. 


26. Therefore.| Rather, “And truly” 
(kai peév). 

a matter of ... watching.| Literally, “ of 
sleeplessness ”—i.e. of sitting up at night. 


27. him that prepareth a banquet.| The 
dpxirpixduwos or “ governor of a feast,” who 
had the preparation and direction of it, but 
was not the yiver. (See John ii. 10; Ecclus. 
XXXL. I, 2.) 

28. Leaving to the author.| Rather, “tothe 
historian.” It is the part of a historian 
to give all the facts (€xagra), and to set them 
forth with completeness and accuracy. An 
abbreviator must leave out many particulars, 
and be content, even with respect to such as he 
selects, to set them forth less fully and exactly. 
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29 For as the master builder of a 
new house must care for the whole 
building : but he that undertaketh to 
set it out, and paint it, must seek out 
fit things for the adorning thereof: 
even so [ think it is with us. 

30 To stand upon every point, 
and go over things at large, and to be 
curious in particulars, belongeth to 
the first author of the story : 

31 But to use brevity, and avoid 
much labouring of the work, is to be 
granted to him that will make an 
abridgement. 
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[v. 29—1. 


32 Here then will we begin the 
story : only adding thus much to that 
which hath been said, that it is a 
foolish thing to make a long prologue, 
and to be short in the story itself. 


CHAPTER III. 


1 Of the honour done to the temple by the kings 
of the Gentiles. 4 Simon uttereth what 
treasures are in the temple. 7 Heliodorus 
ts sent to take them away. 24 He is stricken 
of God, and healed at the prayer of Onias. 


N OW when the holy city was 
inhabited with all peace, and 


29. the whole building.| Literally, “the 
whole ground-plan;” but the writer probably 
intended to use the word in a wide sense. 


be that undertaketh to set it out.| Rather, 
“to adorn it by means of encaustio.” 
The writer seems here to claim, as within his 
province, the right of working up the mate- 
rials which he takes from Jason, of beautify- 
ing and adorning them. Encaustic was used 
by the Babylonians, Assyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans in the ornamentation of their houses. 
The exposed surface of bricks or tiles was 
covered with a glaze, on which patterns or 
figures were painted, and the painting was 
then fixed by being subjected to the heat of 
a furnace. The colours were thus “ burnt in.” 


so I think it is with us.) This combina- 
tion of the first person singular with the first 
person plural is curious. It looks like an 
accident. Elsewhere, through the whole of 
the preface, the first person plural only is 
used. At the close of the work, however 
(ch. xv. 37, 38), the first person singular recurs. 


30. To stand upon every point.| Rather, 
“to go into matters,” or “insist upon 
them.” 

and go over things at large.] Or “treat 
of all points.” 


and to be curious.} Or “elaborate.” 


31. to use brevity.] Literally, “to aim at 
brevity of expression.” Our author sometimes, 
though but seldom, does this. (See ch. xiii. 
18-26.) For the most part, he is wordy and 
elaborate, as in this quite unnecessarily long 
preface. He evidently wishes to be regarded 
as “a fine writer.” 

and avoid.) Literally, “beg off” or “excuse 
oneself from.” 

much labouring of the work. Rather, “ much 
elaboration of the history.” The author 
scems to reyard it as the epitomator’s task to 
take his facts from his author and add nothing 
to them, but to set them forth with all the 


baila artifices of which he is master. (See 
VU. 29. 

32. will we begin.] Literally, “let us 
begin.” 

only adding.]| 
added.” 

thus much.] Verses 19-31. 

that it is.) Rather, “for it is.” This is 
not the “ addition ” spoken of, but the reason 
for not adding anything more. 


CHAPTER III, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM B.C. 180 TO 
B.C. 161. 


PART I. 


§ 1. THE ATTEMPT OF HELIODORUS TO 
PLUNDER THE TEMPLE TREASURY, AND 
ITS FRUSTRATION. 


1-3. To increase the horror of his narra- 
tive by the force of contrast, the writer opens 
this section of his work with a brief but 
graphic picture of the deep peace which the 
proceedings of Heliodorus, and of those who 
incited him, disturbed. A good and pious 
king, Seleucus IV., held the Syrian crown, 
and shewed favour to the Jews, even going s0° 
far as to furnish from his own revenue the 
entire cost of the Temple sacrifices (v. 3). 
An excellent High Priest, Onias III., pre- 
sided over the Temple services (wv. 1). The 
people generally were zealous observers of the 
Law; and if any had the desire to cast aside 
its shackles, they were restrained by their 
fear of Onias, who was a stern repressor ot 
all attempts to escape from legal obligations 
(ibid.). 

1. the holy city.) Le. Jerusalem. (See 
ch. i. 12; and compare Is. xlviii. 2, Luv. 9: 
Dan. ix. 24; Neh. xi. 1, 18.) 


with all peace.| Neither danger nor dis- 
turbance threatening, either from without or 


Rather, “having only 


cir. 18) 


Ve 2—5. | 


the laws were kept very well, be- 


—— cause of the godliness of Onias the 


high priest, and his hatred of wicked- 
ness, 

2 It came to pass that even the 
kings themselves did honour the 
place, and magnify the temple with 
their best gifts ; 

3 Insomuch that Seleucus king of 
Asia of his own revenues bare all the 
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costs belonging to the service of the 
sacrifices. 

4 But one Simon of the tribe of 
Benjamin, who was made governor 
of the temple, fell out with the high 
priest about disorder in the city. 

5 And when he could not over- 
come QOnias, he gat him to Apol- 
lonius the son of Thraseas, who then 
was governor of Celosyriaand Phenice, 


from within. Jnterna/ peace is specially in- 
tended. 

and the laws were kept very well.| Rather, 
““while the laws were still observed most 
excellently.” There is an allusion to the 
subsequent coming ofa time when the Mosaic 
law was transgressed and forsaken, and strange 
laws set up and followed. (See 1 Macc. 1. 
15, 42-49.) 

Onias the high priest.| The “ Onias” in- 
tended was the third of the name. He was 
the son and successor of Simon II., and the 
grandson of Onias Il. He held the office of 
High Priest from B.C. 198 to B.c. 175. On 
the excellency of his character, see ch. iv. 2 
and xv. 12. 


2. the kings themselves.| Ie. the Syrian 
monarchs, Antiochus the Great, and his son, 
the Seleucus of v. 3. 


did... magnify the temple with their best 
gifts.| As the Ptolemies had done before 
them. (See Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xi. 2, § 5; 
‘Contr. Ap.’ ii. 5.) 

3. Seleucus king of Asia.| Seleucus IV. 
(Philopator) was the son of Antiochus the 
Great, and succeeded him on the throne in 
B.c. 187. He was a weak prince, and reigned 
only eleven years, from B.C. 187 to B.C. 176. 
It is within this space that the events recorded 
in the present chapter must be placed. On 
the title “king of Asia,” see the comment 
upon 1 Macc. viii. 6. 


bare all the costs belonging to the service of 
the sacrifices.| This was the customary form 
which royal bounty took, when it was ex- 
tended toatemple. Darius Hystaspis assigned 
revenues for the purpose of furnishing the 
Jewish sacrifices in B.C. 519 (Ezra vi. 9), and 
Artaxerxes Mnemon in B.c. 457 (ib. vii. 20- 
23). Demetrius I. offered to do the same in 
B.C. 152 (1 Macc. x. 39). 


4-7. The circumstances which led to the 
attempt of Heliodorus are now related with 
extreme brevity: ‘One Simon, of the tribe of 
Benjamin,” who held the office of governor 
of the Temple, quarrelled with Onias, the 
High Priest, on the subject of certain infrac- 
tions of the Law which were going on in 
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Jerusalem, which Simon desired to shield and 
Onias to punish. As Onias would not yield, 
Simon, in revenge, suggested to Apollonius, 
governor of Ccelesyria and Phoenicia, the ad- 
vantage that it would be to the king to seize 
the Temple treasures. Apollonius communi- 
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cated the suggestion to Seleucus, with the. 


result that Heliodorus was selected to effect 
the seizure. 


4. governor of the temple.) The exact 
nature of this office is uncertain. Ewald says 
that Simon, “under the honourable desig- 
nation of overseer, was charged with provid- 
ing the various supplies for the Temple, and 
hence had great influence on the prices of 
corn and other necessaries of life in Jerusalem.” 
(‘Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 292.) Others 
suppose him to have been the Temple treasurer 
(yafopuAak, Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xx. 8, § 11), 
or the “captain of the Temple” (Acts iv. 1, 
v. 24); but this last-named office did not 
exist till Roman times. Possibly, as Calmet 
thinks, he was the surveyor who had charge 
of the Temple buildings. 

Sell out with the high priest about disorder. | 
Rather, “about transgressions ofthe Law” 
(mapavopia). The Hellenising spirit was just 
beginning to shew itself, and the opposition 
between the Hellenists and the Chasidim or 
“pious” to break forth. Onias, naturally, 
was on the side of the latter; Simon under- 
took the patronage of the former. 


5. Apollonius the son of Thraseas.| Rather, 
“the son of Thrassus.” It has been pro- 
posed to identify this person either with the 
Apollonius of 1 Macc. ili, 10-12, Judas 
Maccabeus’ first antagonist, who was com- 
mandant of Samaria about nine years later, 
according to Josephus (‘A. J.’ xii. 7, § 1), or 
with the Apollonius of Polybius (xxxi. 21, § 2), 
who is said to have had great influence with 
Seleucus IV., and who after the accession of 
Epiphanes betook himself to Miletus(Grimm). 
But there are no sufficient grounds for either 
identification. 

governor of Celosyria and Phenice.| “Celo- 
syria” is a wrong form, and should be cor- 
rected into “Ccelesyria,” wherever it is 
found. ‘H xoiAy Supia was (strictly speaking) 
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6 And told him that the treasury 
in Jerusalem was full of infinite sums 
of money, so that the multitude of 
their riches, which did not pertain to 
the account of the sacrifices, was in- 
numerable, and that it was possible 
to bring all into the king’s hand. 

7 Now when Apollonius came 
to the king, and had shewed him 
of the money whereof he was told, 
the king chose out Heliodorus his 
treasurer, and sent him with a com- 
mandment to bring him the foresaid 
money. 

8 So forthwith Heliodorus took 
his journey, under a colour of visit- 


the deep valley between Libanus and Anti- 
libanus, which formed the bulk of the Syrian 
territory. The term was used, however, more 
generally, of the whole of Southern Syria. 


6. the treasury in Jerusalem.] The Temple 
treasury seems to have grown up out of the 
“chambers for the treasures” (Neh. xii. 44), 
in which were stored the tithes and offerings 
of the faithful (2 Chr. xxxi. 11, 12; Neh. xiii. 
§, 12, 13), which were chiefly paid in kind. 
As time went on, the gifts of princes and of 
private individuals, in gold and silver vessels 
and in specie, were added to the other de- 
posits; and ultimately private individuals, 
such as widows and orphans, or even wealthy 
men, who wanted to put their money in a 
sure place, were allowed to lay it up in the 
Temple treasury, as in a bank, from which 
they could draw it intheir need. It was thus 
especially that the vast quantity of wealth in 
the treasury of the Temple at Jerusalem had 
been accumulated, and that it had reached an 
amount which naturally attracted the cupidity 
of public personages. 


full of infinite sums of money.] Literally, 
“ of untold sums.” 


which did not pertain, @o’c.) T.e. “ besides 
what had reference to the Temple service, 
the support of the priests, and other similar 
objects.” 

avas innumerable.| The reading of most 
MSS. is the opposite of this—‘‘ was nume- 
rable;” but it is absolutely necessary to 
make the correction (of évapi@pnrov into 
avapiOpnytov) Which produces the sense given 
by our translators. The Alexandrian and 
nine other MSS. have the true reading. 


it was possible to bring all into the king’s 
band.| Literally, “it was possible that all 
this should fall into the king’s power.” 
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[v. 6—11. 


ing the cities of Celosyria and Phe- 
nice, but indeed to fulfil the king’s 


purpose. 

g And when he was come to Je- 
rusalem, and had been courteously 
received of the high priest of the 
city, he told him what intelligence 
was given of the money, and declared 
wherefore he came, and asked if these 
things were so indeed. 

10 Then the high priest told him 
that there was such money laid up 
for the relief of widows and fatherless 
children : 

11 And that some of it belonged 
to Hircanus son of Tobias, a man of 


7. Heliodorus his treasurer.| Rather, “ his 
chief minister” (réy emi ray apayparov). 
Heliodorus is mentioned as one of the cour- 
tiers of Seleucus by Appian (‘ Syriac.’ § 45). 
He ultimately murdered his master, 
seized the throne, which he occupied for a 
short space. 


8-22. Heliodorus at first clokes his design, 
but, in a conference with the High Priest, 
reveals it and appoints a day for carrying it 
out. The grief and horror of all classes, and 
their appeals to God to prevent the sacrilege, 
are graphically described. 


8. under a colour, ve If Heliodorus 
had avowed the object of his journey, the 
news might have preceded his arrival at 
Jerusalem, and the treasures might have been 
removed and concealed. 


9. what intelligence was given of the 
money.| J.e. what information concerning it 
had been given by Simon to Apollonius (supra, 
v. 6). 


10. Then the high priest told bim.] Rather, 
“she wed him.” ; 


that there was such money laid up for the 
relief of widows, d’e.] Literally, “that the 
money consisted of the deposits of widows 
and orphans.” It had been laid up in the 
Temple treasury for bettersecurity by them or 
their guardians. In the absence of secular 
banks of deposit, temples were not unfrequently 
made a substitute for them in ancient times. 
Of course, no interest was allowed; but the 
depositors were entitled to withdraw their 
deposits at any moment. 


11. Hircanus son of Tobias.) Rather, 
“Hyrcanus.” Josephus makes Hyrcanus 
the grandson of Tobias, and the son of a 
certain Joseph, who grew rich by farming 
the revenues of Palestine under the Egyptian 


r. 387. 


Vv. 12—15.] 


reat dignity, and not as that wicked 

imon had misinformed: the sum 
whereof in all was four hundred ta- 
lents of silver, and two hundred of 
gold : 

12 And that it was altogether im- 
possible that such wrongs should be 
done unto them, that had committed 
it to the holiness of the place, and to 
the majesty and inviolable sanctity of 
thetemple, honouredover all the world. 

13 But Heliodorus, because of the 
king’s commandment given him, said, 


government. Joseph’s mother was a sister 
of Onias II., the High Priest. H us was 
his father’s favourite son, and e his 
representative at the Egyptian court, where 
he ingratiated himself with the monarch, and 
was made, like his father, a collector of the 
revenue. ‘The jealousy of his brothers, who 
were at open feud with him, forced him after 
a time to withdraw himself into the country 
east of the Jordan, where he built himself a 
castle near Heshbon, and amassed consider- 
able wealth, partly by collecting the taxes, 
partly by plundering the wild Arabs of the 
vicinity. Ultimately, in the reign of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, fearing that he would be 
attacked and punished for his irregular pro- 
ceedings, he committed suicide. (Joseph. 
‘A.J.’ xii. 4, § 2-11.) His name is thought 
to remain in the modern Arak-el-Emir, the 
present appellation of the castle where he 
spent the latter portion of his life. (Stanley, 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. 
P- 247.) 

not as that wicked Simon bad misinformed.] 
Simon had represented the whole as public 
money, whereas the greater part, or at any 
rate a great part, was private; belonging 
either to Hyrcanus, or to the widows and 
orphans, 

the sum... four hundred talents of silver. 
and two bundred of gold.) Four hundred 
silver talents would be equal to about 96,o00/. 
of our money. Two hundred gold talents, 
taking pe at fifteen times the value of silver, 
would ual to 720,000/. Thus the total 
value would be about 816,o00o/, When 
Pompey entered the Temple, the treasury 
contained no more than 3000 silver talents, 
worth 480,o00/. (See Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xiv. 
4y § 4.) 

12. # was altogether impossible.] I. it 
was 80 monstrous an iniquity as to seem to 
him morally impossible. 

that bad committed it.| Rather, “that had 
trusted.” 
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That in any wise it must be brought 
into the king’s treasury. 

14 So at the day which he ap- 
pointed he entered in to order this 
matter: wherefore there was no 
small agony throughout the whole 
city. 

15 But the priests, prostrating 
themselves before the altar in their 
priests’ vestments, called unto hea- 


ven upon him that ¢* made a law cone ¢ Exod. 
cerning things given to be kept, that ** ” &* 


they should safely be preserved for 


the temple honoured over all the world.| 
See the comment on ch. ii. 33. 


14. at the day .. . appointed be entered in.| 
Rather, “he was about to enter in.” The 
imperfect tense is used here, and in in 
verse 23, in the sense from which it derives 
its name, of an act contemplated but not 
accomplished. (Compare Herod. i. 68: 
’EptoOovro swap’ ovx éxdcddvros Tiy abvAny.) 


there was no small agony throughout the 
avhole city.) Dean Stanley calls the descrip- 
tion which follows “a gh ap representation 
of what must have been the general aspect of 
a panic in Jerusalem” (‘ Lectures,’ vol. iii. 
p. 287). ‘The priests,” he continues, “ in 
their official costume are prostrate before the 
altar. The High Priest is in such ‘an inward 
agony of mind that whoso had looked at his 
countenance and changing colour, it would 
have wounded his heart.’ e Temple courts 
are crowded with supplicants; the matrons, 
with bare bosoms, running franctically through 
the streets; the maidens, unable to break 
their seclusion, yet peering over walls, and 
through windows, and at every door to catch 
the news; the pitiless officer bent on dis- 


charging his mission.” 


15. before the altar.] Probably, the altar 
of burnt offering in the court directly in front 
of the Temple, where they would be con- 
spicuous to all. 


in their priests’ vestments.] See Ex. xxviii. 
40. Vestments of fine white linen, with em- 
broidered girdles, and white linen caps or 
turbans upon their heads. 

called unto beaven.| Compare 1 Mace. 
ill, 50; ix. 46. 

that they should be safely preserved.| Rather, 
“that he would safely preserve them.” 
The clause expresses the matter of the priests’ 

, not the object of the law which God 
given. 
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such as had committed them to be 
kept. 

16 Then whoso had looked the 
high priest in the face, it would have 
wounded his heart: for his counte- 
nance and the changing of his colour 
declared the inward agony of his 
mind. 

17 For the man was so compassed 
with fear and horror of the body, 
that it was manifest to them that 
looked upon him, what sorrow he 
had now in his heart. 

18 Others ran flocking out of their 
houses 'to the general supplication, 
because the place was like to come 
into contempt. 

Ig And the women, girt with 
sackcloth under their breasts, abound- 


18. Others ran flocking ... to the general 
supplication.| Rather, “to a general suppli- 
cation.” It is not implied that any order 
had been issued for the people to assemble ; 
rather, there was a general instinctive rush of 
all classes from their houses to the Temple 
for the purpose of supplicating God. By the 
universality of the instinct, the supplication 
became a “ general ” one. 


the place.|  T.e. “the temple.” 
v. 2. 


Compare 


19. the women (i.e. the married women) 
girt with sackcloth under their breasts.| Le. 
with breasts bare, and clad below the breast 
with a robe or gown of sackcloth. (Compare 
1 Macc. il. 14; ill. 47.) 

the virgins that were kept in.] | Compare 
3 Macc. 1.18. The old freedom had been 
laid aside, and the Jewish maidens, reduced 
to the general Asiatic level, were kept within 
doors, and, as much as possible, in the female 
apartments. (See Philo, ‘ De spec. Leg.,’ § 31.) 


to the gates.| Ie. the doors of their re- 
spective mansions. 


the walls.|  Scarcely the town walls. 
Rather, the walls of gardens; or, perhaps, 
the parapets round the roofs of houses. 


the windows.| See Judg. v. 28; 2 Sam. 
vi. 16; 2 Kings ix. 30. Windows, guarded 
by a lattice, often gave upon the street, and 
furnished convenient posts of observation for 
those who wished to sce without being seen. 


21. the falling down of the multitude. Le. 
their prostration in prayer. 


the fear of the high priest.| Rather, “the 
suspense,” or “ strained expectation.” 


Il. MACCABEES. III. 


[v. 16—24. 


ed in the streets, and the virgins that 
were kept in ran, some to the gates, 
and some to the walls, and others 
looked out of the windows. 

20 And all, holding their hands 
toward heaven, made supplication. 

21 Then it would have pitied a 
man to see the falling down of the 


multitude of all sorts, and the "fear of 1 Gr. ex 
peciativa. 


the high priest, being in such an 
agony. 

22 They then called upon the Al- 
many Lord to keep the things com- 
mitted of trust safe and sure for those 
that had committed them. 

23 Nevertheless Heliodorus exe- 
cuted that which was decreed. 

24. Now as he was there present 
himself with his guard about the 


22. They... called upon the Almighty Lord.| 
Most of the MSS. and versions have “ the 
Almighty God.” With the prayer itself, 
compare wv. 15. 

23-34. The sounds and sights which sur- 
rounded him did not deter Heliodorus from 
his purpose. Epiphanes had laid his com- 
mands upon him to bring the money into his 
treasury (vv. 7, 13); and it would have been 
incurring a great risk to disobey his orders. 
Heliodorus therefore proceeded to accomplish 
his task. But, according to our author, at 
this point opposition manifested itself. A 
warrior in golden armour, mounted upon a 
fierce horse, suddenly appeared within the 
Temple precinct bearing down upon the Syrian 
minister; the horse struck at him with his 
fore feet, while two footmen, standing one on 
either side of him, scourged the rash intruder 
with many stripes. Heliodorus fell to the 
ground dazed and powerless, and was borne 
off in a litter, after the High Priest had offered 
sacrifice for him, and entreated God to spare 
his life. The writer regards the whole scene 
as miraculous; but he admits that there 
were some who traced in it the contriving 
hand of Onias, and believed the ghostly 
warriors to have been ordinary men, who, 
at the instigation of the High Priest, had 
terrified and chastised the king’s emissary 
(ch. iv. 1). 

23. Heliodorus executed.} Rather, “pro- 


ceeded to carry out.” (See the comment 
on v. 14.) 


24. with his guard.| That he had come 
with a considerable armed force, in case he 
should meet with resistance, is apparent also 
from vv. 28 and 35. 


V. 25—30. ] 


treasury, the 'Lord of spirits, and the 
’ Prince of all power, caused a great 


pps °r* apparition, so that all that presumed 
Jatkers. to come in with him were astonished 


at the power of God, and fainted, 
and were sore afraid. 

25 For there appeared unto them 
an horse with a terrible rider upon 
him, and adorned with a very fair 
covering, and he ran fiercely, and 
smote at Heliodorus with his fore- 
feet, and it seemed that he that sat 
upon the horse had complete harness 
of gold. 

26 Moreover two other young men 
appeared before him, notable in 
strength, excellent in beauty, and 
comely in apparel, who stood by him 
on either side, and scourged him con- 
tinually, and gave him many sore 
stripes. 
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27 And Heliodorus fell suddenly 
unto the ground, and was compassed 
with great darkness: but they that 
were with him took him up, and put 
him into a litter. 

28 Thus him, that lately came 
with a great train and with all his 
guard into the said treasury, they 
carried out, being unable to help 
himself with his weapons: and mani- 
festly they acknowledged the power 
of God : 

29 For he by the hand of God was 
cast down, and lay speechless with- 
out all hope of life. 

30 But they praised the Lord, that 
had miraculously honoured his own 
place: for the temple, which a little 
afore was full of fear and trouble, 
when the Almighty Lord appeared, 
was filled with joy and gladness. 


about the treasury.| Rather, “at the 
treasury”—probably at the door, about to 
enter. 


the Lord of spirits.| So the Alexandrian 
Septuagint, the Syriac, and several MSS.; 
but the Vatican Codex and the MSS. generally 
have “the Lord of our fathers.’ ‘The ordi- 
nary expression is “the Lord God of our 
fathers” (Ex. ii. 13, 15, 16; iv. 5;—Deut. 1. 
113 lv. 13 xii. 1, &c.). 

caused a great apparition.| On the fond- 
ness of the author for “apparitions ” see the 
comment on ch. il. 21. 


that presumed.| Rather, “that had pre- 
sumed.” 


25. he... smote at Heliodorus with his fore 
feet.| Herodotus tells of a horse which was 
trained, on approaching an enemy, to rear 
up and attack him with his fore feet and teeth 
(v. 111). The owner of the animal was 
a Persian. 


be that sat upon the horse had complete harness 
of gold.| So the angelic horseman in ch. xi. 8. 
Those in ch. x. 29 have “golden bridles.” 
Masistius, the commander of the Persian 
cavalry at the battle of Platza, wore a cuirass 
which was made of golden scales (Herod. 
1X. 22). 


26. tao other young men appeared before 
bim.| Te. “ were seen in front of the rider.” 


27. Heltodorus fell suddenly unto the ground.| 
It is not said that he was cast on the ground 
by the horseman, much less that he was 
“trampled under foot” (Stanley) ; but rather 


that he fell fainting under the blows of the 
scourgers, and lost consciousness. 


put him into a hitter.] Litters were used 
by the Egyptians from a very early date, and 
are represented in the painted ornamentation 
of the tombs (Rosellini, ‘Mon. Civili,’ pl. 
xcill, 2), They were slung on poles, and 
carried on the shoulders of slaves. From 
the Egyptians they passed to their Persian 
conquerors, who used them even in their 
warlike expeditions (Herod. vii. 41), 

28. with a great train.| Rather, “ with 
many horsemen.” 


unable to help himself with bis weapons.) 
There is no mention of “weapons.” The 
statement is that he was “quite unable to 
help himself,’—“ altogether helpless,” as we 
should now say. 


manifestly they acknowledged the power of 
God.| His bearers, some of his own heathen 
attendants, were so impressed by what they 
had seen that they openly acknowledged what 
had been done to have been effected by the 
power of God. 


29. by the hand of God.| Rather, “ by the 
might of God.” 


30. when the Almighty Lord appeared.] 
It is not meant to identify the angelic appari- 
tion of v. 25 with God himself, as some have 
supposed. Any surprising occurrence was 
reyarded by the later Jews as a Divine mani- 
festation (éemaverca) or revelation of the 
presence of God—even a timely and unex- 
pected shower of rain. (See Joseph. ‘A. J.’ 


eos € , 
xvii. 8, § 6: “O Oeds mapovoiay édeixvve 
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31 Then straightways certain of 


22" Heliodorus’ friends prayed Onias, 


that he would call upon the most 
High to grant him his life, who lay 
ready to give up the ghost. 

32 So the high priest, suspecting 
lest the king should misconceive that 
some treachery had been done to 
Heliodorus by the Jews, offered a 
sacrifice for the health of the man. 

33 Now as the high priest was 
making an atonement, the same 
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[v. 31—35. 


young men in the same clothing ap- Bc. 
peared and stood beside Heliodorus, “*" 
saying, Give Onias the high priest 
great thanks, insomuch as for his 
sake the Lord hath granted thee 
life : 

34 And seeing that thou hast been 
scourged from heaven, declare unto 
all men the mighty power of God. 
And when they had spoken these 
words, they appeared no more. 


35 So Heliodorus, after he had 


4 > a é ¢ o 5 
thy avrov Ilerpwevio . . . 6 Tlerpaos d€ 
karemémAnkro, 6p@v evapyas tov Oeov 

Ul . 
mohAny aroonunvavra Thy emipavetay.) 


81. the most High.| The heathen could 
recognise Jehovah as “ the most High,” either 
identifying Him with their own chief Deity— 
Bel, or Merodach, or Ormazd, or Zeus, as 
the case might be—or regarding Him as the 
“vod of the land,” and so as “most High” 
within His own jurisdiction. Nebuchadnezzar 
had given the title to the god of the Jews 
more than once (Dan. iil. 26; iv. 2, 34); 
Darius the Mede had called Him “ the living 
God” (ib. vi. 20, 26); Cyrus, “the God” 
(ha-elobim); Darius Hystaspis, “the God of 
heaven” (Ezra vi. 9, 10); Artaxerxes, the 
same (ib. vii. 21, 23). Acknowledgments of 
this kind involved no change of religion, and 
were readily enough made, when there was 
anything to gain by making them. 

to grant him his life.| Rather, “and 
thus give life to him who,” &c. Onias is 
viewed as giving the life which he prays God 
to spare. 


who lay ready to give up the ghost.] 
Literally, “who lay at the last gasp.” 


32. suspecting lest the king should miscon- 
ceive that some treachery had been done to 
Heliodorus.| This is probably the true ex- 
planation of the whole occurrence recorded. 
As it was certainly not in the designs of 
Providence to preserve the Temple treasures 
from the cupidity of the Syrian kings (1 Macc. 
i. 21-23), we cannot, with the author of the 
Book, suppose a real miracle to have been 
wrought. Neither can we imagine the story 
to have taken the full and substantial shape 
which it wears in this chapter without some 
solid foundation. Heltodorus must have 
made the attempt recorded ; and Heliodorus 
must have been batiled. ‘The question is, 
what bailed him? Probably, arrangements 
made, with the connivance of the High 
Priest, to impose upon his credulity by ap- 
pearances which he might think supernatural, 
and before which he might therefore yield. 


Compare the arrangements by which the 
Delphian priests succeeded in preserving the 
treasures of their temple from Xerxes in 
B.C. 480 (Herod. viii. 37-39), and again from 
the Gauls in B.c. 279 (Pausan. x. 23). Onias 
might well fear lest the true nature of the 
obstacles to which Heliodorus yielded should 
become known. 


33. as the high priest was making an 
atonement.| Rather, “the propitiation” 
(rov ihacpov)—i.e. as he was offering the 
sacrifice which was to expiate Heliodorus’s 
crime. 


appeared.| Rather, “appeared a second 
time” (madwy). 


34. seeing that thou bast been scourged from 
heaven.) ‘The Vatican and _ several other 
MSS. have in’ avrov, “ by him,” instead of 
é£ ovpavoi, “ from heaven;” while the Synan 
and Vulgate versions have “by God.” ‘Yr’ 
avrov is probably the true reading, God being 
intended, not however as the actual scourger, 
but as the originator of the punishment, which 
angel hands carried out. (See the comment 
On v. 30.) 


they appeared no more.| Rather, “they 
disappeared from sight.” These later details 
are most probably embellishments—perhaps 
“ encaustics ” of the epitomator (ch. iL 29). 


35-40. Sequel of the story. Helio- 
dorus, having offered sacrifice and given 
thanks to God, returns to Antioch, and de- 
clares to all what has happened to him. On 
being asked by Seleucus what sort of person 
he would recommend to be sent to Jerusalem 
on an errand similar to his own, he advises 
the king to select an enemy or a traitor 
(2. 38), since whoever goes will be sure to 
suffer pretty severely, even if he escape with 
his life. 


35. Heliodorus, after be had offered sacrifice] 
It was open to any one, whether Jew or 
heathen, to offer sacrifice in the Jewish 
temple. The offerer brought the sacrifice 
and laid his hand on its head, thus identifying 


v. 36—1.] 


offered sacrifice unto the Lord, and 


-—" made great vows unto him that had 


saved his life, and saluted Onias, 
returned with his host to the king. 

36 Then testified he to all men 
the works of the great God, which 
he had seen with his eyes. 

37 And when the king asked He- 
liodorus, who might be a fit man to 
be sent yet once again to Jerusalem, 
he said, 

38 If thou hast any enemy or 
traitor, send him thither, and thou 
shalt receive him well scourged, if he 
escape with his life : for in that place, 
no doubt, there is an especial power 
of God. 

39 For he that dwelleth in heaven 
hath his eye on that place, and de- 
fendeth it; and he beateth and de- 


himself with his offering. Originally he slew 
it (Lev. i. 5, 113 ili. 2, 8, 24, &c.); but ulti- 
mately the Levites undertook that office (2 
Chr. xxx. 17; xxxv. 6). The blood was then 
taken by the priests and poured upon the 
altar. Either the whole victim, or certain 
parts of it, were also burnt by the priests 
upon the altar. Thus both the layman and 
the priest might be said, in dirferent senses, 
to “offer” the sacrifice. 


made great vows.| The words evtyecOa 
and evyai are used indifferently of prayer, 
praise, vows proper, and thanksgiving. Here 
the offering of praise and thanksgiving would 
seem to be intended. 


saluted Onias.| Rather, “held friendly 
converse with Onias.” Compare ch. xiii. 
24. 

avith his host.| See the comment on wv. 24. 


36. the works... which he had seen with 
his eyes.| Heliodorus did not consider that 
he had had a vision. The beings whom he 
regarded as supernatural had yet been seen 
by his natural eyes. 


37. who might be a fit man.) Rather, 
“what sort of aman would be a fitting one 
to send.” Seleucus did not ask him to desig- 
nate the individual. 

38. traitor.| Literally, “plotter against 
thy government.” This was what Helio- 
dorus himself became soon afterwards (Ap- 
pian, ‘Syriac.’ § 46). 

if he escape.| Rather, “even if he escape” 
(€civ wep Kai). 


40. the keeping of the treasury.) Le. the 
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stroyeth them that come to hurt 
it. 

40 And the things concerning He- 
liodorus, and the keeping of the 
treasury, fell out on this sort. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 Simon slandereth Onias. 7 Fason, by cor- 
rupling the king, obtaineth the office of the 
high priest. 24 Menelaus getteth the same 
Jrom Fason by the like corruption. 34 An- 
dronicus traitorously murdereth Onias. 36 
The king being informed thereof, causeth An- 
dronicus to be put to death. 39 The wicked- 
ness of Lysimachus, by the instigation of 
Menelaus. 
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HIS Simon now, “of whom we ci. 187. 
spake afore, having been a be- **h-3- + 


wrayer of the money, and of his 
country, slandered Onias, as if he 
had terrified Heliodorus, and been 
the worker of these evils. 


watch and ward kept over the Temple 
treasury by angelic beings, which the story 
illustrates. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PART II. 


§ 1. FURTHER TROUBLES CAUSED BY SIMON 
IN JERUSALEM. 


1-6. On the return of Heliodorus to An- 
tioch empty-handed, Simon was not slow to 
suggest that Onias had been at the bottom of 
the pretended miracles by which Heliodorus 
had allowed himself to terrified. Onias 
was, he said, a “plotter against the govern- 
ment,” and ought to be punished as such. 
At the same time his faction committed 
murders in Jerusalem, and he was known to 
be upheld in his opposition to Onias by the 
Apollonius to whom he had applied in the 
first instance (ch. iti, 5), the governor of 
Caclesyria and Phoenicia. Under these cir- 
cumstances the High Priest felt it incumbent 
on him to proceed to the Court, to defend 
his own conduct and induce Seleucus to put 
a stop to Simon’s insolence. 


1. a bewrayer of the money and of his 
country.| See ch. iit. 4-7. In betraying the 
secret of the richness of the Temple treasury, 
he had been a betrayer of the interests of his 
country. 


slandered Onias.| Literally, “spake evil 
of Onias.” 


as if he had terrified Heliodorus.| Rather, 
“that it was he who had terrihed Helio- 
dorus.” (See the comment on ch. ili. 32.) 
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2 Thus was he bold to call him a 


—— traitor, that had deserved well of the 


city, and tendered his own nation, 
and was so zealous of the laws. 

3 But when their hatred went so 
far, that by one of Simon’s faction 
murders were committed, 

4 Onias seeing the danger of this 
contention, and that Apollonius, as 
being the governor of Celosyria and 
Phenice, did rage, and increase Si- 
mon’s malice, 


The accusation, no doubt, was that Onias had 
contrived the whole business. 


2. Thus was he bold to call him a traitor. 
Literally, “a plotter against the government. 
The words are the same as those used by 
Heliodorus in ch. iii. 38. 

zealous of the laws.) Compare ch. iii. 4, 5. 
Onias was the head of the orthodox, Simon of 
the Hellenizing party. The antagonism which 
broke out openly soon afterwards (vv. 7-17) 
was already shewing itself. (See the comment 
on ch. ili. 4.) 


8. their batred.| Ie. the feud between 
Onias and Simon. 


4. Apollomus.| Compare ch. iii. 5. 


did rage.| Apollonius was as angry as 
Simon that the attempt to seize the Temple 
treasures had failed. He had probably looked 
to rise high in the favour of the king by being 
instrumental in obtaining him such a windfall. 
The failure of Heliodorus had disappointed 
this hope. 


&. not to be an accuser of bis countrymen.| 
Compare Acts xxviii. 19: “ Not that I had augh 
to accuse my nation of.” No act could be 
worse in the eyes of Jews than that one of 
their own number should lay a complaint 
against his nation before a heathen tribunal. 
The author, who is very jealous of the honour 
of Onias (ch. iii. 1; Iv. a, &c.), wishes to 
clear him of any such charge. It was not 
his nation, but a few individuals of his nation, 
that he accused, and this he did only because 
it was required for the general good of the 
whole community. 

both publick and private.] Or, “ both col- 
lectively and individually.” 

6. unless the king did look thereunto.] It 
does not appear that Seleucus took any active 
steps in consequence of the visit of Onias. 
Perhaps he might have done so had it not 
been for his untimely death. Or perhaps he 
may have sympathised rather with Simon the 
Hellenist, than with the strict Jew who 
wanted Simon to be suppressed. 


II. MACCABEES. IV. 


[v. 2—7. 


5 He went to the king, not to be 
an accuser of his countrymen, but 
seeking the good of all, both publick 
and private : 

6 For he saw that it was impos- 
sible that the state should continue 
quiet, and Simon leave his folly, 
unless the king did look there- 
unto. 


7 But after the death of Seleucus, 2-= 


when Antiochus, called Epiphanes, 
took the kingdom, Jason the bro- 


§ 32. ON THE DEATH OF SELEUCUS AND 
ACCESSION OF ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, 
JASON IS MADE HicH Prresr. Rapp 
ADVANCE OF THE HELLENIZING MOVE- 
MENT. 


7-22. The sudden death of Seleucus and 
accession of his younger brother, Antiochus 
IV., known as Epiphanes, introduced a new 
element of discord into Jewish affairs. Jason, 
or rather Joshua, the of Onias, re 
garded the accession of a new king as favour- 
able to his own ambition, and, having por- 
chased the high-priestly office of Epi 
threw himself heart and soul into the Hel- 
lenistic movement. He began by erecting a 

asium after the Grecian Schion in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem (+. 
12); after which he discontinued the Temple 
service (v. 14), aped in all respects Grecian 
manners, and sent envoys to Tyre, who were 
to copay pak in a sacrifice to Melkarth, the 
Tyrian Hercules (v. 19). He also obtained 
for the inhabitants of Jerusalem the citi i 
of Antioch, and taught them to call them- 
selves Antiochians (vv. 9, 19). 


7. after the death of Scleucus.| Nothing 
is known of the death of Seleucus beyond 
the bare fact that he was plotted against and 
slain by Heliodorus, one of his courtiers 
(App. ‘Syriac.’ § 46), who is probably iden- 
tical with the “treasurer” or “ minister ” of 
ch. iii. 7-40. Heliodorus seized the throne, 
but was in a little time driven from it by 
Eumenes of Pergamus, who had espoused the 
cause of Antiochus, Seleucus’ brother. 


when Antiochus, called Epiphanes, took the 
kingdom.} On the name “Epiphanes,” see 
the ¢comment on 1 Macc.i. 10. Epiphanes 
received the kingdom from Eumenes in 
B.c. 176. He reigned till B.c. 164. 


Jason the brother of Onias.| The original 
name of Jason was Joshua (Joseph. ‘ A. J’ 
xil. §,§ 1). In connection with his general 
Hellenizing policy, he changed his name into 
Jason, the Greek appellation which most 
nearly approached to it. 
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B.c. ther of Onias laboured underhand 
“=7* to be high priest, 

8 Promising unto the king by in- 
tercession three hundred and three- 
score talents of silver, and of another 
revenue eighty talents : 


v. 8—12.] 
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his own nation to the Greekish B.C. 

fashion. pelle 
11 And the royal privileges granted 

of special favour to the Jews by the 

means of ¢ John the father of Eupole- ‘Se 

mus, who went ambassador to Rome 17. ~ 


th 


g Beside this, he promised to as- 
sign an hundred and fifty more, if he 


* Mac.t. might have licence to set him up 4a 


place for exercise, and for the training 
up of youth in the fashions of the 
heathen, and to write them of Jeru- 
salem by the name of Antiochians. 

10 Which when the king had 
granted, and he had gotten into his 
hand the rule, he forthwith brought 


laboured underhand to be high priest.| Jo- 
sephus knows nothing of Jason having sup- 
planted his brother in the high priesthood, 
or bought the dignity of Epiphanes. On the 
contrary, he regards him as having succeeded 
regularly to the office at his brother’s death, 
the only son left behind him by Onias being 
es 4 child, and therefore ineligible (‘ A. J.’ 
, Se Coe 


8. by intercession.| Rather, “at an inter- 
view.” The present equivalent of 440 talents 
would be above 75,o00/. sterling. It appears 
by the later narrative (v. 23) that the money 
was not paid till three years afterwards. 


9. be promised to assign an hundred and 
jifty more.| Rather, “ he promised to give a 
written undertaking for a hundred and 
fifty more.” 


to set him up a place for exercise.) See 
1 Macc.i. 14, and the comment ad /oc. 


for the training up of youth in the fashions 
of the heathen.| Nothing is said in the origi- 
nal about ‘*the fashions of the heathen,” nor 
was the place intended to be one of general 
education. <A “gymnasium” and “ ephebia ” 
was an exercise-ground for the bodily training 
and recreation of young men, whose mental 
and moral training was otherwise provided 
for. Still the institution was so thoroughly 
Greek, and so much at variance with staid 
Hebrew habits, that it could not but exert a 
very great influence over the general tone of 
morals and manners. (See Ewald, ‘ Hist. 
of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 294; Stanley, ‘ Lectures 
on the Jewish Church,’ vol. i. p. 291.) 

and to aurite them of Jerusalem by the name 
of Antiochians.| Rather, “and to register 
as Antiochians all those who dwelt in 
Jerusalem.” There was, it would seem, a 
“citizenship of Antioch,” as there was a 
citizenship of Rome, which could be freely 


for amity and aid, he took away; 
and putting down the governments 
which were according to the law, 
he brought up new customs against 
the law: 

12 For he built gladly a place of 
exercise under the tower itself, and 
brought the chief young men under 
his subjection, and made them wear 
a hat. 


oe ome © eee 


imparted to non-residents. ‘There are coins 
which mention such a class of persons at 
Ptolemais (Mionnet, ‘ Description des Mé- 
dailles,’ tom. v. pp. 37, 88, 216; tom. Vili. 
p. 30, &c.). Jason obtained this citizenship 
for the people of Jerusalem. What rights it 
conferred is uncertain. 


10. when... he had gotten into his hand 
the rule.| Je. the high-priestly office, with the 
civil power which at this time belonged to it. 


he forthwith brought.) Rather, “ pro- 
ceeded to bring ” (the imperfect tense). 

ll. the royal privileges granted of spectal 
favour to the Jews.| ‘Those given by Anti- 
ochus the Great (Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xii. 3, § 3) 
are, it is probable, especially meant. ‘The 
most important of these was the right of 
being governed by their own laws (srodcrev= 
€cOwoay tmavres of €k tov eOvous kara Tovs 
TaTp@ous yvopous). 

by the means of John the father of Eupole- 
mus.| Compare 1 Macc. vill. 17. We have 
no further knowledge of this “John,” or of the 
part which he played in obtaining the privi- 
leges from Antiochus. He was evidently a 
less famous man than his son. 


who went ambassador to Rome.] In B.C. 
162-1. For an account of the embassy, see 
1 Macc. vill. 17-32. 

putting down the governments.| Rather, 
“the modes of government.” 


12. under the tower itself.| Rather, “under 
the citadel.” The particular “tower” (dxpa), 
of which we hear so much in the First Book, 
was not yet built (see 1 Macc. 1. 33). What 
is here intended would seem to be the southern 
or south-western hill, the loftiest part of the 
entire site. The writer regards it as ayyra- 
vation of Jason's offence, that he built the 
gymnasium so near the city. 


made them wear a hat.| To moderns this 
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13 Now such was the height of 


“nS Greek fashions, and increase of 


with an 
hole in the 
midst, 


heathenish manners, through the 
exceeding profaneness of Jason, that 

godly. wretch, and no high priest ; 

14 That the priests had no cou- 
rage to serve any more at the altar, 
but despising the temple, and neglect- 
ing the sacrifices, hastened to be 
partakers of the unlawful allowance 
in the place of exercise, after the game 
of ' Discus called them forth ; 

15 Not setting by the honours of 
their fathers, but liking the glory of 
the Grecians best of all. 


does not appear a great offence. But the 
particular hat mentioned—the broad-brimmed 
hat or petasus—was discredited in Jewish 
eyes by its association with figures of Mercury, 
the presiding god of gymnasia, and so seemed 
almost an idolatrous emblem. 


18. Jason, that ungodly wretch, and no bigh 
priest.) Unworthy, £e., to be counted among 
the real High Priests. (Compare St. Paul, 
of himself, “ that am not meet to be called an 
apostle.”) 

14. the priests bad no courage.| Rather, 
“no readiness,” or “noinclination.” As 
Dean Stanley says, “The priests in the 
Temple caught the infection, left their sacri- 
ficial duties unfinished, and ran down from 
the Temple court to take part in the spec- 
tacle as soon as they heard the signal .. . 
which was to lead off the games” (‘ Lectures 
on the Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 291). 


the unlawful allowance.) Rather, “the 
unlawful shows” or “exhibitions.” <A 
large outlay was made by the authorities to 
render the ia attractive. They were 
a kind of “People’s parks,” which it cost a 
good deal to keep up. Athletes contended 
in them; rhetoricians declaimed; jugglers 
aan exhibited their oes The office 
) vacvapyns, or provider of the gymnasia 
with ahatever was required to make them 
attractive, was reckoned a very expensive 
one. 


after the game of Discus called them fortb.] 
Rather, “ahter the proclamation of the 
disk-throwing had been made.” The 
exercises opened with disk, or quoit, throwing, 
which was itself preceded by a apdéxAnows— 
an invitation to all who wished to take part 
in it. 

15. Not setting by the honours of their 
fathers ds'c.] This is scarcely intelligible. 
Translate—“ not setting store by the honours 
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[v. r3—I6. 


16 By reason whereof sore calamity 
came upon them: for they had them - 
to be their enemies and avengers, 
whose custom they followed so ear- 
nestly, and unto whom they desired 
to be like in all things. 

17 For it is not a light thing to do 
wickedly against the avs of God : 
but the time following shall declare 
these things. 

18 Now when the game that was 
used every fifth year was kept at 
Tyrus, the king being present, 

19 This ungracious Jason sent 
‘special messengers from Jerusalem, 


we 
Fo 


which their sires esteemed, but deeming those 
glories the highest which were approved by 
the Greeks.” 


16. By reason whereof sore calamity came 
upon them.| The writer views the desecr- 
tion of the bas by Antiochus, and the 
persecution that followed, as a judgment or 
the nation for the levity with which it had 
welcomed the first departures from ancient 
Hebrew practice, and introduction of Hellenic 
novelties. There was a special Nemesis, he 
considers, in the instruments of their chastise- 
ment being the very people whose manners 
and customs on some points they had been 
So eager to make their own. 


avhose custom.| Rather, “ whose customs.” 


17. the time following shall declare these 
things.| J.e. “the course of time will always 
shew that it is no light matter to do wickedly 
against God’s laws.” 

18. when the game that was used every 
Sifth year was kept at Tyrus.| The “Great 
Games” of Greece were celebrated either 
every alternate year, or once in four years. 
The greatest of all—the Olympian and the 
Pythian—fell under the latter . And 
such was also the case with this festival at 
Tyre, which was perhaps an imitation of the 
Olympic one (Grimm). 

the king being present.| Epiphanes was a 
lover of shows and games (Polyb. xxxi. 3, 4). 
and naturally attended so important a festival 
as this seems to have been. Jason probably 
sent his gift on account of Epiphanes being 
there, to draw the king’s attention to his 
Hellenizing zeal. 

19. This ungracious Jason.) Rather, “ this 
wicked Jason.” 

sent special messengers.) Rather, “sacred 
envoys.” The word (Geapoc) is used only of 
messengers sent on a sacred errand. 


: &. 


Vv. 20—22.] 


B.C. who were Antiochians, to carry three 


cir. 374. 


cir. 173. 


hundred drachms of silver to the sa- 
crifice of Hercules, which even the 
bearers thereof thought fit not to 
bestow upon the sacrifice, because it 
was not convenient, but to be reserved 
for other charges. 

20 This money then, in regard of 
the sender, was appointed to Hercu- 
les’ sacrifice; but because of the 
bearers thereof, it was employed to 
the making of gallies. 

21 Now when Apollonius the soz 


who were Antiochians.| See the comment 
on v. 9. 


three hundred drachms of silver.| This is 
so small a sum—less than 1o/. sterling—that 
the reading is with reason suspected. Several 
MSS. and the Syriac Version have 3,300, 
which is a far more likely amount. 


the sacrifice of Hercules.| The Tyrian 
Melkarth was identified by the Greeks with 
their own Hercules, though on no very suffi- 
cient grounds. He was more properly an 
aspect of Baal, the Sun-god—Baai viewed as 
“the king of the city,” the special guardian 
and protector of Tyre. (See ‘ Ancient Reli- 
gions,’ pp. 161, 162.) 

ewhich even the bearers... thought fit not to 
bestow upon the sacrifice.| The bearers were 
more scrupulous than their master. They 
shrank from making an offering to a heathen 
od, regarding it as ‘‘not convenient,” or rather 
as “unfitting.” They applied the money 
therefore to a different purpose. (See v. 20.) 


20. This money ... was appointed.| Our 
translators read éreoev tor émepwev, with 
three or four MSS., which certainly gives a 
better sense. 


it was employed to the making of gallies.| 
The bearers gave it to the Syrian king, as a 
contribution towards the expenses of his navy. 


21. Apollonius the son of Menestheus.| 
“Son of Menestheus ” is added, to distinguish 
him from the “son of Thraseas,” of whom 
we have heard in ch. i. §-7; Iv. 4. Grimm 
conjectures that he may be the Apollonius 
who headed an embassy sent to Rome by 
Epiphanes, mentioned in Livy (xlit. 6). 

for the coronation of king Ptolemeus Phi- 
lometor.| The meaning of the word mpwro- 
kAiova is very obscure; but of all the signifi- 
cations sugyested “coronation,” or rather 
“inthronisation,” is perhaps the best—the 
word being equivalent to prima sessio in solto. 
This event took place in B.c. 173, eight 
years after his accession, on the death of his 
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of Menestheus was sent into Egypt 
for the 'coronation of king Prolemeus 


Philometor, Antiochus, understanding 1° 
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him not to be well affected to his *e- 


affairs, provided for his own safety: 
whereupon he came to Joppe, and 
from thence to Jerusalem : 

22 Where he was honourably re- 
ceived of Jason, and of the city, 
and was brought in with torch light, 
and with great shoutings: and so 
afterward went with his host unto 
Phenice. 


mother, when he had attained the age of 
fitteen. Antiochus Epiphanes had then been 
king three years. 


Antiochus, understanding him not to be well 
affected to bis affairs.) The alienation of 
Philometor from Antiochus was the work of 
his ministers Eulzus and Lenzus, in whose 
hands the weak boy was a mere tool. 
Deeming Epiphanes half a madman, they 
thought it would be easy to deprive him of 
Ceelesyria and Palestine, and recover them to 
the Ptolemzan kingdom. They therefore 
made demands which could not be acceded 
to, and plunged Egypt into war. 


he came to Joppe.| By sea, probably, from 
Seleucia, the port of Antioch. 


22. Where be was honourably received.| 
Rather, “‘ magnificently received.” 


avas brought in with torch light.|  Pro- 
cessions where torches were held in the hand 
are mentioned among the religious cere- 
monies of the Grecks; but a torch-light 
reception of a great man by a town seems to 
have been an illumination of the town by 
means of torches placed along the roofs of 
the houses. (See Athen. ‘ Deipnosoph,’ iv. 29.) 


§ 3. MENELAUS OBTAINS THE 
PRIESTHOOD FROM ANTIOCHUS. 
OF JASON. 


HIGH 
FLIGHT 


23-28. Three years after his purchase of 
the high-priestly office, Jason sent the sum 
of money which he had undertaken to pay to 
Antiochus, by the hands ofa certain Menelaus, 
whom Josephus makes his brother, but whom 
our author calls the brother of Simon the 
Benjamite (ch. iil. 4). Arrived at the Court, 
Menelaus took the opportunity to undermine 
Jason, and, by the promise of a much larger 
sum than he had paid, induced Antiochus to 
depose Jason, and transfer the high priesthood 
to himself. Jason, upon receiving the intelli- 
gence, fled into the country of the Ammonites. 
Not long afterwards, Menelaus, having failed 
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23 Three years afterward Jason 
sent Menelaus, the aforesaid Simon’s 
brother, to bear the money unto the 
king, and to put him in mind of cer- 
tain necessary matters. 

24 But he being brought to the 
presence of the king, when he had 
magnified him for the glorious ap- 
pearance of his power, got the priest- 
hood to himself, offering more than 
Jason by three hundred talents of 
silver. 

25 So he came with the king’s 
mandate, bringing nothing worthy 
the high priesthood, but having the 
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[v. 23—28 


fury of a cruel tyrant, and the rage of 
a savage beast. " 

26 Then Jason, who had under- 
mined his own brother, being under- 
mined by another, was compelled to 
flee into the country of the Am- 
monites. 

27 So Menelaus got the princi- 
pality: but as for the money that he 
had promised unto the king, he took 
no good order for it, albeit Sostratus 
the ruler of the castle required it : 

28 For unto him appertained the 
gathering of the customs. Wherefore 
they were both called before the king. 


to pay the sum which he had promised, was 
summoned to Antioch. 


23. Three years afterward.| Probably in 
B.C. 171. 


Menelaus, the aforesaid Simon's brother. 
According to Josephus, Simon, the son 
Onias II., had sons—Onias III., Jason, 
and a second Onias, who took the name of 
Menelaus (‘ A. J.’ xii. 4, § 10; 5,§1). After 
ason had supplanted Onias III., a civil war 
roke out between him and his brother, 
Menelaus, in which the latter was worsted ; 
whereupon he appealed to Antiochus, who 
made him High Priest and deprived Jason. 
It is impossible to reconcile this account with 
our author’s. We must necessarily choose 
them. The primary objection to our 
author’s statement is, that Menelaus, if a 
Benjamite, could not be a priest, much less 
High Priest. It is a sufficient reply to this, 
that the Syrian kings had no regard for the 
Jewish Law, and that Antiochus was at this 
time aiming at its entire abolition. It is 
also noticeable that when Alcimus was ap- 
pointed High Priest by Eupator, confidence 
was felt in him because, as was said, “ One 
that is a priest of the seed of Aaron is come 
with this army” (1 Macc. vil. 14), implying 
previous irregularity. Josephus’s statement 
that two brothers, who both grew up, had 
the same neme, is moreover suspicious. 


24. offering more than Jason by three 
hundred talents.| Three hundred talents 
would be equal to 72,000/. of our money. 
It is not clear whether the payment was to be 
made once for all, or annually. 


25. So be came.| “Returned,” £c. “to 
Jerusalem.” 


having the fury of a cruel tyrant.| See 
below, vv. 34, 39; ch. v. 15, 16, 


26. Jason . was compelled to fice into 


the country of the Ammonites.| As persistent 

enemies of Israel (see the comment os 
I ihpes so the secu dae would be 

ready enough to give an um to powerful 
ewish refugees, who aight be counted upon 

to injure and harass their own coun 

as Jason afterwards did (ch. v. 5—7). 


27. the money that be bad promised.| See 
V. 24. 

the ruler of the castle.| Rather, “the 
commandant of the citadel” On the 
position of the “ citadel,” see the comment 
on v. 13. Sostratus is not elsewhere men- 
tioned. 

28. the customs.) Rather, “the taxes.” 
The Syrian commandant in Jerusalem had 
the duty of ciaieeens all the taxes of the 
city and province, and of remitting them to 
the king’s treasury. Sostratus claimed that 
his right extended to the sum which the 
High Priest had agreed to pay for his office. 
Menelaus disputed this claim, which seems 
to have been a novel one, since Jason sent 
a ia by his own special messenger 
v. 23). 


§ 4. MENELAUS, HAVING LEFT HIS BROTHER 
LYSIMACHUS IN CHARGE AT JERUSALEN, 
GOES TO ANTIOCH, BUT FINDS THE K.IXG 
ABSENT, AND ANDRONICUS REGENT. 
HAVING BRIBED ANDRONICUS WITH 
SOME OF THE TEMPLE TREASURES, HE 
IS REBUKED BY ONIAS, WHEREUPON HE 
PROCURES ONIAS’S DEATH. 


29-35. In obedience to the king’s sum- 
mons both Menelaus and Sostratus quitted 
Jerusalem and went to Antioch, leaving de- 
puties to take their place. On their arrival, 
they found that the king had quitted the city, 
in order to put down an Insurrection in Cilicia, 
and had left a certain Andronicus as regent 
till his return. Menelaus, to ingratiate him- 
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V. 29—33,] 


29 Now Menelaus left his bro- 
ther Lysimachus in his stead in 
the priesthood; and Sostratus /e/t 
Crates, who was governor of the 
Cyprians. 

30 While those things were in 
doing, they of Tarsus and Mallos 
made insurrection, because they were 
given to the king’s concubine, called 
Antiochis. 

31 Then came the king in all 
haste to appease matters, leaving 


self with the regent, presented him with some 
golden vessels, which he was believed to have 
stolen from the Temple. Hereupon Onias, 
the ex-High Priest, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, ventured to rebuke him, having 
previously, however, knowing his danger, 
taken sanctuary in one of the temples at 
Daphné. Menelaus had sufficient influence 
with Andronicus to induce him, contrary to 
all the Greek notions of what was just and 
right, to draw forth Onias from his asylum 
by a promise of safety, and then immediately 
to violate it by casting him into prison and 
there putting him to death. 

29. Menelaus left his brother Lysimachus 
in his stead.| This seems to be the true 
meaning, though the word translated “in his 
stead” is d:adoxos, which commonly signities 
a “successor.” ‘There is a similar use of the 
word in ch. xiv. 26, 


Crates, who was governor of the Cyprians.] 
This cannot mean, “ who was at the time 
governor of the Cyprians,” since the governor 
would naturally reside in the island, and at 
any rate would not, while governor, be hold- 
ing a subordinate post at Jerusalem—not to 
mention that Cyprus was at the time a de- 
pendency of Egypt. Crates must be called 
“ governor of the Cyprians,” either as having 
once held that office under one of the Pto- 
lemies, or else, by prolepsis, as the man who 
subsequently was appointed governor, when 
in B.C. 168 Epiphanes conquered the island. 


30. they of Tarsus and Mallos.| ‘Tarsus 
and Mallos were, both of them, Cilician 
cities—the former the well-known capital of 
Cilicia Campestris, the latter a less important 
place in the same region, situated near the 
sea, to the east of the old bed of the Pyramus, 
in lat. 36° 36', long. 35° 20’ nearly. (See 
Beaufort’s ‘ Karamania,’ p. 294.) 

they were given to the king’s concubine.| It 
was a practice of the Achzemenian Persians 
to assign the revenues of one or more cities 
to individuals as an act of favour. Artaxerxes 
Longimanus made over the revenues of three 
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Andronicus, a man in authority, for 
his deputy. 

32 Now Menelaus, supposing that 
he had gotten a convenient time, 
stole certain vessels of gold out of 
the temple, and gave some of them to 
Andronicus, and some he sold into 
Tyrus and the cities round about. 

33 Which when Onias knew of a 
surety, he reproved him, and withdrew 
himself into a sanctuary at Daphne, 
that lieth by Antiochia. 


Greek cities to Themistocles (Thuc. i. 138); 
Mnemon gave those of several villages in 
Syria to Parysatis (Xen. ‘ Anab.’ i. 4, § 9). 
According to Herodotus, Anthylla, a city 
of Egypt, was permanently assigned under 
the Achemenians, as pin-money, to the wife 
of the satrap of Egypt for the time being 
(Herod. ii. 98). The practice is mentioned 
as a general one by Cicero (‘ Orat. in Verrem,’ 
ili. 33). It is alsonoticed by Plato, Athenzus, 
Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and Philostratus. 


31. Then came the king.| Ie. Epiphanes 
departed from Antioch, and went with all 
speed into Cilicia, to put down the insurrec- 
tion. 


leaving Andronicus.] This Andronicus is 
not otherwise known. The name is acommon 
one. 


32. Menelaus, supposing that he had gotten 
a convenient time.|] It is not clear why the 
time should have seemed particularly “ con- 
venient.” Menelaus, being at Antioch, could 
only have obtained the vessels by requiring 
his deputy, Lysimachus, to send them, which 
would have given the affair unnecessary pub- 
licity. Probably he had brought the vessels 
with him from Jerusalem. 


stole certain vessels of gold out of the temple.] 
Literally, “appropriated to himself some of 
the golden vessels of the temple.” 


and some he sold into Tyrus.] Rather, “and 
others he had previously sold.” 


33. he reproved him, and withdrew him- 
self.| This translation inverts the order of 
the events. The Greek text states that 
Onias, “ having first withdrawn himself into 
sanctuary at Daphne, then proceeded to 
reprove Menelaus.” 


a sanctuary at Daphne.) Daphné, often 
spoken of as a “suburb” of Antioch (Dio 
Cass. li. 7; Am. Mare. xix. 12, § 19), was 
really situated about five miles to the south- 
west. It was a sacred precinct, nearly ten 
miles in circumference, on the northern slope 
of the hills which shut in the Orontes valley 
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34. Wheretore Menelaus, taking 


“r*7™ Andronicus apart, prayed him to get 


Onias into his hands; who being 
persuaded thereunto, and coming to 
Onias in deceit, gave him his right 
hand with oaths; and though he 
were suspected by him, yet persuaded 
he him to come forth of the sanc- 
tuary: whom forthwith he shut up 


. without regard of justice. 


35 For the which cause not only 
the Jews, but many also of other 


upon the south. Naturally a place of extreme 
beauty, with an abundance of perennial springs 
and frequent groves of bay and cypress trees 
(Liban. ‘ Antioch.’ p. 356), it was adorned also 
by art with several temples and shrines, as 
well as with numerous statues and fountains. 
The main temple was one of Apollo and Diana, 
built by the first Seleucus. ‘That the right 
of asylum belonged to the place is mentioned 
by Polyznus (‘ Strateg.’ viil. 50). 

that lieth by Antiochia.| The Syrian 
capital was distinguished from other cities 
of the same name by the suffix éxi Aapyns, 
“near Daphné.” It has been questioned 
whether, under any circumstances, a religious 

ew, such as Onias is represented to have 

ch. ili. 1; iv. 2, &c.), would have con- 

sented to take sanctuary in a heathen pre- 

cinct, especially in one so notorious for licen- 

tiousness and debauchery as that of Daphné. 

But our author, at any rate, did not think 
such a thing impossible. 

34. to get Onias into bis bands.) Or, “to 
put Onias to death.” The verb used (yer 
povoba) has this sense (Xen. ‘ Cyrop.’ vii. 5, 
§ 30; Allian, ‘ Var. Hist.’ iv. 5; 3 Macc. 
vii. 15). 

yet persuaded be him to come forth of the 
sanctuary.| ‘This was a common proceeding. 
The Greeks had a strong objection to vio- 
lating the right of sanctuary by actual 
slaughter of the refugee within the place of 
asylum, though in hot blood they would do 
this sometimes (Plutarch, ‘ Vit. Solon.’ § 12); 
but they thought little of evading the right, 
and reducing it to a nullity. Sometimes they 
would surround the asylum, prevent the 
entrance of food, and, having reduced their 
victim to the last gasp, remove him without 
violence, and let him perish just outside the 
sacred place (Thucyd. i. 134); sometimes 
they would make the most solemn promises 
to spare the victim’s life, yet cut him down 
the moment he had left the asylum. It was 
universally allowed that such conduct was 
wrong, and the guilt of it attached not merely 
to the individual, but to his descendants 
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[v. 34—37. 


nations, took great indignation, and 
were much grieved for the unjust 
murder of the man. 

36 And when the king was come 
again from the places about Cilicia, 
the Jews that were in the city, and 
certain of the Greeks that abhorred 
the fact also, complained because 
Onias was slain without cause. 

37 Therefore Antiochus was heart- 
ily sorry, and moved to pity, and 
wept, because of the sober and 


(Herod. v. 70; 
the sin was recko 
actually violating a sanctuary, and admitted 
of expiation. 

avhom forthwith be shut up.] The Vulgate 
and Syriac versions translate, “he put to 
death ;” and so Wahl and Grimm. But i 
is admitted that wapaxAcio has nowhere eke 
this meaning. Still, the next verse shews 
that, in point of fact, Andronicus did pet 
Onias to death. 


§ 5. ANTIOCHUS AVENGES THE MURDER OF 
ONIAS BY THE EXECUTION OF ANDRONICUS 


86-38. On his return from Cilicia to As- 
tioch, after the suppression of the revolt, Anti- 
ochus found the inhabitants generally, both 
Jews and Gentiles, in a state of indignation 
at the murder of Onias. Participating in this 
feeling himself, since he had greatly 
Onias, he first degraded Andronicus by strip- 
ping off his purple robe, and tearing his under 
garments, and then put him to death on the 
spot where he had killed the ex-High Priest. 


36. the places about Cilicia.] T.e. Tarsus 
and Mallos. (See v. 30, and the comment 
ad loc.) 


the Jews that were in the city.) Te. im 
Antioch. The Jewish colony in Antioch was 
very large, though its numbers cannot be 
exactly estimated. (See Ewald, ‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. pp. 237, 239, 241.) 

and certain of the Greeks . . . complained. 
The Greek text rather implies that the spot 
alone “complained,” but that the Greeks 
generally sympathised with them. 


37. Antiochus was heartily sorry, and moved 
to pity, and wept.| The character of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes was extraordinary. Dean 
sone fe estimate of it has been 
quoted. (See the comment on 1 Macc. i. 10.) 
It was remarkable for its strange inconsisten- 
cies and curious combination of i 
Here we have one of the softer more 
pleasing traits. The “Great King” yields to 


Foon ti i. 126—135); but 
less than that of 


fags 


- 172. 


v. 38—40.] 


modest behaviour of him that was 
dead. 

38 And being kindled with anger, 
forthwith he took away Andronicus 
his purple, and rent off his clothes, 
and leading him through the whole 
city unto that very place, where he 
had committed impiety against Onias, 
there slew he the cursed murderer. 
Thus the Lord rewarded him his 
punishment, as he had deserved. 

39 Now when many sacrileges had 


his feelings, and “weeps” on account of the 
untimely end of one whom he had admired 
and respected. 


the sober and modest behaviour.| Or, “ the 
sobriety and great modesty.” The same two 
qualities are ascribed to Scipio Amilianus by 
Polybius (xxxii. 11, § 8). 


38. being kindled with anger.| Rather, 
“inflamed with anger.” 


he took away Andronicus his hse tae. We 
have seen in the First Book of the Maccabees 
that the privilege of wearing purple was con- 
fined toa few. (See 1 Macc. vili. 14; x. 20, 
62.) Andronicus, as regent (v. 31), had 
naturally been entitled to the distinction. 
Stripping his purple off him was like striking 
a knight’s spurs from his heels before exe- 
cuting him. 

rent off his clothes.| Rather, “rent his 
clothes ”—i.e. tore them so that they looked 
like the clothes of a mean person. 


leading him through the whole city.| That 
his disgrace might oe seen by all. The pro- 
ceeding was the converse of that enviable 
display of such as a king “delighted to 
honour” in the sight of a whole town, 
whereof we read in Gen. xl. 43; Esther vi. 
rt; and 1 Macc. x. 63. 


there slew he the cursed murderer.| It has 
been questioned whether the passage has this 
meaning. ‘The verb translated “he slew” 
means ordinarily “he stript off his ornaments” 
—an impossible signification here: (1) as his 
ornaments were already taken from him; 
(2) as such a punishment could not have 
been regarded by a Jew as equal to his 
deserts. Ewald would give the word here 
the meaning of “he banished;” but this is 
wholly without authority. The Syriac and 
Vulgate render, “he killed ” or “ he deprived 
of life;” and this meaning is etymologically 
possible, since amoxocpeiy might conceivably 
mean, “he removed from the world.” ‘The 
writer affects strange words and strange 
meanings for his words, and especially en- 
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575 
been committed in the city by Ly- Bc. 
simachus with the consent of Mene- “~" 
laus, and the bruit thereof was spread 
abroad, the multitude gathered them- 
selves together against Lysimachus, 
many vessels of gold being already 
carried away. 

40 Whereupon the common peo- 

ple rising, and being filled with rage, 

Lysimachus armed about three thou- 
sand men, and began first to offer | : 
r, 4y- 


violence; one 'Auranus being the 


deavours to vary those which express the 
taking of life. (See above, v. 34, and below, 
UV. 42.) 

Thus the Lord rewarded him his punish- 
ment.| It is characteristic of the writer to 
see everywhere the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence. (Compare ch. ili. 24, 28, 29, 333 
Vv. 203 Vi. 12-16, &c.) 


§ 6. THE SACRILEGIOUS AND VIOLENT 
PROCEEDINGS OF LYSIMACHUS CAUSE 
A TUMULT AT JERUSALEM, WHEREIN 
HE IS SLAIN. 


39-42. In the absence of Menelaus, Lysi- 
machus followed the bad example which he 
had set, and continued to steal the gold 
vessels belonging to the Temple. After a 
time his doings became generally known, and 
roused public feeling to such an extent that 
gatherings took place, and insurrection seemed 
imminent. Hereupon Lysimachus took the 
initiative, and, arming 3,o00 men, let them 
loose upon the people. A bloody tumult 
followed, in which Lysimachus himself and 
many of his partisans were slain. 


39. when many sacrileges had been com- 
mitted.| Literally, ““when the temple had 
been many times robbed.” 


with the consent of Menelaus.| It is not 
clear whether Menelaus had returned to 
Jerusalem from Antioch, or whether he was 
detained there by Antiochus, either on 
account of his debt (wv. 27), or of the part 
which he had taken with respect to Onias 
(v. 34). On the whole it seems most pro- 
bable that he had been placed under arrest. 
(See the comment on v. 45.) 


40. Lysimachus armed about three thousand 
men.| Literally, ‘‘armed men up to the 
number of three thousand.” It is implied that 
he gave them the regular offensive and de- 
fensive arms of soldiers. 


one Auranus being the leader.| Some MSS 
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aman far gone in years, and 
no less in folly. 

41 They then seeing the attempt 
of Lysimachus, some of them caught 
stones, some clubs, others taking 
handfuls of dust, that was next at 
hand, cast them all altogether upon 
Lysimachus, and those that set upon 
them. 

42 Thus many of them they 
wounded, and some they struck to 
the ground, and all of them they 
forced to flee: but as for the church- 
robber himself, him they killed beside 
the treasury. 

43 Of these matters therefore 
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[v. 41—4;. 


there was an accusation laid agains 
Menelaus. 

44 Now when the king came to 
T three men that were sent from 
the senate pleaded the cause before 
him : 

45 But Menelaus, being now con- 
victed, promised “Ptolemee the sm:: 
of Dorymenes “a give him much* 
money, if he would pacify the king 
said him. 

46 Whereupon Ptolemee taking 
the king aside into a certain gallery, 
as it were to take the air, brought 
him to be of another mind : 


47 Insomuch that he discharged 


have “one Tyrannus;” but it is aria | 
that so familiar a name (Acts xix. 9; Apoll 

li. 4, § §; Béckh, ‘Corp. Inscr.’ No. 1732) 
should have been changed into the other- 
wise unknown “ Auranus.” Prociivi lectioni 
prestat ardua. 


41. seeing the attempt of Lysimachus.) 
Rather, “ the attack of Lysimachus.” 


Lysimachus, and those that set upon 
them.| Literally, “ upon Lysimachus and his 


42. the church-robber.| Lysimachus. Their 
killing him “ beside the treasury” may have 
been accidental, but looks more like a de- 
nee act of retribution, like the execution 
of Andronicus on the very spot where his 
great crime had been committed (~. 38). 


§'7. MENELAUS, ACCUSED TO ANTIOCHUS 
AS THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE DISTURB- 
ANCES, BRIBES PTOLEMY, SON OF Dory- 
MENES, TO INTERCEDE FOR HIM. By 
THIS DEVICE HE ESCAPES, AND HIS 
ACCUSERS ARE EXECUTED. 


48-650. Antiochus, being at Tyre, and 
having Menelaus with him, as a prisoner 
whose fate was not yet decided, the Jewish 
senate sent three commissioners to accuse 
him to the king as the “ fons et origo mali,”— 
the real originator of all the troubles, both as 
having begun the plunder of the Temple 
tre and as having set over the city so 
execrable a governor as Lysimachus. Mene- 
laus upon this, aware of his danger, promised 
asum of money to Ptolemy, son of Dory- 
menes, one of Antiochus’s courtiers, if he 
succeeded in getting him pardoned. This 
Ptolemy did; and Antiochus not only found 
him innocent of the crimes laid to his charge, 
but punished his accusers with death. The 


flagrant injustice of this sentence aroused the 
indignation of the Tyrians, who, to mark ther 
disapproval, gave the commissioners a magn: 
ficent funeral. 


43. there was an accusation laid agaas 
Menelaus.| Literally, “a trial was impendix 
over Menelaus.” 


44. three men... sent from the senate} 
The number may have been chosen with 
reference to Deut. xix. 15: “ At the mouth 
of two or three witnesses shall the matter be 
established.” On the existence of a Jewish 
senate, or council, at this time, see the 
comment on ch. }. Io. 


46. Menelaus, being now convicted.) lt 
is difficult to see how this meaning is to be 
obtained from the Greek. The ordinary 
reading, AeAciuévos, has usually the sense of 
“being left ind,” or “still iving.” 
ElAnppévos, a conjectural ing of Ewald’s, 
wouldoiean “being taken,” “being held in 
fetters.” AcireoOa: has sometimes the mean- 
ing of “being defeated,” but when 
the matter a contention = 2 lawsuit. 
Perha E ’s reading rendering 
should be accepted. 


Prtolemee the son of Dorymenes.] See 1 Macc. 
iii, 38; 2 Macc. vill, 8, x. 12,13. He seems 
to have succeeded Apollonius in the govern- 
ment of Ccelesyria and Pheenicia. 

46. taking the king aside into @ certam 
gallery, as it were to take the air.] If we 
could accept these details as fact, we should 
have to suppose that the origi author, 
Jason, had a very exact knowl of all the 
particular circumstances of the history, and 
was either an eye-witness, or wrote from the 
reports of eye-witnesses. As it is, we cannct 
but suspect that the epitomator is here intro- 
ducing some of his “painting” and “en- 
caustic.” (See ch. il. 39.) 


v. 48—2.] 


Menelaus from the accusations, who 
’ notwithstanding was cause of all the 
mischief : and those poor men, who, 
if they had told their cause, yea, 
before the Scythians, should have 
been judged innocent, them he con- 
demned to death. 

48 Thus they that followed the 
matter for the city, and for the 
people, and for the holy vessels, did 
soon suffer unjust punishment. 

49 Wherefore even they of Tyrus, 
moved with hatred of that wicked 
deed, caused them to be honourably 
buried. 

50 And so through the covetous- 
ness of them that were of power 
Menelaus remained still in authority, 
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increasing in malice, and being a 
great traitor to the citizens. 


CHAPTER V. 


2 Of the signs and tokens seen in Jerusalem. 
6 Of the end and wickedness of Jason. 1 
The pursuit of Antiochus against the Fews. 
15 The spoiling of the temple. 27 Maccabeus 
SJleeth into the wilderness, 


BOUT the same time Antio- cir. 271. 


chus prepared his second voy- 
age into Egypt : 

2 And then it happened, that 
through all the city, for the space 
almost of forty days, there were seen 
horsemen running in the air, in cloth 
of gold, and armed with lances, like 
a band of soldiers, 


47. if they had told their cause, yea, before 
the Scythians.| St. Paul in one place uses the 
word “ Scythian” as an equivalent for “ bar- 
barian” (Col. iii. 11), as does Cicero fre- 
quently (‘ Orat. in Verr.’ ii. 5, § 58; ‘ Orat. 
in Pison.’ § 8). So also does the writer of 
the Third Book of Maccabees (vii. 5). 
According to the pictures drawn by Hero- 
dotus (iv. 1-142) and Hippocrates (‘De 
Aere, Aqua, et Locis,’ § 47), the savagery of 
the nation was of an extreme type. (See 
‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. ii. pp. 222-226.) 


48. they that followed the matter for the 
city.) Rather, “they who had pleaded on 
behalf of their city.” 


49. caused them to be honourably buried.| 
Rather, “eonducted their obsequies with 
magnificence.” 


50. a great traitor to the citizens.| Rather, 
“a great plotter against his fellow-citi- 
zens.” (See below, ch. v. 15, 16, 23.) 


CHAPTER V. 


§ 8. THE SIGNS AND WONDERS SEEN IN 
JERUSALEM DURING THE TIME OF EPI- 
PHANES’ SECOND EXPEDITION INTO 
EGYPT. 


1-4. Epiphanes had invaded Egypt in B.c. 
172, taking the offensive, as Ptolemy refused 
to remain at peace. He now, B.c. 171, invaded 
it a second time. During his absence, 
strange portents appeared in the sky through 
a space of nearly six weeks, armed hosts 
seeming to contend one with the other. As 
calamity was thought to be portended, the 
Jews prayed that the evil, whatever it was, 
might not fall on their nation. 


A poc.—Vok. I, 


1. Antiochus prepared his second voyage into 
Egypt.| Literally, “ his second journey ;” but 
the meaning is, “‘ his second expedition.” On 
the circumstances of the first expedition, see 
the comment on 1 Macc. i. 16-19. In the 
second expedition, Antiochus took Pelusium 
and Memphis, and obtained possession of the 
person of Ptolemy Philometor; but Philo- 
metor’s brother, Physcon, still maintained 
himself at Alexandria. (See Polyb. xxviii. 
20-32 ; Appian, ‘Syriac.’ § 66.) 


2. through all the city.| “The city” is 
here Jerusalem, as generally with our author 
(ch. ll. 143 1¥. 39; V. 5, 173 Vill. 3, &c.), 
though not always (ch. iv. 36). 


Sor the space almost of forty days.] “Forty” 
is not only a “sacred” number with the 
Hebrews, but it has always been a common 
“6round ” number with Orientals, who will 
use it whenever the actual number exceeds 
twenty and falls short of a hundred. Thus 
the ruined palace at Persepolis is called that 
of “the forty pillars ;” a generation is “ forty 
years ;” Abdon has “ forty sons” who ride on 
“forty ass colts ” ( Judg. xii. 14); anumerous 
band of robbers is spoken of as “the Fo 
Thieves,” &c. Here there is an Ganieael) 
admission, that the number is not exact. 


there were seen horsemen running in the air.] 
Such sights have frequently been reported, 
and seem to be quite possible, through a pecu- 
liar state of atmosphere, which intensifies re- 
fraction and reflection. Tacitus says, in speak- 
ing of the last Jewish war: “ Visz per czlum 
concurrere acies, rutilantia arma” (‘ Hist.’ v. 
13). Josephus gives it as the statement ot 
many eye-witnesses, that at this time chariots 
and armed squadrons were seen in the air 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
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1 Or, 
staves. 


3 And troops of horsemen in ar- 
ray, encountering and running one 
against another, with shaking of 
shields, and multitude of ‘pikes, and 
drawing of swords, and casting of 
darts, and glittering of golden orna- 
ments, and harness of all sorts. 

4 Wherefore every man prayed 
that that apparition might turn to 
good. 
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a false rumour, as though Antiochus 
had been dead, Jason took at the 
least a thousand men, and suddenly 
made an assault upon the city; and 
they that were upon the walls being 
put back, and the city at length taken, 
Menelaus fled into the castle : 


(y 3—6. 


5 Now when there was gone forth 3.c. 
Gr. 171. 


6 But Jason slew his own citizens 


without mercy, not considering that 


(‘ Bell. Jud.’ vi. 5, § 3). Moderns add similar 
testimony (Brewster, ‘ Natural Magic,’ pp. 
201-223; edit. of 1883). As ships at sea have 
frequently been seen in the sky by abnormal 
refraction and reflection, so may armed hosts 
be seen, when a country is alive with soldiers 
marching and counter-marching. On the 
other hand, under excitement of feeling, men 
may see in mere clouds asemblance of armies. 


in cloth of gold.| Literally, “in gold ap- 
parel.” (Compare Polyb. xxxi. 3, § 13.) On 
the actual use of gold or gilded armour, see 
the comment on ch. iii. 25. 


3. encountering and running one against 
another.| Rather, “charging and making 
raids ”—some of course doing the one, some 
the other. 


glittering of golden ornaments.) Onientals 
usually indulze in this species of display. The 


_ greater part of a man’s wealth is often carried 


openly upon his person. Herodotus speaks of 
the Persians slain at Plateza as having worn 
bracelets and chains and scimitars with golden 
ornaments (ix. 80). Xenophon says that 
golden earrings and collars were worn by the 
Persians generally (‘ Anab.’ i. 2,§ 27). The 
Syro-Macedonians had probably adopted this 
practice, together with other Persian customs. 


harness of all sorts.) Rather, “corslets 
of all manner of kinds.” ‘These were some- 
times of linen (Herod. ii. 182; iti. 47), more 
commonly of metal, which was either of a 
single piece, like the breastplates of modern 
cwirassiers, or made of scales, one overlay- 
ing another (ib. ix. 22), 


4. every man prayed that that apparition 
might turn to good.) ‘The appearances were 
taken as portending war. The Jews prayed 
that the war mizht turn out to their advan- 
tage and not to their hurt. 


$9. ON A RUMOUR OF THE DEATH OF 
EPIPITANES, JASON MAKES AN ATTACK 
UPON JERUSALEM. HIS ATTACK FAILS. 
His UNuAppy FATE. 


5-10. On quitting Jerusalem, Jason had 
taken up his abode in the Ammonite country 


“into the citadel.” 
ch. iv. 12. 


sidering that to gain the day 
kinsmen was the greatest pos 
day for himself; but imagining that he wa 


to the east of the Jordan. There he could 
easily watch the course of events, and be ready 
to take advantage of any turn in affairs that 
might seem to give him a chance of re-estab- 
lishing himself. 
had died in Egypt seemed to him just the 
opportunity which he needed. Though he 
could hastily raise no more than about a 
thousand men, he swooped 
the town all but the citadel, whither Menelaus 
retired, and proceeded to revenge himself 
upon his nation by numerous cruelties. He 
was, however, compelled after a short time to 
evacuate the city and retreat across the 
Jordan. 
Arabian chief, who drove him from place to 
place, till at last he was obliged to take refuge 
in Egypt with the Ptolemies. Eventually he 
retired to Lacedemon, where he claimed 
protection as being of a kindred race, but 
lived and died unhonoured. 


The report that Epiphanes 


on Jerusalem, took 


Here he was attacked by Aretas, an 


6. when there was gone forth a false rumour, 


as though Antiochus bad been dead.) \tisim- 
possible to say how this report arose. Anti- 
ochus does not appear to have run any risk 
of his life in Egypt. He was successful from 
first to last, and would have completed the 
conquest of the country, but for the Romans. 


the city ... taken.) Rather, “on the 


point of being taken.” That Jason shouid 
so nearly have succeeded in his attempt 
when he was at the head of only a thousand 
men, must be accounted for, first, by the 
suddenness of his attack; and, secondly, by 
his having many partisans within the walls. 
It must 
legitimate High Priest. 


borne in mind that he was the 


Menelaus fled into the castle.) Rather, 
See the comment on 


6. Jason slew bis oan citizens without 


mercy.| The original is still stronger. It 
implies that the ex-High Priest, during the 
time that he held the city, made repeated 
massacres of the unresisting citizens. 


not considering, toc.) Literally, “not con 
over his own 


ible loss of the 


Vv. 7—10.] 


to get the day of them of his own 
nation would be a most unhappy day 
for him ; but thinking they had been 
his enemies, and not his countrymen, 
whom he conquered. 

7 Howbeit for all this he obtained 
not the principality, but at the last 
received shame for the reward of his 
treason, and fled again into the coun- 
try of the Ammonites. 

8 In the end therefore he had an 
unhappy return, being accused before 
Aretas the king of the Arabians, 
fleeing from city to city, pursued of 


erecting trophies of victories over enemies, 
and not over his countrymen.” 


%. be obtained not the principality.| He did 
not succeed in ousting Menelaus and re-estab- 
lishing himself in the civil governorship of 
Uh aaa On the contrary, as Menelaus 

eld out, and Antiochus started for Jerusalem 
“in a furious mind” (v. 11), as soon as he 
heard of Jason’s attack, he felt compelled to 
retreat, and to place the Jordan between 
himself and the Syro-Macedonian monarch. 


and fied again.| See ch. iv. 26. 


8. In the end therefore be had an unhappy 
return.| Many other renderings have been 
proposed ; but on the whole this seems to be 
the best. Ilé¢pas is used adverbially, as réAos 
so often ; and dvaorpody is to be preferred to 
xaracrpopj—the reading of several MSS.— 
and understood of Jason’s “ turning back” to 
the point from which he started. 


being accused before Aretas.| Our trans- 
lators, following Luther and Grotius, have 
preferred the reading éyxAnOeis to eyxrecobeis. 
But the latter has far more authority than 
the former, and yields at least an equally 
good sense. Aretas “imprisoned” Jason, 
who escaped, and fled from city to city, 
everywhere an object of hatred, until at last 
he was, as it were, “thrust” into Egypt. 
No doubt the passage is coloured by Jewish 
animosity; but its main facts may ac- 
cepted. The supplanter of the good Onlias, 
the first purchaser of the high priesthood, the 
introducer into Jerusalem of a Greek gym- 
nasium, the sacriticer (so far as intention went) 
to Hercules, had a miserable ending, wandered 
from land to land, and died in poverty and exile. 


the king of the Arabians.) Aretas is often 
found as the name of Arab chiefs, It is per- 
haps the native Harith. An Aretas, whose 
capital was Petra, had a war with Herod 
Antipas (Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xviii. 5, § 1), and 
subsequently held Damascus for a time, soon 
after the conversion of St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 32). 
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all men, hated as a forsaker of the 2 S 


laws, and being had in abomination 
as an open ‘enemy of his country 
and countrymen, he was cast out into 


Egypt. 
g Thus he that had driven many 


out of their country perished in a 
strange land, retiring to the Lace- 
demonians, and thinking there to find 
succour by reason of his kindred : 

10 And he that had cast out many 
unburied had none to mourn for him, 
nor any solemn funerals at all, nor 
sepulchre with his fathers. 


Another, called also Obedas, was engaged in a 
war with Alexander Jannzus (Joseph. ‘A. J.’ 
xiii. 13, § 5) about B.C. 79, and was afterwards 
attacked by the Roman general, Scaurus 
(ibid. xiv. 5, § 1). ‘The Aretas of the present 
passage is distinct from both of these. 

he was cast out into Egypt.] In Egypt he 
would be sure of a refuge, as an enemy of 
Epiphanes. 

9. Thus he that had driven many out.] 
Rather, “And he that had driven,” &c. The 
writer sees in the ultimate fate of Jason 
another instance of exact retribution, and so 
of strict justice, as defined by the poet—ei 
ke maQot ta x’ Epete, Sinn x’ iOeia yévoiro. 
(Compare ch. iv. 38.) 

the Lacedemonians, ... his kindred.| See 
1 Macc. xii. 7, 10, 21; Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud.’ 
i. 26, § 1. Utterly unfounded as was the 
idea of a connection between races so entirely 
unlike in all respects as the Spartans and the 
Jews, it was apparently accepted as a fact by 
both nations. 

10. nor sepulchre with his ‘ite To be 
“gathered to their fathers” was always the 
Jews’ desire in death (Gen. xlix. 30, 31; 
2 Kings xi. 43, xiv. 31, &c.; 1 Mace. ix. 19, 
xiii. 25). It was felt as the denunciation of a 
heavy penalty, when the sentence went forth : 
“Thy carcase shall not come into the sepulchre 
of thy fathers ” (1 Kings xiii. 22), Ancestral 
tombs were sunk deep in the rock, which 
received generation after generation. In every 
case there was a desire at least to rest in the 
holy soil, and not in the unsanctified earth of 
a “strange land.” 


§ 10. RETURN OF ANTIOCHUS FROM HIS 
SECOND EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. HE 
VENTS HIS FURY UPON THE JEWS BY 
MASSACRES IN THE CITY, AND BY 
THE PLUNDERING OF THE ‘TEMPLE. 
MENELAUS ABETS HIS PROCEEDINGS. 
11-21. Antiochus was disappointed with 

the results of the Egyptian war. Though he 
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10, &e. 


‘11 Now when this that was done 
came to the king’s ear, he thought 
that Judea had revolted: whereupon 
“removing out of Egypt in a furious 
mind, he took the city by force of arms, 

12 And commanded his men of 
war not to spare such as they met, 
and to slay such as went up upon the 
houses. 

13 Thus there was killing of young 
and old, making away of men, wo- 
men, and children, slaying of virgins 
and infants. 
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14 And there were destroyed with- BC 


Cr. 17%. 


[v. rr—16, 


in the space of three whole days 
fourscore thousand, whereof forty 
thousand were slain in the conflict; 
and no fewer sold than slain. 

15 Yet was he not content with 
this, but presumed to go into the 
most holy temple of all the world; 
Menelaus, that traitor to the laws, 
and to his own country, being his 

uide : 

16 And taking the holy vessels 
with polluted hands, and with pro- 


had been generally successful, yet Alexandria 
had escaped him, and the representations of 
foreign powers had induced him to forego 
almost all the advantages which he had gained. 
The disturbances in Jerusalem during his ab- 
sence (vv.5-7) had also displeased him, and he 
needed a scapegoat on which he might vent 
his fury. He was likewise terribly in want 
of money; and recent events had made it 
clear, 1. That there was a vast accumulation 
of treasure at Jerusalem; and 2. That there 
was a strong party among the Jews them- 
selves which would connive at the conversion 
of these treasures to secular purposes. Epi- 
phanes therefore resolved to treat Jerusalem 
as a revolted city—to assault it, take it, and 
plunder it. Our author says that 80,000 of 
the inhabitants were slain in the assault and 
massacre, and an equal number sold as slaves. 
Menelaus served Epiphanes as guide to the 
Temple treasures, which were plundered and 
carried off, to the amount of 1800 talents 


(432,000/.). 


11. be thought that Judea had revolted.] 
This might naturally be the first impression 
that the tidings made; but it is impossible 
that Epiphanes should not have been better 
informed before he gave the order for the 
assault. He must have become aware that, 
whatever Jason’s intentions may have been— 
and it is improbable that even he had aimed 
at shaking off the Syro-Macedonian yoke— 
Jason had been foiled, and the authority of 
Menelaus re-established. The assault can 
only be looked on as a wanton outrage, for 
which the motive was cupidity. The Syrian 
treasury needed replenishing. No easier mode 
of filling it offered than the seizure of half 
a million of money and the sale of 80,000 
(or even 10,000) captives. 


12. such as went up upon the houses.) They 
were to kill all whom they found in the 
streets, and all who took post upon the 
house-roofs in what might be viewed as a 
threatening attitude. 


13. The point of this verse is the 
miscuous character of the slaughter. Neither 
age nor sex was spared. Young and old, 
men and women, even infants, were ruthlessly 
massacred. 


14. three whole days.| Rather, “ three days 
altogether.” The massacre was continued 
on into the third day. 

fourscore thousand.| It may be suspected 
that this number is exaggerated. The writer's 
numbers are frequently suspicious (ch. vill. 
20, 303 ch. x. 17, 313 ch. xi 11, &c.); and 
here he seems greatly to over-estimate the 
population of Jerusalem, which he makes 
considerably more than 160,000. Josephus 
(‘A. J.’ xit. 4, § 5) does not say how many were 
killed on this occasion, but gives the number of 
the prisoners as “ about ten thousand.” The 
slain are not likely to have much exceeded 
this amount. 


no fewer sold.| On the practice of selling 
captives as slaves, see 1 Macc. iii. 41 ; 2 Mace. 
viii, 10, II. 

15. presumed to go into.| Compare 1 Macc. 
i, 21; Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xii. 4, § 5. 

the most holy temple of all the qworld.|] See 
above, ch. ii. 22; ill. 12. 


16. the holy vessels.] Cyrus had made 
over to Zerubbabel a number of the original 
vessels of Solomon, which Nebuchadnezzar 
had carried off. These consisted of 5,400 
vessels in all (Ezra i. 11). Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus had subsequently made a present 
further vessels to the Temple by the hand of 
Ezra (ibid, vii. 19). Others may have been 
added by successive high priests. These 
‘“holy vessels” had, it would appear, until 
the high-priesthood of Menelaus, remain 
intact. Menelaus, first of all, laid his profane 
hands upon them (ch. iv. 32, 39, 42). Epr 
phanes now, at one fell swoop, carr! off the 
remainder. (Compare 1 Macc. i. 21-23.) 

with polluted hands . . . with profane bands.) 
Rather, “ with his polluted hands. .- with 
his profane hands.” 


Gir. t70. 


6 ch. 3.35, 
6. 


Vv. 17—21,] 


fane hands pulling down the things 
that were dedicated by other kings 
to the augmentation and glory and 
honour of the place, he gave them 
away. 

17 And so haughty was Antiochus 
in mind, that he considered not that 
the Lord was angry for a while for 
the sins of them that dwelt in the 
city, and therefore his eye was not 
upon the place. 

18 For had they not been formerly 
wrapped in many sins, this man, as 
soon as he had come, had forthwith 
been scourged, and put back from 
his presumption, ’as Heliodorus was, 
whom Seleucus the king sent to view 
the treasury. 

19 Nevertheless God did not choose 


pulling down.) Rather, “sweeping off.” 


be gave them away.) This cannot be the 
author’s meaning. ‘The whole object of 
Epiphanes in plundering the Temple was the 
replenishment of his treasury. His motive 
was, as Josephus says, “ covetousness” (aAe- 
ovefia). Grimm understands, “he gave them 
to his servants to convey to Antioch.” But 
possibly the reading is a corrupt one. 


17. so haughty was Antiochus.) Rather, 
“so lifted up.” 


18. bad they not been formerly wrapped in 
many sins.) Rather, “Had it not chanced 
that they were wrapped up in many sins.” 
It is the present time, not any earlier one, 
whereof the writer is speaking. 


scourged . . . as Heliodorus was.] See 
above ch. iii. 26. 


Seleucus the king.| J.e. Seleucus IV., called 
Philopator. (See the comment on ch. iil. 3.) 


19. Nevertheless.| Rather, “But.” 


God did not choose the people for the place's 
sake.| The Temple was not the end but the 
means. God’s object was to purify to Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 
The Temple was hallowed, and sanctified, 
and protected, and kept free from pollution, 
in order to help towards the people’s purifi- 
cation and sanctification. When the people 
had corrupted themselves (ch. iv. 12-15), 
notwithstanding God’s care of the Temple, 
there was no longer any object in maintaining 
the Temple's sanctity. Its pollution was 
therefore permitted. 


20. the place... did afterward commu- 
nicate in the benefits sent from the Lord.] See 
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the people for the place’s sake, but 
the place for the people’s sake. 

20 And therefore the place itself, 
that was partaker with them of the 
adversity that happened to the na- 
tion, did afterward communicate in 
the benefits sent from the Lord: 
and as it was forsaken in the wrath 
of the Almighty, so again, the great 
Lord being reconciled, it was set up 
with all glory. 

21 So when Antiochus had carried 
out of the temple a thousand and 
eight hundred talents, he departed 
in all haste unto Antiochia, ween- 
ing in his pride to make the land 
navigable, and the sea passable by 
foot: such was the haughtiness of 
his mind. 


below, ch. x. 1-8; compare 1 Macc. iv. 
36-59. 

21. a thousand and eight hundred talents.| 
If this is the estimate of the value of the 
whole booty in the ordinary (Attic) silver 
talent, the amount would be little short of 
half a million of our money. If it is a state- 
ment of the weight, the value must remain 
unknown, since we cannot tell what propor- 
tion the gold vessels bore to the silver. 


qweening in bis pride to make the land navig- 
able, and the sea passable by foot.| Ie. think- 
ing himself capable of reversing the order of 
nature, as Xerxes had done, when he bridged 
the Hellespont and cut through Athos 
(Herod. vii. 22-24, 36; Justin. il, ro, § 24). 
It is not meant that Epiphanes entertained 
any such projects. 


§ 11. EPIPHANES CONTINUES HIS OPPRES- 
SION BY HIS INSTRUMENTS, PHILIP, AN- 
DRONICUS, MENELAUS, AND APOLLONIUS. 
JUDAS MACCABEUS, WITH NINE OTHERS, 
RETIRES TO THE WILDERNESS. 


22-27. Not content with the cruelties 
which he had superintended in person, Epi- 
phanes, on quitting Jerusalem, left a heathen 
governor in the city further to oppress the 

ple, and also left another in Samaria, 

sides confirming Menelaus in the high- 
priestly office. After his arrival at Antioch 
—two years after, according to 1 Macc. i. 29 
—he further sent his chief officer of revenue, 
Apollonius (probably the person who is called 
“governor of Ccelesyria and Pheenicia ” in 
ch. ill. 5; iv. 4), to commit fresh atrocities. 
Apollonius made a great massacre of the 
males on the Sabbath day, and, seizing the 
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Po | 22 And ‘he left governors to vex were in their best age, and to sell BS 


the nation: at Jerusalem, Philip, for the women and the younger sort : 


"his country a Phrygian, and for man- 25 Who coming to Jerusalem, 
ners more barbarous than he that set and pretending peace, did forbear till 
him there ; the holy day of the sabbath, when 
23 And at Garizim, Andronicus; taking the Jews keeping holy day, 
and besides, Menelaus, who worse he commanded his men to arm 
than all the rest bare an heavy hand themselves. 
over the citizens, having a malicious 26 And so he slew all them that 
mind against his countrymen the were gone to the celebrating of the 
Jews. sabbath, and running through the)¢, ., 
cir 168. = 24 He sent also “that detestable city with weapons slew great multi- =‘ 
san'* ringleader Apollonius with an army ides ¢: Mar 


27 But Judas Maccabeus ' with: 


cbr. 11. 


thousand, com- 


of two and eben 
manding him to slay all those that 


women and children, sold them as slaves. 
Upon this, Judas Maccabeus, with nine others, 
withdrew from the city into the wilderness, 
and lived on the wild fruits of the earth, 
becoming the nucleus of the rebellion which 
followed. 


22. Philip... a Phrygian.) “ Philip the 
Phrygian” must have continued to be 
governor of Jerusalem through all the time 
of the severe persecution (chs. vi.—vii.), since 
we find him still at the head of affairs in 
B.C. 166-5, when he sends to the governor of 
Ccelesyria to help him against the rebels under 
Judas (ch. viii. 8). 


23. And at Garizim, Andronicus.) “ Ga- 
rizim” seems to be used here as an equivalent 
of Samaria. Properly it was the name of the 
hill on which the Samaritans had built their 
temple (John iv. 20: “Our fathers wor- 
shipped in this mountain”). The Syro- 
Macedonians seem at this time to have 
confounded the Samaritans with the Jews, 
and to have looked on both with equal 
suspicion. Samaria had therefore to be 
garrisoned, and to receive a Syro-Mace- 
donian governor. He has been supposed to 
be the Andronicus of ch. iv. 31-38; but we 
have shewn reasons for believing that that 
individual suffered death before this. (See 
the comment on ch. iv. 38.) 


24. that detestable ringleader} Rather, 
“that ringleader of corruption.” The 
article (réy puodpynyv) implies that Apollo- 
nius is already known to the reader, whence 
it may be concluded that he is the “ governor 
of Coclesyria” mentioned in ch. iii. 5; iv. 4. 
He may have exchanged that office recently 
for the chief collectorship of revenue which 
Is assiyned to him in 1 Macc. i. 29. A 
Ptolemy is found as governor of Ccelesyria in 
B.C. 166-5 (2 Mace. viil. 8). 

all those that were in their best age.) 


nine others, or thereabout, ¢ with- 32 


Rather, “all those of the military age ”—#e. 
all those between 17 and 47, or whatever 
were the limits of military service recognised 
by the Syro- Macedonians. 

to sell the women and the younger sort.) 
Compare above, v. 14. 


25. did forbear till the boly day of the 
sabbath.| The Sabbatarian feeling was, we 
know, strong among those of the religious 
and patriotic party. At a later date than 
that to which the narrative has brought us, 
they still refused to resist attack upon the 
Sabbath, and allowed themselves to be 
slaughtered like sheep (1 Macc. ii. 36-38). 
Apollonius must have calculated upon this 
feeling. 

keeping boly day, | Literally, “ resting "— 
or “ observing rest.’ 


26. And so he slew all them that were 
gone.] Rather, “that were gone forth”— 
s.e. that had quitted the city, and gone across 
to the Temple hill, to attend the Temple 
worship. 


and running through the city.) Rather, 
“into the city.” Besides his attack on the 
worshippers in the Temple, he sent his 
into the city on the western hill, and there 
killed “‘ great multitudes.” 


27. Judas Maccabeus with nine others. } 
It is remarkable that the author ignores 
Mattathias wholly, and makes Judas the 
leader of the revolt. In this there can be no 
doubt that he is unhistorical. The authonty 
of the First of Maccabees and of Josephus 
must override his. Judas, however, it § 
clear, remained, in the eyes of his country- 
men, the great hero of the war of independ- 
ence—the chief to whom all others were 
secondary. It was he who first defeated 
armies; who first made success seem pos- 


sible; above all, who first recovered and 
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drew himself into the wilderness, 
and lived in the mountains after the 
manner of beasts, with his company, 
who fed on herbs continually, lest 
they should be partakers of the pol- 
lution. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 The Fews are compelled to leave the law of 


God. 4 The temple is defiled. 8 Cruelty 


purified the Temple, and re-established the 
daily sacrifices. 

withdrew himself into the wilderness, and 
lived in the mountains.| Compare 1 Macc. ii. 
26, 27. The place chosen seems to have 
been “the wilderness of Judea,” or the tract 
south and south-east of Jerusalem, between 
the great southern road and the Dead Sea. 


after the manner of beasts.| This is rhe- 
torical exaggeration. Neither in the time of 


_Judas, nor even in that of Mattathias, were 


the patriots brought so low as is here 
asserted. They had always “cattle” (1 Macc. 
ii, 30), and the spoil of cities (ibid. 44-47 ; 
lii. 8), and consequently the ordinary means 
of sustaining life. 


lest they should be partakers of the pollution.] 
We learn from 1 Macc. ii. 1-28, that Matta- 
thias and his sons did not withdraw into the 
wilderness until an attempt had been made, 
at their own village of Modein, to force them 
to offer sacrifice on a heathen altar to heathen 
gods. It was this “ pollution ” in which they 
refused to partake. Compare the conduct of 
the early Christians (Plin. ‘ Epist.’ x. 97). 


CHAPTER VI. 


§ 12, A ROYAL COMMISSIONER SENT TO 
JERUSALEM WITH ORDERS TO EXTIRPATE 
THE JEwisit RELIGION. His PROCEED- 
INGS WITH THIS OBJECT. 


1-9. Epiphanes now thought that the time 
was come when he might be able wholly to 
obliterate the Jewish religion; and accord- 
ingly he sent a commissioner—an Athenian, 
according to our author—with full powers, 
and strict orders to put down all Jewish 
usages. The Temple was to be re-dedicated 
to Jupiter Olympius; heathen festivals with 
licentious rites were to be celebrated in it; 
the altar was to be polluted by the sacrifice 
of swine upon it; the observance of the 
pomen feasts and even of the Sabbath was to 

e prohibited ; circumcision was to be for- 
bidden; the copies of the Law were to be 
destroyed (1 Macc. 1. 56); and the Jews 
were to be compelled to join in the heathen 
feasts and sacrifices. Finally, the commands 


upon the people and the women. 12 An ex- B.C. 
hortation to bear affliction, by the example of ix. 168. 
the valiant courage of Eleazarus, cruelly ~~ 
tortured. 


N OT long after this the king sent 


an old man of ‘Athens to com- ! Antioch 
pel the Jews to depart from the laws interpret: 


of their fathers, and not to live after 
the laws of God : 
2 And to pollute also the temple 


and prohibitions were extended beyond Judza 
to the neighbouring Grecian cities; and the 
Jews of all parts of the Empire were forced 
under the penalty of death to adopt Gentile 
customs, 


1. Not long after this.| Inthe same year with 
the attack of Apollonius (B.c. 168), towards 
its close—in November or December. 


the king sent an old man of Athens.| The 
Vulgate has “an old man of Antioch ”—a 
reading of which Ewald approves (‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. p. 298, note °). But, as Anti- 
ochus was at the time engaged in building 
the magnificent temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens (Polyb. xxvi. 1, § 10), of which the 
ruins are still to be seen on the banks of the 
Ilissus, it is quite likely that he may have 
selected an Athenian to introduce the worship 
of the same god at Jerusalem. ‘The worship 
would thus, as Dean Stanley observes (‘ Lec- 
tures on the Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. p. 295) 
have seemed to be “ introduced from its most 
genuine seat.” 


to depart from the laws of their fathers.| 
Compare 1 Macc. i. 42-50; Joseph. ‘A. J.’ 
xii. 5, § 4. Josephus says: “ He compelled 
them to lay aside the ceremonial observances 
of their own God, and to worship the gods 
whom he acknowledged; to build temples 
and erect altars in every city and village, and 
to offer upon them every day a sacrifice of 
swine. He also forbade them to circumcise 
their children, and threatened all who should 
be caught so doing with punishment.” 


2. to pollute also the temple.| “It was the 
23rd of the month Marchesvan (November),” 
says Dean Stanley (‘ Lectures,’ vol. ili. p. 297), 
“that the enclosure was broken between the 
outer and inner court; in after days the 
breaches were pointed out in thirteen places. 
On the rsth of the next month (Chisleu— 
December) a small Grecian altar was planted 
on the huge platform of the altar of Zerub- 
babel in honour of the Olympian Jupiter. 
On the 25ththe profanation was consum- 
mated by introducing a herd of swine and 
slaughtering them in the sacred precincts. 
One huge sow was chosen from the rest. 
Her blood was poured on the altar before 
the Temple and on the Holy of Hollies 


BC in Jerusalem, and to call it the tem- 
——" ple of Jupiter Olympius; and that 
in Garizim, of Jupiter the Defender 
t Outot of strangers, 'as they did desire that 
iene’ dwelt in the place. 
creas they 3 Lhe coming in of this mischief 
were. 


was sore and grievous to the people : 

4. For the temple was filled with 
riot and revelling by the Gentiles, 
who dallied with harlots, and had to 
do with women within the circuit of 
the holy places, and besides that 
brought in things that were not 
lawful. 
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[v. 3—7. 


5 *The altar also was filled with BC 


profane things, which the law for- 
biddeth. 


6 Neither was it lawful for a man " 


to keep sabbath days or ancient 
feasts, or to profess himself at all to 
be a Jew. 

7 And in the day of the king’s 
birth every month they were brought 
by bitter constraint to eat of the 
sacrifices; and when the feast of 
Bacchus was kept, the Jews were 
compelled to go in procession to 
Bacchus, carrying ivy. 


within. A mess of broth was prepared from 
the flesh, and sprinkled on the copies of the 
Law. ‘This was the ‘abomination of deso- 
lation’—the horror which made the whole 
place a desert.” 

the temple of Jupiter Olympius.| Jupiter 
(Zeus) was worshipped as “ Olympian” chiefly 
at Olympia in Elis aay li. 7); but Anti- 
ochus had recently begun to build a temple 
to him under the same title at Athens (see 
the comment on v.1). He perhaps identified 
the Greek “‘ Zeus Olympios ” with the Roman 
“ Jupiter Capitolinus,” to whom he had built 
a splendid temple at Antioch (Liv. xli. 20). 


of Jupiter the Defender of strangers.) Zeus 
is mentioned as worshipped under this title 
(Xenius) very frequently by the classical 
writers (Hom. ‘Il.’ xiii. 625; § Od.’ i. 270; 
‘sch. ‘ Agam.’ ll. 61, 362, 748; Pind. ‘ Ol.’ 
vill. 38; Eurip. ‘Cycl.’ 1. 357; Xen. ‘ Anab.’ 
ili. 2, § 4; Plat. ‘De Leg.’ v. 730; Arist. ‘De 
Mundo,’ § 7; Pausan. iil, 11, § 11; Athen. 
‘ Deipn.’ xv. p. 696, D, &c.). He was re- 
garded as careful to avenge any wrongs suf- 
fered either by strangers or by guests or hosts. 


as they did desire that dwelt in the place.] 
Rather, “as they were that dwelt in the 
place.” The writer means that the title was 
selected in reference to the character of the Sa- 
maritans, who were “ protectors of strangers” 
themselves. It is remarkable that a Jew 
should give this testimony. 


3. grievous to the people.| Rather, “ griev- 
ous even to the multitude.” /.¢. not only 
was it disliked by the upper orders, or the more 
strictly religious, but it was felt asa grievance 
by the common people generally. 


4. revelling.| Literally, “bands of revel- 


 lers.” 


who dallied with harlots.} On the licentious 
character of the Gentile worship at_ this 
period, and the indecent orgies permissible in 
heathen temples, see Dollinger’s ‘Judenthum 


und Heidenthum’ passim. The Syro-Mace- 
donians were especially addicted to these 
unspeakable abominations, and Antioch with 
its notorious suburb of Daphné was the 
head-quarters of religious profligacy. Hence 
we may well believe that the charges here 
made were not without a foundation in fact. 


brought in things that were not lawful.] 
As swine, and broth made from the flesh of 
swine. (See the comment on w. 2.) 


5. The altar... was filled with profane 
things.] It was permanently surmounted bya 
heathen altar, on which heathen sacrifices were 
offered. lt was trampled on by the feet of 
the heathen sacrificing priests, and was also 
on at least one occasion purposely polluted 
by the pouring upon it of swine’s blood 
(Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 1). 


6. Neither was it lawful . . . to keep 
sabbath days.| Compare 1 Macc. L 45. 


or ancient feasts.| Literally, “ancestral 
feasts "—those which had come down to the 
Jews of the day from their forefathers—the 
Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, Purim, &c. 


7. in the day of the king's birth every 
month.| Rather, “on the day.” It is ques- 
tioned whether this statement is worthy of 
belief. No other instance has been as 
found of a king’s birthday being kept monthjy, 
and it is thought improbable that even Epi- 
phanes would have introduced such a custom. 
Grimm suggests that the author has confused 
the annual royal birthday with the monthly 
sacrifice mentioned in 1 Macc. i. §9. 


avhen the feast of Bacchus was kept.) In 
every Greek state “ Dionysia” were celebrated 
at least once a year; in some, as at Athens, 
they were celebrated twice. Autumn was 
the usual time for them, the feast being 
specially connected with the vintage, and its 
celebration being accompanied with wild 
dances, coarse gestures and songs, uproar, 
tumult, and revelry. A “pomp” or “ pro- 
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"heathen, by the suggestion of Pto- 
lemee, against the (an that they 
should observe the same fashions, and 
be partakers of their sacrifices : 

g And whoso would not conform 
themselves to the manners of the 
Gentiles should be put to death. 
Then might a man have seen the 
present misery. 


cession” was a necessary part of the festival. 
The worshippers defiled through the streets 
in a long train, on their way generally to some 
temple, where sacrifice was to be offered and 
a sacrificial feast to follow. Ivy was worn by 
those who went in the procession, as the 
sacred plant of Dionysus (3 Macc. ii. 29; 
Eurip.  Bacch.’ |. 81). 


8. to the neighbour cities of the bheathen.| 
Rather, “of the Grecians.” The cities in- 
tended must have lain within the dominions 
of the Seleucidz, as Ptolemais, Epiphaneia, 
Apameia, and perhaps Antioch. The Jewish 
population at Antioch was considerable. 


by the suggestion of Ptolemee.} Many 
MSS., including the Vatican, have “by the 
suggestion of the Ptolemies,” which could 
only be understood of the Egyptian royal 
house. But it is inconceivable that the 
foreign princes who ruled in Egypt should 
have undertaken to advise Epiphanes on a 
matter belonging entirely to the internal 
administration of his own empire. The 
reading which our translators have followed 
is therefore greatly to be preferred; and the 
“‘ Ptolemee” intended is probably “ Ptolemee 
the son of Dorymenes” (ch. iv. 45), who 
was among the chief advisers of the Syro- 
Macedonian king. 

against the Jews.] The existing text does 
not admit of the translation, “ there went out 
a decree against the Jews.” ‘To obtain this 
meaning we must change the place of the 
clause, xara rwv ‘“Iovéaiwy, which has no 
meaning where it stands at present. 


that they should observe the same fashions. | 
Literally, “that they should lead the same 
life.” 


9. And whoso would not conform... 
should be put to death.| Here was the sting 
of the decree. Both in Judza and elsewhere 
it was made a capital offence to observe 
Jewish customs, or profess oneself a Jew, or 
even to possess a copy of the Jewish scriptures. 
Any one might denounce his neighbour, and 
death was the consequence. (See 1 Macc. 
i. 50, 57, 60, 63.) 


openly led round about the city, the 
babes hanging at their breasts, they 
cast them down headlong from the 
wall. 

rr And others, that had run to- 
gether into caves near by, to keep 
the sabbath day secretly, being dis- 
covered to Philip, were all burnt to- 


to the manners of the Gentiles.| Rather, 
“to the customs of the Greeks” (ém ra 
*EXAnuxd). 

Then might aman have seen, @'c.| This is 
a transition clause from the general to the 
particular. It concludes the writer’s survey 
of the general position of his countrymen 
under the edicts issued by Epiphanes, and 
introduces the graphic account which he pro- 
ceeds to give in the remainder of the chapter 
and in ch. vii., of the practical results which 
followed from the edicts. 


§ 13. SPECIAL INSTANCES OF PERSECU- 
TION. CASE OF THE Two WOMEN. 
CASE OF THOSE BURNT FOR KEEPING 
THE SABBATH. 


10, 11. The writer proceeds now to adduce 
special instances of persecution. He begins 
with the case, noted also by the writer of the 
First Book (1 Macc. i. 60, 61), of two mothers, 
who, contrary to the king’s edict, had had their 
children circumcised, who were led round the 
city, with their children hung around their 
necks, and then cast headlong from the city 
wall into the ditch. He next notes a case 
where persons who had met secretly for 
worship on the Sabbath day in some of the 
caves near Jerusalem, were burnt to death in 
them unresistingly, as their conscience would 
not allow them to defend themselves on the 
Sabbath. 


10. there were two women brought.] 
Rather, “brought up,” or “brought before 
the court.” 


who had circumcised their children.| Le. 
“who had caused them to be circumcised.” 
The operation was performed by men. (See 
1 Macc. 1. 61.) 


the babes hanging at their breasts.| Liter- 
ally, “‘after they had hung the babes at their 
breasts.” . 


11. others that had run together into caves 
near by.) Literally, “into the caves.” The 
limestone rocks of Palestine are everywhere 
perforated with caves, some natural, some arti- 
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" science to help themselves for the 
honour of the most sacred day. 

12 Now I beseech those that read 
this book, that they be not discou- 
raged for these calamities, but that 
they judge those punishments not 
to be for destruction, but for a 
chastening of our nation. 

13 For it is a token of his great 
goodness, when wicked doers are not 
suffered any long time, but forthwith 
punished. 

14 For not as with other nations, 
whom the Lord patiently forbeareth 


ficial, and often capable of containing a consi- 
derable assemblage of persons. The “ cave of 
Adullam ” (1 Sam. xxii. 1; 2 Sam. xxiii. 13) 1s 
notorious. Other scriptural notices of caves 
in Palestine are Gen. xxiii. 17; Josh. x. 16; 
1 Sam. xxiv. 3; 1 Kings xviii. 4; Heb. xii. 38. 

being discovered to Philip.| I.e. to “ Philip 


the Phrygian,” the Syro-Macedonian governor 
of Jerusalem (ch. v. 22). 


aere all burnt together.| Perhaps rather 
suffocated than burnt. When brushwood is 
piled at the mouth of caves and set on 
hire, the inmates are mostly suffocated. The 
operation is among the recognised ones even 
of modern warfare. It was practised by the 
French in the subjection of Algeria. 


they made a conscience to belp themselves.| 
Ie. they had a conscientious scruple against de- 
fending themselves on the Sabbath. (Compare 
1 Macc. ii. 32-38.) 


§ 14. REMARKS OF THE AUTHOR ON THE 
PURPOSE OF GOD IN SUFFERING HIS 
PEOPLE TO BE THUS PERSECUTED. 


12-17. The writer here interrupts his 
Narrative, and interposes certain remarks on 
the method of God’s government, in order to 
prevent his readers from being depressed and 
disheartened by his history. God, he says, 
allows other nations to persist in their iniqui- 
ties, until they have filled up the measure of 
them and are the proper objects of His ven- 
geance. With Israel He acts differently. 
Their transgressions He constantly corrects 
and chiastens, before they come to a head; 
and so He brings them back to himself, 
and is never driven to destroy them, or 
forsake them utterly. The persecutions 
which he is relatin;; were Divine chastise- 
ments with a merciful object. 


12. J beseech those that read this book.) 


fulness of their sins, so dealeth he “= 
with us, 

15 Lest that, being come to the 
height of sin, afterwards he should 
take vengeance of us. 

16 And therefore he never with- 
draweth his mercy from us: and 
though he punish with adversity, 
yet doth he never forsake his 


people. 

17 But let this that we have spoken 
be for a warning unto us. And now 
will we come to the declaring of the 
matter in few words. 


Literally, “ those that happen upon this book ” 
or “chance to meet with it.” 


that they judge those punishments not to be 
Sor destruction.| Rather, “that they take 
into account that those punishments were 
not for our destruction.” The tions 
did not destroy Israel, but purified the nation, 
and raised it up to a height of glory and pros- 
perity which it had not enjoyed for centuries. 


13. wicked doers.) The “wicked doers” 
intended are not Epiphanes and his advisers, 
but the irreligious Israelites— Jason, Menelaus, 
and their partisans—whose ae are 
viewed as having brought a general judgment 
upon the nation. 


14. other nations ... the Lord patiently 
Sorbeareth to punish, till they be come to the ful- 
ness of their sins.| Compare Gen. xv, 16; 
Dan. viii. 23. The principle was not, how- 
ever, as the writer thought, one from the 
operation of which the Jews were exempt. 
They too, ultimately, “filled up the measure 
of their iniquities” (Matt. xxiii 32; 1 Thess. 
ii. 16), and, having exhausted the patience and 
long-suffering of God, were dealt with pe- 
nally, cast off, and “forsaken.” God, how- 
ever, having once chosen them to be Hs 
“ peculiar people,” did watch over them, 
chastise them, check their wanderings, t 
them to the right path, with especial patience, 
especial tenderness. (See 2 Kings xvi. 9-23; 
2 Chron. xxxvi, 14-16 ; Is. i, 2-27.) 


17. But let this... be for a warning wnto 
us.} Rather, “fora reminding.” Menare 
apt to forget the method of God’s dealings 
with them. They need to have their hearts 
stirred up “ by way of remembrance.” This 
is the object which the writer has proposed 
to himself in his digression. 


in few avords.) Rather, “after brief 
divergence.” ‘The writer does not pretend 


© Hebr. x2. 


v. 18—23.| 


18 Eleazar, one of the principal 


=" scribes, an aged man, and of a 


well-favoured countenance, was con- 
strained to open his mouth, and to eat 
swine’s flesh. 

19 But he, choosing rather to die 
gloriously, than to live stained with 
such an abomination, spit it forth, 
and came of his own accord to ‘the 
torment, 

20 As it behoved them to come, 
that are resolute to stand out against 
such things, as are not lawful for love 
of life to be tasted. 

21 But they that had the charge 
of that wicked feast, for the old ac- 
quaintance they had with the man, 


that he is about to use brevity in his coming 
narrative, which is remarkably diffuse. 


§ 15. ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF 
ELEAZAR. 


18-31. One of the simplest modes of com- 
pelling Israelites to transgress the Law, was 
to make them swallow unclean food; and of 
unclean foods the readiest at hand was the 
flesh of swine, which were largely used 
by the heathen for sacrifice and for the 
food of the common people. In carrying 
out their system of persecution, the authori- 
ties at Jerusalem required one Eleazar, an 
old man of ninety and one of the chief scribes, 
to thus pollute himself; but when the flesh 
was forced into his mouth, Eleazar spat it 
out. They then suggested privately, that he 
might provide himself with clean meat, and 
age to eat the swine’s flesh offered him; 

ut Eleazar rejected this proposal as an 
unworthy hypocrisy and as the setting of a 
bad example. He was accordingly martyred, 
being cruelly beaten to death. 


18. Eleazar.|] A common name among 
the Jews, and one certainly in use at the time, 
since it was borne by one of the sons of 
Mattathias (1 Macc. 1i. 5)—not, as some have 
supposed, a fancy name, ascribed to an ideal 
personage. In the Hellenistic Greek “Elea- 
zar” became “ Lazarus.” 


one of the principal scribes.| Therefore, 
probably, a member of the Sanhedrin—per- 
haps also a priest, as stated in 4 Macc. v. 3, 
34; vil. 6, 12, but certainly not “ high priest,” 
as called by Josephus Gorionides (ii. 4). A 
man of high station, however, on terms of 
intimacy with the authorities, as appears 
from vv. 21, 22. 


an aged man.| Ninety years old (see v. 24). 
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taking him aside, besought him to 
bring flesh of his own provision, such 
as was lawful for him to use, and 
make as if he did eat of the flesh 
taken from the sacrifice commanded 
by the king ; 

22 That in so doing he might be 
delivered from death, and for the old 
friendship with them find favour. 

23 But he began to consider dis- 
creetly, and as became his age, and 
the excellency of his ancient years, 
and the honour of his gray head, 
whereunto he was come, and his 
most honest education from a child, 
or rather the holy law made and 
given by God: therefore he an- 


of a well-favoured countenance.| ‘The 
original is stronger. Translate, “of a most 
beautiful countenance.” The face of the 
first Christian martyr, when he addressed 
the ilps council, is said to have been “ as 
the face of an angel” (Acts vi. 15). 
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19. came of bis own accord to the torment. | 
> 


Literally, “to the instrument of torture. 
What exactly was the nature and construc- 
tion of the tympanum is uncertain. By wv. 30 
it would seem that the machine was not one 
which caused death, since Eleazar was killed 
by repeated blows of a whip or scourge. 


21. they that had the charge of that wicked 
Jeast.| It would seem that, in order to carry 
on the persecution, a special sacrifice of swine 
was made, after which the Jews at hand were 
brought in to take part in the customary 
“ feast upon the viscera” (omdayxucpes, 
visceratio). The mouths of those who 
resisted were forced open, and the unclean 
meat put into them. All was done in the 
presence, and with the sanction, of the civil 
authorities. At a little distance was the 
“torture-instrument,”’ on which those were 
placed who would not swallow the unclean 
food. 


23. the excellency of his ancient years.| So 
Grimm, who quotes ch. xv. 13. But trepoy? 
ynpws more naturally means “ extreme 
advance in years,” and should be so taken 
here; the clause xat trys Tov y. Umepoxns being 
exegetical of the preceding rns nAcxias. 

and the honour of his gray bead, whereunto 
he was come.| This is a somewhat loose 
paraphrase. Nothing is said in the original 
about “honour.” ‘Translate—“ and the con- 
spicuous gray head whereto he had come.” 


or rather the holy law.) Rather, “and 
still more the holy legislation.” 


he. 
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swered accordingly, and willed them 


—— straightways to send him to the 


grave. 

24 For it becometh not our a 
said he, in any wise to dissemble, 
whereby many young persons might 
think that Eleazar, being fourscore 
years old and ten, were now gone to 
a strange religion ; 

25 And so they through mine 
hypocrisy, and desire to live a little 
time and a moment longer, should 
be deceived by me, and I get a stain 
to mine old age, and make it abo- 
minable. 

26 For though for the present 
time I should be delivered from the 
punishment of men: yet should I 
not escape the hand of the Almighty, 
neither alive, nor dead. 

27 Wherefore now, manfully ee 
ing this life, I will shew myself suc 
an one as mine age requireth, 

28 And leave a notable example 


emans ED 


avilled them.] Rather, “ bade them.” 


24. a strange religion.) The same word 
as that translated “heathenish manners” in 
ch. iv. 13. The term is used by our author 
as antithetical to Iov8aicpes, and designates 
“the religion of the Gentiles,” as "lovdaiopés 
does that of the Jews. 


26. get should I not escape the hand of the 
Almighty, neither alive, nor dead.} It is belief 
in a future life, and in the just judgment of 
God, that has always sustained the martyrs, 
both Jewish and Christian, and enabled them 
to set the threats of their persecutors at 
defiance. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews probably refers to this Ze, 
among others, when he says— And others 
were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they — obtain a better resurrection” (Heb. 
x1..35). 


28. to die.}| Rather, “to die a noble 
death.” Our version fails to give any ex- 
pression to the ev in awevOavari(ecy. 


29. proceeded, as they thought, from a 
desperate mind.] ae “were, as they 
thought, mere folly.” e world always 
counts suffering for conscience sake to be 
folly. It is accepting nt certain evil, in 
the hope of future and (as they think) very 
uncertain good. Christianity itself was “to 
the Greeks foolishness ” (1 Cor. i. 23). Parl 
was thought by Festus to be “beside him- 
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[v. 24—31. 


to such as be young to die willingly 5¢ 
and courageously for the honourable 
and holy laws. And when he had 
said these words, immediately he 
went to the torment: 

29 They that led him changing the 

will they bare him a little be- 

re into hatred, because the foresaid 
speeches proceeded, as they thought, 
from 'a desperate mind. 

30 But when he was ready to die «= 
with stripes, he groaned, and said, It 
is manifest unto the Lord, that hath 
the holy knowledge, that whereas I 
might have been delivered from 
death, I sow endure sore pains in 
body by being beaten: but in soul 
am all content to suffer these things, 
because I fear him. 

31 And thus this man died, leav- 
ing his death for an example of a 
noble courage, and a memorial of 
virtue, not only unto young men, but 
unto all his nation. 


self” (Acts xxvi. 24). The life of the good 
man is generally “ accounted madness, and his 
end to be without honour” ( Wisd. v. 4). 


30. when be was ready to die with stripes) 
Literally, “ with the blows ”—ie. those which 
he received while stretched upon the iym- 
panum. By the word paorcyovpevos towards 
the end of the verse they would appear to 
have been blows from a scourge. The 
writer evidently regards the mode of punish- 
ment as familiar to his readers, and therefore 
does not describe it. Martyrdoms by 
scourging are mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (ch. xi. 36). 

81. leaving bis death for an example.| It 
is as “examples” that the martyrs of this and 
of other times are brought forward in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where they are joined 
with the Christian’s great example, Jesus 
(Heb. xii. 1, 2). 

and a memorial of virtue. 
(apern), or moral excellen 
of man’s moral nature, according to Greek 
philosophy—is not very often brought forward 
either in the Apocrypha or in the Canonical 
Scriptures as the condition at which men 
ae oeatake e arrive. Piety (etoéSee) 
and righteousness (d:ca:oovw) are Commonly 
the ends set before him. Hote however, 
receives occasional acknowledgment. (See 
Philipp. iv. 8; 2 Pet. i. 5; Wisd. iv. 1; 
2 Macc. xv. 12; 3 Macc. vi. 1, &c.) 


“ Virtue” 


an 


Vv. I—5.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


The constancy and cruel death of seven brethren 
and their mother in one day, because they 
would not eat swine’s flesh at the king's com- 
mandment. 


T came to pass also, that seven 
brethren with their mother were 
taken, and compelled by the king 
against the law to taste swine’s flesh, 
and were tormented with scourges 
and whips. : 
2 But one of them that spake first 
said thus, What wouldest thou ask 
or learn of us? we are ready to die, 
rather than to transgress the laws of 
our fathers. 
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3 Then the king, peat ina ra B.C. 
commanded pans and caldrons to be “<<” 


made hot : 

4 Which forthwith being heated, he 
commanded to cut out the tongue of 
him that spake first, and to cut off the 
utmost parts of his body, the rest of his 
brethren and his mother looking on. 

5 Now when he was thus maimed 
in all his members, he commanded 
him being yet alive to be brought to 
the fire, and to be fried in the pan: 
and as the vapour of the pan was for 
a good space dispersed, they exhorted 
one another with the mother to die 
manfully, saying thus, 


CHAPTER VII. 


§ 16. ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF 
THE SEVEN BROTHERS AND THEIR 
MOTHER. 


1-42. The martyrdom of the seven brothers 
is a main subject of the Fourth Book of the 
Maccabees, where it occupies the chapters 
from ch. viii. to the end. ‘They were known 
as the “All-Holy Hebdomade” (avayia 
adeAav éB8onds, 4 Macc. xiv. 7), and were 
believed to have suffered all in one day 
(v. 20). The place where they suffered is 
uncertain. The present narrative does not 
fix it, excepting in so far as the presence of 
Epiphanes, who is said in ch. v. 25 to have 
returned to Antioch, may be considered to 
suggest the Syrian capital as the scene. The 
author of the Fourth Book makes them suffer 
at Jerusalem (ch. iv. 22; v. 1), as also does 
Cedrenus (vol. i. p. 223). Josephus Gorio- 
nides gives “the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem” as the place (ill. 5, § 2); while John 
of Malala (‘Chronograph.’ viii. p. 206) and 
the Roman Martyrology distinctly say that 
the martyrdom was at Antioch. Our author 
has observed that the persecution was not 
confined to Judza, but extended to the 
“neighbour cities of the heathen” also 
(ch. vi. 8). Even, however, if Antioch was 
the scene, it is very unlikely that Antiochus 
would have been present at the executions. 


1. seven brethren... 
“seized,” “ apprehended.” 


against the law.| The Jewish law of 
unclean meats is of course intended. (See 
Lev. xi. 7.) 


Scourges and en) “Scourges ” - 
oteyes) were whips of cords (John ii. 15); 
“ whips ”” (veupa) were of untanned hide. The 
latter inflicted far more suffering than the 
former. 


avere taken.| Te. 


o 


2. What wouldest thou ask?) “ Why,” 
i.c., “this mockery of an inquiry? What is 
there to learn? Habes confitentes reos. We 
are Jews; we admit it; and we are resolved 
not to transgress the Law. Put us to death 
at once.” 


3. the king ... commanded pans and 
caldrons to be made bot.) The “caldrons” 
(AéByres) of the present passage seem to have 
been the vessels that contained the fire, on 
the top of which were placed the “pans” 
(rnyava), that these latter might be heated to 
ow The victims were placed in the 
‘“‘pans” (v. 5). Burning to death was a 
recognised Assyrian and Babylonian practice 
(‘Records of the Past,’ vol. i. p. 77; vol. ix. 
p. 56, &c.; Dan. ili. 6-27; Jer. xxix. 22), 
but seems to have been effected ordinarily by 
means of a furnace. 


4. to cut off the utmost parts of bis body.] 
On this punishment, see Xen. ‘ Anab.’i. 9, § 13; 
‘Beh. Inscr.’ col. ii. par. 13,143 Nic. Damasc. 
Fr. 132; Herodian. vi. 6, § 6; viii. 4, § 29, &c. 
Our translators, like the Syriac, have omitted 
wholly to attempt any rendering of the par- 
ticiple mepioxvOicavres, which must certainly 
designate some other distinct cruelty. It 
probably means “scalping,” or “removing 
the scalp””—a noted Scythian practice (Herod. 
iv. 64; Plin. ‘H. N.’ vii. 11; Hesych. ad voc. 
ZxvOtort xetpopaxrpov). The Vulgate gives 
“cute capitis abstracta.” 


5. as the vapour of the pan was for a good 
space dispersed.| ‘The meaning seems to be, 
that the scent of the roasting flesh extended 
to a considerable distance, reaching the spot 
where the mother and her other children 
stood. So the Syriac Version, and Dean 
Stanley (‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 
vol. iil. p. 299, note "), who parallels the 
remark with the jests of St. Lawrence in the 
martyrologies. 
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6 The Lord God looketh upon us, 
and in truth hath comfort in us, as 
“Moses in his song, which witnessed 
to their faces, declared, saying, And 
he shall be comforted in his servants. 

7 So when the first was dead after 
this manner, they brought the second 
to make him a mocking stock: and 
when they had pulled off the skin 
of his head with the hair, they asked 
him, Wilt thou eat, before thou be 
punished throughout every member 
of thy body 

8 But he answered in his own 
language, and said, No. Wherefore 
he also received the next torment 
in order, as the former did. 
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[v. 6—12. 


he said, Thou like a takest 
ie of this present ie but the 
King of the world shall raise us up, 
who have died for his laws, unto 
everlasting life. 
10 After him was the third made 
a mocking stock: and when he was 
required, he put out his tongue, and 
that ‘right soon, holding forth his 
hands manfully, 
11 And said courageously, “These 
I had from heaven ; and for his laws 
I despise them ; and from him I hope 
to receive them again. 
12 Insomuch that the king, and 
they that were with him, marvelled 


6. The Lord God looketh upon us.| Rather, 
“the Lord God keepeth wateh”—has an 
2 hy not only over us, but over all things. 
e expression is quite general. 

bath comfort in us.) Rather, “is compar 
sionate towards us,” according to the 
general meaning of the phrase. (See Deut. 
Xxxii. 36; Ps. xc. 13, Cxxxv. 14.) 

Moses in bis song, which witnessed to their 

; arcs bye witnessed against 
them to their faces” (rijs dvripaprupovons 
dns). The reference is to eo 5-33 of 
the “Song,” where Moses re the 
Israelites with their unfaithfulness. 


saying, And be shall be comforted in bis 
servants.| Our version of the “ Song” gives 
—‘“and repent himself for his servants” 
(Deut. xxxil. 36). 

7. to make him a mocking stock.| Com- 
pare Heb. xi. 36, “and others trials of 
cruel mockings and scourgings ;” and for the 
practice of mocking an accused person before 
executing him, see Matt. xxvii. 29, 30; 
Mark xv. 20, 31; Luke xxiii. 11, 36. 

when they had pulled off the shin of bis bead 
qwith the bair.| A variant mode of describing 
the operation of scalping. Compare wv. 4, 
and the comment ad Joc. 

Wilt thou eat*| Supply “ swine’s flesh ” 
from v. 1. 


before thou be punished throughout every 
smember of thy body.| As the first brother had 
been punished. (See wv. 4 and 5.) 


8. he answered in lis own language.| I.e. in 
the Syriac of the time, which the executioners 
would understand well enough, though An- 
tiochus, as seems to be implied below (v. 24), 
might not, as a Greek, be familiar with any 
other language than his own. 


9. Thou like a fury.| Rather, “ ‘Thou, 
0 wieked one.” An addcrap is a man who 
does deeds of wickedness that cannot be 
forgotten (6 dAaora Sedpaxes). The word 
$s rarely found in prose, but is common with 
the i See /Fsch. ‘ Ag.” 1483; 
*Eum.’ 227; ‘Suppl.’ 410; ‘Pers.’ 256 ;— 
st pan ‘Cd. Col.” 788; ‘ Aj.’ 372 ;—Eurp 
‘Hec.’ 675, 9493 ‘Phoen.’ 1556, &c.) 

shall raise us up... wito everlasting life.] 
See the comment on ch. vi. 26. As that 
passage alludes to the punishment after death 
of those who offend God, so the present 
brings forward with great distinctness the 
happiness enjoyed after death by those who 
have remained faithful to Him. "Whatever 
obscurity had hung about the doctrine of a 
future life and future rewards and punish- 
ments, during the earlier period of the Mosaic 
dispensation, it is clear that at this time there 
was a firm belief in them among all the reii- 
gious part of the nation. (See vv. 11, 14, 23, 
29, 36; and compare ch. xil. 43-45, xiv. 46.) 

10. After him was the third made a 
mocking stock.) See the comment on ov. 7. 

ll. These I bad from beaven.| Le. 
were given to me by God at my birth. Fi 
hands “made me and fashioned me” (Job 
x. 8). “In his book were all my members 
written ; which day by day were fashioned, 
when as yet there was none of them™ (Ps 
CXxxiIx. 16). 

rom him I to receive them Ain. 
Hare we have belt in the resutrection of oe 
body expressed. This doctrine is 
scarcely taught in Job xix. 25-27, where 
some have thought to find it; but it ap 
distinctly in Daniel (xii. 2) and Ezekiel 
(xxxvil. 1-14), and seems to have been the 
general belief of the Jews after the return 
from the Captivity. 


V. 13—21.] 


at the young man’s courage, for that 


—° he nothing regarded the pains. 


13 Now when this man was dead 
also, they tormented and mangled the 
fourth in like manner. 

14 So when he was ready to die he 
said thus, It is good, being put to death 
by men, to look for hope from God to 
be raised up again by him: as for thee, 
thou shalt have no resurrection to life. 

15 Afterward they brought the 
fifth also, and mangled him. 

16 Then looked he unto the king, 
and said, ‘Chou hast power over men, 
thou art corruptible, thou doest what 
thou wilt; yet think not that our 
nation is forsaken of God ; 

17 But abide a while, and behold 
his great power, how he will torment 
thee and thy seed. 

18 After him also they brought 
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the sixth, who being ready to die 
said, Be not deceived without cause : 
for we suffer these things for our- 
selves, having sinned against our God : 
therefore marvellous things are done 
unto us. 

19 But think not thou, that takest 
in hand to strive against God, that 
thou shalt escape unpunished. 

20 But the mother was marvellous 
above all, and worthy of honourable 
memory : for when she saw her seven 
sons slain within the space of one day, 
she bare it with a good courage, 
because of the hope that she had in 
the Lord. 

21 Yea, she exhorted every one of 
them in her own language, filled with 
courageous spirits ; a stirring up 
her womanish thoughts with a manly 
stomach, she said unto them, 


12. the king.] Rather, “the king himself.” 


14. when he was ready to die.| Or, “at 
the point of death.” 


to look for hope from God to be raised up again 
by him.] It was distinctly recognised by the 
Jews that there could be no natural resur- 
rection. The “dead bones” could not “ live,” 
unless through some miraculous exertion of 
Divine power upon them. Consequently 
each Jew looked to be raised up to a new 
life after death by a distinct act of Omnipo- 
tence performed for his individual benefit. 


as for thee.| The denunciations of their 
persecutor by the martyrs, here and in vv. 17, 
19, 31, 35-37, are such as Christian martyrs 
have been taught by their Lord not to utter 
(Matt. v. 44; Luke xxiii. 34). They are, 
however, such as the brutal conduct of An- 
tiochus well deserved, and such as human 
nature instinctively utters, unless subdued 
and perfected by grace. Compare the de- 
nunciations of the Psalms (Ps. xxxv. 4; xl. 
14, 15; lv. 15; lix. 10-135 &c.). 


16. Thou hast power... thou art cor- 
ruptible ... thou doest.) The nexus of the 
clauses is lost by this interpretation. Trans- 
late—‘ Thou that art corruptible, yet hast 
power over men, doest what thou wilt.” 
‘The point of the reproach is, that, being a 
frail perishing mortal, entrusted with power 
over men, he should suppose himself at liberty 
to treat them according to his mere will and 
pleasure. Compare John xix. 11, where our 
Lord suggests to Pilate his responsibility for 


the use of a “power given to him from 
above.” 


17. abide a_ while] Literally, “ Be 
patient ; ” i.e. “ Do not be in a hurry to judge: 
wait, and see the result.” 


bow he will torment thee and thy seed.] 
Compare ch. ix. 5-28; xiv. 2, The speaker 
does not claim the prophetic gift, but utters 
his threat upon the general conviction that 
God will punish evil-doers, and their seed 
after them. (Compare Ex. xx. 5, xxxiv. 7; 
Lev. xxvi. 39, &c.) 


18. being ready to die.| Rather, “when 
he was about to die.” 


for ourselves.| Rather, “on our own 
account ’—because we have sinned, and God 
is punishing us in this life, to purify us and 
make us fit for the life which is to come in 
heaven. (See ch. vi. 13.) 


20. the mother was marvellous above ail.] 
First, as a woman, whereas the rest were men 
and might be expected to bear pain and 
death; secondly, as subjected to worse 
suffering than the others, since there is no 
such agony as that felt by a mother who sees 
her children tortured and slain. But the 
crowning marvellousness is no doubt that 
related in vv. 24-29—the mother exhorting 
her youngest not to accept the offer of his 
life and of the royal favour, but to die nobly 
like his brethren. 


21. in her own language.| See the come 
ment on 2. 8. 


stirring up her womanish thoughts with a 
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their re-formation after dea 


22 I cannot tell how ye came into 
my womb; for I neither gave you 
breath nor life, neither was it I that 
formed the members of every one of 

OU ; 

23 But doubtless the Creator of 
the world, who formed the generation 
of man, and found out the beginning 
of all things, will also of his own 
mercy give you breath and life again, 
as ye now regard not your own selves 
for his laws’ sake. 

24 Now Antiochus, thinking him- 
self despised, and suspecting it to 
be a reproachful speech, whilst the 
youngest was yet alive, did not only 
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[v. 22—27. 


exhort him by words, but also as- ° 
sured him with oaths, that he would © 
make him both a rich and a 

man, if he would turn from the laws 
of his fathers; and that also he 
would take him for his friend, and 
trust him with affairs. 

25 But when the young man would 
in no case hearken unto him, the 
king called his mother, and exhorted 
her that she would counsel the young 
man to save his life. 

26 And when he had exhorted her 
with many words, she promised him 
that she would counsel her son. 

27 But she bowing herself toward 


manly stomach.| Gregory Nazianzen says 
she had the soul of a man in the body of a 
woman (‘Hom. in Macc.’ p. 399). The 
language 1s perhaps rather conventional, than 
in accordance with the facts of human nature, 
since in enduring pain women have at all 
times exhibited at least equal courage with 
men, and the martyrologies shew as many 
female names as male. 


22. I cannot tell bow ye came into my womb. | 
Compare Eccles. xi. 5. Conception, gene- 
ration, growth, have always been mysteries, 
and remain such, despite of vivisection and 
the microscope. The formation of human 
beings in the womb is fairly paralleled with 
and dissolution 
have taken place. Each is a Divine work, and 
requires Divine power and Divine knowledge 
for its accomplishment. God’s ability to 
effect the one may well encourage us to 
believe that He can effect the other. This is 
the mother’s argument. 


I neither gave you breath nor life.| The 
most earnest wishes, the greatest care, on the 
feck of the mother will not secure the child’s 

ing born alive. God alone gives the life, 
the vital principle, the soul, or whatever we 
choose to call it, the germ of personality and 
of an undying existence. 

nor was it I that formed the members.] 
Compare Job x. 8-12: “Thine hands have 
made me and fashioned me together round 
about . . . thon hast made meas the clay .. . 
thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and 
hast fenced me with bones and sinews. Thou 
hast granted me life and favour,” &c. See 
also Ps. cxxxix. 13-16. 


23. the Creator . . . who formed the gene- 
ration of man.| See Gen. i. 26, 27; ii. 7, 18-22. 
and found out the beginning of all things.] 
Ze. who determined after deep thought 


the constitution of the universe. Compare 
Eph. i. r1, “ Who worketh all things afer 
the counsel of his will.” 

of bis own mercy.| Rather, “of his - 
There is no epithet to €Acos. teers 

24. Antiochus ... suspecting it to be a re- 
proachful speech.| Rather, “ suspecting the 
tone of reproach in which she spoke’ 
Antiochus could not understand what tie 
woman said, as he did not know Syriac; bs 
he caught the toxe of the speech (rye der), 
which sounded like one of reproach ; and ths 
made him suspicious of the tenor of her 
words. 

be would take kim for bis friend.] On the 
position of “king’s friend” at the Syrim 
Court, see the comment on 1 Macc. iz 38, 
where the offer here made is repeated to 
Mattathias, | 

25. in no case.] Rather, “in no wise." 

the hing ... exhorted ber.) Either the 
mother is to be regarded as understand 
Greek, or Antiochus as having spoken to her 
through an interpreter. 

26. she promised him that she would cowasd 
ber son.| Literally, “that she would persuat 
her son.” The king, no doubt, understood 
this to mean, that she would persuade him to 
accept his offer; but the mother only meant 
that she would use her influence with hm, 
and persuade him to do what she thought 
right. 

27. bowing berself toward bine] Le. 
leaning towards him, so as to bring herseff 
nearer, and to give her words greater effect. 
The touch is most graphic and affecting. 
She was afraid that her youngest, probably 2 
mere boy, might yield, and so tarnish the 

lory of her race, and at the same time 
me eternally lost to her (w. 29). 


? if Te 4: 


him, laughing the cruel tyrant to 
scorn, spake in her country amie: 
on this manner; O my son, have 
pity upon me that bare thee nine 
months in my womb, and gave thee 
suck three years, and nourished thee, 
and brought thee up unto this age, 
and endured the troubles of education. 

28 I beseech thee, my son, look 
upon the heaven and the earth, and 
all that is therein, and consider that 
’God made them of things that were 
not; and so was mankind made 
likewise. 

29 Fear not this tormentor, but, 


laughing the cruel tyrant toscorn.| Rather, 
“passing a cheat on the crucl tyrant "— 
z.e. making him think she was persuading her 
son to accept his offer, when she was doing 
the opposite. 


that bare thee.] 
thee about.” 


and gave thee suck three years.) | Compare 
2 Chr. xxxi. 16, where we find that the 
children of the priests had no daily portion of 
food assigned them until they were three 
years old. Children are still suckled in the 
Kast for three, or even four, years. 


and endured the troubles of education.] 
Rather, “and did thy nursing.” Compare 
Deut. i. xxxi; and Acts xill. 18 (according to 
one reading). ‘The word points to the ten- 
dance of a nurse, not to “education” in our 
sense of the term. 


28. consider that God made them of things 
that were not.| °E& ovx éyrav. Compare Heb. 
xi. 3: “ Things which are scen were not 
made of things which do appear.” The 
creation of the universe out of nothing, which 
was an idea never reached by heathen philo- 
sophy, seems to have been from the first 
the conception of the Hebrews. No pre- 
existent matter is spoken of in Genesis, 
where God makes all things by a mere word. 
Compare the declaration of the Psalmist, 
« By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth ” (I's. xxxil. 6). Contact with 
Greek philosophy at Alexandria modified the 
Hebrew view; and we find the author of the 
Book of Wisdom declaring, quite in the 
language of a Platonist, that God’s “almighty 
hand made the world out of matter without 
form” (€& vAns apopdov). Compare Plat. 
‘Tim.’ p. 30, A; and Tim. Locr. § 1. 


Literally, “that carried 


and so was mankind made likewise.) This 
is not altogether true. “ God formed man 
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being worthy of thy brethren, take 
thy death, that I may receive thee 
again in mercy with thy brethren. 

30 Whiles she was yet speaking 
these words, the young man said, 
Whom wait ye for? I will not obe 
the king’s commandment: but I will 
obey the commandment of the law that 
was given unto our fathers by Moses, 

31 And thou, that hast been the 
author of all mischief against the 
Hebrews, shalt not escape the hands 
of God. 

32 For we suffer because of our 
sins. 


of the dust of the ground” (Gen. ii. 7), and 
formed woman out of man (ib. vv. 21, 22). 
But he had previously formed the dust of the 
ground out of nothing. 


29. this tormentor.| | Or, “this hangman.” 
The word employed is the usual one for the 
common executioner. It is a term, not 
mercly of vituperation, but of insult. 


that I may receive thee azain.| The mother 
expects to meet her sons again in the other 
world, and to hold still the relation of a 
mother towards them. 


30. Whiles she was yet speaking.| Some 
MSS. have «caraAnyovons, which would mean 
‘*\as she was leaving off;” and Grimm prefers 
this reading ; but it does not suit the prece- 
ding ér, “yet.” We can say, “while she 
was yet speaking,” but not “while she was 
yet leaving off.” The Vulgate, the Syriac, 
and Joseph. Gorion, (lil. 6), confirm the re- 
ceived text. 

I aill not obey.) Literally, “1 obey not” 
—i.e. “I decide not to obey.” 


31. the author of all mischief.| Literally, 
“the inventor of all evil.” Compare Rom. 
i. 30. Jason, Menelaus, and others had no 
doubt been the original conceivers of much 
of the “ mischief;” but nothing could have 
been done except by command of Antiochus. 
On him therefore the responsibility rested. 


against the Hebrews.] The old ethnic 
name, “Hebrews” (Ex. ul. 13), which had 
fallen out of use for many centuries, was 
revived in the course of the second century 
B.C., and came to be regarded as a title of 
honour. (See 2 Macc. xi. 13, xv. 37; 4 Macc. 
iv. If, V. 1, Vili, 2, &c.; Acts vi. 13 2 Cor. 
xi. 22; Philipp. i. 5.) It has not, however, 
any special force in this place. 

32. we suffer because of our sins.| Come 
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33 And though the living God be 


—— angry with us a little while for our 


chastening and correction, yet shall 
he be at one again with his ser- 
vants. 

34 But thou, O godless man, and 
of all other most wicked, be not lifted 
up without a cause, nor puffed up with 
uncertain hopes, lifting up thy hand 
against the servants of God : 

35 For thou hast not yet escaped 
the judgment of Almighty God, who 
seeth all things. 

36 For our brethren, who now 
have suffered a short pain, are dead 
under God’s covenant of everlasting 
life: but thou, through the judgment 
of God, shalt receive just punishment 
for thy pride. 

37 But I, as my brethren, offer up 
my body and life for the laws of our 
fathers, beseeching God that he would 
speedily be merciful unto our nation ; 
and that ‘thou by torments and 


34, puffed up with uncertain bopes.| The 
vain hope of forcing Hellenism on the whole 
Jewish nation, and inducing them to renounce 
their own religion. 


35. who seeth all things.| Rather, “who 
keepeth a watch”—i.c. who has an eye on 
men and their doings (érémrys, not mar 
émtns). 

36. God's covenant of everlasting life.] It is 
not easy to see how, anterior to Christianity, 
God could be said to have entered into cove- 
nant with man, to give him “ everlasting life.” 
Daniel had declared that, of those who slept in 
the dust of the earth, some should “ awake to 
eternal life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt” (ch. xii. 2); but the declaration 
was in no way a “covenant.” David, it is 
true, had spiritualised the idea of Canaan, 
and spoken of an entrance into rest as 
guaranteed to true Israelites, which was still 
future in his day (Ps. xcv. 8-11; Heb. iii. 
7-19, iv. 5-9). But this was far short of a 
covenant to give eternal life. Perhaps the 
covenant was ed as anterior to revela- 
tion, and implied in man’s moral nature. 
Perhaps no very definite account could have 
been given of it, even by those with whom it 
was an article of faith. 


37. that thou by torments and plagues 
mayest confess, that he alone is God.| ‘The 
“torments and plagues,” which the writer 
believes Antiochus to have suffered, are set 
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[v. 33-42 
plagues mayest confess, that he alone = 
is God Z 


38 And that in me and my brethren 
the wrath of the Almighty, which is 
justly brought upon all our nation, 
may cease. 

39 Then the king, being in2 
rage, handled him worse than all the 
rest, and took it grievously that he 
was mocked. 

40 So this man died undefiled, and 
put his whole trust in the Lord. 

41 Last of all after the sons th 
mother died. 

42 Let this be enough now to 
have spoken concerning the idok- 
trous feasts, and the extreme torture. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I Fudas gathercth an host. 9 Nicanor is 
against him: who presumeth to make mxi 
money of his prisoners. 16 Fredas encourage: 
his men, and putteth Nicaror to fight, 3 
and divideth the spoils. 30 Other enemucs on 
also Sita 35 and Necanor fleeth with gr} 


lo Anttoch. 


forth in ch. ix. 5-11; the confession, whic 
he supposes him to have made, in ch & 
12-17. Of these, the latter seems to be 2 
invention (see 1 Macc. vi. 11-13), while & 
former are much exaggerated (ibid. 8-10). 

39. and took it grievously.] Rather, “sine 
he took it grievously.” The author assg@ 
this as the reason of his rage, and of & 
excessive cruelty towards the youngest of tt 
brothers. 


40. and od bis whole trust, dec] 't 
would be r to translate —“ trus™ 
wholly in the Lord.” The trust was befor. 
and at the time of, death. 

42. Let this be enough now to have spot, 
Compare the summaries in ch. iii. 40, 24 
xiii. 26, and xv. 38, 39. It is the authors 
habit to end each portion of his work with 
a sort of summary or recapitulation. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
PART IIL 


THE WAR OF JUDAS MACCABEUS WITS 
ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. 


§ 1. THE BEGINNINGS OF MACCABSU 
PHILIP’S APPLICATION TO PTOLEMES 
GOVERNOR OF CCELESYRIA. 


1-8. The writer had tald us (ch. v. 275 
that Judas Maccabeus, with about mr 
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Vv. I—5.| 


* oh aes Judas Maccabeus, and 


they that were with him, went 
privily into the towns, and called 
their kinsfolks together, and took 
unto them all such as continued in 
the Jews’ religion, and assembled 
about six thousand men. 

2 And they called upon the Lord, 
that he would look upon the people that 
was trodden down of all; and also pity 
the temple profaned of ungodly men ; 

3 And that he would have com- 
passion upon the city, sore defaced, 


others, withdrew himself from Jerusalem, 
soon after the cruel massacre of unarmed 
Jews in the streets of Jerusalem by Apollo- 
nius (ibid. v. 26). He now resumes his 
account of this hero and his marvellous 
doings, occupying with them the remainder 
of his treatise, but dividing them into three 
portions, corresponding to the three reigns of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, Antiochus Eupator, and 
Demetrius Soter. Here he relates how 
Judas, having collected about six thousand 
men, and made solemn prayer to God, began 
a series of offensive operations, chiefly by 
night, and thus got into his hands many of 
the Judzan towns, and gained several victories 
over the king’s troops. At last, Philip, the 
commandant of Jerusalem, finding himself 
overmatched, applied to Ptolemy, governor 
of Calesyria and Phoenicia, for aid, and 
begged him to interpose in the war, which 
was going against the interests of the king. 


1. they that were with him.| The little 
knot of nine or ten friends, who, according to 
our author, had withdrawn with him from 
Jerusalem. We know from 1 Macc. it. 
27-48 that the first army was in reality col- 
lected, and the first battles fought, by Mat- 
tathias, whom the author of the Second Book 
wholly ignores. 


about six thousand men.| According to 
the author of the first book, Judas had no 
more than 3000 men in his contest with 
Gorgias and Nicanor (1 Macc. iv.6). Against 
Lysias he mustered 10,000 (ibid. v. 29). 
The estimate of numbers with Orientals is 
always vague and uncertain. 


2. they called upon the Lord.| On the 
strony devotional spirit that animated Judas, 
see 1 Macc. il. 18-22, 46-60; Iv. 8-11, 24, 
30-33, 36-59; 1x. 10. The present passage 
(wv. 2-4) is quite in accordance with those 
above quoted, and adds the further fact, that 
his army was animated by much the same 
spirit as himself, and ‘“ continued calling upon 
God” (€mexadovvro rov Kipeov) day by day 
and hour by hour. 
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and ready to be made even with the 
ground ; and hear the blood that cried 
unto him, 

4 And remember the wicked 
slaughter of harmless infants, and 
the blasphemies committed against 
his name; and that he would shew 
his hatred against the wicked. 

5 Now when Maccabeus had his 
company about him, he could not be 
withstood by the heathen: for the 
wrath of the Lord was turned into 
mercy. 


that was trodden down of all.| ‘Trampled 
upon by Syrians, Phrygians (ch. v. 22), and 
renegade Jews, the last the worst enemies of 
God’s faithful people. 


the temple profaned of ungodly men.| See 
ch. v. 15-21, vi. 2-§; and compare 1 Macc. 
i. 21-59, iii. 45. If the profanation described 
in ch. vi. 4 continued, we can well understand 
the horror of all pious Jews, and their earnest 
prayers that such pollutions might cease. 


3. the city, sore defaced, and ready to be made 
even with the ground.| Apollonius had “ set 
the city on fire, and pulled down the houses 
and walls thereof on every side” (1 Macc. 
1. 31). 

the blood that cried unto him.| Te. the 
blood of the 80,000 slain by Antiochus 
himself (ch. v. 14), of the 22,000 slaughtered 
by Apollonius (ibid. v. 24), and of all the 
later martyrs (ch. vi. 10-31). Innocent 
blood, shed by man, cries to God for ven- 
geance (Gen. iv. 10; Rev. vi. 10). 


4. the wicked slaughter of harmless infants.) 
See 1 Macc. i. 61; 2 Mace. vi. ro. 


the blasphemies committed.| As calling the 
temple of Jehovah that of Jupiter Olymptus 
(ch. vi. 2). Impious deeds, however, seem 
to have been regarded as “ blasphemies,” no 
less than impious words. (See the comment 
on ch. il. 6.) 


that he would shew his hatred against the 
avicked.| Literally, “that he would hate 
wickedness.” But the translation does not ill 
express the meaning of the writer. 


5. his company.) Je. his army of 6,000 
men (see v. 1). 

he could not be withstood.| See 1 Mace. 
lll, 10-26. 


the wrath of the Lord was turned into 

mercy.) The prayers of the seven brethren 

had been heard (Grimm). The tide had 

turned. The fortunes of Israel were once 

more in the ascendant. Instead of a nation 
2Q2 
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6 Therefore he came at unawares, 
and burnt up towns and cities, and 
got into his hands the most com- 
modious places, and overcame and 
put to flight no small number of his 
enemies. 

7 But specially took he advantage 
of the night for such privy attempts, 
insomuch that the bruit of his manli- 
ness was spread every where. 


crushed beneath the heel of the oppressor, 
there was now to be seen a nucleus of 
patriots, determined on resisting the tyrant to 
the uttermost, and on maintaining at once 
the national religion and the separate national 
existence. Uninterrupted success attended 
the early efforts of this party under the 
leadership of Judas. 


6. at unawares.| His first successes were 
aserics of surprises. He suddenly appeared 
before towns and villages which did not 
expect him, besieged, stormed, and burnt 
them. His attacks were chiefly made by 
night (see v. 7). 


and got into his hands . . . and overcame. ] 
Rather, “and by getting into his hands the 
most commodious places, he overcame,” &c. 
The seizure of important posts is represented 
as the cause of his victories. 


7. specially took he advantage of the nizht.| 
Night attacks are regarded by the Orientals 
as especially dangerous, and are very seldom 
cdventured on. A leader whose attacks were 
systematically made by night would in the 
Kast soon acquire a reputation for extra- 
ordinary daring. 


8. So cvhen Philip saw.] “Philip the 
Phrygian” was the Syro-Macedonian go- 
verncr of Jerusalem, whom Antiochus had 
4eftt there when he withdrew to Antioch 
ch. v. 22). His continuance in the office is 
mnplied in ch. vi. 11. 


ke acrete unto Ptolemeus.| The name 
Ptolemy was very common at the time, and 
causes much confusion; but the Ptolemy 
here intended is probably the son of Dory- 
menes, already mentioned by the author as 
high inthe favour of Antiochus (ch. iv. 45, 46), 
and coupled with Nicanor and Gorgias by the 
writer of the First Book (1 Mace. iii. 38). 
For the antecedents of this Ptolemy, see the 
comment on the last-quoted passage. 


the governor of Celosyria and Phenice.] 
Apollonius had ceased to hold that office 
(ch. lil. 5, IV. 4, ¥. 24, Compared with 
1 Macc. i. 29, ti. 10-12), apparently before 
his death, and had been replaced by Ptolemy. 
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8 So when Philip saw that this 
man increased by little and little, 
and that things prospered with him 
still more and more, he wrote unto 
Ptolemeus, the governor of Celosyria 
and Phenice, to yield more aid to the 
king’s affairs. 

g Then forthwith choosing Nica- 
nor the son of Patroclus, one of his 
special friends, he sent him with no 


§ 2. THE EXPEDITION OF NICANOR AND 
GORGIAS AGAINST JUDAS. VICTORY OF 
Jupas. HIS SOLEMN ‘THANKSGIVING 
AND PRAYER. 


9-29. This passage has to be compared 
with 1 Macc. ili. 38-60, iv. 1-25, which 
relates to the same occurrences. ‘The chief 
differences between the two accounts are— 
(1.) That in 1 Macc. Lysias is made to 
conceive the expedition, while Ptolemy, 
Nicanor, and Gorgias are entrusted with its 
execution; but in 2 Macc. Ptolemy forms 
the plan and assigns its execution to the two 
others. (2.) In 1 Macc. Gorgias appears as 
the actual commander, while Nicanor 1s 
barely mentioned; in 2 Macc. the position of 
the two is reversed. (3.) The writer of 
1 Macc. estimates the Syro-Macedonian 
forces at 47,000 (ch. iii. 39); those under 
Judas at 3,000 (ch. iv. 6), while our author 
makes the respective numbers 20,000 (7. 9) 
and 6,000 (7. 16). On the other hand, the 
number of the slain on the Syro- Macedonian 
side, which is but 3,000 in 1 Macc. iv. 15, 1s 
raised to 9,000 in 2 Mace. viii. 24. (4.) The 
account in 1 Macc. goes into much greater 
detail than that in 2 Macc. with respect to 
the movements on either side, military and 
other; while 2 Macc. adds an interesting 
feature in the division of his forces made by 
Judas (v. 22), and another in the part assigned 
to Eleazar (v. 23). (5.) The account of 
Judas’s march on Jerusalem and return to 
Emmaus is peculiar to 1 Macc. (ch. iii. 46-57), 
while the accounts of his speech immediately 
before the battle (2 Mace. viii. 16-20) and 
his thanksgiving afterwards (ibid. vv. 27-29) 
are given at length only in 2 Macc. Alto- 
gether the two accounts have little that ts 
contradictory except the numbers, and help 
to fill out each other. 


9. Then forthwith choosing.| Rather, 
“And he (i.e. Ptolemy) forthwith choosing,” 
&c. Ewald says that our author regards 
Philip as appointing these officers (‘ Hist. of 
Israel,’ vol. v. p. 310, note '); but this is in- 
correct. The pronoun 6 can only refer to the 
latest antecedent, Ptolemy. 


Nicanor the son of Patroclus.] See 1 Macc. 


5» 34- 


Vv. 10—15.] 


fewer than twenty thousand of all 
nations under him, to root out the 
whole generation of the Jews; and 
with him he joined also Gorgias a 
captain, who 1n matters of war had 
great experience. 

10 So Nicanor undertook to make 
so much money of “the captive Jews, 
as should defray the tribute of two 
thousand talents, which the king was 
to pay to the Romans. 

11 Wherefore immediately he sent 
to the cities upon the sea coast, pro- 
claiming a sale of the captive Jews, 
and promising that they should have 
fourscore and ten bodies’ for one 
talent, not expecting the vengeance 


iii. 38,and Joseph. ‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 7,§ 3. It is 
probable, though not quite certain, that this is 
the same Nicanor who made the expeditions 
against Juda of which an account is given 
by our author in chs. xiv. and xv. 


no fewer than twenty thousand.) __Forty- 
seven thousand, according to 1 Macc. (iii. 39) 
and Josephus (4 s. ¢.). Ewald accepts the 
larger number. 


to root out the whole generation of the 
Jews.| Rather, “the whole race.” Compare 
t Macc. iii. 35, 36, where this design is dis- 
tinctly ascribed to Antiochus himself. 

with him be joined also Gorgias.) See 
t Mace. iii. 38; 1v. 1, §, 18; Joseph. ‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xii. 7, §§ 3, 4. 

10. Nicanor undertook.| Rather, “deter- 
mined.” It is represented as his own idea 
that he should raise the money wanted for 
the tribute by the sale of “Tewish slaves. 
Note that the writer of the First Book knows 
nothing of this proposed application of the 
money, and that Roman history knows nothing 
of any “tribute” due at this time to Rome 
from Antiochus. Syria was not tributary to 
Rome; and the last instalment of the indem- 
nity to which Antiochus the Great became 
liable after the battle of Magnesia, was paid 
by Epiphanes in B.c. 173 (Liv. xiii. 6), eight 
years before this expedition of Nicanor’s. 


ll. the cities upon the sea coast.| The 
Pheenician cities especially, which profited 
largely by the sale of slaves (Ezek. xxvii. 13). 


fourscore and ten bodies for one talent.| 
Slaves were called “bodies” in the later Greek, 
being regarded materially, as mere live im- 
plements (é€pyWuxa cpyava, Arist. ‘Pol.’ i. 2). 
Ninety slaves for a talent was an extraordi- 
narily low price, when all classes of slaves 
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that was to follow upon him from the 
Almighty God. 

12 Now when word was brought 
unto Judas of Nicanor’s coming, and 
he had imparted unto those that were 
with him that the army was at hand, 

13 “They as 
distrusted the justice of God, fled, and ~ 
conveyed themselves away. 

14 Others sold all that they had 
left, and withal besought the Lord 
to deliver them, being sold by the 
wicked Nicanor before they met to- 
gether : 

15 And if not for their own sakes, 
yet for the covenants he had made 
with their fathers, and for his holy 


were to be included; since it was very little 
above the lowest current rate. Tat, accord- 
ding to Xenophon (‘ Mem.’ ii. 5, § 2), was halt 
a mina (ai/.). Captives in war were ordinarily 
redeemable at a mina (Arist. ‘ Eth. Nic.’ v. 6, 
§ 1). Strong and capable slaves fetched 
commonly ten mine (4o/.); superior ones 
sometimes fetched a talent (240/.). The rate 
established by Nicanor made the price of a 
slave two-thirds of a mina (2 135. 4d.). 
He must have expected to sell 180,000, in 
order to obtain the 2000 talents which he 
intended to raise. On the flocking of the 
slave-merchants to the Syrian camp on the 
occasion, see 1 Macc. iii. 41. 

13. They that were fearful ... fled.| The 
author of the First Book says that Judas issued 
an order that all those who were afraid should 
disperse to their homes (1 Macc. ili. 56). 


14. Others sold all that they bad left.| 
Rather, “the others,” or “the remainder.” 
The fact is unnoticed by the writer of the 
First Book, and may perhaps be doubted. It 
is not very clear what fugitives like those who 
formed the army of Judas (1 Macc. iii. 43, 
44) would have to sell, orto whom they could 
sell, unless it were one to another. 


before they met together.) Rather, “ before 
he fell in with them,” or “before he 
joined battle with them.” Nicanor had 
as good as sold them; se. ke had arranged 
for their price, and invited their purchasers 
into his camp, before he had even so much as 
met them in the field. 

15. for the covenants he had made with 
their fathers.) As with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (see ch. i. 2), and again with the 
whole nation in the wilderness (Ex. xix. 5-8; 
XXIV. 3-8; XXXIV. Io). 

and for bis holy and glorious name's sake. 
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and glorious name’s sake, by which 
they were called. 

16 So Maccabeus called his men 
together unto the number of six 
thousand, and exhorted them ‘not to 
be stricken with terror of the enemy, 
nor to fear the great multitude of the 
heathen, who came wrongfully against 
them ; but to fight manfully, 

17 And to set before their eyes the 
injury that they had unjustly done to 
the holy place, and the cruel handling 
of the city, whereof they made a 
mockery, and also the taking away of 
the government of their forefathers : 

18 For they, said he, trust in their 
weapons and boldness ; but our con- 
fidence is in the Almighty God, who 


by which they were called.| Rather, “and 
because of their being called by his holy and 
glorious name.” Because, i.e., they were 
known as “ the people of God” (Ex. xxxiil. 
13; Deut. ix. 26, &c.), and their destruction, 
at which Nicanor aimed, would have been a 
sort of dishonour to God himself. 


16. unto the number of six thousand.| The 
writer seems to have forgotten what he had 
said, of many having “fled and conveyed 
themselves away” (v. 13). He makes the 
number of Judas’s army, after this defection, 
exactly the same as before it. (See wv. 1.) 
The writer of the First Book, on the con- 
trary, makes the armed men who remained 
with Judas no more than 3,000 (1 Macc. iv. 6), 
and Josephus agrees with this estimate (‘ Ant. 
Jud.’ xit. 7, § 4). 


nor to fear the great multitude.| Compare 
1 Macc. iv. 8. 


17. the injury... unjustly done to the holy 
place.) See above, ch. vi. 2-5. 


the cruel handling of the city, whereof they 
made a mockery.| ‘The inhabitants of the city, 
rather than the city itself, seem to be here 
intended, and the reference to be to the 
“cruel handling” and “mocking” of the 
martyrs. (See ch. vil. 7, 10, 13, &c.) 


the taking away of the government of their 
forefathers.| ‘The appointment of Philip the 
Phrygian as Syro-Macedonian governor of 
Jerusalem (ch. v. 22), and the sending of royal 
commissioners from Antioch with unlimited 
powers (ch. vi. 1), were infringements of the 
terms on which the Jews had become sub- 
jects of the Syro-Macedoman kingdom, and 
amounted to an abolition (xaraAvots) of their 
ancestral government. Under the new sys- 
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at a beck can cast down both them 3c 


[v. 16—20. 


that come against us, and also all the 
world. 

19 Moreover he recounted unto 
them what helps their forefathers had 


found, and “how they were delivered, °* 
when under Sennacherib an hundred . 1;. 2. 


fourscore and five thousand perished. 

20 And he told them of the battle 
that they had in Babylon with the 
Galatians, how they came but eight 
thousand in all to the business, with 
four thousand Macedonians, and that 
the Macedonians being perplexed, the 
eight thousand destroyed an hundred 
and twenty thousand because of the 
help that they had from heaven, and 
so received a great booty. 


tem, the High Priest was a mere puppet in 
the hands of the Syro-Macedonian governor. 


19. Moreover he recounted unto them what 
helps their forefathers had found.| ‘The 
writer of the First Book makes his sole 
historic reference to be to the deliverance of 
Israel from the Egyptians at the Red Sea (ch. 
iv.9). This our present author omits, while 
bringing forward two other great deliverances. 


under Sennacherib.| See 2 Kings xix. 35; 
and compare 1 Macc. vil. 41. 


20. the battle that they had in Babylon with 
the Galatians.| Rather, “in Babylonis.” 
Nothing more is known of this engagement. 
Galatian troops were widely employed as 
mercenaries by the Asiatic kings for some 
time after the great Galatian inroad into Asia 
Minor in the third century B.c. (Justin. xxv. 
2, §10), and are said to have fought on both 
sides in the war of Antiochus the Great with 
Molo. As Babylon was in fact the scene of this 
struggle, it is conjectured that Judas alludes 
to some episode of the contest, not elsewhere 
mentioned, in which the Jews who served 
under Antiochus had gained a victory over a 
large body of Galatians in the service of Molo 
(Grimm). 

with four thousand Macedonians.| Ie. 
“‘ Syro- Macedonians ”"—Greek subjects of the 
Seleucide. 

the eight thousand destroyed an hundred and 
taventy thousand.| Here there is probably a 
great exaygeration. The Galatians, in the 
height of their prosperity, never brought into 
the ticld more than about 20,000 warriors 
(Liv. xxxvili. 16). Moreover, the number of 
mercenaries in the service of any single Asiatic 
king is not found to have exceeded 8,006. 


and so received a great booty.) Literally, 
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Vv. 21—27.] 


21 Thus when he had made them 
bold with these words, and ready to 
die for the laws and the country, he 
divided his army into four parts ; 

22 And joined with himself his 
own brethren, leaders of each band, 
to wit, Simon, and Joseph, and Jona- 
than, giving each one fifteen hundred 
men. 

23 Also he appointed Eleazar to 
read the holy book: and when he 
had given them this watchword, 
The help of God; himself leading 
the first band, he joined battle with 
Nicanor. 


‘‘ great advantage.” The nature of the ad- 
vantage is not stated. 


21. be divided his army into four parts.} 
Literally, “He made a sort of fourfold 
division of his army.” It is not meant 
that he made an actual separation of his men, 
and sent some to fight in one place and some 
im another, as was done by his adversaries (1 
Macc. iv. 1-7), but only that he enrolled his 
soldiers in four regiments, each under its own 
leader. The leaders were himself and three 
of his brothers, Simon, John, and Jonathan. 


22. Joseph.| This “ Joseph” is clearl 
the brother riled John by the author of the 
First Book (ch. ii. 2; ix. 36, 38). It is not, 
however, a wrong reading, or even a mere 
slip of the pen on the part of the writer, but 
probably an actual mistake. He repeats the 
error in ch. x. 19. 


giving each one fifteen hundred men.) This 
statement assumes that the total number was 
6,000, as stated in v.16. If it was really 
no more than 3,000, we must regard the 
“‘ regiments ” as consisting each of 750 men. 


23. Also be appointed Eleazar to read the 
holy book.| ‘The existing Greek text is un- 
grammatical, and cannot be said to have any 
clear sip aeons meaning. It seems neces- 

to change mapayvovs into mapayvava, in 
order to obtain anything like a satisfactory 
sense. We may then supply érage from the 
rafas at the beginning of v. 22, and translate 
as in the English Version. The dovs of the 
second clause probably misled the copyists. 
this watchword, The belp of God.) Come 
pare ch. xiii. 15. On the practice of giving 
a watchword to an army about to engage in 
battle, see Xen. ‘ Anab.’ 1. 8, § 17; ‘ Cyrop.’ 
tii, 3, § 58; vii. 1,§ 10; Appian, ‘ Bell. Civ.’ 
ii. 76; Veget. ‘De Re Mil) iti. 3, &c. 


himself leading the first band.) I. the 
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24 And by the help of the Al- 
mighty they slew above nine thou- 
sand of their enemies, and wounded 
and maimed the most part of Nica- 
nor’s host, and so put all to flight ; 

25 And took ‘their money that ‘ver. 10, 
came to buy them, and pursued *”’** 
them far: but lacking time they 
returned : 

26 For it was the day before the 
sabbath, and therefore they would 
no longer pursue them. 

27 So when they had gathered ; +, is, 
‘their armour a and spoiled ‘4e ene 
their enemies, they occupied them- armour. 


cir. 166 


first of the four regiments into which he had 
divided his army (v. 21). 

he joined battle with Nicanor.| Nicanor, it 
appears, was in command of the main body of 
Syro-Macedonian troops encamped at Em- 
maus, which Judas attacked, after Gorgias 
had been sent with five thousand men into the 
hill-country to attack him (1 Macc. iv. 1-14). 


24. they slew above nine thousand.) The 
slain are reckoned by the writer of the First 
Book as “upon a three thousand ” (ch. iv. 15). 
So also Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 7,§ 4). The 
probability is in favour of the smaller number. 


and wounded and maimed the most part of 
Nicanor’s host.) Another exaggeration. If 
3,000 were killed, it is not likely that more 
than 6,000 were wounded. But Nicanor’s 
host had numbered twenty thousand, accord- 
ing to our author (v. 9); forty-seven thou- 
sand, according to the writer of the First 
Book (1 Macc. iit. 39). 


25. And took their money that came to buy 
them.| See above, v. 11, and compare 1 Macc. 
ili.41. On the richness and abundance of the 
spoil taken after the battle, see 1 Macc. iv. 23. 


and pursued them far.| To Gazara, Azotus, 
Jamnia, and the borders of Idumza (ibid. 
v. 15). 


but lacking time they returned.| The writer 
of the First Book attributes the short pursuit 
and speedy return of Judas’s army to the 
fact that Gorgias, with an unbroken body of 
Syro-Macedonian troops, was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and had to be guarded 
against (1 Macc. iv. 15-18). Hesays nothing 
of the approach of the Sabbath. 


27. when they had gathered their armour to- 
gether.| Here there is an “ undesigned coinci- 
dence ” between the accounts of the two his- 
torians. The writer of the First Book notes, 
that the troops of Judzs before the battle 


60> [v. 28—33. | 
, selves about the sabbath, yielding 
' exceeding praise and thanks to the 
Lord, who had preserved them unto 
that day, which was the beginning of 
mercy distilling upon them. 

28 And after the sabbath, when 
they had given part of the spoils to 


fought against them, they slew above 2c. 
twenty thousand, and very easily got “* 
high and strong holds, and divided 
among themselves many spoils more, 

and made the ‘maimed, orphans,!%.. 
widows, yea, and the aged also, equal " 


in spoils with themselves. 
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ror, the 'maimed, and the widows, and 31 And when they had gathered 
with orphans, the residue they divided their armour together, they laid them 


among themselves and their ser- 
vants. 

29 When this was done, and they 
had made a common supplication, 
they besought the merciful Lord to 
be reconciled with his servants for 
ever. 

30 Moreover of those that were 
with Timotheus and Bacchides, who 


—_—_—_ ~—— 


“had neither armour nor swords to their 
mind,” but says nothing of their stripping the 
dead after their victory. The author of the 
Second supplies this fact, without having pre- 
viously noted the want of satisfactory arms 
on the part of the Israelites. 


yielding exceeding praise and thanks to the 
Lord.| Compare 1 Macc. iv. 24. 

which was the beginning of mercy distilling 
upon them.] Our translators preferred the 
reading oragavros or ordéavri, which is fol- 
lowed also by the Vulgate. But the ordinary 
reading of the MSS. (rafavros or ra€avri) 
is more probable, and gives as good a sense. 
Translate, “‘and had appointed a beginning of 
mercy for them.” ‘The author, apparently, 
is not aware of the previous victories of Judas 
over Apollonius and Seron (1 Macc. ill. ro-24). 


28. the maimned.| Those who had been 
injured, without being killed, by the persecu- 
tors. Compare ch. vil. 1-4. 

29. they ... made a common supplica- 
tion.| ‘The “supplication” was apparently 
additional to the thanksgiving of 7. 27, and 
subsequent to it. No mention is made of it 
by the writer of the First Book. 


§ 3. FURTHER SUCCESSES OF JUDAS 
AGAINST ‘TIMOTHEUS AND BACCHIDES, 


30-33. The successes here briefly men- 
tioned seem to be those which the writer of 
the First Book considers to have been gained 
over Lysias (1 Mace. iv. 28-34), and which 
belong to the vear B.c. 165-164, the vear 
following the defeat of Nicanor. It is possible 
that ‘Timotheus and Bacchides were generals 
under Lysias during the campaign of this 
year, though they are not mentioned by the 
writer of the First Book. 


up all carefully in convenient places, 
and the remnant of the spoils they 
brought to Jerusalem. 

32 They slew also Phylarches, 
that wicked person, who was with 
Timotheus, and had annoyed the 
Jews many ways. 

33 Furthermore at such time as 
they kept the feast for the victory in 


30. they slezu above twenty thousand.| In 
the great battle between Judas and Lysias 
5,000 only were slain (1 Macc. iv. 34; Joseph. 
‘Ant. Jud.’ xii. 7, § §). There may have been 
other engagements with his generals; but it 
is not at all likely that the entire loss of the 
Syro-Macedonians in the campaign can have 
reached the figure here given. ‘Twenty 
thousand” is a favourite number with our 
author. (See ch, viii. y; x. 17, 23, 31.) 

and... got high and strong bolds.| One 
of these was certainly Bethsura (Beth-Zur), 
which fell into the hands of Judas after the 
defeat of Lysias, according to the writer of 
the First Book. (See 1 Macc. iv. 29, 61.) 


31. when they had gathered their armoar 
together.| See the comment on v. 27. The 
Jewish levies were still glad to obtain the 
superior arms and armour of their enemies. 
(See 1 Mace. ii, 12; Iv. 6.) 


32. They slew also Phylarches.| Rather, 
“the phylarch.” Had the word been a 
proper name, it would not have been accom- 
panied by the article. Moreover, the proper 
name is “ Phylarchus,” not “ Phylarches.” 


that wicked person.| Rather, “a most 
impious person.” Nothing more is known 
of him than what is here stated. 


33. at such time as they kept the feast for 
the wvictory.] Victories were celebrated by 
festivals both among the heathen and amonz 
the Jews. In the case of a great victory, the 
day was sometimes observed annually (ch. 
xv. 36; Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 10, § 5). 

in their country.] Jerusalem is probably 
meant rather than Judza, since there would 
have been no need to state that Judea was 
the scene of a Jewish feast. 
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Vv. 34—36.] 


their country they burnt Callisthenes, 
that had set fire upon the holy gates, 
who had fled into a little house ; and 
so he received a reward meet for his 
wickedness. 

34 As for that most ungracious 
Nicanor, who had brought a thousand 
merchants “to buy the Jews, 

35 He was through the help of 
the Lord brought down by them, of 
whom he made least account ; and 
putting off his glorious apparel, and 
discharging his company, he came 
like a fugitive servant through the 
midland unto Antioch, having very 


they burnt Callisthenes.| According to the 
majority of MSS., the passage runs thus:— 
“They burnt those who had set fire to the 
holy gates, namely Callisthenes and certain 
others, who had all fled into one small house ; 
and so they received a reward meet for their 
wickedness.” Grimm prefers the reading 
which our translators have followed ; but it is 
a fatal objection to it, that it makes the writer 
say that ‘one man fled into one small house” 
(ets év oixidsov), as if it were possible for a 
man to fly into several. If it be said that é 
may be an equivalent of re (Wahl, ‘ Clavis 
Lib. Apoc.’ ad voc. cis), the reply is, that in 
no other passage does the writer of this Book, 
whose Greek is (on the whole) good, make 
this unclassical substitution. ‘The fact of the 
burning may be compared with what is related 
in ch. vi. 11, and vii. 5,8, &c. If the one side 
employed this horrid mode of execution, the 
other side was in a manner driven to it. 

that had set fire upon the boly gates.| See 
1 Macc. iv. 38. 


§ 4. NICANOR’S FLIGHT, AND TESTIMONY 
CONCERNING THE JEWS. 


34-36. According to our author, Nicanor, 
after his defeat, disguised himself, and, dis- 
missing his retinue, returned to Antioch a 
sclitary fugitive. Arrived there, he bore 
witness to the Providence which kept watch 
over the Jews, and declared his conviction 
that under the protection of their resistless 
God they were invincible. But little trust 
can be placed in any portion of these state- 
ments, which have the appearance of rhetorical 
embellishments. (See ch. ii. 29.) 


34. that most ungracious Nicanor.| Litere 
ally, “the threefold sinner.” Compare ch. xv. 
3. The epithet is applied to Haman in the 
‘ Additions to Esther,’ ch. xvi. 15, where our 
translators render it by “ wicked wretch.” 


avbo had brought a thousand erchants.] 
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great dishonour, 
destroyed. 


36 Thus he, that “took upon him ¢ ver. 10 


to make good to the Romans their 
tribute by means of the captives in 
Jerusalem, told abroad, that the Jews 
had God to fight for them, and 
therefore they could not be hurt, 
because they followed the laws that 
he gave them. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 Antiochus 1s chased from Persepolis. § He 
is stricken with @ sore disease, 14 and 
promiscth to become a Few. 28 He dieth 
miserably, 


Rather, “the man who brought the 
thousand merchants to buy the Jews.” The 
writer speaks as if he had mentioned the 
thousand merchants before, which he had 
certainly not done, either in v. 11 or else- 
where; or else as if the number was a well- 
known fact. It is probably one of his 
exaggerations. 

35. putting off bis glorious apparel.| Te. 
his dress as commander of the army. 

and discharging his company.) Rather, 
“his retinue.” Literally, the phrase used is, 
“ making himself a solitary.” 

having very great dishonour.| Rather, 
“having met with a great misfortune.” 


36. that took upon him to make good to the 
Romans their tribute.| See the comment on 
v.10. It is there shewn that no tribute was 
at this time payable by the Syro- Macedonians 
to the Romans. 


the fews . . . could not be burt.] Literally, 
“could not be qvounded,” or “were invul- 
nerable ;” but the meaning is, that they could 
not be conquered. Compare the testimony 
which Heliodorus is said by the writer to 
have borne, when he returned to Antioch 
from Jerusalem after the failure of his attempt 
to plunder the Temple treasury (ch, iii. 
36-39). 

CHAPTER IX. 


§ 5. THE EXPEDITION OF ANTIOCHUS EPI- 
PIIANES INTO PERSIA, AND THE AFFLIC- 
TION THAT BEFELL HIM AS HE WAS 
RETURNING, 


1-10. This entire chapter runs parallel 
with 1 Macc. vi. 1-16. The accounts agree 
(1) with respect to the attempt made by 
Antiochus to plunder a Persian temple, and 
its frustration by popular resistance; (2) with 
respect to news reaching him on his way 
home of the reverses which had befallen his 
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Pie . BOUT that time came Antio- 
ae: chus 'with dishonour out of 
‘fy. the country of Persia. 
“:Mac. 2 For he had entered the city 
6. x, &c. 


called Persepolis, and went about to 
rob the temple, and to hold the city ; 
whereupon the multitude running to 
defend themselves with their weapons 
put them to flight ; and so it hap- 
pened, that Antiochus being put to 
flight of the inhabitants returned with 
shame. 

3 Now when he came to Ecba- 
tane, news was brought him what had 
happened unto Nicanor and Timo- 
theus. 


arms in the Jewish war; (3) with respect to 
the fact of his then falling into a severe ill- 
ness, from the effects of which after a little 
time he died. They differ (1) in the place 
where the temple was situated; (2) in the 
cause and character of the sickness; and (3) 
in the steps taken by Antiochus when he 
knew that he was dying. The account in 
t Macc. vi. has more air of truth about it 
than that of our present author. 


l. came Antiochus with dishonour out of ... 
Persia.) Rather, “it happened that Antiochus 
had set off with dishonour on his return.” He 
died at Tab, in Persia (Polyb. xxxi. 11, § 3). 
The “dishonour” is explained in the next verse. 


2. he had entered the city called Persepolis.) 
Polybius (/. s. ¢.) and Appian (‘ Syriac.’ § 66) 
place the temple which Epiphanes tried to 
plunder in Elymais, and therefore consider- 
ably to the north-west of Persepolis, which 
was in Persia Proper. 


the multitude running to defend themselves.) 
Compare 1 Macc. vi. 3, 4: “ They of the city, 
having had warning, rose up against him in 
battle.” Polybius agrees, but Appian says 
that he succeeded in plundering the temple. 


3. when he came to Ecbatane.| According to 
the author of the First Book, Epiphanes after 
his repulse set out for Babylon (ch. vi. 4), 
but dicd, before reaching it, in Persia (v2. 5, 
16), Ecbatana would he very far to the 
north of this route. 


news avas brought him what had hap- 
pened.) Compare 1 Mace. vi. 5-7. This 
writer includes in the news the recovery of 
the Temple by Maccabeus, which our author 
scems to place liter (ch. x. 1-3). 

4. the disgrace done unto him by those that 
made him fee.) Se. his repulse from the 
temple which he had tried to plunder (@. 2). 


the judgment of God now following him] 
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[v. 1-5. 


4 Then swelling with anger, he 
thought to avenge upon the Jews the 
disgrace done unto him by those that 
made him flee. Therefore command- 
ed he his chariotman to drive without 
ceasing, and to dispatch the journey, 
the judgment of God now following 
him. F or he had spoken proudly in 
this sort, That he would come to 
Jerusalem, and make it a common 
buryingplace of the Jews. 

5 But the Lord Almighty, the 
God of Israel, smote him with an 
incurable and invisible plague: for as 
soon as he had spoken these words, , 


’a pain of the bowels that was reme- «. 


Rather, “when the judgment of heaven was 
now approaching him.” The original ex- 
presses the idea of the judgment being just 
on the point of falling. The actual fall is 
declared in the next verse. 


5. the Lord Almighty.) Literally, “the 
All- supervising” or ‘ All-superintending 
Lord.” The author of the Book aims at 
strongly impressing upon his readers God's 
superintending providence and_ constant 
watchfulness over the world, and especially 
over the actions of its inhabitants. He does 
not view God so much in the light of an 
Almighty Being (savroxparwp), able to create 
worlds out of nothing and destroy them by 
the breath of His mouth, as in the light of an 
All-watchful Being (aavemdmrns), constantly 
supervising human life and actions, with the 
special intent of bringing vengeance down 
on the proud and overbearing, and shewing 
mercy on the sinner who is self-abased and 
penitent. (See ch, il. 225 iil. 24-29, 38, 395 
V. 17-203 Vi. 12-163 vii. 6, 23, 28, 31-36; 
Vill. 2-4, 18, 29, 35, &C.) 

smote him with an incurable and invisible 
plague.] It is remarkable that Polybius so 
far agrees with our author as to ascribe the 
death of Epiphanes to a Divine visitation 
(Satpovnaas e&édure tov Biov). He con- 
nects the visitation, however, with the at- 
tempt upon the Elymzan temple. Josephus, 
not without reason, objects to this view, that 
the accomplished sacrilege at Jerusalem was 
more calculated to draw down the Divine 
vengeance than the contemplated profanation 
in Elymais (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, § 1) The 
author of the First Book of Maccabees con- 
siders the death natural, a pining away 
through grief and disappointment (ch. ¥. 
8-13). But it is hard to say where what 1s 
natural ends, and what is providential begins. 


a pain of the bowels, d'c.] The physical 
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diless came upon him, and sore tor- was he BC 


— eae Ss 


ments of the inner parts ; 

6 And that most justly: for he 
had tormented other men’s bowels 
with many and strange torments. 

7 Howbeit he nothing at all ceased 
from his bragging, but still was filled 
with pride, breathing out fire in his 
rage against the Jews, and command- 
ing to haste the yoy but it came 
to pass that he fell down from his 
chariot, carried violently; so that 
having a sore fall, all the members of 
his body were much pained. 

8 And thus he that a little afore 
thought he might command the 


descriptions of our author (vv. 5-12) are 
probably “evolved from his inner conscious- 
ness.” They receive no kind of confirmation 
from any of the other accounts. 


6. And that most justly.| Here we have 
the origin of the narrative. Antiochus was 


- made to suffer that which the Jewish writers 
' thought it would have been strict justice for 


— ore 


_ 7 7 


ws 415 


him to have suffered. 


7. be nothing at all ceased from bis bragging. | 
Rather, “from his haughtiness.” 


be fell down bis chariot, carried 
violently.| This tale is probably derived 
from the fact related by Granius Licinianus, 
that, on its way to Antioch, his body fell 
into a river, through the animals by which it 
was conveyed taking fright. 


all the members of bis body were much 
pained.| Rather, “were racked.” Nemesis 
required this, as he had himself racked many. 


8. be that a little afore thought be might 


command the waves of the sea.| See above, © 


ch. v. 21. The meaning is that Epiphanes 
thought himself a god upon earth. It is 
certain that he allowed himself to be ad- 
dressed as “God” (6eds) by his subjects 
(Joseph. ‘A. J.’ xii. 5, § 5), and assumed the 
same title upon his coins (Eckhel, ‘ Doct. 
Num.’ vol. iii. p. 224 ef segg.). How far he 
himself believed in his own divinity may be a 
question. 

and weigh the bigh mountains in a balance.| 
Compare Isaiah xl. 12, where God is said to 
have “weighed the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance.” 


cast on the ground.| See v. 7. 


carried in an borselitter.| Rather, “in a 
litter.” It is not said that the litter was 
drawn by horses; and we may gather from 
v. to that, at first at any rate, it was borne 


waves of the sea, (so proud 
beyond the condition of man) and 


weigh the high mountains in a_ba- 
lance, was now cast on the ground, 
and carried in an horselitter, shewing 
forth unto all the manifest power of 


g So that ‘the worms rose up out‘ Acts zs. 


of the body of this wicked man, and” 
whiles he tived in sorrow and pain, his 
flesh fell away, and the filthiness of his 
smell was noisome to all his army. 

10 And the man, that thought a 
little afore he could reach to the stars 
of heaven, no man could endure to 
carry for his intolerable stink. 


on the shoulders of men. Egyptian litters 
were certainly thus borne (Rawlinson, ‘ His- 
tory of Ancient Egypt,’ vol. i. p. 535), and so 
was the Roman /ectiza. 


9. the worms.| Rather, “worms.” ‘The 
Greek has no article. On this form of malady, 
see Herod. iv. 205 ; Plut. ‘ Vit. Artaxerx.’ § 16; 
Acts xii. 23. 

bis flesh fell away.) “ Piecemeal,’ as 
Grimm observes; one portion of flesh at one 
time, one at another. The description is’ 
graphic, but drawn probably from the ima- 
gination of the writer. Polybius gives no 
hint of any such terrible end, nor is it pro- 
phesied in the Book of Daniel. 


the filthiness of bis smell.) Com vv. 10 
and 12. This would be a natural feature of 
the disease described ; but the author’s know- 
ledge of it does not add anything to the 
credibility of his narrative. 

10. the man that thought . . . be could 
reach to the stars of heaven.| The idealised 
king of Babylon is declared by Isaiah to have 
‘said in his heart, I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my thronc above the stars of God 
. . - I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds; I will be like the Most High” (ch. 
xiv. 13, 14). 


§ 6. ANTIOCHUS HUMBLES HIMSELF, AND 
PROMISES FREEDOM AND FAVOUR TO 
THE JEWS. 


11-17. Our author regards Antiochus as 
brought to feel remorse at any rate, if not 
true repentance, by his suffermgs—as ac- 
knowledging in them the hand of God, and 
proceeding from such acknowledgment to 
make four solemn promises to God on the 
subject of Jerusalem and the Jews: viz., 
(a) a promise that he would make Jerusalem 
a free city ; (4) a promise that he would give 
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11 Here therefore, being plagued, 
he began to leave off his great pride, 
and to come to the knowledge of 
himself by the scourge of God, his 
pain increasing every moment. 

12 And when he himself could not 
abide his own smell, he said these 
words, It is meet to be subject unto 
God, and that a man that is mortal 
should not proudly think of himself, 
as if he were God. 

13 This wicked person vowed also 
unto the Lord, who now no more 
would have mercy upon him, saying 
thus, 


Il. MACCABEES, [X. 


[v. 11—16. 


14 That the holy city (to the which 
hewas going in haste, to lay iteven with 
the ground, and to make it a common 
buryingplace, ) he would set at liberty: 

15 And as touching the Jews, 
whom he had judged not worthy su 
much as to be buried, but to be cast 
out with their children to be devoured 
of the fowls and wild beasts, he would 
make them all equals to the citizens 
of ‘Athens : 

16 And the holy temple, which 
before he had spoiled, he would gar- 
nish with goodly gifts, and restore all 
the holy vessels with many more, 


Ir, 


all Jews the Athenian (Antiochian ?) citizen- 
ship; (c) a promise that he would restore 
the holy vessels to the Temple and re-esta- 
blish the ancient worship ; and (d) a promise 
that he would himself become a Jew, and go 
through the world proclaiming the power of 
the God of the Jews. In these statements, 
and in the “letter” which follows (vv. 19- 
27), we have probably exaggerations and 
embellishments of the tact recorded by the 
author of the First Book (ch. vi. 12, 13), that 
in his last illness Epiphanes expressed regret 
for his cruel treatment of the Jews, and his 
desecration of the Temple. 


11. being plagued.| Rather, “being broken 
in spirit.” 

by the scourge of God, his pain increasing 
every moment.| Rather, “the pain that he 
suffered through the scourge of God 
increasing every moment.” The “scourge 
of God” is the disease that had fallen upon 
him. (Sec 7. 5.) 

12. «hen he... could not abide his own 
smell} Compare v2. 9, Io. 


13. the Lord, cvho now no more would have 
mercy upon him.) It is possible to exhaust 
the patience and mercy of God. “ Esau found 
no place for repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears ” (Heb. xii.17). “ Wis- 
dom” warns men in the Book of Proverbs: 
‘** Because I have called, and ye have refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof; I 
also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock 
when your fear cometh; when your fear 
cometh as desolation, and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you; then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer; they 
shall seck me early, but they shall not find 
me; for that they hated knowledge, and did 


not choose the fear of the Lord; they would 
none of my counsel; they despised all my 
reproof. ‘Therefore shall they eat of the fruit 
of their own ways, and be filled with their 
own devices. For the turning away of the 
simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of 
fools shall destroy them” (Prov. i. 24-33). 
Antiochus had reached this point. He had 
provoked God beyond endurance. He had 
‘‘ filled up the measure of his iniquity.” No- 
thing remained for him, but that “fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation” 
whereof the Apostle speaks to the Hebrews 
(Heb. x. 27). 


14. the holy city to the which he was gong 
in haste.) See above, vv. § and 7. 


he would set at liberty.] Ie. restore to the 
degree of freedom which it had enjoyed under 
his father Seleucus (ch. itl, 1-3). 


15. the Jews, whom he had judged not 
avorthy s9 much as to be buried.) This piece 
of savagery is not ascribed to Epiphanes by 
any other author, and cannot be accepted as 
true on the unsupported authority of the 
present writer. 


be would make them all equals to the citreens 
of Athens.| If the text is sound, we must 
suppose that (in the view of the author) 
Antiochus had conferred on all Athenians a 
certain status, perhaps isopolity, within his 
dominions, and that he now expressed the 
intention of conferring a similar privilege on 
the Jews. Perhaps, however, ’A@qvatos is 2 
corruption of ’Avrioxéor, and the privilege 
now promised to all Jews is that already 
granted to the people of Jerusalem (ch. iv. 9)- 


16. the... temple... be would garnish 
with goodly gifts.| See the comment on 
ch. iil. 2. 


restore all the holy vessels.] See abort, 
ch. v. 16. The vessels had probably, long 
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Vv. 17—-22.] 


and 7 out of his own revenue defray the 
charges belonging to the sacrifices : 

17 Yea, and that also he would 
become a Jew himself, and go 
through all the world that was in- 
habited, and declare the power of 
God. 

18 But for all this his pains would 
not cease: for the just judgment of 
God was come upon him: therefore 
despairing of his health, he wrote 
unto the Jews the letter underwritten, 
containing the form of a supplication, 
after this manner : 

1g Antiochus, king and governor, 


before this, been melted down at the royal 
mint, to help the king’s necessities. He 
might, however, have given back others like 
them; and this is perhaps what is meant. 


and out of bis oan revenue defray the 
charges.) As his father had done (ch. ii. 3). 


17. be would become a Jew himself.) Tea 
proselyte. It is extremely improbable that 
E-piphanes ever expressed any such intention. 


§ 7. SUPPOSED LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS TO 
THE JEWISIT NATION. 


18-27. Jason of Cyrene had apparently an 
especial liking for documents, and accepted 
any that came in his way without subjecting 
them to a very searching criticism. The 
present “letter” is a manitest forgery ; since 
(a) it is written in slipshod Greek such as 
no educated Hellene would have put on paper; 
(4) it gives Epiphanes a title (orparnyos, 
“ general”) which he would never have con- 
descended to take: (c) it makes Epiphanes say 
that he had offen visited the inland provinces, 
whereas he only visited them once; (d) it 
speaks of his having committed the care of 
his son to the Jews during these frequent 
absences! (¢) it represents .upator as grown 
up. whereas he was certainly no more than 
twelve years old at his father’s death. 


18. containing the form of a supplication.] 
Rather, “bearing the character of a 
supplication ”—written. 42. in the tone, not 
of a harsh master, but of a timid supplicant. 
See especially v. 26. 


19. Antiochus, king and governor.) Rather, 
“king and general.” It is not likely that any 
Syro-Macedonian king would have added the 
poor title of “ general” to the grand one of 
“king.” Such an addition is not made in any 


Il. MACCABEES. IX. 


to the good Jews his citizens wisheth 
much joy, health, and prosperity : 

20 If ye and your children fare 
well, me | your affairs be to your 
contentment, I give very great 
thanks to God, having my hope in 
heaven. 

21 As for me, I was weak, or else 
I would have remembered kindly 
your honour and good will. Return- 
ing out of Persia, and being taken 
with a grievous disease, I thought it 
necessary to care for the common 
safety of all: 

22 Not distrusting mine health, 


of the other letters ascribed to the Seleucidz. 
(See 1 Macc. x. 18, 253 Xi. 30, 325 xiii. 365 
2 Macc. xi. 22, 27, &c.) 


to the good Fews.| An improbable piece of 


flattery. 


his citizens.| They were not yet, except 
the Jews of Jerusalem, “citizens.” Anti 
ochus had only promised to make them such. 
(See v. 15.) 


avisheth much joy, health, and prosperity.| 
This form is quite unusual. It combines 
the Greck yaipew with the Latin “salutem 
dat,” and adds to them a third good wish, 
not found elsewhere in salutations of the 
time and country. 


20. Ifye ... fare well.| This Latinism 
is scarcely likely to have been used by the 
Syro-Macedonian kings. It is taken from 
the ordinary “S. V. B. E. E. Q. Vv.” (Com- 
pare ch. xi. 28.) 


having my hope in heaven.) The use of 
“ Heaven” for “ God,” common in the Hel- 
lenistic Greek of the period (1 Macc. iit. 18, 
603 IV. 10, 55, &c.), is not in accordance with 
the classical Greek idiom. 


21. As for me, I was weak, or else.| There 
is no “or else” in the original, which is ab- 
solutely ungrammatical and gives no sense. 
‘To produce a sense, either et yy must be 
inserted before av@evas, Or dAAws yap before 
Upay. 

I would have remembered ... your honour.] 
/.c. the honour in which you have held me. 


Returning out of Persia.| Literally, “ out 
of the regions about Persia”—the same ex- 
pression as that used in v. 1. 


22. Not distrusting mine health.| Grimm 
finds a contradiction between this statement 
and that of v. 18, that Antiochus wrote the 
letter because he “despaired of his health.” 
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1 Or, 
common 
affairs. 


but having great hope to escape this 
sickness. 

23 But considering that even my 
father, at what time he led an army 
into the high countries, appointed a 
successor, 

24 To the end that, if any thing 
fell out contrary to expectation, or 
if any tidings were brought that were 
grievous, they of the land, knowing 
to whom 'the state was left, might 
not be troubled : 

25 Again, considering how that 
the princes that are borderers and 


But it is conceivable that he might really 
despair of it, yet wish the Jews to think 
otherwise. 


to escape this sickness.| Rather, “ to escape 
from this sickness ”—i.e. to survive it, recover 
from it. 


23. my father.| Antiochus III., known 
as “the Great” (Appian, ‘Syriac.’ § 65). 
In the year B.c. 187 this monarch made a 
journey into the eastern provinces for the 
purpose of collecting treasure, and, having 
entered Elymais, attempted to plunder a rich 
temple of Belus, but was met with armed 
resistance by the natives, who overpowered 
his attendants, and slew the king himself. 
(See the comment on ch. 1.17.) It is quite 
possible that he may have “appointed a 
successor” before starting on his expedi- 
tion; but we have no confirmation of our 
author's statement on this point by any other 
authority. 


the high countries.| Literally, “the upper 
regions "—ze. those at a distance from the 
Syrian sea-coast. (Compare the expression 
9 vw ’Agin, SO common In Herodotus.) 


appointed a successor.) ‘The practice was 
common in the East, and was followed by 
Cyrus (Herod. 1. 208), by Alyattes (ib. i. 92), 
by Darius (ib. vii. 3), and many others. A 
monarch was regarded as entitled to make a 
selection from among his grown-up sons, and, 
if no son were grown up, might cither name 
a regent or pass the crown on to a brother. 
In practice, the law of primogeniture was, 
for the most part, respected. 


24. if anything fell out... grievous.| A 
long periphrasis is preferred to a direct men- 
tion of the calamity intended, viz. the king’s 
death, which it was of evil omen to mention. 
‘The euphemism 1s in entire accordance 
with Oriental practice. 


25. Again.) Rather, “And further.” 


lI, MACCABEES. 
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neighbours unto my kingdom wait for f.c 
Ot. 16} 


opportunities, and expect what shall 
be the event, I have appointed my 
son Antiochus king, whom I often 
committed and commended unto 
many of you, when I went up into 
the high provinces ; to whom I have 
written as followeth : 

26 Therefore I pray and request 
you to remember the benefits that I 
have done unto you generally, and 
in special, and that every man will be 
still faithful to me and my son. 

27 For I am persuaded that he 


the princes that are borderers and neighbours 
unto my kingdom.| Rather, “‘ the princes that 
are borderers, and the (other) neighbours 
unto my kingdom.” ‘The “ princes” intended 
are probably Ptolemy Philometor, Attalus of 
Pergamus, and Ariarathes of Cappadocia; the 
“ other neighbours,” the Jews themselves, the 
Arab tribes, the Idumzans, Moabites, &c. 
All would be on the look-out for an oppor- 
tunity to aggrandise themselves, if internal 
troubles should break out in Syria on the 
death of the king. 


I have appointed my son Antiochus king.] 
Compare 1 Macc. vi. 15. The nomination 
was necessary in order to give Eupator any 
title to the throne, since the legitimate heir 
was Demetrius, son of Seleucus Callinicus, 
the elder brother of Epiphanes, who was not 
of age to mount the throne at his father's 
death, but was now grown to manhood. 


avhom I often committed and commended unto 
many of you.| Literally, “to most of you.” 
The “committal” of the young heir to the 
special guardianship of the Jews, is a fiction 
of a very barefaced character. The assertion 
that such a committal had taken place “ often” 
is a further indication of the recklessness and 
ignorance of the writer. (See the comment 
on vv. 18-27.) 


to whom I have written as followeth.| We 
must suppose that a second letter, addressed 
to Eupator, was originally appended to the 
existing document (vv. 19-27), but that this 
was omitted, either by Jason of Cyrene, or by 
our author. 


26. I pray ....you to remember the bencfits.] 
It is perhaps not wholly absurd for Epiphanes 
to be made to speak of his “ benefits” to the 
Jewish people. He would consider the 
Antiochene citizenship which he had conferred 
on the inhabitants of Jerusalem (ch. iv. 9), and 
perhaps even the permission to set up 2 gym- 
nasium (ibid.), as “‘ benefits.” 


v. 28—29.| 


"understanding my mind will favour- 
ably and graciously yield to your 


following, AESIFes. 


28 Thus the murderer and blas- 
phemer having suffered most griev- 
ously, as he entreated other men, so 
died he a miserable death in a strange 
country in the mountains. 


29 And Philip, that was brought 


27. understanding my mind.) Rather, 


‘oarrying out my intention.” 


will favourably and graciously yield to your 
desires.| Literally, “will deal with you 
graciously and lovingly.” The author of the 
letter would scarcely have made Epiphanes 
pledge himself so positively as to his son’s 

system of government, had he remembeted 
- that Eupator was at his father’s death, . at 
most, twelve years of age. Appian says nine 


(‘ Syriac.’ § 45). 


§ 8. DEATH OF EPIPIIANES AND FLIGHT 
OF PHILIP TO EGYPT. 


28, 29. The death of Epiphanes in Persia 
is a certain fact. The author of the First 
Book tells us that, previously to his decease. 
he appointed Philip, one of his “friends,” 
regent of the kingdom, and guardian of his 
son Eupator (ch. vi. 14,15). Philip conducted 
the Syro-Macedonian army from Tabz, where 
Epiphanes died, to Antioch (ibid. 55, 56). 
He no doubt brought with him the body of 
the king. At Antioch he was well received 
and possessed himself of the government 
(ibid. 63), but was unable to take charge of 
Eupator, who was absent from the city, with 
Lysias in Judea. Lysias, on learning what 
had happened, patched up a peace with Judas 
Maccabeus, and marched rapidly against 
Philip, whom he besieged in Antioch. After 
a short siege, he took the city by storm; but 
it is possible that Philip had previously quitted 
it and escaped to Egypt. 


28. the murderer and blasphemer.| Come 
pare ch. v. 12-213 vi. 1-8, &c. 


as he entreatet: other men.| See above, . 6. 


in the mountains.| Here the writer has got 
hold of a true tradition. Tabx, where Epi- 
phanes died, was in Elymais, a portion of the 
mountainous Zagros region, which separates 
the high plateau of Persia from the Mesopo- 
tamian lowland. The writer's object in men- 
tioning the fact is (as Grimm notes) rhetorical 
rather than geographic. He means to say, 
“This great king died, not in a royal palace, 
not in a luxurious city, but in a wild and 
lonesome tract, far from the haunts of civilised 
men.” 
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up with him, carried away his body, Page 


who also ror the son of Antio- 
chus went into Egypt to Ptolemeus 
Philometor. 


CHAPTER X. 

1 Fudas recovereth the city, and purifieth the 
temple. 14 Gorgias vexeth the Jews. 16 
Fudas winneth their holds. 29 Timotheus 
and his men are discomfited. 35 Gazara is 
taken, and Timotheus slain. 


29. Philip.| Compare 1 Macc. vi. 14, 55, 
63. Some critics regard him as identical 
with “ Philip the Phrygian” (2 Macc. v. 22), 
whom Epiphanes made governor of Jeru- 
salem ; but this is scarcely probable. Philip 
the Phrygian -was governor of Jerusalem at 
the time of the expedition of Gorgias and 
Nicanor (ch. vill. 8); Philip the regent had 
probably accompanied Epiphanes into Ar- 
menia and Persia previously. 


carried away bis body. | Ie. “took it with 
him,” to give it honourable burial at Antioch. 
The meaning, “ buried it,” or “ caused it to 
be buried,” which Grimm suggests, is un- 
supported by any parallel passage. 

who also fearing the son of Antiochus went 
into Egypt.| It is very questionable whether 
this passage has any historical value. Our 
author’s statements, when unsupported, must 
be accepted or rejected, according to their 
internal probability. Now, it is clear that 
Philip could not have ‘“ feared” Eupator, 
whose legal protector he had been consti- 
tuted, until he found, on returning to 
Antioch, that Lysias was in possession of the 
boy’s person, and was prepared to maintain 
that he, and not Philip, was the rightful 
regent. Possibly he may then have gone 
by sea from Antioch to Alexandria, in the 
hope of obtaining aid from Philometor ; but 
to quit the capital would, under the circum- 
stances, have been a great risk, and one 
which he is scarcely likely to have incurred 
on the faint hope of getting Ptolemy to help 
him. Or, again, he may, after the siege was 
begun, have escaped from the town and made 
his way to Egypt, where Ptolemy may have 
given him refuge. We have to set against 
this, however, the positive statement of 
Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, § 7), that he was 
made prisoner at the capture of the city, and 
put to death by Lysias. 


CHAPTER X. 


§ 9. RECOVERY OF THE TEMPLE BY JuU- 
DAS, AND RESTORATION OF THE JEWISH 
WORSHIP. INSTITUTION OF THE FEAST 
OF THE DEDICATION. 


1-9. The present writer does not fix the 
exact date of the recovery of the Temple, 
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OW Maccabeus and his com- 
pany, the Lord guiding them, 
recovered the temple and the city : 

2 But the altars which the hea- 
then had built in the open street, 
and also the chapels, they pulled 
down. 

3 And having cleansed the tem- 
ple “they made another altar, and 
striking stones they took fire out of 
them, and offered a sacrifice after two 
haa and set forth incense, and 
ights, and shewbread. 

4. When that was done, they fell 


which, however, we know from the First 
Book (ch. iv. 28) to have occurred in B.C. 164. 
Antiochus died in B.c. 163. Thus, there is a 
departure from chronological order in chs. ix. 
and x., the first section of ch. x. (wv. 1-8) 
belonging to a time anterior to any of the 
events related in ch. ix. This dislocation 
does not arise from ignorance on the part of 
our author, since he not only (in ch. x. 9) 
states that the recovery took place within the 
lifetime of Epiphanes, but (in ch. viii. 31) 
gives an indication that he knew of Jerusalem, 
or a part of it, being in possession of the 
patriots before the illness of Epiphanes began. 
His object in departing from chronological 
order scems to have been rhetorical. He 
wished to conclude the second portion of his 
narrative with the grand event of Judas’s 
earlier career—the recovery of the ‘Temple 
from the hands of the heathen, and its re- 
dedication to the worship of the true God. 


1. Maccabeus .. . recovered the temple and 
the city.| ‘This is an over-statement. All that 
Judas recovered was the Temple and such 
part of the city as stood upon the Temple 
hill. The remainder, including all the build- 
ings upon the western hill, which was the 
main city, continued in the possession of the 
Syro- Macedonians until the time of Simon, 
whose great glory it was that he drove out 
the heathen from it, and completed the re- 
covery of Jerusalem. (See 1 Mace. iv. 
41-60; VI. 18-26; xiii. 49-51; xiv. 36.) 

2. the altars which the heathen had built 
in the open street.| Rather, “in the market- 
place.” It was the custom of the Grecks to 
have numerous altars to different gods in 
Various parts of their cities. Some of these 
may have been erected in the agora of the 
eastern city. (Compare 1 Macc. i. 47, $4.) 

and also the chapels.| Rather, “the sacred 
enclosures.” Compare the comment on 
1 Macc. 1. 47. 

3. having cleansed th temle.] 
Mace. tv. 43. 


See I 


Il. MACCABEES. X.. 


[v. 1-5. 


flat down, and besought the Lord ® C1 


that they might come no more into 
such troubles; but if they sinned 
any more against him, that he him- 
self would chasten them with mercy, 
and that they might not be delivered 
unto the blasphemous and_ barbarous 
nations. 


5 Now “upon the same day that é: Mx. 
4 52,4 


the strangers profaned the temple, 
on the very same day it was cleansed 
again, even the five and twentieth 
day of the same month, which is 
Casleu. 


they made another altar.|_ ‘The old altar of 
burnt offering having been polluted by having 
an idolatrous altar erected on the top of it 
(1 Macc. i. §4), it was thought best to pull 
it down, and build a new one with unhewn 
stones, in accordance with Ex. xx. 25. (See 
the fuller narrative of the cleansing in1 Macc. 
iv. 41-51.) 

and striking stones they took fire out of them.] 
The author of the First Book omits this 
characteristic feature. It was quite in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the command to 
build the altar of rough natural stones, the 
idea being that nature was unpolluted, whiie 
everything with which man had come into 
contact had more or less of pollution attach- 
ing to it. We may well accept our author's 
statement in this place, contradictory as it Is 
to the tale told in ch. i. 18-36, as “the simple 
historical account” of the matter (Stanley, 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ vol. i. 
Pp. 311). 

after two years.| This is a mistake. The 
exact dates of the First Book (1 Macc. }. 54; 
iv. 52) shew three years to have elapsed be- 
tween the desecration of the Temple by Epi- 
phanes and its purification by Maccabzus. 


incense, and lights, and shewbread.] Com- 
pare 1 Macc. iv. 50, 51. 

4. they... besought the Lord... that le 
himself would chasten them.| So David, when 
given his choice of punishments (2 Sam. xxv. 
14). 

blasphemous and barbarous nations.) See 
the comment on ch. ii. 21. The cruelties cf 
the Syro- Macedonians might well justify the 
epithet “ barbarous” (ch. v. 12-14, 24-26; 
Vi. 10, 11, 18-313 Vil. 3-40, &c.). 

5. upon the same day.| Compare 1 Macc 
i. 593 1v.52-54. Judas, no doubt, intentionally 
arranged this exact correspondence, in order 
that the sense of national humiliation should 
be swallowed up in that of joy and triumph, 
when the fated day came round. 


oad II. MACCABEES. X. 6o9 
B.C.364 6 °And they kept eight days with mon statute and decree, That every B.C. 164. 
© = Mac. gladness, as in the feast of the taber- year those days should be kept of the 

4 56. 


nacles, remembering that not long 


whole nation of the Jews. 
afore they had held the feast of the 


And this was the end of Antio- B.C. 363. 


@ ; Mac. 
4- 59 


tabernacles, when as they wandered 
in the mountains and dens like beasts. 

7 Therefore they bare branches, 
and fair boughs, and palms also, and 
sang psalms unto him that had given 
them good success in cleansing his 
place. 

8 “They ordained also by a com- 


6. they kept eight days.| See the comment 


chus, called Epiphanes. 

10 Now will we declare the acts 
of Antiochus Eupator, who was the 
son of this wicked man, gathering 
briefly the calamities of the wars. 

1r So when he was come to the 
crown, he set one Lysias over the 
affairs of his realm, and appointed 


the Third Portion of his work ends, and the 


on 1 Macc. iv. 56. Fourth Portion begins. 
as in the feast of the tabernacles.| See the 

next verse, and compare Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ PART IV. 

xl. 7, § 75 Xith 13, § 5- THE WAR OF JUDAS WITH ANTIOCHUS 
not long afore they had held the feast of the EUPATOR. 


tabernacles.| The Feast of Tabernacles was 
celebrated on the fifteenth day of the month 
Tisri, or rather from the fifteenth day to the 
twenty-second, about three months previously 
to the twenty-fifth of Casleu, or Chisleu. 
The similarity in the observances customary 
at the two feasts led to their being known 
respectively as “the Tabernacle Feast of the 
Autumn,” and “the Tabernacle Feast of the 
Winter.” (See the comment on 1 Macc. iv. 
59-) 

they wandered in the mountains and dens 
like beasts.| Compare ch. v. 27. The writer 
seems to forget that the patriots had long 
since issued from their fastnesses, and made 
themselves masters of towns and _ villages 
(ch. viii. 6), and become a power in the land 
(ibid. 16-32). 

7. they bare branches, and fair boughs, and 
palms also.) Compare Neh. vill. 15. They 
made the Feast of the Dedication a sort of 
supplement to that of Tabernacles, which had 
no doubt been celebrated under difficulties, 
while the campaign against Gorgias and 
Nicanor was going on, and had been shorn 
of some of its customary rites. 


8. They ordained also hy a common statute 
and decree.| See 1 Mace. iv. §9. The festival 
continued to be celebrated in the time of 
our Lord’s ministry (John x. 22), and indeed 
was only discontinued when the Temple was 
finally destroyed. 


9. this was the end of Antiochus, called 
Epiphanes.| Rather, “ And thus ended the 
reign of Antiochus, who was called Epi- 
phanes.” The writer does not refer to the 
circumstances of E:piphanes’ death, but simply 
notes that this is the point in his narrative 
where the reign of Epiphanes ends and that 
of Eupator begins. It is also the point where 


A poc.— Vol. IT, 


§ 1. LYSIAS SUCCEEDS PTOLEMY MACRON 
AS GOVERNOR OF CCLE-SYRIA AND 
PHENICIA. 


10-13. In accordance with his idea that 
Eupator was grown to manhood at his father's 
death, and had the actual direction of affairs 
(see the comment on ch. ix. 18-27), the 
writer represents him as selecting Lysias for 
high office, and assigning him a certain com- 
mand. In reality, Lysias had been left at the 
head of affairs in Syria by Epiphanes, when 
he departed for the East (1 Macc. ili. 32-38) 
and had been made Eupator’s guardian 
(v. 33). When Epiphanes died, Eupator was 
at the most twelve years old, and was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the regent. Lysias pro- 
claimed him, and ruled in his name (1 Macc. 
vi. 17), but kept all power in his own hands 
(ibid. 53-60). It is not likely that he held at 
any time so subordinate an office as that of 
“governor of Ccocle-Syria and Pheenicia;” 
and if Ptolemy was at this time superseded, 
it cannot have been with the object of Lysias 
taking his place. 

10. Antiochus Eupator.| On the name and 
reign of this prince, see Appian, ‘Syriaca,’ 
§ 45 ;—Polyb. xxxi. 12,§ 7; 19, § 2;—Porphyr. 
ap. Euseb. ‘Chron. Can.’ Part 1. 40, § 15, &c. 
His age at his father’s death, according to 
Appian, was nine; according to Porphyry, 
twelve. 

gathering briefly the calamities of the wars.| 
Compare above, ch. il. 31, where the author 
promises “ brevity.” 

11. be set one Lysias over the affairs of bis 
realm.] It has been noted above, that Lysias 
was placed in power, not by Eupator, but by 
Epiphanes, and that the boy Eupator was a 
puppet in his hands. Lwvsias is strangely intro- 
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B.C. 163. him chief governor of Celosyria and 


Phenice. 

12 For Ptolemeus, that was called 
Macron, choosing rather to do jus- 
tice unto the Jews for the wrong 
that had been done unto them, 
endeavoured to continue peace with 
them. 

13 Whereupon being accused of 
the king’s friends before Eupator, and 
called traitor at every word, because 


II. MACCABEES. X. [v. r2—15. 


he had left Cyprus, that Philometor B.C 163 
had committed unto him, and departed 
to Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘and seeing tor, end 
that he was in no honourable place, #2! {777 
he was so discouraged, that he poi- extéeni 
soned himself and died. cometh a 

14 But when Gorgias was gover- *""** 
nor of the "holds, he hired soldiers, t Or, 
and nourished war continually with pcsccs. 
the Jews : 

15 And therewithal the Idumeans, 


duced in this place as “one Lysias,” or “a 
certain Lysias” (Avoiav riya), an expression 
which commonly denotes obscurity of birth 
and condition. Lysias was in fact, as the 
writer very well knew (ch. xi. 1), a member 
of the royal family, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in the kingdom. He was 
the actual ruler of Syria for above three years, 
from the departure of Antiochus for the East 
in B.C. 166-5, to his own destruction by De- 
metrius in B.C. 162-1. He is mentioned as 
regent of Syria by Appian, Polybius, Livy, 
and oe (See the comment on 1 Macc. 
li. 32. 

12. Ptolemeus, that was called Macron.] 
Evidently the same with the Ptolemeus 
mentioned as “governor of Ccelesyria and 
Phernice” in ch. viii. 8, and therefore probably 
the same as “ Ptolemee, son of Dorymenes ” 
(1 Macc. ili. 38; 2 Macc. iv. 45, 46). 


choosing rather to do justice unto the Jews.] 
It has heen made an argument against 
the identification of Ptolemy Macron with 
Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes (Grimm), 
that the latter was ill-disposed to the Jews 
(2 Macc. vi. 8), while the former favoured 
them. But there is no difficulty in conceiving 
that a better acquaintance with the nation 
may have induced the governor of Cele- 
Syria and Phoenicia to change his policy. 


for the wrong that had been done unto 
them.| ‘The wrong done was such as might 
well have called forth the pity of a conscien- 
tious heathen. (See ch. v. 12-26; vi. 1-11, 
18-31; vil. 1-41, &c.) 

endeavoured to continue peace with them.] 
Rather, ‘‘endcavoured to manage his 
dealings with them peaceably.” Ptolemy 
thought that the policy of war and violence 
hitherto pursued was wrong, and recome- 
mended a complete change. He would have 
had all the matters in dispute arranged by 
Negotiation and diplomacy. 


13. being accused of the king’s friends.| 
The simplest translation would be—“by his 
friends; but as this is unlikely, we may 
perhaps accept the gloss of our translators, 
who have regarded “the friends” as “the 


king's friends”—i.e. the courtiers of the first 
rank, who bore that title. (See 1 Macc. iL 
18; ili. 38; vi. 28; vil. 8; x. 20, 60, 65, &c.) 

before Eupator.| Formally, the boy king 
may have presided at the investigation; but 
the real judge of the cause must have been 
Lysias. 

because he had left Cyprus, dre.) See 
Polyb. xxvii. rr. Ptolemy Macron had been 
appointed governor of Cyprus by Philometor, 
but in the campaign of B.c. 169 had deserted 
his cause, and made the island over to Epi- 
phanes. It was hard that he should be taxed 
with treachery by the side to which he had 
deserted. 

and departed.| Rather, “‘and gone over.” 


§ 2. GORGIAS, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
IDUMZANS, MAKES WAR UPON JUDAS. 
SUCCESSES OF JUDAS. 


14-23. We seem here to have an account, 
given with some detail, of the Idumzan war 
briefly touched on by the writer of the First 
Book in ch. v. 2, 3. We learn from the 
present passage that Gorgias had a share in 
the operations, which however were chiefly 
in the Idumzan country, where Judas made 
himself master of various strongholds, and put 
to death their garrisons. It is impossible to 
accept our author’s numbers, in vv. 17, 233 
but we may gather from his statements that the 
Maccabee leader acted during the campaign 
with great severity, both towards the encmy 
and towards those of bis own party who were 
inclined to leniency. (See vv. 20-22.) 

14. when Gorgias was governor of the 
holds.| Gorgias had been previously men- 
tioned as “a captain of great experience,” and 
as joined with Nicanor in the campaign of 
B.C. 165 (ch. vill. 9). The active part which 
he took in that campaign appears from 
1 Mace. iv. 1-5, 18-22. 

he hired soldiers.| Ie. “he collected a force 
of mercenaries.” Compare what is said of 
Lysias in 1 Macc. iv. 35. 

15. And therewithal the Idumeans.| Rather, 
“And in conjunction with him the 
Idumzans also.” 


Vv. 16—21.] 


- having gotten into their hands the 
most commodious holds, kept the 
Jews occupied, and receiving those 
that were banished from Jerusalem, 
they went about to nourish war. 

16 Then they that were with 
Maccabeus made supplication, and 
esought God that he would be 
their helper; and so they ran with 
violence upon the strong holds of the 
Idumeans, 

17 And assaulting them strong, 
they won the holds, and kept off all 
that fought upon the wall, and slew 
all that fell into their hands, and 
killed no fewer than twenty thousand. 

18 And because certain, who were 
no less than nine thousand, were 


 ~baving gotten into their hands the most come 
modious holds.) Rather, “being masters 
of certain commodious strongholds.” It is 
not implied that they had recently taken these 
holds, but only that they were in possession 
of them. 


receiving those that were banished from 
Jerusalem.| \t was a natural consequence of 
the recovery of the Temple hill by Judas, 
that a number of those Jews wliom bs 
established there should be expelled from their 
homes and driven to seek a refuge elsewhere. 
They would be necessarily Jews of the 
Hellenizing party, whose continued presence 
within the recovered portion of the city would 
‘be a danger. Compare the exodus of the 
‘inhabitants from the western city, when it 
was taken by Simon (1 Macc. xiii. 50). 


' 


16. ran with violence.) Rather, “marched 
hastily.” 


17. kept off all that fought upon the wall.) 
oe “repulsed” them, “drove them 
ack.” 


" slew all that fell into their hands.| Rather, 
“all with whom they fell in.” It is not 
intended that there was a massacre of pri- 
soners in cold blood, but that the soldiers of 
Fiery when they burst into each town, 
illed every one whom they found in the 
streets. Their proceedings were in accord- 
ance with the barbarous usage of the time. 


and killed no fewer than twenty thousand. | 
This number is quite incredible, and may be 
confidently regarded as one of our author's 
many exaggerations. “Twenty thousand ” 
recurs too frequently in his estimates to have 
any historical value. (See ch. viii. 9, 30; ch. 
X. 23, 31.) 


Il. MACCABEES. X. 


e found . 


castles, having all manner of things 
convenient to sustain the siege, 

19 Maccabeus left Simon and Jo- 
seph, and Zaccheus also, and them 
that were with him, who were enough 
to besiege them, and departed him- 
self unto those places which more 
needed his help. 

20 Now 'they that were with Si-1 
mon, being led. with covetousness, 
were persuaded for money through 
certain of those that were in the 
castle, and took seventy thousand 
drachms, and let some of them es- 


21 But when it was told Macca- 
beus what was done, he called the 


—<— 


18. certain, who were no less than nine 
thousand, were fied. . .intotwo... ae 
Rather, “into two towers.” Nine 4Sundre, 
would be a more probable number than “ nine 
thousand” for “two towers ” to receive and 
shelter. 


19. Stmon and Joseph, and Zaccheus.| “Si- 
mon” is, no doubt, the elder brother of Judas 
(1 Macc. ii. 3), whom Judas commonly made 
his second in command (1 Macc. v. 20, 55; 
2 Macc. viii. 22). “ Joseph” is probably, as 
in ch. viii. 22, the eldest son of the family, 
whose name was “ Joannan,” or John 
(1 Macc. ii. 2). Zaccheus is otherwise un- 
known. 

20. they that were with Simon.] The ordi- 
nary meaning of the phrase used is “Simon and 
his friends ;” but it would seem to have here 
a narrower meaning, and to designate strictly 
“those who were about Simon,” ic. his 
chief officers. ‘They may have acted without 
his authority or knowledge. 

in the castle.| Rather, “in the castles” or 
“towers.” 

seventy thousand drachms.| About 284o0/. 
At the tear rate of a mina for a man, 
this sum should have ransomed 700 persons. 


21. when it was told Maccabeus.| Judas, 
having returned from the expedition glanced 
at in v. 19, learnt what had done in his 
absence. He appears to have been greatly 
angered. To spare the lives of enemies given 
by God into his hand he regarded as inexcus- 

le, since it was an endangering of the lives 
of Israelites, whom the escaped enemies 
might afterwards kill in battle. He therefore 
determined to visit the offence with exemplary 
punishment. 


be called the governors of the people to= 
2R2 
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fled together into two very strong B.C. 163. 


Or, 
Simon. 
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B. C. 163. governors of the people together, and 


€: Mac. 


5- 5, 7- 


accused those men, that they had sold 
their brethren for money, and set their 
enemies free to fight against them. 

22 So he slew those that were 
found traitors, and immediately took 
the two castles. 

23 And having good success with 
his weapons in all things he took in 
hand, he slew in the ss holds more 
than * twenty thousand. 

24 Now Timotheus, ‘whom the 
Jews had overcome before, when he 
had gathered a great multitude of 
foreign forces, and horses out of Asia 
not a few, came as though he would 
take Jewry by force of arms. 


gether.} Rather, “the leaders of the 
people ;” who, when the people were engaged 
in a campaign, would be their officers. 


and accused those men.} The men had a 
formal trial. Judas was not the judge, but 
the prosecutor. They were condemned by 
their peers. 

they bad sold their brethren for money.| See 
U. 20. 


23. be slew in the two holds more than 
twenty thousand.| Compare the comment 
on vw. 17; and remark, that 9,000 only are 
said to have taken refuge in the towers 
(v. 18); that a certain number of these had 
been allowed to escape (v. 20): yet that at 
the final assault the slain are, as in the strong- 
holds previously captured (v. 17), “twenty 
thousand ”! 


§ 3. CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIMOTHEUS. HIS 
SUPPOSED DEATH. 


24-38. This campaign of Judas against 
Timotheus is probably the one briefly de- 
scribed in 1 Macc. v. 6-8, which terminates, 
like this, with the capture of a “ Jazar” or 
“ Gazara.” It is true that this campaign 
begins near Jerusalem (vv. 26, 27), while that 
of the First Book is wholly in the Ammonite 
country; but we may reconcile the two 
narratives by supposing an omission of the 
earlier circumstances of the campaign by the 
author of 1 Macc., and an imperfect know- 
ledge of the geographical data on the part of 
the present writer. Timotheus may have begun 
by invading Judza and threatening Jerusalem, 
but may afterwards have withdrawn across 
the Jordan, whither Judas may have pursued 
him. 

24. Timotheus, whom the Jews had overe 
come before.| See above, ch. viii. 30. The 


Il. MACCABEES. X. [v. 22—27. 


25 But when he drew near, 'they B.C 1 
that were with Maccabeus turned Or, 
themselves to pray unto God, and j<) 
sprinkled earth upon their heads, they that. 
and girded their loins with sack- Aim. 
cloth, 

26 And fell down at the foot of 
the altar, and besought him to be 


merciful to them, and to be “an goa 


enemy to their enemies, and an ad- Dear 
versary to their adversaries, as the ~” 
law declareth. 

27 So after the prayer they took 
their weapons, and went on further 
from the city: and when they drew 
near to their enemies, they kept by 
themselves, 


author of the First Book makes no mention of 
this earlier defeat. 


Soreign forces.|_ By “ foreign forces ” the 
writer means “hired mercenaries.” On the 
employment of such troops by the Syro- 
Macedonians, see 1 Macc. iv. 35; 2 Macc. 
X. 14. 

horses out of Asia not a few.| To mount 
a portion of his mercenaries, Gorgias pur- 
chased horses in various parts of Asia, as (pro- 
bably) Media, Armenia, and perhaps Persia. 
The Median horses were especially famous. 


25. they that were with Maccabeus ... 
sprinkled earth upon their beads.) \t was 
more usual to sprinkle ashes upon the head 
(2 Sam. xiii. 19; Job il. 8,12; Jonah iti. 6; 
Lam. li. 10); but, if ashes were not at hand, 
earth was used (1 Sam. iv. 12; 2 Sam. i. a, 
xv. 32; Neh. ix. 1; 1 Macc. xi. 71, &c.). 


26. fell down at the foot of the altar.] 
This shews that Judas and his army were at 
Jerusalem, at the time when ‘Timotheus i in- 
vaded Judza, and “drew near” to them. 


and besought him.\| Te. “ besought God,” 
before whose altar they had prostrated them- 
selves. 

as the law declareth.| See Ex. xxiii. 22: 
‘“¢T will be an enemy unto thine enemies, and 
an adversary unto thine adversaries,” 


27. after the prayer they... went on further 
Jrom the city.| Rather, “ they ‘went ona long 
distance trom the city "— across the Jordan 
into the country of the Ammonites, according 
to the author of the First Book (ch. v. 6). 
Timotheus had probably found that he could 
not attack the newly-fortified Temple hill 
(ib. iv. 60) with any prospect of success, and, 
after threatening it for a while, had removed 
into the Transjordanic territory. 


v. 28—32.] II. MACCABEES. X. 613 
B.C. 163, 28 Now the sun being newly them, and covered him on every side B.C. 363. 


risen, they joined both together ; the 
one part having oe with their 
virtue their refuge also unto the Lord 
for a 'pledge of their success and 


or, surety. Victory: the other side making their 


rage leader of their battle. 
29 But when the battle waxed 


£Seech. stron fthere appeared unto the 
2> Pp 


enemies from heaven five comely 
men upon horses, with bridles of 
gold, and two of them led the Jews, 

30 And took Maccabeus betwixt 


they kept by themselves.) I.e. “they halted” 
—they did not at once engage the enemy, but 
encamped at a little distance. 


28. Now the sun, ¢o’c.] Translate, “ and 
when the sun was newly risen, both sides 
advanced to the attack.” Each army was 
equally eager to attack the other—there was 
a simultaneous advance. 


their refuge... unto the Lord.| I.e. the fact 
that they had resorted to God, and cast all 
their care upon Him (see v. 23). This act of 
faith wrought in them a confidence of success, 
which had a supernatural foundation. Their 
adversaries were animated by mere natural 
courage and high spirit (@upos). 

29. when the battle waxed strong.| Rather, 
“waxed flerce "—4z.e. when both sides fought 
bravely, and neither had any advantage over 
the other. 


there appeared unto the enemies from heaven 
jive comely men.| Compare ch. ll. 25, 26. 
The interference of angelic beings in the com- 
bats of men upon earth was widely credited 
in antiquity. Ares and Aphrodite took a 
prominent part in the battles under the walls 
of Troy (Hom. ‘Il.’ v. 840-63). A celestial 
warrior fought on the Greek side at Marathon, 
and carried dismay into the ranks of the Per- 
sians (Herod. vi. 117). When Delphi was 
attacked, two local demigods aided the 
Greeks who defended it, and put the assailants 
to flight (ibid. viii. 38, 39). At the battle of the 
Regillus Castor and Pollux lent their assist- 
ance to the Romans, and were mainly instru- 
mental in securing them the victory (Dion.Hal. 
vi.12). Such stories are poetic embodiments 
of beliefs entertained by the combatants, that 
they enjoyed supernatural protection. Our 
author ts a firm believer in the reality of his 
apparitions. (See ch. ili. 25, 26, 33, 34; xi. 8.) 

upon horses.) So the adversary of Helio- 


dorus (ch. iii. 25), and the angel who assisted 
Maccabeus (ch. xi. 8). 


with bridles of gold.| ‘The horse on which 


with their weapons, and kept him 
safe, but shot arrows and lightnings 
against the enemies: so that bein 
confounded with blindness, and ful 
of trouble, they were killed. 

31 And there were slain of footmen 
twenty thousand and five hundred, 
and six hundred horsemen. 

32 As for Timotheus himself, he 
fled into a very strong hold, called 
Gazara, where Chereas was gov- 
ernor. 


the adversary of Heliodorus sat had complete 
harness of gold; the angelic assistant of 

udas was clothed in a panoply of gold. So, 
in the Revelation of St. John, the “seven 
angels” have “their breasts girded with 
golden girdles” (ch. xv. 6). Gold is assigned 
to angels on account of its purity, beauty, 
and value. 


tavo of them.) Literally, “the two "—i.e. 
“the principal two,” whose chief business it 
was to protect Judas. (See the next verse.) 


30. covered him on every side with their 
qweapons.| Literally, “with their panoplies.” 


shot arrows and lightnings.| Employed 
against the enemy both human and divine 
weapons. So the deities who protected the 
temple of Delphi not only brought a storm 
of thunder and lightning upon the invaders 
(Herod. vii. 37), but also slew the hindmost 
of them, as they fled away, with spear and 
sword (ibid. 38). 


being confounded with blindness.| Blindness 
was inflicted on Epizelus, according to the 
legend, by the near presence of the angelic 
warrior at Marathon (Herod. vi. 117). Here, 
however, the blindness is probably intended 
to have followed from the flashes of lightning. 


31. there were slain . . . twenty thousand 
and five hundred.) An unusual affectation of 
exactness. ‘The writer may have begun to 
suspect that he will not be believed, if he 
always makes the number of those slain in a 
battle exactly 20,000 (ch. vill. 30; x. 17, 23). 


32. a very strong bold, called Gazara.] 
Not the “ Gazara” of 1 Macc. xiii. §3; xiv. 
343 xvi. I, 19, 20, which was in the Shefelah, 
six miles east of Ekron (see the comment on 
1 Macc. iv. 15), but the “ Jazer,” or Gazara, 
of the Transjordanic region, which was twelve 
or thirteen miles north of Heshbon, in the 
country assigned to Gad by Moses (Num. 
XXxil. 35). Compare 1 Macc. v. 8, and the 
comment ad /oc. 


where Chereas was governor.| Chereas, or 
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33 But they that were with Mac- 
cabeus laid siege against the fortress 
courageously four days. 

34 And they that were within, 
trusting to the strength of the place, 
blasphemed exceedingly, and uttered 
wicked words. 

35 Nevertheless upon the fifth 
day early twenty young men of 
Maccabeus company, inflamed with 
anger because of the blasphemies, 
assaulted the wall manly, and with a 
fierce courage killed all that they met 
withal. 

36 Others likewise ascending after 
them, whiles they were busied with 
them that were within, burnt the 
towers, and kindling fires burnt the 
blasphemers alive ; and others broke 


rather Chereas, is said in v. 37 to have been 
a brother of Timotheus. He is known to us 
only through the present writer. 


33. courageously.| Rather, “gladly,” “ joy- 
fully ”—contident, as it would seem, that the 
siege would not be a long one. 


34. they that were within... blasphemed 
exceedingly.| Ie. defied the Jews and their 
God. (See 1 Macc. vii. 35, 38, 42.) 


35. with a fierce courage.| Literally, “ with 
a courage like that of wild beasts.” The 
“blasphemies ” of the besieged had lashed 
them into a fury, and made them more like 
wild beasts than men. 


36. and kindling fires burnt the blasphemers 
alive.| Compare 1 Macc. v. 5, 443 x. 84, 853 
and see the comment on 1 Macc. v. 44. 


37. And killed Timotheus, that was hid in a 
certain pit.| ‘Yimotheus reappears as alive in 
ch. xil. 2, 18-24, and certainly survived the 
capture of Gazara. (See 1 Macc. v. 11-40.) 
He may have been found hid im a cistern—a 
usual place of concealment (2 Sam. xvil. 18 ; 
Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud. iii. 8, § 1)—when the city 
fell, and have been made a prisoner; but he 
must have contrived to obtain his release, 
as he did also at a later period (2 Mace. 
Xil. 25). 


Chereas . . . Apollophanes.) Unknown 
persons, but for the present narrative. Che- 
reas was the commandant of the town (wv. 
32). 

38, they praised the Lord.) Compare ch. 
Vili, 27; 1X. 75 x19, &c. A formal service 
of thanksyiving, hike a modern Te Deum atter 
a victory, seems to be intended. 


II. MACCABEES. X. XI. 


[v. 33—1. 


open the gates, and, having receiv- BC x. 
ed in the rest of the army, took the 
city, 

37 And killed Timotheus, that 
was hid in a certain pit, and Chereas 
his brother, with Apollophanes. 

38 When this was done, they 
praised the Lord with psalms and 
thanksgiving, who had done so great 
things for Israel, and given them the 
victory. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3 Lysias, thinking to get Jerusalem, 8 is put to 
Slight. 16 The letters of Lysias to the Jews: 
22 of the king unto Lysias, 27 and to the 
Jews : 34 of the Romans to the Jews. 


N OT long after this, Lysias the 


king’s 'protector and cousin, 1c. 
who also managed the affairs, took “’” 


CHAPTER XI. 


§ 4. First CAMPAIGN OF LYSIAS AGAINST 
JUDAS. 


1-12. The author of the First Book places 
this campaign in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, during the absence of the monarch 
in the eastern provinces (ch, v. 28-35); and 
with this agree the dates in vv. 21, 33, and 
38 of the present chapter. We must there- 
fore regard the writer of the Second Book as 
having misplaced the campaign by one or two 
years. It belongs to B.c. 165-4, Epiphanes 
not having died till B.c. 164-3. The two 
writers agree as to the locality of the cam- 
paign—Idumeza, and especially the region 
about Beth-zur; as tothe great disproportion 
between the forces brought into the field on 
either side; and as to the complete discom- 
fiture of the Syro-Macedonians. They differ 
chiefly in the details of the numbers engaged 
and slain. The author of the Second Book, 
or his authority, Jason of Cyrene, embellishes 
his narrative with an apparition (émdaveca), 
and attaches to it an account of negotiations 
and treaties, whereof the author of the First 
Book knows nothing. This writer, on the 
other hand, prcfesses to give (ch. iv. 30-33) 
the exact words of the prayer offered by 
Maccabzus before the battle. 


1. Lysias the king's protector and cousin] 
The true position and rank of Lysias is here 
for the first time acknowledged. He is no 
longer Avoias tis, “a certain Lysias” (ch. x. 
11), but “the king’s cousin”—no longer a 
“ vovernor” whom the king has “set up,” 
but his “protector” or “ guardian.” Unfor- 
tunately these acknowledgments are made at 


Vv. 2—6.] 
B.C. sore displeasure for the things that 
cir. 164. 
—— were done. 
«1: Mac. 2 *And when he had gathered 
+28. about fourscore thousand with ll 
the horsemen, he came against the 
Jews, thinking to make the city an 
10r,_ habitation of the 'Gentiles, 
Grecians. 


3 And to make a gain of the tem- 
ple, as of the other chapels of the 
heathen, and to set the high priest- 
hood to sale every year : 

4 Not at all considering the power 
of God, but puffed up with his ten thou- 


a wrong date, defore Lysias had entered on 
his office of “ guardian.” 


took sore displeasure for the things that were 
done.| At the results of the Idumzan and 
Ammonite wars (ch. x. 14-37), according to 
the mind of the writer; at the failures of 
Nicanor and Gorgias in the campaign of 
B.C. 166-5, according to the author of the 
First Book. (See 1 Macc. iv. 26, 27.) 

2. when he had gathered about fourscore 
thousand.| ‘This is intended as an estimate of 
the footmen, whom the writer of the First 
Book reckons at 60,000 (1 Macc. iv. 28). 


all the borsemen.| Five thousand, according 
to the same authority. 


thinking to make the city an habitation of the 
Gentiles.| Literally, “ot the Greeks.” The 
campaign really tell at a time when the whole 
city was in possession of the Syro-Mace- 
donians, before Judas had recovered any 
part of it. (See 1 Macc. iv. 28-59.) But 
our author imagined that it took place after 
the recovery, which, according to him, was a 
recovery of both “the temple and the city” 
an x. 1). He could thus view Lysias as 
esigning to put ‘the Greeks” once more in 
possession. 


3. to make a gain of the temple.| In what 
way, is not clear. Perhaps by requiring an 
annual payment from those who worshipped 
in it. 

as of the other chapels of the heathen.| Tepévy 
should be translated “ sacred precincts,” not 
‘‘ chapels.” (See the comment on 1 Macc. 
1. 47.) 

to set the high priesthood to sale every 
year.) Jason had bought the high-priestly 
office of Epiphanes (ch. iv. 7, 8); and Menc- 
laus had three years later done the same, 
outbidding Jason (ib. ve. 24-27).  Lysias 
now, according to our author, conceived the 
design of holding an annual sale of the office. 
Fortunately for the Jewish nation, this ex- 
treme degradation was never reached. 


4. his fourscore elephants.) This is a very 
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sands of footmen, 
horsemen, and his fourscore elephants. 

5 So he came to Judea, and drew 
near to Bethsura, which was a strong 
town, but distant from Jerusalem 
about five furlongs, and he laid sore 
siege unto it. 

6 Now when 'the 
Maccabeus heard that he besieged 
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and his thousands of __B.C. 
cir. 164 


that were with 1 sacca- 
beus and 
Ats come 


the holds, they and all the people 


with lamentation and tears besought 
the Lord that he would send a guod 
angel to deliver Israel. 


improbable number. Antiochus the Great 
had but fifty-four elephants (Liv. xxxvii. 39) 
at Magnesia. Lysias, in his second expedi- 
tion, had only twenty-two (2 Macc. xiil. 2), 
or at most thirty-two (1 Macc. vi. 30). 
Josephus, however, in one passage (‘ Bell. 
Jud.’ i. 1, § 5), makes the elephants in the 
second expedition “ eighty.” 

5. be... drew near to Bethsura.| Beth- 
sura, or Beth-Zur, was at this time reckoned 
to Idumza (1 Macc. iv. 29). It was a strong 
place, occupying a commanding position, in 
the border country of Judza and Edom. 
(See the comment on 1 Macc. iv. 29.) 


distant from Jerusalem about frve furlongs.] 
This is a mistake. The distance of Beit-Sur 
from Jerusalem is, at least, 160 furlongs. 
Two MSS. have cyxotvous tor aradious, but 
our author habitually measures distances by 
stades (ch. xii. 9, 16, 17, 29), never by schorni. 


he luid sore siege untoit.| Another mistake. 
Bethsura, at the time of Lysias’s first expe- 
dition, was in the possession of the Idumzans, 
who were subject allies of the Syro-Mace- 
donians. Lysias occupied it without any 
resistance (1 Macc. iv. 29). 


6. when they that were with Maccabeus 
beard that he besieged the holds.| ‘“* He” reters 
to Lysias, whose (supposed) siege of Beth- 
sura is looked upon as the beginning of a 
systematic attack upon, and occupation of, 
all the strongholds. 


they... besought the Lord that he would 
send a good angel.| God had promised to 
“send an angel” before Israel to bring them 
safely into Canaan (Ex. xxill, 20, 235 XXXL 
34; XXxHi. 2); and, more generally, to “ vive 
his angels charge over the righteous, to keep 
them in all their ways” (Ps. xci. 115 comp. 
Ps. xxxiv. 7). He had also, on various occa- 
sions (Josh. v. 13-15; Judy. vi. 11-23, xiil. 
3-20; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 17; 2 Kings vi. 17), 
allowed the angels, who are His ministers, 
visibly to appear to His servants. It was thus 
natural that pious Israelites should in times 
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® ch. 2. 21. 


& 10. 29. 


7 Then Maccabeus himself first 
of all took weapons, exhorting the 
other that they would jeopard them- 
selves together with him to help their 
brethren: so they went forth to- 
gether with a willing mind. 

8 And as they were at Jerusalem, 
‘there appeared before them on 
horseback one in white clothing, 
shaking his armour of gold. 

9 Then they praised the merciful 
God all together, and took heart, 
insomuch that they were ready not 
only to fight with men, but with 
most cruel beasts, and to pierce 
through walls of iron. 

10 Thus they marched forward 


of danger put up such a petition as that re- 
corded in the text, not necessarily meaning 
to ask for a visible angelic manifestation, but 
only for the promised angelic aid, which 
might be given either visibly or invisibly. It 
is the author’s belief that, on this occasion, 
as on many others in the course of the Mac- 
cabean struggle, the aid was given visibly. 
(See ch. iii. 25, 26, 33, 343 X. 29, 30.) 


7. to help their brethren.] Besieged, as the 
writer supposes, in Bethsura. (See wv. 5, 6.) 


8. And as they were at Jerusalem.| Rather, 
“ And there, while they were at Jerusalem.” 
Judas and his army are regarded as having 
their head-quarters at Jerusalem, which was 
really not yet recovered. (See the comment 
on v. 2.) 


there appeared before them on horseback] 
Compare the apparitions in chs. lit. and x. 


one in white clothing.| White symbolised 
purity. Hence the garments of the Levitical 
priests were almost wholly white (Ex. xxviil. 
40-43), even those of the High Priest ordi- 
narily. Angels have white raiment (Ezek. ix. 
2; Matt. xxvii. 3; Mark xvi. 5; Luke xxiv. 
4; John xx. 12; Acts 1. 10, x. 30), and saints 
in the glorified state (Rev. iit. 4, 5 5 IV. 43 VILIT; 
vii. 9, 14, &c.). So our Lord at His trans- 
figuration (Matt. xvii. 2). 

shaking his armour of gold.| Literally, “ his 
panoply.” © Panoply ” is used by our author, 
in its etymological sense, for all the arms, both 
offensive and defensive, that a warrior wears. 
Here he is thinking especially of the shield 
and spear (or sword) in the two hands of the 
angel, which he * shook” as he led the way. 


9. to pierce through walls of iron.) Le. 
“walls however strong.” (Compare Jer. t 
18; xv. 20.) The expression was almost 
proverbial. 
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[v. 7—13. 


in their armour, having an_ helper 
from heaven: for the Lord was 
merciful unto them. 

11 And giving a charge upon their 
enemies like lions, they slew eleven 
thousand footmen, and sixteen hundred 
horsemen, and put all the others to 
flight. 

12 Many of them also being 
wounded escaped naked; and Lysias 
himself fled away shamefully, and so 
escaped. 

13 Who, as he was a man of 
understanding, casting with himself 
what loss he had had, and consider- 
ing that the Hebrews could not be 
overcome, because the Almighty 


10. they marched forward in their armour.} 
Rather, “in preparation for battle.” 


having an helper from heaven.| Rather, 
“having (with them) their helper from 
heaven.” 


11. like lions.} Compare 1 Macc. iii 4, 
and the comment ad /oe. 

they slew eleven thousand footmen and sixteen 
hundred horsemen.) Vhe Syro-Macedonian 
loss, according to the author of the First 
Book (1 Macc. iv. 34), was “about five 
thousand ”’—a far more probable number. 


12. Many of them also being wounded.} 
Rather, “of these the greater part being 
wounded.” 


escaped naked.| I.e.“ without their arms,” 
having thrown them away. 


§ 5. TERMS OF PEACE AGREED UPON 
BETWEEN JUDAS AND LYSIAS. 


13-15. According to the author of the 
First Book, Lysias was so far from entertain- 
ing thoughts of peace in his heart at this time, 
that on his return to Antioch he immediately 
set to work to hire a vast number of merce- 
naries, with the object of invading Judza as 
soon as possible with an army more numerous 
than the defeated one (1 Macc. iv. 35). The 
present writer has apparently confused the 
first expedition of Lysias with the second, at 
the end of which peace was actually concluded 
(ibid. vi. 55-61); or else he has been misled 
by the documents which he appends (wv. 16- 
38), which he believed to be genuine and to 
belong to this year. 

13. as be was a man of understanding.} 
Literally, “as he was not without intelli- 
gence ”"—an instance of meiosis. 

achat loss he had had.| Rather, “the de= 
feat which he had suffered." 


or 


2 
oe 


v. 14—18.] 


God helped them, he sent unto 
them, 

14 And persuaded them to agree 
to all reasonable conditions, and 


€. 6. promised ‘that he would persuade the 


ae king that he must needs be a friend 


unto them. 

15 Then Maccabeus consented to 
all that Lysias desired, being careful 
of the common good; and what- 
soever Maccabeus wrote unto Lysias 
me the Jews, the king grant- 

it. 
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16 For there were letters written 
unto the Jews from Lysias to this 
effect : Lysias unto the people of the 
Jews sendeth greeting : 

17 John and Absalon, who were 
sent from you, delivered me_ the 
petition subscribed, and made request 
for the performance of the contents 
thereof. 

18 Therefore what things soever 
were meet to be reported to the king, 
I have declared them, and he hath 
granted as much as might be. 


because the Almighty God belped deteal 
Lysias is scarcely likely to have been actuat 

by a religious motive. He may have thought 
that the God of the Hebrews was a pro- 


- tector not to be despised; but it is more 


probable that he put aside altogether the 
religious aspect of the matter, and merely 
viewed the Jews as a brave and determined 
mountain people, whom it was very difficult 
to subdue. Still, he looked to succeed, if he 
could collect a larger and a better army 
(t Macc. iv. 35). 


14. persuaded them to agree to all reasonable 
conditions.| Rather, “persuaded them to 
make peace upon perfectly just con- 
ditions.” 

that be must needs be a friend unto them.] 
The Greek idiom will not permit of this 
translation. ’Avayxda{ew is “to compel,” and 
BSao.réa must be its object, not its subject. 
Lysias promised either to persuade or to com- 
pel the king to be their friend. One of the 
two verbs is redundant, and is probably a 
gloss, suggested by a scribe, who thought to 
improve upon his author. 


15. whatsoever Maccabeus wrote unto Lysias 
concerning the Jews.) Maccabzus is supposed 
to have accepted the proposal of Lysias, and 
then to have represented to him what he 
thought must be understood by the phrase 
“ upon y just conditions” (¢xi aon 
écxaiows). Eupator, according to our author, 
accepted the interpretation of Maccabeus. 


the king granted it.| “Eupator is viewed by 
our author as in full possession of the kingly 


power. (See above, ch. x. 11, 133 xi. 18, 22- 


33-) 


§6. LETTER oF LyYSIAS TO THE Jews. 


16-21. This letter is clearly unsuitable to 
the time when Lysias had just suffered a severe 
defeat (vv. 11, 12). But it may well be a 
misdated document of the year B.C. 163-2, 


when Lysias’s career of victory was stopped 
by intelligence of Philip’s occupation of 
Antioch (1 Macc. vi. §5), and he patched up 
a hasty peace with the Jews (ibid. wv. 58-61). 
Its form and language, setting aside the date, 
are unexceptionable. 


16. For there were letters written.| Rather, 
“For the letter, which was written to 
the Jews from Lysias, was to this effect.” 


Lysias unto the people of the Jews.] Com- 
pare 1 Macc. x. 25. The Syro-Macedonians 
had not yet acknowledged any right or 
authority as belonging to the Jewish leaders. 
Alexander Balas was the first to make such 
recognition, when he addressed Jonathan as 
“his brother ” (ibid. w. 18). 


17. Jobn and Absalon.) “John” may 
have been the brother of Maccabzus, whom 
the writer has hitherto, by mistake, called 
Joseph (ch. vill. 22; x. 19). “ Absalon ” 
is not elsewhere mentioned. A forger would 
scarcely have invented, without necessity, two 
names. 


delivered me the petition subscribed.| The 
“ petition” is probably the document which 
igen sent to Lysias, summing up what 
e considered to be the just claims of the 
Jews. (See the comment on wv. 15.) It 
was “subscribed,” ic. appended to Lysias’s 
letter, as sent, though not reported by our 
author. (Compare ch. ix. 25.) 


made request for the performance of the 
contents thereof.| Rather, “made inquiry 
concerning the contents thereof;” ie. 
asked whether the claims of the Jews, as 
stated by Judas, were allowed or no. 


18. what things soever were meet to be 
reported to the king.| Some reference to 
Eupator had, no doubt, to be made, at an 
rate aS a sana See 1 Macc. vi. 60, 61) 
But it was probably Lysias himself who de- 
termined which of the Jews’ demands were, 
and which were not, admissible. 
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@ Or, 


Dioscorus. 


If then ye will keep yourselves 
to the state, hereafter also will 
I endeavour to be a means of your 
good. 

20 But of the particulars I have 
given order both to these, and the 
other that came from me, to com- 
mune with you. 

21 Fare ye well. The hundred 
and eight and fortieth year, the four 
and twentieth day of the month 
'Dioscorinthius. 

22 Now the king’s letter contained 
these words: King Antiochus unto 
his brother Lysias sendeth greeting : 

23 Since our father is translated 


20. both to these.|) Ie. to the Jewish 
envoys, John and Absalon. 


and the other that came from me.| Rather, 
“the others that come from me”—ji.e. the 
envoys whom I am now sending to you. 


to commune with you.) Or “hold a dis- 
cussion with you.” Small matters of detail 
were to be settled between the Jewish au- 
thorities at Jerusalem and envoys whom 
Lysias sent to convey his letter. 


21. The hundred and eight and fortieth 
year.) it has been already noticed (see the 
comment on va. 1-12) that this was the 
year before the death of Epiphanes, which 
fell in the 149th year of the Seleucid era, 
B.C. 164-3. The expedition of Lysias, which 
terminated in a peace, fell into the 150th 
year (1 Mace. vi. 20; vil. 1), or B.C. 163-2. 
The present date is one year too late for the 
first, and two years too early for the second, 
expedition of Lysias. 


the month Dioscorinthius.| No such month 
was known to the Greeks. There was a 
Macedonian month, Dius, the sixth of the 
year, corresponding nearly to our March, 
and a Cretan month, Dioscurus, which fell at 
the same time. But a month called Dios- 
corinthius is wholly unknown to the ancients. 
Our author has fallen into a mistake. 


§ 7. SUPPOSED LETTER OF EUPATOR TO 
LysIas, 


22-26. The genuineness of this letter is 
generally disallowed. In the first expedition 
of Lysias, he could hold no communication 
with the king, who was absent In Persia. In 
the second, letters were out of place, since 
the king was in the same camp with Lysias 
(1 Mace. vi. 28, 33, 47, 50,57, &c.). The 
letter itself contains also inappropriate ex- 
pressions, and at least one untrue statement. 


II. MACCABEES. XI. 


[v. 19—25. 
unto the gods, our will is, that they 


that are in our realm live quietly, 
that every one may attend upon his 
own affairs, 

24 We understand also that the 
Jews would not consent to our 
father, for to be brought unto the 
custom of the Gentiles, but had 
rather keep their own manner of 
living: for the which cause they 
require of us, that we should suffer 
them to live after their own hws. 

25 Wherefore our mind is, that 
this nation shall be in rest, and we 
have determined to restore them 
their temple, that they may live 


Rey 
ee 


22. King Antiochus unto bis brother Lysias.} 
It is inconceivable that either Epiphanes or 
Eupator should have addressed Lysias as his 
“brother.” As “cousin” expresses equality 
of rank among modern European sovereigns, 
so did “brother” among the Asiatics. (See 
1 Macc. x. 18, and compare 1 Kings xx. 32.) 
Lysias was a subject, and, though of the 
blood royal, would certainly not have been 
addressed as “ brother ” even by Eupator. 


23. Since our father is translated unto the 
gods.| One Seleucid monarch ( Antiochus I.) 
had taken the title of Geos during his lifetime, 
and there is reason to believe that all were, 
more or less, objects of worship, at least to 
some of their subjects. Eupator might thus 
perhaps assume the apotheosis of his father 
after death. 


they that are in our realm.| Rather, “of 
our realm,” i.e. dependent upon it. 


24. the custom of the Gentiles.| Rather, 
“ of the Greeks.” Compare 1 Macc. 1. 54-59 
ii. 15-18; 2 Macc. iv. 9-15, &c.; and for a 
similar mistranslation, see v. 2. 

they require of us, that we should suffer them 
to live after their own laaws.| ‘This was, 
beyond a doubt, the main requirement made 
by Judas in his letter to Lysias (v. 15). Its 
concession by Lysias and Eupator is vouched 
for by the author of the First Book (1 Macc. 
Vi. §9-61). 

25. we have determined to restore them 
their temple.) The Syro-Macedonians never 
“restored their temple” to the Jews. Mac- 
cabeus recovered it by force of arms in 
B.C. 165-4, and from that time it remained 
continuously in the possession of the patriotic 
party. It is inconceivable that Eupator should 
have made the misstatement here ascribed to 
him. 

that they may live according to the customs 


v. 26—34.] 


B.C. according to the customs of their 


cir. 163. 


10r, 


give them 


forefathers. 
26 Thou shalt do well therefore 


to send unto them, and ‘grant them 


assurance, peace, that when they are certified 


of our mind, they may be of good 
comfort, and ever go cheerfully baat 
their own affairs. 

27 And the letter of the king unto 
the nation of the Jews was after this 
manner: King Antiochus sendeth 
greeting unto the council, and the 
rest of the Jews: 

28 If ye fare well, we have our 
desire ; we are also in good health. 

29 Menelaus declared unto us, 
that your desire was to return home, 
and to follow your own business : 


of their forefathers.| This was, in fact, one 
of the main conditions of the peace of 
B.c. 163-2. (See 1 Macc. vi. §9.) 


§ 8. SUPPOSED LETTER OF EUPATOR TO 
THE JEWS. 


27-33. Again, the genuineness of the 
document is suspected. Eupator was not in 
a position to write letters of any bin.:ing 
authority. He had only to give a formal 
assent to the terms which Lysias proposed. 
Suspicious points of detail in the letter are: 
1, the employment of Menelaus as their 
ambassador by the Jews; 2, the Latin cha- 
racter of the opening salutation; 3, the per- 
mission to depart under safe conduct during 
fifteen days; 4, the date. fve months after the 
letter of Lysias to the Jews. 


27. unto the council.| Or “the senate.” 
(See 1 Macc. xii. 6; 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44.) 


28. If ye fare well, t'c.] 


Compare 
ch. ix. 20, and the comment ad /oc. 


29. Menelaus declared unto us.| Grimm 
assumes that this “ Menelaus” is not the 
High Priest of ch. iv. 23-50; v. 5, 15, 23, but 
some entirely diflerent person, otherwise un- 
known. But it is far more probable that our 
author, or the inventor of the letter, whoever 
he was, intended the High Priest, the only 
known Menelaus of the day. The Jews, 
however, can scarcely have in fact employed 
so bitter an adversary as their ambassador. 


30. they that will depart shall have safe 
conduct.| This permission in no wise suits the 
circumstances of either expedition of Lysias. 
In both, the Syro- Macedonians took a hasty 
departure, Jeaving the Jews to themselves. 
The Jews had on neither occasion any reason 
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30 Wherefore they that will de- 
part shall have safe conduct till the 
thirtieth day of Xanthicus with se- 
curity. 

31 And the Jews shall use their 
own kind of meats and laws, as be- 
fore ; and none of them any manner 
of ways shall be molested for things 
ignorantly done. 

32 I have sent also Menelaus, that 
he eg comfort you. 

33 Fare ye well. In the hun- 
dred forty and eighth year, and 


the fifteenth day of the month 'Xan- piles 


thicus. 

34 The Romans also sent unto 
them a letter containing these words : 
Quintus Memmius and Titus Man- 


to wish to “depart,” nor any need of “ safe 
conduct ” if they departed. 


the thirtieth day of Xanthicus.| “ Xanthi- 
cus” was the sixth Macedonian month, and 
corresponded nearly with the Jewish Nisan. 
It was the fitth month after Dius, which 
corresponded with Marchesvan. 


31. the Jews shall use their own kind of 
meats.| Literally, “of expenses” (see Bel 
and the Drayon, v. 8); but “meats” are no 
doubt intended. (Compare Pclyb. ix. 42, 
§ 4.) 

Sor things ignorantly done.) Je. for in- 
fractions of the law through ignorance or 
accident. (Compare 1 Macc. xiif. 39.) 


33. the fifteenth day of the month Xanthicus.] 
Nearly five months after the date of the letter 
of Lysias (supra, v. 21). The concocter of 
the letter has supposed Eupator to be at 
Antioch, Lysias in Judza, and has theretore 
taken care to put an interval between the 
letters. But the interval is in any case too 
long, and Eupator was really in Judza with 
Lysias (1 Mace. vi. 57-63). 


§ 9. SUPPOSED LETTER OF TWO ROMAN 
COMMISSIONERS TO THE JEWS. 


34-38. This fourth document is a manifest 
forgery. Judas had not as yet entered into 
communication with the Romans (1 Macc. 
vill. 17-32); nor did he do so till after the 
landing of Demetrius and the death of 
Nicanor (ibid. vil. 47; ix. 1). Moreover, 
neither of the two names given is found 
among the /egati of Rome in Asia at the 
period. 

34. Quintus Memmius.| The Memmii 
were a respectable Roman family of the time 
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eight and fortieth year, the fifteenth BC. 
day of the month Xanthicus. —— 
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lius, "ambassadors of the Romans, 
cir, 163. 


send greeting unto the people of the 


1 Or, 
consuls. 


Jews. 

35 Whatsoever Lysias the king’s 
cousin hath granted, therewith we 
also are well sTeascd. 

36 But touching such things as 
he judged to be referred to the king, 
after ye have advised thereof, send 
one forthwith, that we may declare 
as it is convenient for you: for we 
are now going to Antioch. 

37 Therefore send some _ with 
speed, that we may know what is 
your mind. 

38 Farewell. This hundred and 


(Liv. xli. 25; xlili. 5, &c.); but no Quintus 
Memmius is found, nor any Memmius at all 
among the commissioners sent into Asia. 
These are: 


L. Lentulus 


CHAPTER XII. 

I The hing’s lieutenants vex the Jeus. 3% They 
of Joppe drown two hundred Jews. 6 Judas 1 
avenged upon them. 11 He maketh peace 
with the Arabians, 16 and taketh Caspis. 
22 Timotheus’ armies overthrown, 

HEN these covenants were 


made, Lysias went unto the 


-king, and the Jews were about their 


husbandry. 


2 But of the governors of several cir. 153. 
places, *,Timotheus, and Apollonius ped ch. 


the son of Genneus, also Hieronymus, *~ 
and Demophon, and beside them 
Nicanor the governor of Cyprus, 


CHAPTER XII. 


§ 10. THE JEWS VEXED BY THE PROVIN- 
CIAL COMMANDANTS. JUDAS ATTACKS 
JOPPA AND JAMNIA. 


ticular captains and particular towns set 


C. Sulpicius in B.C. 165 

Ma. Sergius ee 1-9. According to our author, though 
Cn. Octavius - — — peace had been made between Judas on the 
Sp. Lucretius - — — one hand, and Lysias and Eupator on the 
L. Aurelius a ee rae other, yet hostilities continued between the 
Tib. Gracchus - — 163 Jews and the provincial commandants. Par- 


Servilius Glaucia — 


Titus Maniius.| A “Titus Manlius Tor- 
quatus” was Roman commissioner in Egypt 
in B.c. 163; but his colleague was Cneius 
Merula (Polyb. xxxi. 18, § 9); and he had no 
authority in Asta. 


ambassadors of the Romans.) Rather, 
“ commissioners.” The Roman /egati of this 
period were representatives of the republic, 
empowered to act very much as they pleased 
for the purpose of advancing Roman interests 
in the quarter to which they were sent. They 
had more practical functions, and far more 
freedom of action, than ambassadors ordinarily 
possess. 


— 


36. touching such things as he judged to be 
referred to the king.| See above, v. 18. 


38. the fifteenth day of the month Xanthicus.] 
This letter is very improbably dated on the 
same day as that of Eupator (2. 33), nearly 
tive months after that of Lysias (v. 21). If 
an authentic document, it would naturally 
have followed close upon Lysias’s letter, on 
which it is a comment. An interval would 
then have occurred, during which Roman 
influence would have been used, and then 
Eupator would have announced his final deci- 
sion. As it is, the Jews are asked to consult 
together, and to inform the Romans of their 
wishes after the final decision has been taken. 


themselves to vex and harass the obnoxious 
nation, which, while living in their midst, 
conformed to none of their usages, but main- 
tained pertinaciously its own religion and its 
own customs. Among the towns which 
shewed the most violent hostility were Joppa 
and Jamnia, the latter contemplating, and the 
former executing, a treacherous outrage, and 
thus calling down on themselves the vengeance 
of Judas, who burnt the havens of the two 
towns. 


1. Lystas went unto the king.) See the 
comment on ch. xi. 33. 


2. the governors of several places.| Rather, 
“the commandants” (otparyyoi, not éme- 
oTdrat). 


Tinotheus.| This is probably the same 
leader who is mentioned as an adversary of 
the Jews in ch. viii. 30-32, and ch. x. 24-37. 
In the latter place our author has wrongly 
represented him as slain. (See the comment 
on ch. x. 37.) 


Apollonius the son of Genneus.| The epi- 
thet, “‘son of Genneus,” distinguishes this 
Apollonius from two others—the “son of 
Thraseas,” mentioned in ch. iii. 5, iv. 4, &c.; 
and the “son of Menestheus,” mentioned in 
ch. iv. 21. 


Nicanor the governor of Cyprus.] Rather, 
“the Cypriarch ”—probably the highest ref- 


Ze 


Vv. 3—9.] 


would not suffer them to be quiet, 
and live in peace. 

3 The men of Joppe also did such 
an ungodly deed: they prayed the 
Jews that dwelt among them to go 
with their wives and children into 
the boats which they had prepared, as 
though they had meant them no hurt. 

4 Who accepted of it according 
to the common decree of the city, as 
being desirous to live in peace, and 
suspecting nothing: but when they 
were gone forth into the deep, they 
drowned no less than two hundred 
of them. 

5 When Judas heard of this cru- 
elty done unto his countrymen, he 
commanded those that were with him 
to make them ready. 
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6 And calling upon God the righ- 
teous Judge, he came against those 
murderers of his brethren, and burnt 
the haven by night, and set the boats 
on fire, and those that fled thither 
he slew. 

7 And when the town was shut 


up, he went backward, 'as if he !0r, eis 


would return to root out all them of %suuon 


the city of Joppe. 

8 But when he heard that the 
Jamnites were minded to do in like 
manner unto the Jews that dwelt 
among them, 

g He came upon the Jamnites also 
by night, and set fire on the haven 
and the navy, so that the light of the 
fire was seen at Jerusalem two 
hundred and forty furlongs off. 


"gious official in Cyprus during the time that 


Antiochus Epiphanes held the island, Crates 
having been the civil governor (ch. iv. 329). 
Compare the terms “ Asiarch ” (Acts xix. 31), 
*¢ Syriarch,” &c. This “ Nicanor” is most 
likely a different person from “the son of 
Patroclus,” mentioned in ch. viii. 9-24, 34, 
35; Xiv. 12-395 XV. I-37. 


3. The men of Joppe.| Joppa was at this 
time in the possession of the Syro-Mace- 
donians, who maintained a ison there 


i Sy sch the 
Jewish as a sort of colony of foreign settlers. 
«Compare 1 Macc. xiv. 34.) 


did such an ungodly deed.| Rather, “ did 
the following ungodly deed.” 


4. Who accepted of it according to the come 
mon decree of the city.) These words shew 
that the massacre was not the private act of 
certain irresponsible persons, but was publicly 
determined on by the State. The Jews must 
have at first misdoubted the offer made to 
them, and have hesitated to accept it; where- 
upon a formal decree was passed to reassure 
them ; and it was in reliance on this public 
act of the people that they embarked and met 
their doom. We cannot be surprised that 
Judas visited such a treachery with extreme 
severity (v. 6). 


6. calling upon God the righteous Judge. 
Compare Gen. xviii. 25; Ps. vii. 113 2 Tim. 
iv. 8. 


be... burnt the haven by night.) Te. 


whatever was inflammable in it, as docks, 
wooden piers, landing-places, &c. 
be slew.} Or, “ put to the sword.” 


7. when the town was shut up.| Le.“ when 
he found that the gates of the town were 
closed, and that it could not be taken by 
surprise during the night.” 

as if be would return.) Rather, “intend- 
ing to come again.” 


8. the Jamnites.| The inhabitants of Jam- 
nia. On the position of Jamnia, see the 
comment on 1 Macc. iv. 15; and, on its 
importance, compare 1 Macc. v. 58, x. 69, 
xv. 40, with Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 8, § 6; 
‘ Bell. Jud.’ ii. 18. 

avere minded to do in like manner.) Not, 
probably, to drown them treacherously—a 
plan which could scarcely prove successful 
twice—but to massacre them in one way or 
another. On the massacres of Jews in towns 
where they formed a minority of the popula- 
tion, see Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xviii. 9, §§ 8, 9. 

9. tevo hundred and forty furlongs.) Yebna, 
the modern representative of Jamnia, is about 
28 miles from Jerusalem, or 243 stades. The 
port is distant from the town about two 
miles, or 17 stades, more, making a total of 
260 stades. The conflagration must have 
been very great to have been seen from such 
a distance. 


§ 12. A BopY OF ARABS ATTACKS JUDAS, 
AND IS DEFEATED. HE MAKES PEACE 
WITH THEM. 


10-12. It has been suggested that this is a 


variant account of the transactions related in 
1 Macc. v. 37-39 (Grimm); but the scene of 
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B.C. 10 Now when they were gone 
—-" from thence nine furlongs in their 
eon toward Timotheus, no fewer 
than five thousand men on foot and 
five hundred horsemen of the Ara- 
bians set upon him. 
11 Whereupon there was a very 
sore battle ; but Judas’ side by the 
help of God got the victory ; so that 
the Nomades of Arabia, being over- 
come, besought Judas for peace, 
promising both to give him cattle, 
and to pleasure him otherwise. 
12 Then Judas, thinking indeed 
t Or, went that they would be profitable in 
from Pace many things, granted them peace: 


to place 


with their whereupon they shook hands, and so 
Sameiltes 


and cattle. they 'departed to their tents. 


that encounter is the Transjordanic region, 
while the battle here mentioned took place 
little more than a mile from Jamnia. Wander- 
ing Arabs might be met with in almost any 
part of southern or eastern Palestine, and 
would be apt to attack any force to which 
they thought themselves superior. There is 
no evidence that these Arabs were in league 
with Timotheus. 


10. in their journey toward Timotheus.| 
Having punished Joppa and Jamnia, Judas 
next proceeded against this powerful captain, 
the chief of the commandants left by Lysias 
to maintain the authority of Eupator in 
Palestine. (Sce v. 2.) He had, apparently, 
betaken himself to the Transjordanic terri- 
tory, and was greatly harassing the Jews in 
those parts (1 Macc. v. 6, 11, 34, 40). 

five thousand men on foot.| ‘That the 5,000 
were “‘men on foot” is not expressed, but is 
gathered from the context, and from the 
practice of the author to omit we¢oi in his 
estimates of the numbers of an army. (See 
ch. x. 313 xi. 2, 17.) 


11. Whereupon there was avery sore battle.] 
Rather, “a stout fight.” If Judas had, as 
appears from 1 Macc. v. 20, eight thousand 
men with him, it might have been expected that 
he would have gained an easy victory. But 
Arab troops often fight with desperation, even 
against superior numbers. 

promising ... to give him cattle.| Almost 
the whole wealth of the nomadic Arabs con- 
sists in cattle. Tributary Arab tribes paid 
their tribute in beasts (2 Chr. xvii. 11; 
G. Smith, ‘ History of Asshur-bani-pal,’ pp. 
287, 288). 


_ 12. they shook hands.| Rather, “ they 
joined hands ;” ie. pledged their faith to each 


13 He went also about to make 
a bridge to a certain strong cy? 
which was fenced about with walls, 
and inhabited by people of divers 
countries ; and the name of it was 
Caspis. 

14 But they that were within it 
put such trust in the strength of the 
walls and provision of victuals, that 
they behaved themselves rudely to- 
ward them that were with Judas, 
railing and blaspheming, and utter- 
ing such words as were not to be 
spoken. 

15 Wherefore Judas with his 
company, calling upon the great 


Lord of the world, who without 4 Jos. 


any rams or engines of war did cast * 


other, by each grasping the other’s right 
hand, 


§ 13. JUDAS BESIEGES AND TAKES CASPIN. 


13-16. The “ Caspis” or ‘ Caspin ” of this 
passage is probably the ‘ Casphon ” of 1 Macc. 
v. 36, which was a strong city of the Trans- 
jordanic region, and is probably identified 
with Heshbon. The details here given are 
exegetical of the brief statement in the 
passage above quoted, that “‘ Judas took 
Casphon.” 


13. He went also about to make a bridge.} 
It has been proposed to read ye@upas for 
yeupovy, and to translate (with the Vulgate) 
“a city strong through bridges” (Grimm). 
But there is no need of any change. If the 
city was protected by a deep moat or by 
ravines, Judas may have designed to make 
his approaches by means of a mound of earth 
carried across the obstacle. Tedvpas would 
not readily pass into yepupoovy. 

inhabited by people of divers countries.| The 
population was very mixed in the Trans- 
jordanic region. Amorites, Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Arabs were intermingled 
throughout the territory, which contained 
also a large number of Jews. (Compare 
1 Macc. v. 9, 25, 39, 45.) ‘here was also, no 
doubt, a sprinkling of Syro- Macedonians. 

the name of it was Caspis.| The Vulgate 
has “‘Caspin;” and the Greek admits of this 
rendering. (Compare the “Casphon” of 
1 Macc. v. 36.) 

14. behaved themselves rudely.) Literally, 
“ somewhat rudely.” 


15. calling upon the great Lord of th 
avorid.| Literally, “the great Dynast,’—té. 


v. 16—19.| 


down Jericho in the time of Joshua, 
‘ gave a fierce assault against the 
walls, 

16 And took the city by the will 
of God, and made unspeakable 
slaughters, insomuch that a lake two 
furlongs broad near adjoining there- 
unto, being filled full, was seen run- 
ning with blood. 

17 Then departed they from thence 
seven hundred and fifty furlongs, and 
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came to Characa unto the Jews that 
are called ‘Tubieni. 

18 But as for Timotheus, they 
found him not in the places: for 
before he had dispatched any thing, 
he departed from thence, having 
left a very strong garrison in a cer- 
tain hold. 

19 Howbeit Dositheus and Sosi- 
pater, who were of Maccabeus’ cap- 
tains, went forth, and slew those that 


the sovereign ruler of the universe. The ex- 
pression used is a rare one. 


avithout any rams.| The battering-ram 
was employed by the Assyrians as early as 
the time of Asshur-nazir-pal (B.c. 880). The 
Greeks used it in the Peloponnesian war 
(Thucyd. ii. 76); and the Macedonians em- 
ployed it with great effect from the time of 
Philip. By the Greeks and Romans the head 
of the implement was actually fashioned in 
the shape of a ram’s head, whence the names 
xptus and aries. 

engines of war.) Other “engines of war” 
known to the ancients were the dalista, which 
hurled stones; the catapult, which threw 
darts; and the 4e/epolis, which was a com- 
plicated machine of great size, combining the 
several engines already mentioned. 


did cast down Jericho.) See Josh. vi. 20. 


gave a fierce assault.| Litcrally, “rushed 
against the walls like wild beasts.” Compare 
ch. x. 35, where a similar expression is used. 
In both cases the soldiers of Judas are repre- 
sented as lashed into fury by the “ blas- 
phemies” of their adversaries. 


16. a lake two furlongs broad.| There is 
a large reservoir near Heshbon, towards the 
south, a few yards from the base of the hill 
(Burckhardt, ‘Travels in Syria,’ p. 365), 
which seems to be alluded to in Cant. vii. 4, 
and which may have heen the original basis of 
this “lake two stades broad.” The descrip- 
tion is marked by our author’s vice of ex- 


aggeration. 


§ 14. EXPEDITION OF JUDAS AGAINST CHA- 
RAX. DEFEAT OF TIMOTHEUS, WHO IS 
ALLOWED BY DOSITHEUS AND SOSIPATER 
TO ESCAPE. 


17-25. The expedition against Charax for 
the relief of the Jews called “Tubieni,” is 
omitted by the author of the First Book, who 
however mentions the sufferings of certain 
“brethren” who dwelt “in the places of 
Tobie” (1 Macc. v. 13). The defeat of 
Ti us here given with some detail seems 


to be that mentioned by the author of the 
First Book in ch. v. 37-43. Our author, as 
usual, exaggerates the numbers of the troops 
engaged, and of the slain (vv. 19, 20, 23). 


17. seven hundred and fifty furlongs.| This 
1s a distance of somewhat over 86 miles, and 
is quite incompatible with the “ Charax” in- 
tended being “Charax-Moab,” or Karak, 
since that. place is less than forty miles from 
Heshbon. Some other “Charax” must be 
sought for, in a northerly direction (where 
lay the “land of Tob”), not very far from 
Ashtoreth-Karnaim (v. 26). Charax, “ pali- 
saded camp,” is a name which may well have 
belonged to many distinct localities. 

to Characa.}) Rather, “to Charax.” 
‘“‘ Characa” is merely the accusative case of 
the word. 


the Jews that are called Tubieni.| Compare 
1 Mace. v.13. The “ Tubieni”—“men or 
Tub ”—correspond to the Ish-Tob, “ men of 
Tob,” mentioned in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8. Their 
country, the “land of Tob” (Judg. xi. 3), 
was a portion of Gilead, probably towards 
the north-west. 


18. as for Timotheus.| See above, v. ro. 
Judas had set out from Jamnia with the 
intention of engaging the army of Timotheus. 


they found him not in the places.| He was 
neither at Caspin nor at Charax. 


for before he had dispatched any thing.]| 
Rather, “for having failed to accomplish 
anything.” The word drpaxros: conveys the 
idea of an attempt which had ended in 
failure. 

be ad eden Rather, “he had departed.” 
He quitted Charax before Judas and his 
army arrived. 

19. Dositheus and Sosipater.| The pre- 
valence of Grecian names, even among the 
chief officers of Judas, is an indication of the 
extent to which the Hellenizing mania had 
affected even the soundest part of the nation. 
(Compare 1 Macc. viii. 17.) 

avho were of Maccabeus’ captains.| Judas 
did not allow himself to be diverted from the 
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& Dost- 


theus and 
Sostpater. 


© y Mac. 
5: 43, 


Carnuaim. 


Timotheus had left in the fortress, 
above ten thousand men. 

20 And Maccabeus ranged his 
army by bands, and set 'them over 
the bands, and went against Timo- 
theus, who had about him an hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men of 
foot, and two thousand and five 
hundred horsemen. 

21 Now when Timotheus had 
knowledge of Judas’ coming, he sent 
the women and children and the 
other baggage unto a fortress called 
¢Carnion: for the town was hard to 
besiege, and uneasy to come unto, by 
reason of the straitness of all the places. 

22 But when Judas his first band 
came in sight, the enemies, being 
smitten with fear and terror through 
the appearing of him that seeth all 
things, fled amain, one running this 
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[v. 2o—25. 


way, another that way, so as that 8c 


they were often hurt of their own 
men, and wounded with the points 
of their own swords. 

23 Judas also was very earnest in 
pursuing them, killing those wicked 
wretches, of whom he slew about 
thirty thousand men. 

24 Moreover Timotheus himself 
fell into the hands of Dositheus 
and Sosipater, whom he_ besought 
with much craft to let him go with 
his life, because he had many of the 
Jews’ parents, and the brethren of 
some of them, who, if they put him 
to death, should not be regarded. 

25 So when he had assured them 
with many words that he would 
restore them without hurt, according 
to the agreement, they let him go 
for the saving of their brethren. 


pursuit of Timotheus by the garrison which 
that commander had left behind him to 
threaten Charax, but, detaching a force under 
two of his principal officers to attack the 
garrison in its stronghold, himself pressed 
forward against the main army and the chief 
commander. (See v. 20.) 


20. set them over the bands.| Rather, as 
in the Syriac, “ set captains over the bands.” 
Avurovs iS a wrong reading, and should be 
changed into rovs. 


an hundred and twenty thousand men of foot. | 
This is a veryimprobable number. ‘The highest 
estimate of footmen elsewhere, even in a royal 
Syro- Macedonian army, is 110,000 (2 Macc. 
xiii, 2), which the author of the First Book 
reduces to 100,000 (1 Macc. vi. 30). It is 
therefore quite inconceivable that a mere 
“commandant” (see v. 2) should have col- 
lected 120,000. A// the numbers in this 
chapter are greatly exaggerated. (See vv. 
19, 23, 26, 28, &c.) 


21. a fortress called Carnion.| The sub- 
scquent mention of the “temple of Atargatis ” 
at Carnion (v. 26) identifies this place with 
the “ Carnaim ” of the First Book (1 Mace. v. 
26, 43), which is generally allowed to be the 
“ Ashtoreth-Karnaim” of Gen. xiv. 5. On 
the probable site, see the comment on 1 Macc. 
Vv. 26. 


uneasy to come unto.| Guarded,as we learn 
from the First Kook (1 Mace. v. 39-43), by 
a deep ravine or watercourse, dry in the 
summer time, which had to be crossed before 
an attack could be made on the fortress. 


22. Judas bis first band.| Compare v. 20. 
Judas had divided his troops into several 
‘‘ bands.” 


through the appearing of him that seeth all 
things.| A miraculous manifestation of the 
Divine presence is clearly intended, on a par 
with those mentioned in chs. lil. 25, 33; X- 29; 
xi. 8; xv. 27. The author of the First Book, 
though he mentions the battle (1 Macc. v. 
43), says nothing of any such manifestation. 


24. Timotheus ... fell into the hands of 
Dositheus and Sosipater.| ‘This is not stated 
in the First Book, and is, apparently, dis- 
believed by Ewaid and Dean Stanley, who say 
nothing of it. But the tale is not one which 
it would have been worth while to invent; 
and it may fairly be regarded as one of our 
author's contributions to the history of the 
period. 

avith much craft.) Rather, “with much 
imposture.” ‘The author means that Timo- 
theus invented the whole story of his having 
Jewish captives in his power, who would be 
ill-treated if he were put to death. 


§ 15. CAPTURE OF THE ATARGATEUM AT 
CARNION—FALL OF EPHRON—RETURN 
OF JUDAS BY WAY OF SCYTHOPOLIS TO 
JERUSALEM. 


26-31. This passage runs parallel with 
1 Mace. v. 44-54, with which it agrees in all 
the main particulars. It adds the facts, that 
Lysias had a house in Ephron, and that the 
inhabitants of Scythopolis (Beth-shan) lived 
on friendly terms with the Jews of the vicinity. 


Cat. 163 


a ee ee ee 


v. 26—31.] 


26 Then Maccabeus marched forth 
to Carnion, and to the temple of 
'Atargatis, and there he slew five 
and twenty thousand persons. 

27 And after he had put to flight 
and destroyed them, Judas removed 
the host toward Ephron, a strong 
city, wherein Lysias abode, and a 
great multitude of divers nations, and 
the strong young men kept the walls, 
and defended them mightily : wherein 
also was great provision of engines 
and darts. 

28 But when Judas and his com- 
pany had called upon Almighty God, 
who with his power breaketh the 
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strength of his enemies, they won the 
city, and slew twenty and five thou- 
sand of them that were within. 

29 From thence they departed to 
Scythopolis, which lieth six hundred 
furlongs from Jerusalem. 

30 But when the Jews that dwelt 
there had testified that the Scytho- 
politans dealt lovingly with them, 
and entreated them kindly in the 
time of their adversity ; 

31 They gave them thanks, desir- 
ing them to be friendly still unto 
them: and so they came to Jeru- 
salem, the feast of the weeks ap- 
proaching. 


Its estimates of the numbers slain by Judas 
are of the usual exaggerated character. (See 
the comment on wv. 20.) 


26. the temple of Atargatis.| The author 
of the First Book has “the 4o/y precinct (répe- 
yos) in Carnaim” (ch. v. 43), which was 
evidently large enough to afford a camping- 
ground to the remnant of the defeated army. 
Atargatis, or Derketo (Derketis), was the 
great Syrian nature goddess (Dea Syra), cor- 
responding to the Phoenician Ashtoreth and 
the Babylonian Ishtar or Nanza. The chief 
seats of her worship were Hierapolis (Mabog) 
and Aphek or Aphaca. On its essential im- 
purity, see Euseb, ‘ Vit. Constant.’ ill. 56; 
Lucian, ‘De Dea Syra,’ §§ 4-10. 


27. Ephron, a strong city.| On the identity 
of “Ephron” with Gephrun (Polyb. v. 70) 
and its probable position, see the comment on 
r Macc. v. 46. 


avherein Lysias abode.| The writer does 
not intend to say that Lysias was in Ephron 
at the time of the siege, but that he had a 
house there, in which he sometimes resided. 
There is no improbability in this statement. 


and a great multitude of divers naticns.| 
Compare v. 13. 


28. when Judas... had called upon Al- 
mighty God.|_ Literally, “upon the Dynast.” 
Compare wv. 15. 


29. Scythopolis.] Called “ Beth-shan ” in 
1 Macc. v. 52, as in Josh. xvil. rr; Judy. 1. 
27, and generally in the canonical Books of 
the Old ‘Testament—‘“ Scythopolis ” only here 
and in Judith ii. ro. Anciently the city be- 
lonred to the Canzaanites, and from them 
probably received its name of Beth-Shean 
or Beth-Shan. The name “ Scythopolis” 
(Sxvdeav mors) Is first found given to it in 
Polybius (vy. 70, § 4), who wrote about B.c. 
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140, and afterwards occurs as the regular 
Greco-Roman name in Strabo, Pliny, Euse- 
bius, Josephus, and the Itineraries (‘ Itin. 
Ant.’ p. 197; ‘Itin. Hierosol.’ p- 586), main- 
taining itself till the time of William of Tyre, 
after which the old name recurs in the form 
of Beisan. Scythopolis is thought to have 
derived its name from a settlement of Scythians 
at the spot, made perhaps at the time of the 
great Scythic invasion of Palestine mentioned. 
by Herodotus (i. 106), which took place about 
B.C. 600. It was at all times more a heathen 
than a Jewish city (Judg. i. 27; Mishna 
‘ Aboda Zara,’ i. 4; Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud.’ ii. 18, 
§ 3, &c.). 


six hundred furlongs from Jerusalem.] 
This estimate is fairly correct. Beisan is 
distant from Jerusalem, as the crow flies, 
nearly 500 stades, and could not be reached 
by any ordinary route without an augmenta- 
tion of the distance by at least one-fifth. 


30. the Scythopolitans dealt lovingly with 
them.| ‘This was not so at a later date. On 
the breaking out of the Jast Roman war, A.D. 
65, the heathen inhabitants rose up against 
their Jewish fellow-citizens, and massacred 
them to the number of 13,000 (Joseph. ‘ Bell. 
Jud.’ /. 5s. ¢.). 


31. they came to Jerusalem.| Compare 1 
Macc. v. 54. It is a new fact, contributed by 
the writer of this Book, that the return im- 
mediately preceded the Feast of Pentecost. 
On the appellation “ Feast of Weeks,” see 
Deut. xvi. 10, 16, and compare Lev. xxili. 15, 
16. 


§ 16. EXPEDITION OF JUDAS INTO IDU- 
MEA. GORGIAS IS NEARLY CAPTURED. 
DEFEAT OF HIS ARMY. 


32-37. The expedition touched on by the 
author of the First Book in ch. v. 65 is here 
25 
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B.C163 32 And after the feast, called he would have taken that cursed man BC 


Pentecost, they went forth against alive, a horseman of Thracia coming 


10r, _ Gorgias the governor of 'Idumea, upon him 'smote off his shoulder, so 1Or pt 
helices 33 Who came out with three that Gorgias fled unto Marisa. ple 
5% thousand men of foot and four hun- — 36 Now when they that were with 775", 


"Gorgias had fought long, and_were sews: 
weary, Judas called upon the Lord, din i: 
that he would shew himself to be 
their helper and leader of the battle. Exc. 


dred horsemen, © : 

34 And it happened that in their 

ah together a few of the Jews 
a 


were slain. 


35 At which time Dositheus, one 
of Bacenor’s company, who was on 
horseback, and a strong man, was 
still upon Gorgias, and taking hold of 
his coat drew him by force ; and when 


37 And with that he began in his 
own language, and sung psalms with 
a loud voice, and rushing unawares 
upon Gorgias’ men, he put them to 
flight. 


given with some detail. It appears that 
Gorgias was the leader against whom Judas 
contended. Judas had oniy a small army (v. 
33), and was in danger ot suffering defeat, 
but by an appeal to the religious feeling of his 
troops gained the victory. In the struggle 
Gorgias was almost captured by Dositheus, 
but escaped through the latter being wounded. 
No mention is made of Hebron, which, ac- 
cording to the author of the First Book, was 
captured by Judas. 


32. after the feast called Pentecost.| Com- 
pare Tobit ii. 1. The name is a translation 
of the Hebrew DON DY, which was 
given to the Festival because it fell on the 
hftieth day after the Passover sabbath (Lev. 
XXlL 15, 16). 

Gorgias the governor of Idumea.| Gorgias 
has been already mentioned as in league with 
the Idumzans against Judas (ch. x. 14, 15). 
He had, shortly before this, inflicted a defeat 
on a body of Jews who had attacked Jamnia 
under Azarias and Joseph (1 Macc. v. 56-60). 
His command seems to have extended over 
{dumza and northern Philistia. 


33. Who came out with three thousand 
men.| This translation makes the estimate 
one of the army of Gorgias. But there can 
be little doubt that the author intends to 
yive the numbers of the army of Judas. (Sce 
Grimm ad loc.) Gorgias’s forces were pro- 
bably far more numerous. ‘Translate— 
“Now he came out with three thousand 
men.” 


35. Dositheus, one of Bacenor's company.| 
It would seem that this “ Dositheus” is not 
the commander of wv. 19, 24, or he would 
not have been called “a certain Dositheus” 
(Awaifeds tes), ““one of Bacenor’s men.” 
Iie was, apparently, a common soldier. 


avas still upon Gorgias.) Rather, “attached 
himself to Gorgias; ” #e. made a set upon 
him —challenged an encounter, and would 
not be denied. 


taking bold of bis coat.) Rather, “ catching 
hold of his cloak.” The ch/amys was a sort 
of cloak or scarf, fastened round the neck, 
and hanging loosely behind the warrior. (See 
Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Antiquities,’ cuts on pp. 196, 
275, 276, 519, &c.) It was easily caught 
hold of, and gave the man who seized it 2 
grasp of his foe which was not easily escaped. 


a horseman of Thracia coming upon brn. 
The Thracians were renowned as light-arm 
troops, and served both on foot and horse- 
back. a, were constantly enrolled as 
mercenaries by the Epigoni, or “ successors” 
of Alexander, and are found serving in al- 
most all the large armies collected by them 
(See Polyb. v. 65, § 10; 79, § 6, &c.) 

smote off his shoulder.| Je. his arm at the 
shoulder. (Compare ch. xv. 30.) 

Gorgias fled unto Marisa.| ‘“ Marisa,” the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew “ Mareshah,” 
was the name of a city of Judah situated in 
the low Philistine plain, or Shefelah. It was 
distant from Hebron about thirteen miles to 
the north-west, on the direct route to Ash- 
dod. It seems to be represented by the 
modern “ Marash” (Robinson, ‘ Researches,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 67, 68). The Syriac alteration of 
‘‘ Marisa” into “Samaria” is quite inde- 
fensible. 

36. when they that were with Gorgias bav 
fought long and were weary.) ‘“‘ Gorgias” is 
the reading of a few MSS. only; the great 
majority have “Esdris.” A Jewish, and 
not a Syro-Macedonian, commander is cer- 
tamly intended. Note that “ Ezri” (= Es- 
dris) occurs as a Jewish name in 1 Chr. xxvil. 
26. 


37. aith that be began in bis own language 
and sung psalms.) Rather, “with that he 
led off, inthe national tongue, the war- 
cry that was joined with psalms.” Some 
well-known war-song must be meant. 

Gorgias’ men.) The army which Gorgas 
had just deserted. (See 7. 3:.) 
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B. C. 38 So Judas gathered his host, and one that was slain they found things B.C. 
“~~* came into the city of Odollam. And _ consecrated to the idols of the Jam- “2** 


when the seventh day came, they 
purified themselves, as the custom 
was, and kept the sabbath in the 
same place. 


39 And upon the day following, 


nites, which is forbidden the Jews 
by ¢the law. Then every man saw ¢ Deut. 7. 
that this was the cause wherefore 75 * 
they were slain. 

41 All men therefore praising the 


os , ‘as the use had been, Judas and his Lord, the righteous Judge, who had 
time, éc. COMpany came to take up the bodies opened things that were hid, 


of them that were slain, and to bury 
them with their kinsmen in their 
fathers’ graves. 

40 Now under the coats of every 


42 Betook themselves unto prayer, 
and besought him that the sin com- 
mitted might wholly be put out of 
remembrance. Besides, that noble 


§ 17. BURIAL OF THE JEWISH SLAIN, DIs- 
COVERY OF IDOL-OFFERINGS UPON THEIR 
PERSONS. ATONEMENT MADE FOR THEM. 


38-45. Judas, after the battle, occupied 
‘‘ Odollam ” or “ Adullam,” and there rested 
during the Sabbath. On the day following 
he proceeded to bury the bodies of those 
soldiers belonging to his own side who had 
fallen in the fight. According to our author, 
it was found that all the slain had, concealed 
on their persons, objects which had been 
carried off from the idol temples of Jamnia. 
Hence their deaths were regarded as Divine 
judgments. Judas, having improved the oc- 
casion to warn the people against idolatry, 
made a collection for an offering to be sent 
to Jerusalem, in expiation of the sin which 
his soldiers had committed. 


38. the city of Odollam.| Adullam appears 
as a Canaanite city in Josh. xil, 15 (compare 
Gen. xxxvili. t, 12). In the division of the 
Holy Land it was assigned to Judah (Josh. 
Xv. 35). The place appears to have been in 
the Shefclah. It is probably identified with 
the “ Aid-el-Ma ” discovered hy M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, near which is a cave, “ sufficiently 
large to have been the habitation of David 
while his band were garrisoning the hold or 
fortress” (‘ Quarterly Statement’ of Pal. 
Explor. Fund for Jan. 1881, p. 44). Aid-el- 
Ma 1s marked in the twenty-first sheet of the 
great map published by the Fund. 


they purified themselves.| Contact with the 
heathen would have made most of them 
“unclean,” more especially such as had killed 
an enemy (Num. xxxi. 19). The purification 
would be by means of ablution. 


39. as the use had been.) Rather, “ac- 
cording as necessity required.” The 
burial of the slain could not be longer de- 
ferred without danzer to the living from the 
setting in of decomposition. 

to bury them with their kinsmen in their 
Sathers’ graves.j ‘Vhis would scarcely have 
been possible in many cases, since the slain 


were, no doubt, from various and distant 
localities. They were probably all interred 
on the field of battle. 


40. under the coats.| The xiroy is the 
close-fitting inner garment, corresponding to 
the modern “ shirt,” and in no way re- 
sembles our “coat.” Evidently the soldiers 
sought to conceal the idol-offerings which 
they wore, as much as possible. 


things consecrated to the idols of the Jam= 
nites.| Votive offerings in silver or gold, 
such as abounded in every heathen temple, 
are probably intended. A_ superstitious 
feeling had induced the soldiers of Judas to 
carry these off from the temples of the Jam- 
nites, and suspend them about their persons 
as amulets, which would avert dangers. ‘The 
fact is very important, as indicating an under- 
current of heathenish feeling and _ belief, 
even among those Jews who, on the whole, 
clave to the Law, and ventured their lives in 
its defence. Judas would naturally be shocked 
by the discovery, and, to check such a de- 
parture from true religion, he made it public, 
and put it before his soldiers, that the amulets, 
instead of averting danger, had attracted it, 
and been “the cause” wherefore those who 
wore them had been slain. 


which is forbidden the Jews by the law.] 
The Law was very strict in forbidding any 
adoption of even innocent heathen rites, or 
any conformity with heathen religious prac- 
tices. (See EX. xx. 4, 23, XXill. 24, XXXIV. 133 
Deut. xiv. 1, &c.) The particular practice 
here mentioned is not, however, forbidden in 
the Law expressly. 

41. the Lord, the righteous Judge.] Come 
pare above, v. 6. 

avho had opened, @s'c.) Rather, “who 
makes manifest the things which have 
been hid.” The statement is quite general, 
though, no doubt, a special reference to the 
recent discovery is intended. 


42. might acholly be put out of remem- 
brance.| — Literally, “might be completely 
2 52 
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Judas exhorted the people to keep 
themselves from sin, forsomuch as they 
saw before their eyes the things that 
came to pass for the sins of those 
that were slain. 

43 And when he had made a 
gathering throughout the company 
to the sum of two thousand drachms 
of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to 
offer a sin offering, doing therein very 
well and honestly, in that he was 
mindful of the resurrection : 

44 For if he had not hoped that 
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lv. 43—45- 


they that were slain should have risen 
again, it had been superfluous and 
vain to pray for the dead. 

45 And also in that he perceived 
that there was great favour laid up for 
those that died godly, it was an holy 
and good thought. Whereupon he 
made a reconciliation for the dead, 
that they might be delivered from sin. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
1 Eupator invadeth Judea. 15 Judas by night 
slayeth many. 18 Eupator’s purpose ts dee 
jeated. 22 He maketh peace with Judas. 


wiped out.” Sin is “wiped out” by being 
forgiven, rather than by being forgotten. 
God can really never forget anything. 


43. two thousand drachms of  silver.] 
About eighty pounds of our money. Some 
MSS. give “three thousand;” the Vulgate, 
“twelve thousand.” The money would be 
employed in the purchase of victims. 


to offer a sin-offering.| On the law of 
sin-oflerings, see Lev. iv. 2-35; v. I-19; 
vi. 2-7. ‘There is no indication in the Law 
that they were intended to be offered for the 
dead, nor any evidence to shew that they had 
ever been so offered before this occasion. 
Hence the anxiety of the writer to justify the 
act of Judas, which he does on _ general 
grounds, 


doing therein very well and honestly.| Rather, 
“very well and rightly.” ‘Agretos in the 
later Greek has the general sense of what is 
right and good. 


be was mindful of the resurrection.) See 
the comment on ch. vi. 26; Vii. 9. 


44. to pray for the dead.) Offerings were 
supposed to be always accompanied by prayer. 
When a ‘“sin-offering ” was offered, it was, 
as a matter of course, accompanied by 
prayer that the sin for which the offering 
was made might be forgiven. (Compare . 
42.) The Jewish liturgies contain a form of 
“Prayer for the dead,” called ** the Kaddish,” 
which is believed to be at least as old as the 
time of our Lord. (Farrar, ‘Eternal Hope,’ 
p- 216.) 


45. And also, d'c.| Verse 44 is paren- 
thetic, being exegetical of the assertion in 
v. 43, that Judas “was mindful of the re- 
surrection.” Verse 45 is to be closely con- 
nected with the last clause of v. 43. 


there was great favour laid up.| Compare 
ch. vil. g, Tr, 14, 23. The conviction of a 
happy future beyond the grave as reserved 
for the rizhteous was one of the chief'animating 
principles of the Maccabwxan revolt, and seems 


to have been confidently held by all classes. 
Judas regarded the sinners who had fallen as 
purged from their sin by the sin-offering and 
the prayers of the people, so that they passed 
into the class of those who “ died ”—or rather 
“slept ’—in godliness, and became possessors 
of the “favour ” laid up for that class. 


it was an holy and good thought.| ‘This clause 
is best detached from the preceding one, and 
taken as a sort of summary. The entire con- 
ception which Judas had formed on this 
matter was “holy and good.” 


he made a reconciliation.| Rather, “the 
reconciliation ”—that which had been already 
mentioned (v. 43). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


§ 18. GREAT EXPEDITION OF EUPATOR 
AND LYSIAS INTO JUDZA. 


1-26. This expedition is, beyond a doubt, 
identical with that which the author of the 
First Book describes in ch. vi. 23-63, and 
which he assigns to the 150th Seleucid year 
(ib. vw, 20).- It was provoked by attacks, 
which Judas was continually making, upon 
the Acra of Jerusalem, and the Syro-Mace- 
donian garrison which held it (ib. 18-27). 
‘The army collected by Lysias was the largest 
ever brought against Judza by the Syro- 
Macedonians. It was composed of foot, 
horse, chariots (2 Macc. xii. 2), and ele- 
phants. The main campaign was on the 
Idumzan border, about the city of Beth-sura 
(1 Macc, vi. 31-50; 2 Macc. xill. 19). The 
Syro- Macedonians had greatly the advantaze 
over the Jews in the struggle; and the latter 
were only saved from complete subjugation 
by the sudden march of Philip on Anttoch 
(1 Macc. vi. 35; 2 Macc. xu. 23), which 
forced Lysias to bring the war to an end by a 
peace, under which the Jews were granted very 
favourable terms (1 Macc. vi. §9). The tacts 
wherewith the author of the present Book 
enriches the history are his accounts of the 


v. I—4.] 


| i the hundred forty and ninth 

| year it was told Judas, that 
Antiochus Eupator was coming with 
a great power into Judea, 

2 And with him ¢ Lysias his pro- 
tector, and ruler of his affairs, having 
either of them a Grecian power of 
footmen, an hundred and ten thou- 
sand, and horsemen five thousand 
and three hundred, and elephants two 


execution of Menelaus (vv. 3-8), of the 
prayer and fast of Judas (wv. 10-12), of his 
night attack on the Syrian camp near Modein 
(vv. 14-17), and of the disturbance at Ptole- 
mais on the return of the Syrians from Judza 
to Antioch (vv. 25, 26). The details of the 
great battle between Lysias and Judas are 
given only in the First Book (ch. vi. 33-47). 

1. In the hundred forty and ninth year.| 
Really in the 150th year, which began in 
October, B.C. 163, and terminated in October, 
B.C. 162. It is conjectured that the author 
of the Second Book counts the Seleucid years 
trom B.C. 313, instead of from B.C. 312. 


that Antiochus Eupator was coming.| As 
in ch. xi., so here, the writer speaks of Eupator 
as if he had an actual part in the conduct of 
affairs, whereas he was a mere boy, entirely 
under the direction and control of Lysias. 
Lysias took him to the war in order that he 
might not lose sight of him. 


2. Lysias bis protector, and ruler of bis 
affairs.| Compare ch. xi. 1, and 1 Macc. vi. 
17. 

having either of them a Grecian power of 
footmen.| It is not at all likely that the Syro- 
Macedonian forces were, in any sense, par- 
titioned between Eupator and Lysias. Lysias 
was in command of the entire army. 

an hundred and ten thousand.| The com- 
ponent elements of the army of Lysias at this 
time are stated somewhat differently in the 
First and Second Books of Maccabees :— 


In the First Book. In the Second Book. 
Foot. . 100,000 | Foot. . 110,000 
Horse . 20,000 | Horse . 5,300 
Elephants 32 | Elephants 22 

Chariots . 300 


himself as to the 


Josephus contradicts 
ud.’ xii. 9, § 3, with 


numbers (comp. ‘ Ant. 
4 Bell. Jud.’ i. 1, § 5), and cannot be regarded 
as a trustworthy authority. The numbers of 
the Second Book are here, on the whole, the 
most probable. 


three hundred chariots armed with books. 
Rather, “with scythes” or “ siokles. 
Scythed chariots were employed by the Per- 
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and twenty, and three hundred cha- 
riots armed with hooks. 

3 Menelaus also joined himself 
with them, and with great dissimula- 
tion encouraged Antiochus, not for 
the safeguard of the country, but 
because he thought to have been 
made governor. 

4 But the King of kings moved 
Antiochus’ mind against this wicked 


sians at Cunaxa (Xen. ‘ Anab.’i. 8, § 10) and at 
Arbela (Q. Curt. ‘ Vit. Alex.’ iv. 9; Diod. Sic. 
xvii. §3). I1nB.C. 220 they are said to have been 
brought by Molo against Antiochus the Great 
(Polyb. v. 53, § 10); and in B.c. 190 they 
were brought by Antiochus himself against 
the Romans (Liv. xxxvii. 41). There is thus 
nothing improbable in their employment 
Eupator in B.c. 162. The number (300 
seems, however, excessive ; since Codomannus 
brought but 200 to Arbela (Arrian, ‘Exp. 
Alex.’ iii. 11). 

3. Menelaus also joined himself with them. 
Nothing is said of Menelaus having joined the 
expedition by the author of the First Book. 
It is conceivable, however, that he may have 
done so. Alcimus joined the expedition of 
Bacchides in the year following (1 Macc. vii. 
9, 12). Menelaus’s functions had ceased 
when the Temple was profaned (ch. vi. 2-4); 
and he had probably remained at Antioch 
during the interval between B.c. 163 and 162. 


with great dissimulation.| Elpovea here 
is “simulation” rather than “ dissimulation.” 
Translate “with great pretence of patriot- 
ism.” 


not for the safeguard of the country.| Ie. 
“not really for the salvation of his country, 
as he pretended, but from a personal motive.” 
Menelaus doubtless professed to see in the 
destruction of the Maccabean party and the 
full re-establishment of the Syrian yoke the 
only chance of prosperity for his unhappy 
country. So traitors argue at all times. 


be thought to have been made governor.| 
Literally, “he thought to be established in 
his office.” The “office” intended is that 
of High Priest, from which he had been, 
practically, deposed for five years. 


4. But the King of kings.| This is probably 
the earliest application to God of a title 
nig ar assumed by earthly sovereigns. It 
is found also in 3 Macc. v. 35, and in the 
Book of Enoch (ix. 4). The writers of the 
New Testament have adopted it, and given 
it the highest possible consecration. (See 
1 Tim. vi. 5; Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 16.) 


moved Antiochus’ mind against this wicked 
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wretch, and Lysias informed the king much as burial in the earth; and 


that this man was the cause of all 
mischief, so that the king commanded 
to bring him unto Berea, and to put 
him to death, as the manner is in 
that place. | 

5 Now there was in that place a 
tower of fifty cubits high, full of 
ashes, and it had a round instrument, 
which on every side hanged down 
into the ashes. 

6 And whosoever was condemned 
of sacrilege, or had committed an 
other grievous crime, there did all 
men thrust him unto death. 

7 Such a death it happened that 
wicked man to die, not having so 


that most justly : 

8 For inasmuch as he had com- 
mitted many sins about the altar, 
whose fire and ashes were holy, he 
received his death in ashes. 

9 Now the king came with a bar- 
barous and haughty mind to do far 
worse to the Jews, than had been 
done in his father’s time. 

10 Which things when Judas per- 
ceived, he commanded the multitude to | 
call upon the Lord night and day, that 
if ever at any other time, he would 
now also help them, being at the point 
to be put from their law, from their 
country, and from the holy temple : 


evretch.| The execution of Menelaus, if it 
took place as here narrated, must have been 
the work of Lysias far more than of Eupator, 
whose consent to it would be a mere matter 
of form, like the signature, by modern con- 
stitutional sovereigns, of a death-warrant. 
How Menelaus had offended Lysias, or why 
the latter wished him to be put to death, is 
not apparent. 


the cause of all mischief.) Rather, “the 
cause of all the mischief.” It is quite con- 
ceivable that this might be asserted, especially 
as the real originator of the mischief, Jason 
(ch. iv. 7-26), was a fugitive in a distant land 
(ch. v. 8), and could not be made the scape- 
goat. 


unto Berea.| ‘The “ Bercea” here intended 
is, no doubt, that which lay halfway between 
Hicrapolis and Antioch (Plin. ‘H. N.’ v. 19; 
Strab. xvi. p. 751), on the site of the modern 
Aleppo. It was not a place of much import- 
ance in ancient times. 


as the manner is in that place.| We have 
no other evidence of the existence of this 
cruel custom at Berea; but suffocation ina 
pit full of ashes was a recognised Persian 
punishment, and one frequently inflicted on 
offenders of a high class. (See Ctesias, 
‘Persic. Excerpt., §§ 48, 52; Val. Max. ix. 
2, § 7.) 

5. a round instrument.| Rather, “an in- 
strument that turned round ;” a sort of wheel, 
whereon aman could be placed, which turned 
with him, and, after making half a revolution, 
dropped him off it into the ashes. 


6. whosoever was condemned of sacrilege. | 
Menelaus had been guilty of sacrilege (ch. iv, 
32), but it is scarcely likely that he was con- 
demned for it, since his sacrileze consisted in 
his plundering the Jewish temple. He was 


probably executed as a traitor. Still there 
was an appropriateness in his being awarded 
a punishment specially assigned by custom to 
sacrilegious persons. 


there did all men thrust him unto death.) A 
tumultuary proceeding seems to be intended, 
when a man, taken in the act, was hurried by 
a mob to the tower, and violently pushed 
against the machine described above, which 
caught him, and bore him to his death. 


8. he had committed many sins about the 
altar.| Menelaus had accompanied Epi- 
phanes into the Temple and given the sanction 
of his authority to the profanation of. the 
sanctuary and the altar then begun, and 
carried afterwards to such lengths (ch. v. 15, 
23; vi. 2-5, &c.). In the view of the Jews 
he was guilty of the entire series of pollutions 
to which his acts had led the way, and which 
he had at no time withstood. His death at 
this time, at the instance of Lysias, and the 
scene of it, Bercea, are confirmed by Josephus 
(‘ Ant. Jud.’ xi. 9, § 7). The author of the 
First Book passes the matter over in silence. 


9. the king came... to do far worse to 
the Jews, than had been done in bis father’s 
time.] Rather, “to do to the Jews the 
worst that had been done in his father’s 
time.” It would not have been possible to 
‘“‘do worse” than Epiphanes, who had pro- 
faned the Temple, put down the religion, set 
up idolatry, and commanded Lysias to slay or 
scll for slaves the entire nation (1 Macc. iii. 
35-42). Eupator, or rather Lysias, came 
now with similar intentions (see v. ro). 


10. being at the point to be put from their 
law, from their country, and from the holy 
temple.| ‘This does not appear from the First 
Book. In collecting, however, the unusually 
large army brought against Judza on this 
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1Or, 
had had 
alittle 
respite. 


Vv. 11—15.| 


11 And that he would not suffer 
the people, that 'had even now 
been but a little refreshed, to be 
in subjection to the blasphemous 
nations. 

12 So when they had all done this 
together, and besought the merciful 
Lord with weeping and fasting, and 
lying flat upon the ground three days 
long, Judas, having exhorted them, 
commanded they should be in a 
readiness. 

_ 13 And Judas, being apart with 
the elders, determined, before the 
king’s host should enter into Judea, 
and get the city, to go forth and try 
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the matter in fight by the help of the BSc 


Lord. 
14 So when he had committed ail 


, 
to the 'Creator of the world, and pean 


exhorted his soldiers to fight man- 
fully, even unto death, for the laws, 
the temple, the city, the country, 
and the commonwealth, he camped 
by Modin: 

15 And having given the watch- 
word to them that were about him, 
Victory is of God; with the most 
valiant and choice young men he 
went in into the king’s tent by night, 
and slew in the camp about ar 
thousand men, and the chiefest of the 


occasion (sce v. 2 and the comment), Lysias 
can scarcely have had any other design than 
to carry out fully the object with which he 
had entered on his first expedition, which was 
the complete extirpation of the entire people 
(1 Macc. iii. 35). So far as human foresight 
can judge, the design would have been 
triumphantly carried out and the Jewish 
nation swept from the earth, had not Philip, 
at the most critical moment, marched on 
Antioch and forced Lysias to turn all his 
attention towards him. (See especially 
1 Macc. vi. 47-54, Where the extremity to 
which Judas was reduced is made far more 
apparent than it is by the present writer.) 


1l. but a little refreshed.| Rather, “ but 
for a short time refreshed.” It was three 
years only since the recovery of the Temple. 


12. lying flat upon the ground.) ‘The ordi- 
nary prostration in prayer is intended. (Com- 
pare 1 Macc. iv. 40; 2 Macc. x. 4.) 

commanded they should be in a readiness. ] 
Rather, “ commanded that they should come 
to him.” 


13. with the elders.) Compare 1 Macc. 
vil. 33. This is the first indication of Judas 
having so far or,anised a civil government as 
to have established a council of “ elders.” No 
doubt, however, frem the time of the recovery 
of the Temple hill, the national character of 
the outbreak wis recognised, and, while 
Judas commanccd in the field, something 
like a civil power held possession of eastern 
Jerusalem. With this civil power he from 
time to time took counsel. 

before the king's host should... get the 
city.| d.e. recapture the part of Jerusalem 
which Judas had recovered (ch. x. 1). 

to go forth and try the matter.) Ie. to 
march against the enemy—not to wait within 
walls for the royal assault, but to take the 


field, and seck an opportunity for attack, as 
he had always done previously (1 Macc. iii. 
II, 23; lV. 123 V. 33, 433 2 Macc. viii. 6, 
23, &c.). 


14. the Creator of the world.| Compare 
ch. 1. 243 vil. 23. The “Creator of the 
world” could not but be all-powerful, and 
able to give the victory to whomsoever He 
pleased. 

Jor the laws, the temple, the city, the country, 
and the commonwealth} For all that they 
valued, either in Church or State—for the 
Divine laws, the Temple, Jerusalem, Judza, 
their new freedom and self-government. 


he camped by Modin.| The Syrian line of 
march was along the coast from Carmel, 
through the low plains of Sharon and Philistia. 
(See the comment on 1 Macc. vi. 31.) They 
were wont to attack Judza either from the 
west or from the south. Judas therefore 
marched westward to the commanding posi- 
tion of Modin or Modein, whence he could 
observe the movements of Lysias, and watch 
his opportunity for striking a blow. 


15. the watchaord . .. Victory is of God.} 
Compare the watchword given in the battle 
with Nicanor (ch. viii. 23)—“ Help is from 
God.” It was especially necessary to give a 
watchword before a night attack. 


he... slew in the camp about four thousand 
men.| It is strange that the author of the 
First Book says nothing of this daring exploit. 
Perhaps he omitted it, since it did not affect 
the result of the war. Lysias continued his 
march, only with greater caution than pre- 
viously, and took up the position in Idumza 
which he had probably from the first intended. 
It was the same position which he had occue 
pied in his previous attack upon Judas 
(1 Macc. iv. 29). 

the chiefest of the elephants.] It is not at 
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elephants, with all that were upon 
im. 

16 Andat last they filled the camp 
with fear and mule and departed 
with good success. 

17 This was done in the break of 
the day, because the protection of 
the Lord did help him. 

18 Now when the king had taken 
a taste of the manliness of the Jews, 
he went about to take the holds by 
policy. 

19 And marched toward Bethsura, 
which was a strong hold of the Jews : 
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[v. 16—22, 


but he was put to flight, failed, and 
lost of his men : 

20 For Judas had conveyed unto 
them that were in it such things as 
were necessary. . 

21 But Rhodocus, who was in the 
Jews’ host, disclosed the secrets to 
the enemies ; therefore he was sought 
out, and when they had gotten him, 
they put him in prison. 

22 The king treated with them in 
Bethsura the second time, gave his 
hand, took their’s, departed, fought 
with Judas, was overcome ; 


all clear how this could be known, in the 
confusion and darkness of a night attack. 
One is led to suspect some confusion between 
this exploit of Judas and the later one of his 
brother Eleazar, who in broad daylight 
singled out the biggest of the elephants in 
the army of Eupator, attacked him and slew 
him, sacrificing his own life in the encounter 
(1 Macc. vi. 43-46). 


qwith all that were upon him.| Literally, 
“ with the crowd that was in his house.” The 
“house” is the wooden tower on the ele- 
phant’s back. This was believed by the Jews 
of Maccabzan times to have been occupied by 
above thirty men! (See 1 Macc. vi. 37.) 


17. This was done in the break of the day.| 
Or, “This took place when the day was 
already breaking.” Though the protection 
of the darkness was withdrawn, God’s pro- 
tection saved Judas from disaster. 


18. Now when the king had taken a taste, 
doc.) A change of policy is indicated. The 
Syrians had started forth on their expedition 
confident in their overwhelming strength. 
Judas’s slaughter of 4000 men in their camp 
not far from Modein, had dispelled thts con- 
fidence and made them see the necessity of 
proceeding with caution. The rest of the 
Campaign was carried on according to the 
most approved rules of milttary art (da 
peOvdwr). 

19. And marched toward Bethsura.| Come 
pare 1 Macc. vi. 31. 


avhich was astrong bold of the Jews.| Judas 
had seized it and fortified it, after the failure 
of Lysias's first expedition (1 Mace. iv. 61). 
Previously it seems to have been held by the 
Idumezans (ib. v. 29). 

he avas put to fitcht, failed, and lost of his 
men.| ‘This does not appear in the narrative 
of the First Book, where we have a descrip- 
tion of a great battle between the hosts of 
Judas and Lysias in the vicinity of Bethsura, 


in which, though Lysias suffered certain losses, 
he was in the end completely victorious, 
forcing the army under Judas to retreat and 
leave Bethsura to its fate (1 Macc. vi. 42-47). 
It may be true, however, that Lysias made 
One assault upon the place which failed. 


20. For Judas had conveyed unto them.] 
Rather, “And Judas [hereupon] conveyed 
unto them.” It is meant that Judas took 
advantage of Lysias’s failure to throw pro- 
visions into the town. 


21. Rhodocus.| Nothing more is known of 
this traitor; for it is a wild fancy of Hitzig’s 
that he was the author of the 86th and 88th 
Psalms. 


disclosed the secrets.| Rather, “their se- 
crets ”—as their numbers, plans, weak points, 
and the like. Having to acknowledge, 
grudgingly, certain successes on the part of 
Lysias (v. 22), the author seeks to minimise 
the credit attaching to him for them by 
suggesting that they were attributable to 
treachery in the Jewish camp. 


22. The king treated with them in Beth- 
sura, @’c.] In point of fact, Bethsura seems 
to have surrendered at discretion. The 
provisions were exhausted, and it was im- 
possible to make any further resistance. 
(See r Macc. vi. 49, 50.) 


Sought with Judas, was overcome.) It is 
impossible to characterise this statement 
otherwise than as an absolute falsehood. 
Both the author of the First Book (1 Macc. 
vi. 47) and Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, § 5) 
admit the complete defeat of Judas, who 
retired with the remnant of his army to Jeru- 
salem, whereupon Lysias, dividing his forces, 
pressed the siege of Bethsura to a successful 
issue, While at the same time he advanced 
upon Jerusalem and besieged Judas within 
its walls. Jerusalem itself must have sur- 
rendered, being well-nigh starved out, had 
not the news of Philip’s march upon Antioch 
made it imperative upon Lysias to forego his 


Vv. 23—26.] 
B.C 23 Heard that Philip, who was 
“= left over the affairs in Antioch, 'was 
(xd, desperately bent, confounded, in- 


treated the Jews, submitted himself) 
and sware to all equal conditions, 
agreed with them, and offered sacri- 
fice, honoured the temple, and dealt 
kindly with the place, 

24 And accepted well of Macca- 
beus, made him principal governor from 
Ptolemais unto the Gerrhenians ; 
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25 Came to Ptolemais: the people 
there were grieved for the covenants ; 
for they stormed, because they would 
make their covenants void : 

26 Lysias went up to the judg- 
ment seat, said as much as could be 
in defence of the cause, persuaded, 
pacified, made them well affected, 
returned to Antioch. ‘Thus it went 
touching the king’s coming and de- 
parting. 


prize, and return in all haste to the Syrian 
capital. (See 1 Macc. vi. 48-60.) 


23. Heard that Philip, who was left over 
the affairs in Antioch, was desperately bent.] 
Rather, “heard that Philip, who had been 
left over the affairs, was entered on 
desperate courses at Antioch.” Philip, 
“left over the affairs” of the empire b 
Epiphanes in his last moments (1 Macc. vi. 
14, 15), returned to Antioch during Lysias’s 
absence in Palestine, and there took the 
desperate, or at any rate the dangerous, course 
of setting himself up as actual ruler of the 
kingdom (ib. vv. 56, 63). Lysias, finding his 
position challenged, had to meet his rival 
without delay. 


confounded.) Rather, “was confounded.” 
“The king” is the grammatical, Lysias the 
rightful subject. At the receipt of the in- 
telligence concerning Philip, Lysias was for a 
time “ confounded,” and scarcely knew what 
he should do. He soon, however, recovered 
himself, and took the needful steps. 


intreated the Jews, submitted himself.| These 
terms are somewhat too strong; but they 
perhaps fairly represent the construction 
which the Jews put on Lysias’s sudden 
change of front, and spontaneous offer of 
terms of peace to them (1 Macc. vi. 60). 


sware to all equal conditions.| Compare 
1 Macc. vi. 59, 61. The chief proviso was, 
that the Jews should be allowed to “live 
after their own laws, as they did before.” 


offered sacrifice.| ‘This statement is ad- 
ditional to those made in the First Book; but 
it is quite in harmony with them. Of course 
the act of sacrifice was performed by the 
Jewish priests. 

dealt kindly with the place.) The writer of 
the First Book notes one exception. When 
the strength of the fortifications was seen, the 
Syro-Macedonian Icaders, though they had 
sworn to leave all intact, broke their oaths, 
and demolished ereat part of the defences (1 
Mace. vi. 62, 63). We must understand the 
present writer as meaning that they did no 
wanton injury to the sacred buildings. 


24. made him principal governor.| Rather, 
““made Hegemonidas governor.” (So the 
Syriac Version, and, among commentators, 
Wernsdorf, Hasse, Scholtz, and Grimm.) It 
is very unlikely that Judas would have been 
made governor, and still more unlikely that, 
if he had been made governor, the author of 
the First Book would not have mentioned it. 
The word ryyepovidns, moreover, is not found 
elsewhere as an adjective. 


unto the Gerrhenians.| ‘The “ Gerrhenians ” 
should be the inhabitants of Gerrha, which 
lay between Pelusium and Rhinocolura. But 
as even Rhinocolura belonged at this time to 
Egypt (Polyb. v. 80, § 3), it is impossible 
that Gerrha can be intended. Perhaps 
Teppnvoi is a corruption of Tepapnvoi (found 
in one MS.), and Gerar, not Gerrha, is 
pointed out as the southern limit of the 
Syro-Macedonian dominion. 


25. Came to Ptolemais.| On the site and 
history of Ptolemais, see the comment upon 
1 Macc. v. 15. 


the people there were grieved for the cove- 
nants.| Ptolemais, as one of the most rising 
cities of these parts, was especially jealous of 
Jerusalem. It had taken a prominent part in 
the general rising which had followed the 
recovery of the Temple by Judas (1 Macc. v. 
15), and had suffered shortly afterwards at 
the hands of Simon (ib. v. 22). Hence there 
was great indignation at Ptolemais when the 
favourable terms of peace granted to the 
Jews were made known to the inhabitants. 


their covenants.| Rather, “the covenants” 
—i.e. the terms of peace betwcen Judas and 
Eupator. 


26. Lysias went up to the judgment seat.| 
Rather, ‘to the tribune ”—the rostra—the 
place from which speeches were made to the 
people. 

persuaded, pacified, made them well affected, 
returned to Antioch.| ‘The extreme brevity of 
the style in wv. 19-26 is very remarkable, 
and recalls the author’s observations, in 
ch. ii. 29-32, on the duty of an epitomator. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


6 Alcimus accuseth Judas. 18 Nicanor maketh 
peace with Judas. 39 He seeketh to take Razis, 
46 who, to escape his hands, killeth himself. 

FTER three years was Judas 

informed, that Demetrius the 

son of Seleucus, “having entered by 

the haven of Tripolis with a great 
power and navy, 
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|v. I—3. 


2 Had taken the: country, and 2¢ 


killed Antiochus, and Lysias his 


protector. 


3 Now “one Alcimus, who had +1 Mx 
been high priest, and had defiled him- ” 


self wilfully in the times of their ming- 
ling with the Gentiles, seeing that by 
no means he could save himself, nor 
have any more access to the holy altar, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PART V. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SYRIANS AND THE 
JEWS IN THE REIGN OF DEMETRIUS SOTER. 


§ 1. DEMETRIUS HAVING MADE HIMSELF 
KING, ALCIMUS COMPLAINS TO HIM OF 
JupAS. NICANOR COMMISSIONED BY 
DEMETRIUS TO KILL JUDAS AND ESTA= 
BLISH ALCIMUS AS HIGH PRIEST. 


1-14. Omitting the contest between Lysias 
and Philip (briefty touched in 1 Macc. vi. 63), 
our author passes to the time when Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleucus IV., having escaped 
from Rome, landed on the Syrian coast and 
commenced his struggle for the crown. At 
first he met with great success, defeating 
Lysias, and killing both him and Eupator. 
Being established as king at Antioch, he re- 
ceived an application from a certain Alcimus, 
who claimed that the high priesthood be- 
longed to him of right, and besought Deme- 
trius to establish him in the office, at the 
same time deposing Judas from his high posi- 
tion. Demetrius adopted the advice, and 
sent Nicanor against Judas, with orders to 
kill him and establish Alcimus as High Priest. 
The passage runs parallel with 1 Macc. vii. 
1-26, but contains some remarkable differ- 
ences from that narrative. According to the 
present writer, Demetrius responded to the 
appeal of Alcimus by the Immediate appoint- 
ment of Nicanor to the chief command 
avainst Judas, and that commander beyan by 
attempts to negotiate a peace. According 
to the author of the First Book and Josephus, 
the person sent to instal Alcimus was Bac- 
chides (1 Macc. vil. 8; Joseph. ‘ Ant. Jud.’ 
xil. to, § 2): and it was at a considerably 
later date that, on a special application from 
Alcimus, who found his position in Juda 
untenable, Nicanor was sent. Nicanor’s re- 
lations with Judas are also very differently 
represented by the two writers. According 
to the First Book, he was “a man that bare 
deadly hate unto Israel” (ch. vil. 24); accord- 
inz to the Second, he was altogether friendly. 
and was forced by Demetrius against his will 
to adopt hostile measures. On the whole, 
the representations of the author of the First 
Book appear to be most worthy of credit. 


1. After three years.) Demetrius effected 
his landing, as our author intimates below 
(v. 4), in the 151st Seleucid year, or B.C. 
162-1. The expedition of Eupator and Lysias 
was, according to him, in the 149th year 
(ch. xili, 1)—B.C. 164-3, or only two years 
earlier. Thus our author must mean by his 
“three years” one entire year and fractions 
of two others. 


Demetrius the son of Seleucus.] See the 
comment on 1 Macc. vii. 1. 


having entered by the haven of Tripolis.) 
“Tripolis,” now represented by Tarablous, 
was a port on the Syrian coast, about 70 
miles north of Sidon, and 115 south of Se 
leucia. It was an old Pheenician settlement, 
said to have been a joint colony from Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus (Strab. xvi. 2); but had 
by this time been thoroughly Hellenized. 
The landing of Demetrius at Tripolis is con- 
firmed by Porphyry (‘ Excerpt.’ p. 71) and 
Eusebius (‘ Chron. Can.’ 1. xl. § 15). 

qwith a great power and navy.| The author 
of the First Book says, on the contrary, that 
he Janded “ with a few men” : Mac¢. vii. 1), 
which is far more in accordance with the 
narrative of Polybius and with probability. 
His success was consequent on the revolt of 
the Syrian army, which seized its leaders, 
Lysias and Eupator, and went over in a body 
to Demetrius (ib. v. 2). 


2. Had... killed Antiochus and Lysias.} 
The rebel army actually killed them, on De- 
metrius hinting a wish that they should so do 
(ib. vv. 3, 4). 


3. one Alcimus, who had been high priest, 
and had defiled himself wilfully, d'c:] The 
writer seems to mean that Alcimus had held 
the high priesthood some time previously— 
perhaps before Jason—and now claimed to 
be reinstated in it; not that he had received 
the office from Lysias, as Josephus imagines 
(‘ Ant. Jud.’ xii. 9, § 7). 

in the times of their mingling.| The time 
when Hellenism was rampant and a fusion of 
the Jews with the Syro-Macedonians was 
almost brought about. (See 1 Macc. 1 41- 
57; 2 Macc. tv. 7-19, Vi. 1-9.) 


by no means be could save bimself.| Lite- 
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——° hundred and one and fiftieth year, pre- 

senting unto hima crown of gold, and 


a palm, and also of the boughs which 


rOr, were ‘used solemnly in the temple: 
nee” and so that day he held his peace. 
sla 5 Howbeit, having gotten oppor- 


tunity to further his tvolish enter- 
prize, and being called into counsel 
by Demetrius, and asked how the 
Jews stood affected, and what they 
intended, he answered thereunto : 

6 Those of the Jews that be called 
Assideans, whose captain is Judas 
Maccabeus, nourish war, and are se- 


ditious, and will not let the realm be 
in peace. 

7 Therefore I, being deprived of. 
mine ancestors’ honour, I mean the 
high priesthood, am now come hi- 
ther : 

8 First, verily for the unfeigned 
care I have of things pertaining to 
the king ; and secondly, even for 
that [ intend the good of mine own 
countrymen : for all our nation is in 
no small misery through the unad- 
vised dealing of them aforesaid. 

g Wherefore, O king, seeing thou 
knowest all these things, be careful 


rally, “there was no safety for him.” If he 
had, like Jason, used his office to further the 
destruction of Judaism, he would no doubt 
have provoked a hostile feeling on the part of 
the more religious Jews, which he may have 
felt as continually threatening his life. 

nor have any more access to the holy altar.| 
Of course, while the Maccabzan party had 
possession of the Temple, it was impossible 
that a renegade from the faith should be 
allowed to officiate at the altar. 


4. Came to king Demetrius in the hundred 
and one and fiftieth year.| See the comment 
on v. I. 

presenting unto him a crown of gold.) Such 
presents were common at the time (Polyb. 
XxXil. 13, § 103 17, § 43 xxiv. 1, § 7;—Liv. 
Xxxvill. 14, &c.), and without them no appli- 
cant could expect to obtain favour at the 
Syrian court. 


and apalm.} A golden vine (Herod. vii. 
27) and a golden plane-tree (Athen. ‘ Deipn.’ 
xii. p. 414, F) were among the most precious 
ornaments of the great palace of the Persian 
kinys. A golden palm is probably here in- 
tended, a work of art possessing the double 
value of precious material and artistic work- 
manship. 

and also of the boughs which were used, Cc. | 
Palm boughs are probably meant, such as 
were used at the Feast of ‘Tabernacles (Neh. 
viii, 15) and at the Feast of the Dedication 
(supra, ch. x. 7). ‘This presentation to De- 
metrius might be regarded as a mode of con- 
gratulating him on his successes, since to the 
Greeks the palm was the sign of victory. 

that day he held his peace.| Alcimus did 
not at once prefer his request, lest it should 
be too palpable that the present was a bribe. 
Menelaus had not been so scrupulous (ch. iv. 
24). 

5. and being called into counsel.) Rather, 


“since he was called into counsel.” This 
was the opportunity. 


6. Those of the Jews that be called Assi- 
deans.| On the meaning of the word “ Assi- 
dean,” see the comment on 1 Macc. iii. 43. 
Originally it was the name of a strict sect, but 
Alcimus now. applies it to the whole of the 
patriotic party under Judas. 

nourish war and are seditious.) J.e. are 
determined to resist to the uttermost the 
overthrow of their religion. 


will not let the realm be in peace.| The 
realm could “be in peace” at any time, by 
the concession to the Jews of the right to 
retain the use of their own laws and religion. 
This both the Syrians and Alcimus knew very 
well. (See 1 Macc. vi. §9.) 


7. being deprived of my ancestors’ bonour.] 
It is allowed on all hands that Alcimus was 
‘“‘ of the seed of Aaron” (1 Macc. vil. 14), and 
so had had one of his ancestors a High Priest; 
but it is not clear that any other of his an- 
cestors had ever enjoyed the honour. The 
statement that he had been “ deprived ” rests 
on the view put .orward in v. 3, which Is not 
borne out either by Josephus or by the author 
of the First Book. 


8. First, verily, d'c.| Alcimus puts for- 
ward two motives as actuating him: (1) re- 
gard for the king’s interests ; and (2) regard 
for the well-being of his countrymen. He 
keeps his own aggrandisement, which was his 
true motive, wholly in the background. 


the unadvised dealing of them aforesaid. | 
Ze. of the Assideans—the party that sup- 
ported Judas (see wv. 6). 


9. seeing thou knowest.] Rather, “when 
thou hast acquired a knowledge of.” 
The suggestion is that the king should first 
inquire into the truth of Alcimus’s assertions, 
and then, if he found them true, act upon 
them—a reasonable course to recommend. 
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for the country, and our nation, 
which is pressed on every side, ac- 
cording to the clemency that thou 
readily shewest unto all. 

1o For as long as Judas liveth, it 
is not possible that the state should 
be quiet. 

11 This was no sooner spoken of 
him, but others of the king’s friends, 
being maliciously set against Judas, 
did more incense Demetrius. 

12 And forthwith calling Nicanor, 
who had been master of the elephants, 
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and making him governor over Judea, 
‘he sent him forth, 
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13 Commanding him to slay Ju- ‘rx. 
das, and to scatter them that were” 


with him, and to make Alcimus high 
priest of the great temple. 

14, Then the heathen, that had 
fled out of Judea from Judas, came 
to Nicanor by flocks, thinking the 
harm and calamities of the Jews to be 
their welfare. 

15 Now when the Jews heard of 
Nicanor’s coming, and that the hea- 


our nation, which is pressed on every side.| 
It must be admitted that there was ground 
for this representation. ‘The policy of Judas, 
whenever he was left to himself by the Syrians, 
was to harass and oppress, and so far as pos- 
sible root out, the opposite party. No sooner 
was the peace made with Lysias than he 
proceeded to ‘make havock” among _ his 
adversaries (1 Macc. vil. 7), to put to death 
some and banish others (ibid. vw. 6; compare 
ch. it, 8, vi. 24, Vil. 24, &c.), so that the 
opposite side had reason to complain. 


11. others of the king’s friends.| Rather, 
“the remainder of the king's friends.” 
Alcimus, having been “called into counsel ” 
(v. 5), is reckoned among the number of such 
persons. On the details of the complaints 
made, see 1 Macc. vil. 5-7. 


12. And forthavith calling Nicanor.\ It has 
been already noticed that, according to 
Josephus and the writer of the First Book, 
Demetrius called in the first instance, not on 
Nicanor, but on Bacchides. Bacchides, at 
the head of an army, accompanied Alcimus to 
Jerusalem, and installed him im the western 
city under the protection of the garrison of 
the Acra, after which, having met with no 
resistance in the field, he returned to Antioch 
(1 Mace. vil, 8-20). All this the present 
writer omits, being, apparently, unaware of it. 


who had been master of the elephants.] 
Rather, “ who had been made master of the 
elephauts ;”) Ze. who had received this appoint- 
ment on the accession of Demetrius to power. 
{t has been argued that Nicanor could not 
have been appointed to the office at this time, 
since the elephants had been destroyed by the 


Romans before Demetrius landed in Syria 
(Appian, ‘Syriac.’ § 46); but we may question 
whether Rome was ever able to obtain the 
complete execution of her orders with regard 
to the Syrian elephants, Lysias hada number 


in Judzain B.c. 162 (1 Mace. vi. 20, 30), and 
Nicanor seems to have had some in the same 
country in B.C. 161 (2 Mace. xv. 21). The 


younger Demetrius had an elephant corps in 
B.C. 145 (1 Macc. xi. 56). 


making him governor over Judea.| Rather, 
“commandant in Judza.” <A military, not a 
civil, office is intended. 


13. high priest of the great temple.| Alcimus 
had been granted the high-priestly office by 
Demetrius, and proclaimed by Bacchides; 
but he had not been given possession of the 
Temple. It is possible that Nicanor was com- 
manded to complete his installation by taking 
the Temple from the partisans of Judas, and 
handing it over to Alcimus as its proper 
master. 


§ 2. EXPEDITION OF NICANOR. His 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH JUDAS. OR- 
DERED BY DEMETRIUS TO ARREST JUDAS, 
HE BREAKS WITH HIM AND THREATENS 
TO DESTROY THE TEMPLE. 


15-36. According to the writer of the 
First Book, Nicanor, on reaching Jerusalem, 
made some attempts at negotiations with 
Judas, but without any honest intent, his 
design being to get possession of his person 
(t Macc. vii. 27-30). Judas avoided his 
snares, and soon broke off communications 
with him. Our present author puts before us 
an entirely different view. According to him, 
Nicanor “loved Judas from his heart ” (v. 24), 
and acted in the most friendly manner towards 
him, until Alcimus complained to Demetrius 
of his conduct; and Demetrius, having ex- 
pressed disapproval of the negotiations, re- 
quired his officer to break off friendly relations 
with the arch-rebel, to seize him, and send 
him a prisoner to Antioch. It was in conse+ 
quence of these peremptory orders that 
Nicanor took a hostile tone towards Judas, 
required the patriots who held the Temple 
to give him up, and, when they professed 
inability, threatened the Temple itself with 
destruction. 

15. they cast earth upon their heads.) Come 
pare ch. x. 25. 


was, however, conditional, and was forfeited 
when the conditions were broken. 


who always helpeth his portion.| Israel is 
called God’s “ portion” (&4é/eq) first in Deut. 
xxxii. 9. A similar phrase is used by Jeremiah 
(xii. ro) and Zechariah (ii. 12). The word 
implies a peculiar right of exclusive owner- 
ship. 

with manifestation of his presence.] The 
writer has probably in his mind, especially, 
the sensible manifestations in which he believes 
so firmly. (See ch. it. 25, 26, 33, 34; x. 29, 
30; xi 8; x. 22.) But he no doubt in- 
tended to include spiritual manifestations 
also. 


16. the captain.| I.e. Judas. 


they removed ... from thence.| From the 
place where they were assembled, probably 
Jerusalem, “ec. the eastern city. 


came near unto them at the town of Dessau.] 
The * town ” orrather “ village” of Dessau 
is otherwise unknown, unless we identify it 
(as Ewald suggests) with the “ Adasa” of 
1 Macc. vil. 40. 

17. Simon . . . had joined battle with 
Nicanor.] We have no other mention of this 
encounter. It probably took place while 
Nicanor was on the march. (Sce Ewald, 
‘ Hist. of Israel,’ vol. v. p. 321, note ?.) 


through the sudden silence of his enemies.] 
’Adacta is not simple “ silence,” but “ speech- 
lessness” caused by consternation. Such 
‘‘speechlessness ” on the part of an enemy 
could not produce a defeat. Probably we 
should translate, with Grimm, “through the 
sudden consternation into which they were 
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18. the courageousness that they had to fight 
Sor their country.| Rather, “their courage in 
the battles that they had fought for 
their country.” 


durst not try.) Rather, “shrank from 
trying.” 

19. he sent Posidonius ... to make peace.} 
The writer of the First Book admits the fact 
of the negotiations (1 Macc. vil. 27-29), but 
represents them as broken off almost im- 
mediately, on the discovery that they were not 
sincere, but a device for seizing the person of 
Judas. Our present author allows that Judas 
had suspicions, but represents Nicanor as 
honest, and declares that peace was actually 
made. It is difficult to suppose that the cir- 
cumstances related in wv. 20-29 are wholly 
fictitious. 


20. when ... the captain had made the 
multitude acquainted therewith.| By “the 
multitude” must be meant the mass of the 
troops. (Compare wv. 41.) 


21. appointed a day to meet in together by 
themselves.| Compare 1 Macc. vil. 29. 


avhen the day came.| \t is doubtful whether 
the words used can have this sense. Grimm 
translates, “ And Judas came to the discus- 
sion.” 


stools.) J.e. “ seats of honour.” 


22. Judas placed armed men ready.| Asa 
measure of precaution. On any appearance 
of treachery, they would have started from 
their hiding-places, and rushed forward to give 
him protection. According to our author, the 
suspicions of Judas were unfounded, and the 
precautions taken unnecessary. 
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by the enemies: so they made a 
peaceable conference. 

23 Now Nicanor abode in Jerusa- 
lem, and did no hurt, but sent away 
the people that came flocking unto 
him. | 

24 And he would not willingly 
have Judas out of his sight: for he 
loved the man from his heart. 

25 He prayed him also to take a 
wife, and to beget children: so he 


1 Or, ved married, was quiet, and 'took part of 


together 
curth hin. 


this life. 

26 But Alcimus, perceiving the 
love that was betwixt them, and con- 
sidering the covenants that were 
made, came to Demetrius, and told 
him that Nicanor was not well af- 
fected toward the state; for that he 
had ordained Judas, a traitor to his 
realm, to be the king’s successor. 

27 Then the king being in a rage, 
and provoked with the accusations 
of the most wicked man, wrote to 


23. Nicanor ... sent away the people that 


came flocking unto him.] Rather, “ that had 


come flocking to him.” 


The reference is to 


the “heathen” that had come to him “by 
flocks,” when he set out on his expedition 
against Judas (v. 14). These he now dis- 
missed to their homes, either as a blind, or 
honestly thinking that he would have no need 
of their services. 


24. he would not willingly have Judas out of 


his sight.| Literally, “he kept Judas in sight 


continually.” 


Contrast the statement made 


by the writer of the First Book: “ After it 


was known to Judas, that he (Nicanor) came 
unto him with deceit, he was sore afraid of 
him, and would see his face no more” (1 Macc. 
Vil. 30). 

25. He prayed him also to take a wife.| He 
represented to him that the time of war and 
struggle was over, and that it would be well 
for him now to contract the ties which every 
Jew was expected to contract—to marry and 
have children. According to our author, Judas 
followed his advice, “ married, and was quiet, 
and took part of this life,’—ie. became a 
peaceable citizen. 

26. Alermus .. . considering the covenants 
that avere made.) Rather, “taking with 
him the treaty that had been made.” Al- 
cimus contrived to get a copy of the treaty, 
ind took it with him to shew to the king. 

he had ordained Judas . . 


. to be the king's 


[v. 23—31. 


Nicanor, signifying that he was much 


displeased with the covenants, and “* 


commanding him that he should send 
Maccabeus prisoner in all haste unto 
Antioch, 

28, When this came to Nicanor’s 
hearing, he was much confounded in 
himself, and took it grievously that 
he should make void the articles 
which were agreed upon, the man 
being in no fault. 

29 But because there was no deal- 
ing against the king, he watched his 
time to accomplish this thing by 
policy. 

30 Notwithstanding, when Macca- 
beus saw that Nicanor began to be 
churlish unto him, and that he en- 
treated him more roughly than he 
was wont, perceiving that such sour 
behaviour came not of good, he ga- 
thered together not a few of his men, 
and withdrew himself from Nicanor. 

31 But the other, knowing that he 


successor.| Such a design as this could never 
have entered into the head of Nicanor or of 
any one else, and Alcimus would have been 
very silly to have accused him of it. The 
design really imputed is an intention to instal 
Judas as “his own successor” in the go- 
vernment of Palestine. Alcimus desired this 
post for himself. 

28. be was much confounded in bimself.] 
Rather, “perplexed.” ‘ Confounded” is 
too literal a translation. 


the man.| I.e. Judas, 


29. be watched his time to accomplish this 
thing by policy.) Here the writer of the 
Second Book becomes of accord with the 
author of the First. He admits that Nicanor, 
while still pretending friendship towards Ju- 
das, sought to arrest him (1 Macc. vil. 29, 
30). Judas perceived the change in Nicanor's 
sentiments, though no doubt he intended to 
conceal them. 


30. withdrew bimself from Nicanor.] 
Literally, “concealed himseif.” The author 
of the First Book says that he quitted Jeru- 
salem and went to Caphar-salama, whither 
Nicanor followed him at the head of his 
army. A battle was fought between the 
two, and Nicanor was defeated with the loss 
of 5000 men (1 Macc. vii. 31, 32). Nuicanor 
and his beaten troops returned to Jerusalem. 

31. knowing that be was notably prevented 
by Judas’ policy.| Literally, “ perceiving that 
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Vv. 32—36.| 


was notably prevented by Judas’ 
policy, ¢came into the great and 
holy temple, and commanded the 
priests, that were offering their 
usual sacrifices, to deliver him the 
man. 

32 And when they sware that 
they could not tell where the man 
was whom he sought, 

33 He stretched out his right hand 
toward the temple, and made an oath 
in this manner: If ye will not 

.deliver me Judas as 'a prisoner, I will 
lay this temple of God even with 
the ground, and I will break down 
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the altar, and erect a notable temple 
unto Bacchus. 

34 After these words he departed. 
Then the priests lifted up their hands 
toward heaven, and besought him 
that was ever a defender of their 
nation, saying in this manner ; 

35 Thou, O Lord of all things, 
who hast need of nothing, wast 
pleased that the temple of thine habi- 
tation should be among us: 

36 Therefore now, O holy Lord 
of all holiness, keep this house ever 
undefiled, which lately was cleansed, 
and stop every unrighteous mouth. 


he was notably out-generalled by Judas”—i.e. 
“ outwitted, overreached.” 


came into the great and holy temple.| The 
author of the First Book tells us that he “ went 
up to Mount Sion,” and that there “ certain of 
the priests and elders came out of the sanctuary 
to him,” and proposed to shew him the burnt 
sacrifice that was offered continually for the 
Syrian king, but says nothing of Nicanor 
being received within the Temple walls. Still 
it is possible that he may have been admitted 
into the outer court. But the party of Judas 
remained masters of the Temple, which 
Nicanor could only impotently threaten. 
(See v. 33.) 


commanded the priests... to deliver him 
the man.| Compare 1 Macc. vil. 35. Ni- 
canor seems to have supposed that Judas was 
somewhere within the ‘Temple fortress. 


33. He stretched out his right hand toward 
the temple.) Rather, “ toward the sanctuary ” 
(eis roy vew). The vads of this passage is to 
be carefully distinguished from the iepov of 
v.31. Nicanor was in the one; he stretched 
out his hand towards the other. 


break down.| Rather, “raze—utterly de- 
stroy.” 


and erect a notable temple unto Bacchus.] 
The Syro-Macedonian worship of Dionysus, 
or Bacchus, has already appeared in ch. vi. 7. 
It was evidently felt that there was something 
specially repugnant to Jewish ideas in the 
cult, which was therefore both threatened 
and, when opportunity served, actually en- 
forced upon the nation. Dionysiac orgies 
were of the most disgusting character. (See 
Ars ‘ Jew and Gentile,’ vol. i. pp. 154- 
156. 


34. Then the priests lifted up their hands 
toward heaven.| Compare 1 Macc. vii. 36, 
where we are told that the priests “ entered 
in, and stood before the altar and the temple, 


weeping.” The threat of Nicanor was felt as 
a terrible blasphemy. 


a defender of their nation.] Literally, “ of 
our nation”—a transition from the third to 
the first person which gives the narrative 
greater liveliness. 


35. O Lord of all things.) Rather, “O 
Lord.” The phrase ray cdoy is not to be 
attached to Kupre, but to ampoodens. 


who hast need of nothing.} Compare 3 
Macc. ii. 9, and Josephus, ‘ Ant. Jud.’ viii. 3, 
§ 3, where a similar clause is introduced into 
Solomon’s consecration prayer. The av’rap- 
xeca Of God has been a favourite theme with 
theologians (Clem. Alex. ‘Homil.’ ii. 44; 
Pearson, ‘ Exposition of the Creed,’ Art. 1, 
PP. 94, 95, &c.). 


the temple of thine habitation.| Even in the 
absence of the Shechinah, which, according to 
Jewish tradition, never shewed itself in the 
second Temple, the building was still re- 
garded as the “habitation” of God—His 
house, in which He dwelt. (See Ezra vii. 15, 
19; Ps. cxxxv. 21; Zech. il. 12, 13, vil. 2, &c.) 
Hence the extreme wickedness of profaning 
it, or even threatening it. 


36. O holy Lord of all holiness.| Je.“ holy 
Lord, the source and fount of all other holi- 
ness in things or beings.” 


and stop every unrighteous mouth.| This 
clause is omitted in some MSS. It 1s, of 
course, an allusion to the “unrighteous 
mouth” of Nicanor (v. 33). The author of 
the First Book makes the prayer of the priests 
mainly an imprecation of evil on Nicanor’s 
head (1 Mace. vil. 38). 


§ 3. NICANOR ORDERS THE ARREST OF 
RAZIS, WHO, RATHER THAN BE MADE 
PRISONER, COMMITS SUICIDE. 


37-46. The story of Razis rests solely on 
the authority of the present writer, being 
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37 Now was there accused unto 
Nicanor one Razis, one of the elders 
of Jerusalem, a lover of his country- 
men, and a man of very good report, 
who for his kindness was called a 
father of the Jews. 

38 For in the former times, when 
they mingled not themselves with 
the Gentiles, he had been accused of 
Judaism, and did boldly jeopard his 
body and life with all vehemency for 
the religion of the Jews. 


II. MACCABEES. XIV. 


[v. 37—41. 


39 So Nicanor, willing to declare 
the hate that he bare unto the Jews, 
sent above five hundred men of war 
to take him: 

40 For he thought by taking him 
to do the Jews much hurt. 

41 Now when the multitude would 
have taken the tower, and violently 
broken into the outer door, and bade 
that fire should be brought to burn it, 
he being ready to be taken on every 
side fell upon his sword ; 


wholly untouched by either Josephus or the 
author of the First Book. ‘Though probably 
exaggerated in its details, it is likely to be 
true in respect of its main substance, since so 
full and circumstantial an account of the death 
of a Jew of rank under such extraordinary and 
ainful circumstances is not likely to have 
een invented. The name Razis may be 
compared with the Reesaias of 1 Esdr. v. 8. 
The temper displayed is not unsuitable to a 
Jew of the period—an age when heathen 
sentiments and rules of conduct penetrated 
deeply among the mass of the more religious 
Jews and largely influenced their conduct. 
(Compare the comment on 1 Macc. ti. 51.) 


37. one of the elders of Jerusalem.} Com- 
pare 1 Macc. vil. 33, where certain of the 
elders of Jerusalem are said to have gone out 
to meet Nicanor. 


who... was called a father of the Jews.] 
See Job xxix. 16, “I was a father to the 
poor ;” and compare Ecclus. iv. 10; 1 Mace. 
li. 65. Inthe Kast a protector is commonly 
called a “ father.” 


38. in the former times, when they mingled 
not themselves with the Gentiles.| Not the 
times before the Hellenizing movement, es- 
pecially promoted by Jason (ch. iv. 7-22), set 
in, but the early days of the persecution, 
when the religious Jews fled from the cities 
of Judah into “secret places” (1 Macc. i. 53; 
ii, 31),1n order to continue the exercise of 
their reltion, and thus separated themselves 
wholly from the Gentiles. 


he had been accused of Judaism.) Judaism, 
the mere confessing oneself to be a Jew, had 
been made a crime by Epiphanes (ch. vi. 6), 
just as Christianity was by the early Roman 
emperors. Death was the punishment. of 
persistence, as appears by the narratives in 
chs. vi. rS-31, Vil. 1-42. 

did boldly jeopard his body and life.) Wt 
docs not appear how Razis escaped; but we 
may be sure that it was by no unworthy 
compliances. 


39. Nicanor, willing to declare the hate 


that he bare unto the Jews.} Compare 1 
Macc. vii. 26. Nicanor probably felt it 
necessary to rebut the accusations of Alcimus 
(v. 26) by some act of violence which should 
be sure to come to the king’s ears. It does 
not appear that he was really actuated by 
hatred of the Jewish people. 


sent above five hundred men of war to take 
him.} This can scarcely have been necessary. 
It must almost certainly have been done to 
draw attention and remark. 


41. when the multitude.| Je. the 500 
soldicrs. Compare wv. 20. 


would have taken tke tower.] Rather, 
“were at the point of taking the tower.” 
It is difficult to explain the use of the article 
before the word “ tower,” unless by supposing 
the abbreviator to follow his author in so 
doing, but to have omitted a previous reference 
to the fact that Razis took refuge in a tower. 
Gorionides says that he took refuge in his 
private house, which may, however, have 
possessed a “ tower ” or ‘‘ keep ” of its own. 

and violently broken into the outer door.] 
Rather, “and were forcing the outer door.” 
The avAaia (or avdeia) Ovpa is the door 
leading from the street into the avAy, or main 
court of the mansion. It consisted of two 
flaps or valves meeting in the middle. Hence 
the singular Oupa of this clause is followed by 
the plural, @vpaz, in the next. 


and bade.| Rather, “and were come 
manding.” 


be... fell upon his sword.| Suicide was 
most rare among the Jews until the time of 
the Zealots (Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud.’ iii. 7; iv. 1). 
Saul’s suicide is doubtful (compare 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 4 with 2 Sam. i. 6-10). Samson’s 
act, if it is to be considered a suicide, 1s 
that of a very mixed and imperfect character. 
There is no praise, no approval, no allowance 
of suicide in the inspired Scriptures. Even a 
heathen (Plato) could see that it was deser- 
tion of the post in which a man had been 
placed by God (‘ Phzdo,’ § 6). The author 
of the present Book evidently approves of 
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42 Choosing rather to die man- 
fully, than to come into the hands of 
the wicked, to be abused otherwise 
than beseemed his noble birth : 

43 But missing his stroke through 
haste, the multitude also rushing 
within the doors, he ran boldly up to 
the wall, and cast himself down man- 
fully among the thickest of them. 

44 But they quickly giving back, 
and a space being made, he fell down 
into the midst of the void place. 

45 Nevertheless, while there was 
yet breath within him, being inflamed 
with anger, he rose up; and though 
his blood gushed out like spouts of 
water, and his wounds were grievous, 
yet he ran through the midst of the 


it under certain circumstances. He admires 
Razis, who acts “ manfully ” (wv. 42), “ boldly ” 
(or “ nobly ”) and “courageously ” (w. 43). It 
has been forcibly argued from this, that he is 
not an inspired writer. (See Grimm ad Joc.) 


42. tobe abused otherwise than beseemed his 
noble birth.| Grimm translates—“ otherwise 
than beseemed his nobility of character.” In 
either case, the motive is a low and selfish 
one, resting upon pride and self-conceit, not 
a motive that could in any way justify even a 
doubtful action. 


43. through haste.| Literally, “through 
the haste of the struggle ;” i.e. the haste which 
the struggle necessitated. 


the multitude also.| Compare v. 41. ‘The 
multitude” are the 500 men-at-arms (¥v. 39). 


up tothe wall.| Rather, “up on the wall.” 
He ran up the steps which led to the top of the 
tower and mounted on the parapet of the wall. 


44. he fell down into the midst of the 
void place.| Keveoy has this meaning in 
Nonnus and the Greek Anthology. Among 
the classical writers it means “the flank "— 
“the hollow between the ribs and the hip.” 
Some would translate here— he fell on his 
loins” or “on his belly.” But the A.V. is 
probably right. 


45,46. The description of these last two 
verses 1s In the worst possible taste. It is dis- 
gusting, horrible, and a heap of impossibilities. 
It the narrative up to the end of v. 44 is true, 
we may be quite certain that Razis was killed 
by his fall, and did not rise from the ground 
after he struck it. The author has an un- 
fortunate habit of gloating over the details of 
horrid deaths (ch. vil. 3-13; ix. 5-10, &c.), 
and here outdoes himself in coarseness and 
{crocity of description. 
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throng ; and standing upon a steep 
rock, 

46 When as his blood was now 
quite gone, he plucked out his 
bowels, and taking them in both his 
hands, he cast them upon the throng, 
and calling upon the Lord of life and 
spirit to restore him those again, he 
thus died. 


CHAPTER XV. 


5 Micanors blasphemy. 8 Judas encourageth 
his men by his dream. 28 Nicanor is slain, 
UT Nicanor, hearing that Judas 
and his company were in the 
strong places about Samaria, resolved 
without any danger to set upon them 
on the sabbath day. 


46. calling upon the Lord of life and spirit 
to restore him those again.| Compare ch. vii. 
11, The doctrine of the “resurrection of 
the body” is evidently held by the writer in 
its plainest and most literal sense. 


CHAPTER XV. 


§ 4. NICANOR DESIGNS TO ATTACK JUDAS 
ON THE SABBATH, BUT IS BALKED OF 
HIS PURPOSE. 


1-6. The author does not seem to be 
aware that it had been determined, even 
under Mattathias, that defensive warfare was 
permissible on the Sabbath (1 Macc. ii. 41); 
since which time no Syro-Macedonian leader 
could expect to gain much by choosing that 
day for attacking the patriots. Apparently, 
he supposes that Judas would not have offered 
resistance on the Sabbath. But, had that been 
the case, the insurrection must have been 
strangled in its birth. ‘The present passage 
has thus no historical value. 


1. Judas and his company were in the strong 
places about Samaria.] Capharsalama, where 
Nicanor engaged Judas before his denuncia- 
tions against the Temple (1 Macc. vii. 31-35), 
was on the Samaritan border; but Adasa, 
where Judas had now stationed himself (ib. 
v. 40), was much nearer Jerusalem, being in 
the immediate vicinity of Beth-horon, and 
not far from Bethel. ‘Thus the writer’s geo- 
graphy is at fault, no less than his history. 


resolved without any danger to set upon 
them.| This had been done once, and once 
only, in the course of the war—viz. at its 
very commencement. (See 1 Macc. it. 32-38.) 
The Jews had then offered no resistance and 
been massacred. Subsequently a common- 
sense view prevailed; and while the Jews, 
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2 Nevertheless the Jews that were 
compelled to go with him said, O 
destroy not so cruelly and barba- 
rously, but give honour to that day, 
which he, that seeth all things, hath 
honoured with holiness above other 
days. 

3 Then the most ungracious wretch 
demanded, if there were a Mighty 
one in heaven, that had commanded 
the sabbath day to be kept. 

4 And when they said, There is 
in heaven a living Lord, and mighty, 
who commanded the seventh day to 
be kept : 
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[v. 2—8. 


5 Then said the other, And I also 
am mighty upon earth, and I com- 
mand to take arms, and to do the 
king’s business. Yet he obtained 
not to have his wicked will done. 

6 So Nicanor in exceeding pride 
and haughtiness determined to set up 
a publick monument of his victory 
over Judas and them that were with 
him. 

7 But Maccabeus had ever sure 
confidence that the Lord would help 
him : 

8 Wherefore he exhorted his peo- 
ple not to fear the coming of the 


whenever they could, rested on the Sabbath, 
they held themselves free to fight if attacked. 
It is certainly strange that the writer did not 
know this. 

2. the Jews that were compelled to go with 
him.| This, too, is probably unhistorical. 
It was not the habit of the Syro-Macedonian 
commanders to impress the devout Jews into 
their service, and force them to bear arms 
against their compatriots. They do not seem 
even to have enrolled in their armies the Jews 
who sided with them. 

be that seeth all things.) Rather, “He 
that overseeth al] things” —that has the 
oversight and management of them. 

3. the most ungracious wretch.) See the 
comment on ch. viii. 34. It is sinfulness, 
not ungraciousness, that is charged against 
Nicanor, 

if there were a Mighty one.| Literally, “a 
Dynast,” ‘a Ruler.” Nicanor does not doubt 
the existence of a dynast in heaven—he would 
probably have admitted many such dynasts: 
what he doubts is, whether any one of them 
has commanded the observance of the seventh 
day. 

4. they said, There isin heaven, ’c.] Their 
reply was—“ The Lord who liveth in heaven 
is himself a Mighty one, who has commanded 
the observance of the Sabbath day.” 


5. And I also am mighty upon earth] 
Rather, “a mighty one.” ‘The point of the 
story is that Nicanor, in a certain sense, 
places himself on a par with God. ‘There 
is perhaps a Mighty one in heaven who has 
commanded one thing; but there is also a 
Miyhty one upon earth—myself—who com- 
mands the contrary. Which will you obey ?” 
It is implied that the Jews in his army (a. 2) 
preferred to obey God, and that, in conse- 
quence, his design came to nought. Grimm's 
objection, that their number cannot have 
been large enough to induce him to alter his 


plans, is an objection, not to this view of the 
author’s meaning, but to the historical cha- 
racter of his narrative. 


6. So Nicanor ... determined.| Rather, 
“Now Nicanor had determined.” He had 
made up his mind to destroy the whole party 
of Judas at one fell swoop, and then to set 
up a grand monument to commemorate his 
victory. The monument was to follow the 
general character of the Greek “ trophee.” 


§ 5. MACCABZUS RAISES THE SPIRITS OF 
HIS COUNTRYMEN BY PUTTING BEFORE 
THEM VARIOUS CONSIDERATIONS, AND 
ESPECIALLY BY RELATING TO THEM A 
VISION WHICH HAS APPEARED TO HIN. 


7-16. There is nothing improbable in this 
narrative. Judas, reduced to great straits, at 
the head of a force consisting of no more 
than 3000 men (1 Macc. vii. 40), and opposed 
to a large army of Syro-Macedonians under a 
leader of repute, was likely to use every effort 
to raise the spirits of his soldiers, and may 
well have encouraged them to engage, not 
only by employing the ordinary topics, but 
by telling them of a vision that he had had. 
On the eve of a battle, great commanders of 
a sensitive temperament are liable to have 
strange dreams. (See ‘Records of the Past,’ 
vol. iv. p. 43; Plut. ‘ Vit. Alex.’ § 24; Joseph. 
‘Ant. Jud.’ xi. 5, &c.) And, as the thoughts 
of Judas during the day were turned espe- 
cially toward the subject of Divine aid (. 7), 
they may well have shaped his dreams at 
night into the form here given. We may 
even go further, and say that the occasion 
would not have been an unworthy one for 
an actual Divine vision. Israel was brought 
very low. Had the three thousand not been 
animated by a confident hope, they would pro- 
bably have suffered complete defeat, and the 
national movement might have been crush 
‘This was not in accordance with the Divine 
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heathen against them, but to remem- 
ber the help which in former times 
they had received from heaven, and 
now to expect the victory and aid, 
which should come unto them from 
the Almighty. 

g And so comforting them out of 
the law and the prophets, and withal 
putting them in mind of the battles 
that they won afore, he made them 
more cheerful. 

10 And when he had stirred up 
their minds, he gave them their 
charge, shewing them _therewithal 
the falsehood of the heathen, and the 
breach of oaths. 

11 Thus he armed every one of 
them, not so much with defence of 
shields and spears, as with comfort- 


will, and something beyond natural means 


_ may have been employed to prevent it. 


| times they had received from beaven. 


them.) Ju 


8. to remember the help which in former 
See 
above, ch. viii. 5, 6, 18, 23, 24, 36; X. 16, 17, 
25, 29; xii. 22, &c. 

the victory and aid which should come unto 
was confident on account of 


_ his vision. He was not always so certain of 
3 cae (See 1 Macc. iv. 10, ix. 10; 2 Mace. 
x 7. 


and the prophets.| 


9. And so comforting them out of the law 
There is no “so” in the 


original. A fresh mode of encouragement is 


_ intended, additional to those previously 


mentioned. This was probably the reading 
of certain appropriate passages from the Law 
and the Prophets aloud before the people. 
(Compare ch. viii. 23.) 

that they won afore.| Rather, “that they 
had won ”—the battles against Apollonius (1 
Macc. iii. 11), Seron (ib. vv. 23, 24), Gorgi 
(ib. iv. 14, 15), Lysias (ib. vv. 34-36), Ti- 
motheus (ib. v. 43; 2 Macc. viii. 30), and 
others. 


10. be gave them their charge.| _Probabl 


to seize their arms and begin the marc 
(Grimm). 
shewing them... the falsehood ... the 


breach of oaths.| According to our author, 
there had been an actual peace concluded 
between Judas and Nicanor, which the latter 
had been compelled by Demetrius to “make 
void” without having any excuse to offer for 
so doing (ch. xiv. 27, 28). If this were so, 
Judas had ample foundation for his complaints, 
without raking up such bygone matters as the 
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able and good words: and beside 
that, he told them a dream worthy 
to be believed, as if it had been so 
indeed, which did not a little rejoice 
them. 

12 And this was his vision: That 
Onias, who had been high priest, a 
virtuous and a good man, reverend 
in conversation, gentle in condition, 
well spoken also, and exercised from 
a child in all points of virtue, holding 
up his hands prayed for the whole 
body of the Jews. 

13 This done, in like manner there 
appeared a man with gray: hairs, 
and exceeding glorious, who was of a 
wonderful and excellent majesty. 

14 Then Onias answered, saying, 
This is a lover of the brethren, who 


treachery of Apollonius in B.c. 168 (ch. v. 25) 
or the misdeed of the Joppites in B.C. 164 
(ch. xii. 3, 4). 


11. a dream worthy to be believed, as if it had 
been so indeed.| It is not very clear what our 
translators meant by this. The MSS. have 
two readings—dvetpoy dfiémoroy trap rt and 
dv. ag. imép mt. If we prefer the former, we 
must translate “a dream worthy of belief, 
which was a sort of waking vision ;” if the 
latter, “‘a dream worthy of belief beyond 
aught else.” In neither case is any doubt 
intended to be cast on the reality of the 
vision. 

12. Onias, who had been high priest.| Com- 
pare ch. iii. 1. Onias III. is meant, who held 
the high-priestly office from B.c. 198 to 
B.C. 175. 

a virtuous and a good man.| On the 
character of Onias, see above, ch. iii. 1, 4, 5; 
iv. 2, On his murder by Andronicus, see 
ch. iv. 34, 35- 

gentle in condition.] 
haviour.” 

13. a man with gray hairs and exceeding 
glorious.) Literally, “a man conspicuous for 
gray hairs and glorious appearance.” 

14. Onias answered, saying. | Judas had 
recognised Onias, whom he had doubtless 
known, but could not tell who was his com- 
panion. Onias “answered” his thought or 
look of inquiry. 

This is a lover of the brethren.| Literally, 
“the lover,” i.e. the one among the saints who 
loves them beyond all others. It is not clear 
why Jeremiah should have been assigned so 
prominent a position; but there are several 


Rather, “in be- 
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prayeth much for the people, and for 
the holy city, to wit, Jeremias the 
prophet of Ged. 

15 Whereupon Jeremias holding 
forth his right hand gave to Judas a 
sword of gold, and in giving it spake 
thus, 

16 Take this holy sword, a gift 
from God, with the which thou shalt 
wound the adversaries. 

17 Thus being well comforted by 
the words of Judas, which were very 
good, and able to stir them up to 
valour, and to encourage the hearts 
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of the young men, they determined 
not to pitch camp, but courageously 
to set upon them, and manfully to 
try the matter by conflict, because 
the city and the sanctuary and the 
temple were in danger. 

18 For the care that they took for 
their wives, and their children, their 
brethren, and kinsfolks, was in least ac- 
count with them : but the greatest and 
principal fear was for the holy temple. 

19 Also they that were in the city 
took not the least care, being trou- 
bled for the conflict abroad. 


indications that he occupied a leading place in 
the thoughts of the later Jews. (See ch. ii. 1- 
8; Matt. xvi. 14; 2 Esdras ii. 18.) Dean 
Stanley says that he “ had come to be regarded 
as almost the Patron Saint of Palestine” 
(‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ vol. iii. 
Pp. 321). 

15. Jeremias . . . gave to Judas a sword of 
gold.) The “ sword ” of this passage (popqaia) 
is to be distinguished from the “sword ” 
(udxatpa) of 1 Macc. iil. 12, which Judas had 
hitherto employed. The popdata was the 
long broadsword of the Thracians—a much 
more formidable weapon than the short payac- 

a or Eidos; and though given only in vision, 
indicated an increased power of slaughtering 
enemies. By “a sword of gold” we are to 
understand a sword with a golden hilt, and 
with the blade also, perhaps, inlaid partly with 
gold. On the appropriation of gold to the 
dress, arms, and accoutrements of divine per- 
sonayes, see the comment on ch. x. 29. 


16. with the which thou shalt wound the 
adversaries.|__ Rather, as Dean Stanley trans- 
lates, “‘ And with it thou shalt crush thine 
enemies.” The whole idea of the vision was, 
that such a powerful aid was vouchsafed from 
heaven as would utterly crush and destroy the 
entire force of the Syro-Macedoniuns. 


§ 6. THE TWO ARMIES ADVANCE TO THE 
CONFLICT. ‘THE PRAYER OF JUDAS IM- 
MEDIATELY BEFORE ENGAGING. 


17-24. Animated to the highest pitch of 
confident daring by the exhortations of Judas, 
and especially by his narrative of his vision, 
the small company of Jews insisted on march- 
ing at once against the enemy, being eayer to 
engage. They felt that the battle would be 
decisive of their fate as a nation. If they 
were successtul, all would be well ; if the con- 
trary, the country, city, Temple would be lost. 
‘The writer represents them as chiefly anxious 
about the Temple—so lately recovered, so 


greatly in danger of being again lost, so 
blasphemously threatened by their proud 
enemy. Friends, brethren, kinsfolk, even wife 
and children, were of less account than the 
recently purified sanctuary (6 xa€ny:acpeévos 
vaos). At Jerusalem the peril was equally 
clearly seen, and the issue expected with even 
greater anxiety. The two armies drew near. 
Judas, “with his small band, saw the large 
and variegated host of the Syrians approach, 
the furious elephants snorting in the centre, 
the cavalry hovering on the wings. It was, if 
ever, a time and place to invoke the Divine 
aid which supports the few against the many ” 
(Stanley). Judas’s prayer is given with sub- 
stantial agreement by the authors of both the 
First and the Second Book (1 Macc. vil. 41, 42 ; 
2 Macc. xv. 22-24). It invoked upon the 
proud blasphemer of the day the fate of 
Sennacherib. 


17. the words of Judas, which were very 
good.| Rather, “which were altogether 
noble.” 

to encourage the hearts of the young.| Rather, 
“to revive the spirits.” It is implied that 
they had been drooping and depressed. 

they determined not to pitch camp.| The 
author of the First Book says, that Judas 
“pitched in Adasa” (ch. vil. 40). The present 
writer does not contradict the statement. He 
only means that, after hearing the account of 
the vision, the army on the same day en- 
countered the enemy. 

the sanctuary.| Grimm translates, “the 
religion ;” but it is better to understand by ra 
dyta, “ the Temple building,” and by 16 tepov, 
“the sacred enclosure.” 

18. the care that they took.| Rather, “the 
anxiety that they felt.” 

avas in least account.| Rather, “in less 
account.” No doubt it was very great; but 
it was not so great as their anxiety for the 
Temple. 


19. they that were in the city took not the least 
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20 And now, when as all looked 
what should be the trial, and the 
enemies were already come near, and 
the army was set in array, and the 
beasts conveniently placed, and the 
horsemen set in wings, 

21 Maccabeus seeing the coming 
of the multitude, and the divers pre- 
parations of armour, and the fierceness 
of the beasts, stretched out his hands 
toward heaven, and called upon the 
Lord that worketh wonders, knowing 
that victory cometh not by arms, but 
even as it seemeth good to him, he 
giveth it to such as are worthy : 
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22 Therefore in his prayer he said 
after this manner; O Lord, ¢thou 
didst send thine angel in the time of , 


in the host of Sennacherib an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand : 

23 Wherefore now also, O Lord of 
heaven, send a good angel before us 
for a fear and dread unto them ; 

24 And through the might of 
thine arm let those be stricken with 
terror, that come against thy holy 
people to blaspheme. And he ended 
thus. 

25 Then Nicanor and they that 


care.| Dean Stanley notes that the hills about 
Beth-horon, near which the fight took place, 
“are visible from Jerusalem.” Thus the city 
was in the greatest excitement. ‘Translate, 
“They that were in the city experienced 
no common agony.” 


20. when as all looked what should be the 
trial.| Rather, “what should be the deci- 
sion ’’—how the matter should end. 


the beasts conveniently placed.| By “the 
beasts” are clearly meant “the elephants.” 
It has been argued that Nicanor could have 
had no elephants, since, shortly before De- 
metrius obtained the throne, certain Roman 
commissioners had forced Lysias to surrender 
the Syrian elephant-force, and had massacred 
the unfortunate animals (Grimm on 2 Macc. 
xiv. 12). Such a, massacre certainly took 
place (Polyb. xxxi. 12; Appian, ‘Syriac.’ § 46). 
But it is open to question, (1) whether Lysias 
surrendered the whole force ; and (2) whether 
Demetrius did not supply the place of those 
that were killed by fresh purchases. The 
onerous conditions of the treaty of Magnesia 
were, as much as possible, evaded by the 
Syrian kings. 

the horsemen set in wings.| Rather, “on 
the wings.” Compare the arrangement of 
Antiochus the Great at Magnesia (Liv. 
XXXVI. 40). 

21. the divers preparations of armour.) 
Livy says of the army of Antiochus the 
Great at Magnesia—‘ Regia acies varia 
mayis multis gentibus, dissimilitudine armorum 
auxiliorumque erat ” (/.s.¢.). Nicanor’s army 
probably presented a similar variety on a 
smaller scale. 

called upon the Lord that worketh wonders.] 
Or, according to another reading, “called 
upon the wonder-working, all-seeing God.” 


22. thou didst send thine angel in the time 
of Ezektas.| See 2 Kings xix. 35; 2 Chron. 
XXXL. 215 Is. xxxvil. 36. 


and didst slay.| Some MSS. give xai avetiev, 
“and he slew,” for xat aveiAes, “and didst 
slay.” The difference is unimportant. 


23. send a good angel before us.| Compare 
ch, xi. 6. 


24. those... that come against thy holy 
temple.| Rather, “that came.” The refer- 
ence is to the past action of Nicanor recorded 
in ch. xiv. 31-33. 


§ 7. DEFEAT AND DEATH OF NICANOR, 
TREATMENT OF HIS Bopy. APPOINT- 
MENT OF NICANOR’S DAY. 


25-36. The two armies advanced to the 
encounter, the Syrians with trumpets and 
singing, the Jews with calling on God and 
prayer. There was scarcely any struggle. 
Nicanor fell in the first onset (1 Macc. vii, 
43), and his army ‘“‘cast away their weapons 
and fled” (ib. z. 44). The rout was come 
plete. Our author calculates the slain at 
35,000; but the older historian does not 
venture on any estimate. On the return 
from the pursuit, Nicanor’s body was found, 
and on account of his blasphemies was treated 
with indignity. The head and right arm 
were struck off and carried to Jerusalem, 
where they were held up before the Syrian 
garrison in the Acra by way of derision. The 
head, after the tongue had been cut out, was 
actually nailed to the wall of the heathen 
fortress. ‘The tongue which had blasphemed 
was chopped into small pieces and thrown to 
the birds. The hand and arm that had been 
stretched out to threaten the Holy Place was 
fastened to the “ Beautiful Gate ”—thence 
called “the Gate of Nicanor.” Finally, in 
commemoration of the victory, the day of its 
occurrence, the 13th of Adar, was appointed 
for annual observance, and became known as 
“ Nicanor’s day.” 

25. Nicanor and they that were with him 
came forward with trumpets and songs.) On 
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Ezekias king of Judea, and didst slay . 8 29. 
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were with him came forward with 
trumpets and songs. 

26 But Judas and his company 
encountered the enemies with invo- 
cation and prayer. 

27 So that fighting with their 
hands, and praying unto God with 
their hearts, they slew no less than 
thirty and five thousand men: for 
through the appearance of God they 
were greatly cheered. 

28 Now when the battle was done, 
returning again with i% they knew 
that ?Nicanor lay dead in his harness. 

29 Then they made a great shout 
and a noise, praising the Almighty 
in their own language. 

30 And Fudas, who was ever the 
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chief defender of the citizens both BC 


in body and mind, and who con- 
tinued his love toward his ead 


cw. réz. 


men all his life, commanded to “strike ‘1 Max. 
off Nicanor’s head, and his hand with ” *” 


his shoulder, and bring them to 
Jerusalem. 

{ So when he was there, and had 
called them of his nation together, 
and set the priests before the altar, he 
sent for them that were of the tower, 

32 And shewed them vile Nica- 
nor’s head, and the hand of that 


blasphemer, ¢which with proud brags é cht. 
y 


he had stretched out against the ho 
temple of the Almighty. 

33 And when he had cut out the 
tongue of that ungodly Nicanor, he 


the use of “trumpets” by the Syrians see 
ch. v. 31. The “songs” intended are war- 
songs—properly “songs of triumph after a 
victory” (Liddell and Scott ad voe.), but 
sometimes also sung before one (Thuc. i. 50, 
Iv. 43; Asch. ‘Pers.’ 1. 393; Xen. ‘Cyrop.’ 
iv. 1, § 6; Plut. ‘ Vit. Lycurg.’ § 22), in anti- 
cipation of it. Nicanor and his men were no 
doubt confident of victory. 


27. fighting with their hands, and praying 
unto God with their hearts.| Dean Stanley 
compares the conduct of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides (‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ 
vol. ili. p. 322). 

they slew no less than thirty and five thou- 
sand men.| Compare the estimates in ch. x. 
17, 233 Xi. 23, 26, 28. The graduation by 
sums each 5000 more or less than the others 
(20,000, 25,000, 30,000, 35,000) indicates the 
roughness of the estimate. At the same time 
the fact that this is the largest amount of 
slain recorded by the author indicates that he 
considered the defeat to be the most crushing 
that the Syrians suffered at the hands of 
Judas. 


Sor through the appearance of God they were 
greatly cheered.) Once more a miraculous 
appearance, generally visible to the army, 
scems to be meant—an appearance whcreof 
the earlier historian has no knowledge. (Com- 
pare ch. 11. 25, 333 ch. x. 29, 305; ch. xi. 8; 
and ch. xii. 22.) 


28. when the battle was done.| Literally, 
“when they were come from the business.” 
The “business” of the pursuit and slaughter 
is intended. 

they knew that Nicanor lay dead.|) Rather, 
“they perceived.” Dcan Stanley supposes 
that he was recognised by the splendour of 
his armour (‘ Lectures,’ &c., vol. ili, p. 323). 


29. in their own language.| The use of 
this phrase seems to imply that Greek was 
already the tongue most frequently spoken by 
the Jews. 


30. Judas . . . who continued bis love 
toward his countrymen all bis life.] Rather, 
‘who still retained the love for his country- 
men that he had in his youth.” 

to strike off Nicanor’s head and his band. 
The head and hand had both sinned—the 
head, in that the brain conceived the blas- 
phemous thought of ch. xiv. 33, and the mouth 
uttered it; the hand, in that it was stretched 
out threateningly against the Most High. It 
was not the habit of the Jews to mutilate the 
bodies of the slain; but the case of Nicanor 
was regarded as exceptional, and so as justify- 
ing exceptional treatment. 

with his shoulder.} Rather, “with the 
arm.” Compare ch, xil. 35. 


31. he sent for them that were of the tower.] 
The chief men of the Acra are evidently 
intended. They were certainly not under his 
authority, and he could not require their at- 
tendance. But he may have sent for them on 
the plea of negotiations (Grotius), or simply 
telling them that he had something of import- 
ance to communicate. It was for them to 
attend or not as they pleased. According to 
our author, they obeyed his summons. 


32. shewed them vile Nicanor’s head ond 
the hand, ds'c.] Not only certifying to them 
Nicanor’s death, but making them aware, at 
any rate in part, of the punishment with which 
it had been determined to visit his blasphemy. 

which ... he bad stretched out against the 
holy temple.| See ch. xiv. 33, and compare 
1 Macc. vil. 47. 


33. avben he had cut out the tongue of that 


it 34-38] 


_.commanded that they should give it 
~ by pieces unto the fowls, and hang up 
“the reward of his madness before the 
“temple. 

34 So every man praised toward 
*the heaven the glorious Lord, saying, 
Blessed be he that hath kept his own 

place undefiled. 

Y 35 He hanged also Nicanor’s head 
 wpon the tower, an evident and mani- 
“fest sign unto all of the help of the 
-' Lord. 


rn. 


“ngodly Nicanor.| The object was to em- 
“hasize the guilt of this particular member, 
-vhich had committed the chief sin. No 
-doubt there was a ghastly horror and savagery 
‘\bout the act ; but it was striking, tic, 
“nd well calculated to make the Syrians cau- 
ious of repeating such wild threats as those 
-which Nicanor had uttered. Compare the 
alleged treatment of the head of er by 
‘Tornyris (Herod. i. 214) and the Parthian 
creatment of the head of Crassus (Florus, iii. 
11, § 11; Dio Cass. xl. 27). 


unto the fowls.) Ie. “the birds of the air.” 


and hang up the reward of bis madness 
before the temple.| “The reward ” (or rather 
“ punishment”) of Nicanor’s madness seems 
to be the severed right hand and arm, which, 
according to tradition, was “nailed to the 
main eastern entrance of the inner court of 
the Temple, known long after as the Gate 
Beautiful, but also as ‘the Gate of Nicanor’ 
from this terrible reminiscence” (Stanley, 
‘ Lectures,’ /. 5. ¢.). 


34. every man praised toward the heaven 
the glorious Lord.| ‘Crying toward heaven ” 
is a common expression in the First Book, 
where the name of God is generally avoided. 
‘Praising toward heaven” is a rare ex- 
pression, but may be understood to mean, 
with eyes and hands lifted up heavenwards.” 
The word translated “ glorious ” means 
bably “ present to aid,” and glances back at 
V. 37. 


35. He banged also Nicanor’s bead upon the 
tower.| Je. upon the external wall of the 
Acra. Compare the fastening of Saul’s body 
by the Philistines to the wall of Beth-shan 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 10). 


36. they ordained all with a common decree. 
A decree of the Council of Elders, whic 
was the chief civil authority at Jerusalem 
(ch. x. 8; XL 27; xiv. 37), is probably in- 
tended. It was recognised that the civil 
power might lawfully appoint days for com- 
memoration of events important to the nation 
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36 And ‘they ordained all with a 
common decree in no case to let that 
day pass without solemnity, but to, 
celebrate the thirteenth day of the 
twelfth month, which in the Syrian 
tongue is called Adar, the day before 


/Mardocheus’ day. f 
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7 Thus went it with Nicanor : ‘7? ** 


and from that time forth the Hebrews 
had the city in their power. And 
here will I make an end. 

38 And if J have done well, and as 


with a religious ceremonial. (See Hooker, 
‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ v. 81, § 6.) 


to celebrate the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month,| Compare 1 Macc. vii. 49. 


which in the Syrian tongue is called Adar.| 
“ Adar” (Addaru) was the name of the 
twelfth month in the Babylonian Calendar 
(‘Records of the Past,’ vol. i. p. 164); and 
this name seems to have been adopted by the 
Mth during the Captivity from the Baby- 
onians. Still it is quite possible that the 
Syrians knew the month by the same name. 
Or the writer may call the language which 
the Jews brought back from Babylon “the 


Syrian tongue.” 
the day before Mardocheus’ day.) See 
Esther ix. 21. 


§ 8. EPILOGUS, OR CONCLUDING REMARKS 
OF THE AUTHOR. 


37-389. The author states his reason for 
concluding his work at this point, and invites 
the judgment of his readers on the manner 
in which he has accomplished his task. He 
has sought to give them a tempered draught, 
neither too stimulating nor too tasteless. 
The proof that he has succeeded will be in 
their satisfaction. 


37. from that time forth the Hebrews had 
the city in their power.| This is scarcely 
true, if the entire city is meant; since the 
Acra and the whole western hill remained in 
the possession of the Syrians until the time of 
Simon, B.C. 142-1. (See 1 Macc. xiii. 49-51; 
xiv. 36.) It may have been true of the 
eastern city, if the author wrote before the 
time of John Hyrcanus, who was forced to 
surrender the entire city to Antiochus Sidetes 
in B.C. 133. Most critics, however, suppose 
that he wrote considerably later than this. 


And bere will I make an end.| In the 
original this clause stands in the closest con- 
nection with what precedes. Translate— 
“ Matters having thus gone with Nicanor 
and the Hebrews having from that time forth 


is fitting the story, it is that which I 
desired: but if slenderly and meanly, 
it is that which I could attain unto. 
39 For as it is hurtful to drink 
wine or water alone; and as wine 


Il. MACCABEES. XV. 


[v. 39. 


mingled with water is pleasant, and 
delighteth the taste: even so speech 
finely framed delighteth the ears of 
them that read the story. And here 
shall be an end. 


had the city in their power, I also will here 
bring my relation to an end.” ‘The author 
means that he ends where the danger to the 
(eastern) city and Temple ended. 


38. if slenderly and meanly, it is that which 
I could attain unto.| Observe that the writer 
claims no inspiration—no divine assistance at 
all. The work is his own composition, and 
if defective is so through his defects. He 
only claims to have done as well as he could. 


39. as it is hurtful to drink wine or water 
alone.) To drink wine untempered with 
water would be regarded in the East as 


naturally leading to intoxication. To drink 
water alone was probably reckoned unwhole- 
some. (See 1 Tim. v. 23.) 


speech finely framed.| Rather, ‘‘ the arrange- 
ment of the narrative.” The pleasure, z«., of 
reading a history depends on the arrangement 
of its various facts and circumstances by the 
author, who must mingle “wine” with 
“water ”—or highly-wrought and exciting 
passages with others of a more level and 
tamer cast—if he would give satisfaction to 
the reader. How far he has done this, the 
author leaves the reader to say. 


THE END OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


VTONDON : PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWFS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
STAMFORD sTREET AND CHARING CROSS. 
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